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Foreword 


f' H I S VOLUME presents an analysis of the convention system as a 
means of selecting nominees for the Presidency and \hee Presidency of the 
United Stales, base d upon a review of the liistory and c\olution of the major 
national parties as evidenced in and affected by their national conventions. 
The study was in part stimulated by and draws uj)on the five-volume study 
by Paul T. David, Malcolm Moos, and Ralph M. Goldman, Presidential 
Nominating Polities in nj^2, which was conducted under the auspices of the 
American Political Science Association. 

From a tvealth of historical materials heretofore unanalyzed the authors 
have critically appraised the nominating process. The party out of power and 
the party holding ollice are examined as entities, each confronted with prob¬ 
lems distinctive to its status. The leadership centers of out-party and in-party 
are de.scribed, with particular attention to the tvay various leadership elements 
have functioned in the nominating process since 1896. 

The book may well lead to reconsideration of many widely held notions 
concerning the party system. It meets the hope of the Brookings Institution 
that the pioneering explorations of 1952 would lead to other and more funda¬ 
mental research. This was also the hope of Dr. Will W. Alexander of the 
Edgar Stern Family E'cind, who was a principal influence in the steps leading 
to the initiation of the 1952 study. The authors desire to dedicate this pre.sent 
book to his memory, since tvithout his early interest the research would not 
have been possible. 

A number of publications based in part on this study ha^e already ap¬ 
peared. Among them are the lectures by Malcolm Moos and Paul T. David 
published in Research Frontiers in Politics and Government (Brookings 
Lectures, 1955); the book by Charles A. H. Thomson, Television and Presi¬ 
dential Politics (1956), and his paper “Television, Politics, and Public Policy,” 
in Public Policy: A Yearbook of the Graduate School of Public Administra¬ 
tion, Ilai'vard University (1958); an article by Paul T. David and Ralph M. 
Goldman, “Presidential Nominating Patterns,” Western Political Quarterly 
(September 1955); other articles by Paul T. David, “A New Role for the Op¬ 
position Party Leader,” Neiv York Times Magazine, September 18, 1955, and 
“The Changing Party Pattern,” Antioch Review, Eall 1956; and a memo- 
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randum by Paul T. David, “Specifications for a Model State Prt sult ntial 
Primary Law,” largely followed by the State of Florida in its enactiiient ol 
ig55 and subsequently issued as Brookings Institution Rcpiint No. 11. 

The investigation has also influenced three studies now in jirogress lor 
Brookings publication: Decisions and Voting Records of the \ational Party 
Conventiojis, by Richard C. Bain; The Presidential Cainfmign and Election 
of 19^6, by Charles A. H. Thomson and Frances M. Shattuck; and I rends in 
National Party Teadership, by Ralph M. Goldman ol Michigan State I ni- 
versity. (Tentative titles.) 

The authors of the present book collaborated in the dcvelopmc’iit ol its 
analyLic:al designs and in the exploratory researc h. Mr. David then assuinc’d 
the principal responsibility for producing the con.soliclatcTl dralt ol the* book. 
Mr. Goldman has been an active collaborator in problem analysis and has 
served as reader and critic' of the suc'c:essivc drafts. Mr. Bain was the project 
statistician and, besides contributing to the development of analytical theory 
throughout, was especially responsible for preparing the basic data ol Chapter 
7 and the major statistical analyses of Chapters 15 through 18. 

Several others have made major contributions to the book. Final stages ol 
the research were assistcxl by the helpful interest of Cieorge A. (irahain, who 
became the Institution’s Director of Ciovernmental Studies on July 1, 1958. 
An early analysis of the leadership problems disciusscd in Chapters 4 and 5 
was contributed by Malcolm Moos of Johns Hopkins finiversity. The discus¬ 
sion of seating contests in Chapter 11 is based on materials prepared by John 
Ballard of Harvard University. Alice E. Robin.son, now with the Democratic 
National Committee, served as a research a.ssistain for more than a year, and 
prepared materials later used in C^lhapters 9, 10, and elsewhere. Frances M, 
Shattuck of the Brookings staff served intermittently as a research a.s.sistani 
over a five-year period and contributed to many portions of the bocjk. F. P. 
Kilpatrick has acted frequently as a ctmsultant on statistical problems since 
joining the Brookings staff a year ago. Warren K. Miller of the University of 
Michigan .served as a general consultant on analytical and statistical problems 
in 1955 and 1956. The names of various others who have made specific con¬ 
tributions will be found noted at appropriate points throughout the book. 
David Cushman Coyle served for several months as editorial consultant. 
Kathleen Sproul edited the manu.script. The index was prepared by Jean 
Kyle. 

The Interuniversity Summer Research Seminar on Presidential Nominat¬ 
ing Politics held at Brookings in 1955 critically reviewed materials prepared 
for the study and contributed much to the book. Full-time participants and 
their connections at the time were Franklin M. Bridge, University of Arkan¬ 
sas; Harry R. Davis, Beloit College; Stanley Kelley, Jr., Brookings Research 
Fellow; Warren E. Miller, University of California; John H. Romani, Brook- 
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ings Research Fellow; I.ester G. Seligman, University of Oregon; Allan P. 
Sindler, Yale University: and, as consultants, Jantes M. Burns, Williams Col¬ 
lege; David Easton, University of Chicago; Kenneth W. Ilechler, American 
Political Science Association; Dayton McKean, University of Colorado; and 
Malcolm Mews, Johns Hopkins University. 

To all of these who have contributed to the study, the authors and Bn»ok- 
ings Institution are deeply indebted. 'Fo the authors themselves, who have 
shown imagination and perseverance through many difficulties, the Institu¬ 
tion wishes to express its gratitude. 

Throughout the study, the authors have had the benefit of consulta¬ 
tion.' with an adv.; .ory committee consisting of Arthur N. Holcombe, chair¬ 
man, Louis Brow'ilow, Richard S. Childs, Alexander Heard, Malcolm Moos, 
Peter H. Odegard, Louise Ovcracker, and James K. Pollock. I'he Institution, 
no less than the authors, is especially indebted to this group for its continued 
interest and helpful suggestions. 

Special thanks are due the successive chairmen of the Democratic and 
Republican National Committees, w'ho fac ilitated research by the authors 
and their collaborators at the national party conventions of 1952 and 1950, 
and were helpful in many other w^ays. 'The librarians and other staff members 
of the two national party committees have responded repeatedly to requests 
for assistanc e. The Institution is also grateful to the l.ibrarian of Congress 
for a.ssisiancc. especially dtiring the years 1954-1957, when the Library's col¬ 
lection of national convention proceedings and related materials w'as being 
used most intensively. 

Finally, on behalf of the Institution, I wish to express grateful appreciation 
to the John Randolph Haynes and Dora Haynes Foundation of Los Angeles 
for its generous grants in 1953 and 1955 in support of this investigation as a 
venture in the study c:>f national problems. To Dr. Gordon Watkins and the 
Trustees of the Haynes Foundation, who saw the possibilities of such a study, 
we and all readers are deeply indebted. It hardly needs to be said, except for 
the record, that the conclusions and recommendatiems of this study have been 
reached w'holly independently of the Haynes Foundation, wdtich should not 
be understood as approving or disapproving the views expressed in this and 
other reports resulting from the investigation. 


November 1959 


Robert D. Calkins 
President 
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Party Conventions and the Nominating Process 


NATIONAL PARTY conventions 
entered the American scene during Andrew 
Jackson’s first term as President. Uncertain 
and held irregularly at first, within a few 
decades they had developed the main fea¬ 
tures that have characterized them ever 
since. In a world of constant political 
change, they are among the oldest impe^r- 
tant political institutions to be found in any 
country. 

I'akcii together as an interacting political 
system, the conventions of the tw(3 major 
parties provide widespread representation 
and make critical political decisions for the 
entire electorate. "I’his high mission, how¬ 
ever, is in strong contrast to the pc^pular 
cc^nception of them. It is also compromised 
by many aspects of their composition and 
institutional behavior. 

Among political scientists, opinion on the 
technical effectiveness of the conventions is 
mixed. They have been described, for in¬ 
stance, as “unwieldy, unrepresentative, and 
less than responsible.*"’ They have been 
regarded also as a serious obstacle to the 
establishment of responsible party govern¬ 
ment, because of the undue control exer¬ 
cised by the assembled party bosses,^ On 

^American Political Science Association, Com¬ 
mittee on Political Parties, Toward a More Respon¬ 
sible Two-Party System (ig5o), p, 28. 

* “Theoretically the national convention is the 
supreme governing body of the party. The local 
bosses, if they wanted to do so, could create a rep¬ 
resentative institution with great authority. Why has 
the convention failed to do so? The crucial fact 
about the national convention is not that it is 
controlled by the local bosses merely, but that the 
local bosses have no intention or desire to create an 
effective national institution.” E. E. Schattschneider, 
Party Government fi942), pp. 157-58. 


the other hand, some scholars consider the 
conventions highly useful, because they pro¬ 
vide the valuable service of testing the skill 
of competing politicians and developing 
party leadership.-^ A study of the j)icseiu 
kind must necessarily devote attention to 
the practical tjuestion implied in such ap¬ 
praisals: are the conventions nothing more 
than meetings of party bosses hidclen be¬ 
hind a noisy j)oliiical circus, or can they be 
ireatetl seriously as representative assem- 
l)lies competent to decide the party’s leader¬ 
ship and principles?^ 

An excellent way to understand the na¬ 
ture and utility of the American party con¬ 
vention is to recognize its similarity to what 
in certain other democracies is called a 
“parliament”—essentially, a place to talk 
(parley) that affords, to those duly chosen, 
appropriate privileges and immunities." 
The party conventions have the important 
parliamentary characteristics of being mas¬ 
ters of their own rules and subject to no 
written constitution, of exercising privi¬ 
leges of speech and action on tlie highest 
political questions, and of acting decisively 
on those questions that relate to their own 
leadership and that of the party they repre¬ 
sent. 

Whatever else it is, a party convention is 
primarily a forum for political decision¬ 
making. Convention decisions cut close to 

* Pendleton Herring, The Politics of Democracy 
(1940), p. 238 

•Paul T. David, Malcolm Moos, and Ralph M. 
Goldman, Presidential Nominating Politics in 
(^ 9 . 54 ). Vol. 1, p. 246. 

*Cf. D. W. Brogan, Politics in America (1954), 
pp. 195,214. 
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the great political concerns of any society; 
the allocation of political power, the pur¬ 
poses for which political power shall be 
used, and the further evolution of the po¬ 
litical system. Perhaps no one is more re¬ 
luctant to shatter precedent or to venture 
on dangerous innovations than the politi¬ 
cians who gather so thickly at the conven¬ 
tions, but they seldom lose sight of the fact 
that the decisions of the moment arc only 
preliminary. Most of them know that the 
final decision is made in the deletion where 
their party will %vin or lose political prizes 
that cannot be disregarded. 

When the moment for action arrives, a 
party convention can enter ujron an execu¬ 
tive mood of which few other lepresentative 
political institutions aie cafiable. .Action, 
not deliberation, is the end product of a 
convention, and its most characteristic form 
is the selection of a new leadership for a 
political party that either is or hopes to 
become dominant in the affairs of the na¬ 
tion. The close of a convention is a time of 
victory for some contestants and their fac¬ 
tions, of defeat for others, but for all it is 
mainly the moment of marching info bat¬ 
tle against the common foe—the rival party. 

The Convention as Representative 
Institution 

Whether the conventions are “truly repre¬ 
sentative” institutions, worthy of respect in 
a democratic society, is a question—or 
tangle of questions—that may generate more 
heated theoretical argument than practical 
wisdom. Confusion on this subject stems 
from several characteristics of party politics 
and of the conventions themselves. 

First, there is the fact that state party 
organizations are far more autonomous 
than state governments. They are united in 
a national party by rules and customs far 
less definitely federal than those that unite 
the states in a national government. Ac¬ 
cordingly, a national party convention 
takes on some of the characteristics of an 
international conference of delegations 


from sovereign nations, some of which may 
be democracies, others autociacics of <^)ne 
sort or another. In one delegation to a 
party convention each member may have a 
direct relationship to a specific i oust it u- 
party voters; in auothci tht ukiu- 
bers collectively may owe all<gi;ince to a 
state committee or convention that is le- 
moic from the' voters and little siibjec t to 
their control. But each of these delegations 
represents its state party in one way oi an¬ 
other, and the variation among them does 
not ntxessarily prevent the assembly as a 
whole from retaining its representative na¬ 
ture. 

The uncertainties about the composition 
ol a given party constituency provide a 
further source of (onlusion. How does one 
recognize those who are or should be con¬ 
sidered members? The political parties in 
the states have .seldom attempted to operate 
as dues-j)aying organizations with a clearly 
identified membership. In many states, to 
be sure, voters must identily them.selvcs 
with a particular pat ty when registering if 
they wish to vote in the primary elections, 
ami this system seems to endow party affilia¬ 
tion with more substantial reality than it 
would otherwise have.® A convention is 
generally assumed to have the duty of repre¬ 
senting only the party adherents, how'ever 
th(!y are defined, but the pre.ssure to win 
votes is also a pre.ssure in the direction of 
liberal standards of party membership. The 
public at large is always informally repre¬ 
sented in each convention, in part because 
of the easy qualifications for taking a hand 
in local party affairs, but even more because 
of the efforts of each party to choose candi¬ 
dates who will attract the largest number 
of voters. 

The behavior of conventions themselves 
makes it difficult to examine the repre¬ 
sentative nature of the institution. Many 
matters of importance seem to be settled 
without the taking of a record vote, or a 

'Clarence A. Berdahl, “Party MembersFiip in tlie 
United States," American Political Science Review, 
Vol. 36 (Feb. 194a), pp. 16-50: (April 1942), pp. 
241-62. 
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vote, if taken, sometimes seems only to 
confirm a decision previously made else¬ 
where. The conventions undoubtedly fall 
short of what might be assumed as an ap¬ 
propriate ideal for their behavior; 

. . . a nominating process in which an informed 
and involved party membership indicates its 
preferences among the contending candidates, 
and convention delegates . . . meet peaceably 
and faithfully to register the result.^ 

lint any representative iiistitulion may at 
times fall short of an .snmed ideal for its 
behatiof without eiit'' d ■ losing its repre¬ 
sentative (haraeter. 

(It] may perform its functions on occasion by 
merely assenting, by toiilirming the acts of an 
existing leadership, or by accepting and ratify¬ 
ing a decision arranged at a diirereni level. What 
linppens in .such a situation is tliat the principal 
function of the representative institiilion is to 
legitiinire the previous decision.^ 

As legal entities, the conventiotts have 
been very nearly unrccogni/cd in federal 
law until recently. Political parties arc not 
mentioned in the federal Constitution, and 
only rarely and indirectly in federal stat¬ 
utes, The .Supreme Court, howeter, had 
occa.sion in 1952 to refer to “a state political 
parly, affiliated with a national party 
through acceptance of the national call to 
send state delegates to the national con¬ 
vention”; the Court upheld the authority 
of a state parly commiliee to recjuire tvould- 
hc )n'esidcntial electors to sign a pledge of 
support for the national party’s candidates, 
still to he selected.® Recent proposals to 
establish a federal Presidential Primaries 
Commission seem to have been drafted on 
the assumption that the party conventicni 

’ David B. Truman in Political Science Quarterly, 
Vol. 70 (June 1955), p. 311. 'I'he a.ssumption was 
attributed to the editors of Presidential Nominating 
Politics in iqyi, who in turn were attempting to 
apply such standards of legitimacy in political action 
as were assumed to be widely held among the 
American people. 

“ Malcolm M00.S, "New Light on the Nominating 
Process,” in Stephen K. Bailey, e.t al.. Research 
Frontiers in Politics and Government (Brookings 
Lectures 1955), p. 139. 

• Ray V. Blair, 343 U. S. 214, 223. 


is a type of representative institution. The 
establishment of such a commission would 
indirectly subject major features of the 
coiiveiiiions to prescriptions of federal 
law.^® 

The argument over what the conventions 
ought to he has undoithtedly been compli¬ 
cated by a basic uncertainty; is nomination 
by a party organization proper at all? The 
most cr itical aspects of the nominating proc¬ 
ess arise from the fact that the alternatives 
of choice innst he discovered as a part of 
the process. It is the function of the nom¬ 
inating process to reduce to finality the 
alternatives that can 1 )C made the subject 
of 'in election. 'I'he difference between the 
nominating proccs.s and the election process 
is rronctlielcss often nrisunderslood, be¬ 
cause of a hasty assumption that the nom¬ 
inating jirocedures of the two major jrarties 
arc limited to oirly two opposing jtossihili- 
tics—candidates will he chosetr by a snrall 
inner c ircle of bosses unlc.ss they arc deter¬ 
mined in a national primary wlicre all 
voters may lake part. 

Actually the party conventions occupy a 
middle ground. 'They can draw’ heaiily on 
the voters for guidance, which they ohtairr 
formally in stale primar ies aird informally 
by many kirrds of grass-roots contact. They 
ran also perform a service that is practi¬ 
cable onl) in a general parley—that of solv¬ 
ing the problems of conrpromisc, of com¬ 
bining first and sccortd choices into some 
result that the whole party will sujtjrort, 
thus maintaining parly uirity and avoiding 
disrupliort into splinter parties. This serv¬ 
ice of compromise is one of the essential 
differences between a major-party nomina¬ 
tion and a general election, and one that 
makes it futile to judge the rcjiresentative 
character of the nominations by the stand¬ 
ards appropi'iate to an election. 

"Such proposals bave included bills introduced 
in recent sessions of Congress: for example, by Sena¬ 
tor Paul H. Douglas of Illinois and Representative 
Charles E. Bennett of Elorida, S. 1288 and H. R. 
3004, 83 Cong. I sess. Discussion of these proposals as 
they were introduced in 1932 may be found in 
David, Moos, and Goldman, op. cit., Vol. i, pp. 217- 
24,230,242. 
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Nominating as the Recruitment 
of Leadership 

Leadership is not simply a quality pos¬ 
sessed by certain persons; in the main it is 
the product of a relationship among a num¬ 
ber of people in which one is recognized as 
leader and the others as his followers. The 
leader not only indiicnces the actions and 
Htlitudes of the followers but also as a rule 
acts as their representative in situations 
where they operate as a group. I he (jues- 
tion of who can serve as a leader is therefore 
related to the circumstances as well as the 
people—not only to the traits and qualities 
of the individuals, but particularly to the 
conllicts and problems in which they are in¬ 
volved. 

The recruitment of political leaders is 
ordinarily controlled or strongly influenced 
by the institutions through wdiich political 
action takes place. These institutions in¬ 
clude the constitutional and electoral forms 
embodied in law and also the customs and 
networks of influence through which in¬ 
formal j)olitical power is brought to bear. 
Students of political behavior have often 
assumed that in the selection of political 
leaders, whatever the formal aspects of the 

The manner in which the political community 
selects its leaders has always been a favorite subjerl 
for discussion among political scientists; it has also 
been receiving increasing attention from social psy- 
(Imlogists, sociologists, and cultural attthiopologisls. 
Much of the early discussion was concerned w'ith 
attempts to identify ideal personal trails that would 
fjualify individuals for selection as leaders or that 
could be used in explanation of why particular in¬ 
dividuals had been selected. More recently, greater 
emphasis has been given to the concept of leader¬ 
ship as a relationship. See Lester Ci. Scligman, “The 
Study of Political Leadership,” American Political 
Science Reinew, Vol. 44 fDec. 1950), pp. 904-15; 
Chester 1 . Barnard, Organization and Management 
(1948), pp. 39, 10fl-(K4. 

Sec also the chapter on “Leadership” by Cecil A. 
Gibb, in (Gardner Lindzey (ed.), Handbook of Social 
Psychology (1954), Vol. 2, pp. 877-920, for an ex¬ 
cellent summarization and review of leadership 
theory and research in social p.sycholog>'. 

Political scientists interested in leadership have 
inevitably been attracted to the study of the Presi¬ 
dency. Insofar as a body of theory on leadership 
can be found in American political science, it ap¬ 
pears mainly in the extensive and growing literature 
on the Presidency. 


process, the actual determination of the out¬ 
come has been in the haiid.s of an iniiei til¬ 
de that somehow formed itsell origin;Jly 
and then became sell-perpetuatiug.’‘ 1 liese 
students have, however, usually lound it 
diflit 111t to explain how the principal leadei 
is selected or arises among a gioup of leatl- 
ers, or how it is possible occasionally to find 
a leader coming to power who has been in 
opposition to what was considered the inner 
circle.^ ^ 

If the prcsidental nomination is to be 
studied as a leadership recruiting process— 
which it undoLibtetlly is, whatever else it 
may also be—then the study must go far 
beyond an examination of stabilized inner 
circles, their formation and renewal. All the 
patterns of leadership ascent must be taken 
into account, and most of all those that oc¬ 
cur wdien a post of top party leadership has 
fallen vacant with no definite heir apj)ar- 
ent. Crises of this sort differ witlely in the 
amount of conflict and freedom of choice 
that they engender, as well as in the 
breadth and cliaractcrislics of the groups 
that ])arli( ipalc directly in the activities of 
choice. 

In a previous study, Presidcnlial Nomi¬ 
nating Politics in 1052, a preliminary at¬ 
tempt was made to tlevelop a general-pur¬ 
pose classification of patterns of leadership 
succession, including inheriiance, inner 
group selection, and compromise or victory 

‘“Systematic studies of leadership recniitrnent 
within political parties, including particularly those 
of Ostrogorski, Michels, and Du verger, have tended 
10 emphasize the formation and renewal of inner 
circles. See, for example, Maurice Duverger, Political 
Parlies (1954), Chap. 3, “Party Leadership,” pp. 133- 
202, in which the previous literature is summarized 
along wiih much new research. 

One excellent study of this kind exists-“R. T. 
McKenzie’s British Political Parties (1955). See also 
the articles on C>anadian parly conventions by John 
W. Lederle: “National Party Conventions: Canada 
Shows the Way,” Southwestern Social Science Quar- 
terly (Sept. 1944), pp. 118-33, '‘The Liberal Conven¬ 
tion of 1919 and the Selection of Mackenzie King,” 
Dalhousie Review, Vol. 27 (1948), pp. 85-92, “The 
Liberal Convention of 1893,” Canadian Journal of 
Economics and Political Science (Feb. 1950), pp. 42- 
52; and the books on the New Zealand and Austral¬ 
ian party systems: Leslie Lipson, The Politics of 
Equality (1948), and Louise Overackcr, The Aus¬ 
tralian Party System (1952). 
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in factional conflict.^^ This classification sys¬ 
tem has been developed further in the pres¬ 
ent study and, as a basic step in the analysis, 
has been aj»plied to all the major-party 
presidential nominations since the begin¬ 
nings of the convention system. 

The Cycle of the Nominating Process 

"I'he nomination that is “made” at a con¬ 
vention is actually the product of a long 
series of activities and decisions stretching 
back through the years. Because of the four- 
year term of the Presidency, there is in gen¬ 
eral a four-year cycle in the nominating 
process.’"' For about three years after the 
election the contest for the next nomina¬ 
tion will generally be more or less latent. 
(This first phase of the cycle may last as 
long as seven years in the jiarty of a newly 
elected President who will presumably be 
nominated for a second term without con¬ 
test.) During this period the contest for the 
next presidential nomination lies hidden in 
the normal careers of outstanding jjolitical 
figures who arc building up their reputa¬ 
tions and attracting public attention as po.s- 
sible leaders. At the same time, the repre¬ 
sentatives of all kinds of special interests, 
secli<jnal, economic, or ideological, are 
groping around for a handhold on the situa¬ 
tion in the form of an attractive potential 
candidate, against the day when they may 
wish to take positive action. The potential 
candidates themselves and their friends and 
would-be managers are also groping aixnind 
for the issues, factional interests, and com- 

David, Mf)os, and Goldman, op. cit., Vol. i, pp. 
11-14. 

’*The quadrennial character of the presidential 
nominating cycle is vividly illustrated in Roy V. 
Peel and George Snowden, "From Four Years of 
Politics the Candidates Emerge." Public Opiniou 
(luartcr/y, Vol. 4 (Sept. 1940), pp. 451-64. Peel and 
Snowden use the "business review" technique of 
dividing the years 1936 to 1940 into quarterly sum¬ 
maries of high lights in pmsidential nominating 
politics. The preconvent ion campaign from 1936 fo 
1940 was particularly active in both parties in antici¬ 
pation of the possibility that President Franklin D, 
Roosevelt would retire at the end of his second 
term. 


binalions that might advance their poten¬ 
tial candidacies. Toward the end of the 
phase of latency there is a marrying of 
forces by which the potential candidates 
and the factional sources of support come 
together. T he factions in search of a leader 
and tile %vould-be leaders in search of a 
faction become joined for the period of the 
second jihase. 

If there is to be a contest over the nomi¬ 
nation, the second, or open, phase begins 
with the first overt announcement of can¬ 
didacy—in recent times, often as early as 
October or November of the year before the 
election. Oandidates who announce early 
incur the hazards of the “front-runner," 
much discussed cjuadrennially by political 
writers. But the mechanics of the presiden¬ 
tial primaries in several states and the re¬ 
quirements for campaign fund-raising in¬ 
creasingly press for early announcements by 
willing candidates, thus producing many 
months of open camjiaigning when there is 
an active contest. 

'I'he nomination is, of course, not always 
contested, and when it is, not always as 
vigorously as in each jiarty in 1952, or in 
the Democratic in 19,56. Of the sixty-three 
major-party presidential nominations since 
the beginnings of the convention system, 
seventeen went to an incumbent President, 
and twenty others were made without much 
of an open contest.’" 

^V^hen the phase of open contest docs oc¬ 
cur, the situation becomes organized in 
terms of the respective (ontestants and their 
supporting cohorts and takes on many of 
the asjiects of an election camjiaign. The 
moving tides of the struggle inside one or 
both of the parties often produce a public 
impression of the greatest confusion. In 
actuality, however, this phase is likely to be 
more simple in some respects than the 
phase of latency, when all possibilities had 
the appearance of being open. There are 

*®The total of sixty-three is an odd number be¬ 
cause no Whig convention was held in 1836. Nomi¬ 
nations by the bolting Democrats of i860 and the 
bolting Republicans of 1912 were omitted in com¬ 
puting the major-party total. Further details appear 
in later chapters, especially Chapter 6. 
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seldom more than three or four candidates 
mounting active preconvention campaigns, 
iliough there may be “dark horse’ candi¬ 
dates standing ready for an opening. 

In the third phase the contest is by one 
means or another brought to its formal con- 
(lusion. TJic phase begins when all con¬ 
cerned realize clearly either that one of the 
contestants will w'in or iJiat no contestant 
will hold an opening majority at the con¬ 
vention. Under the first contingency, both 
the second and tliird phases may be over 
when, or even befoie, the convention opens, 
even if the early contest has been an active 
one. This occurred, for example, in the Re¬ 
publican nominating contest of 1944, wdien 
Governor Thomas E. Dewey w’as sure of the 
nomination by mid-May, after a series of 
victories in the early jjriniarics. 

More often, the period of active contest, 
if it has occurred at all, extends into the 
opening tlays of the convention, with gen- 
crtil uncertainty over the outcome. The 
third and final phase—resolution of the 
i.ssue—then falls clearly to the convention 
itself, and is likely to involve difficult prob¬ 
lems and much responsibility for the party 
leaders. Especially tvheii there is a prospect 
of extended voting atid the possibility of 
a stalemate, resolution of the contest be¬ 
comes essentially a combination, on the 
one hand, of negotiation among candidates 
and other leaders and, on the other, of vot¬ 
ing by the delegates in full convention as¬ 
sembled. The issue then fre(|ucntly teaches 
settlement in the form of a divided vote. 

Relationsliips to the Party System 

The party conventions and the nominat¬ 
ing process have had a most intimate rela¬ 
tionship to the evolution of the American 
party system. The institutional origins of 
the national parties can be traced very 
largely in the evolution of the apparatus for 
dealing with presidential nominations, 
which occurred originally in Congre.ss but 
did not remain there. Neither the party sys¬ 


tem nor the nominating process can be 
studied in isolation: the practical rc(]uir(- 
ments of the party system have detemiiind 
many aspects of the nominating jjiocess, 
and vice versa. 

Such relationships exist because the ttoi, - 
nating process is not an end uttto itself. It is 
preparatory to an attempt to \Yin an elec¬ 
tion, Avhich in turn is preparatory tf) an 
attempt to ojterate a government. I'resmn- 
ably there are relationships between the 
manner in which a party noiuitiates its can¬ 
didates, the manner in which it campaigns 
for their election, and the manner in wln'di 
it governs—oi' even the extent to which it 
can be said to govern—if it succeeds in elect¬ 
ing its candidates. The various asf)ects of 
(he nominating jnocess thus need to be ex- 
.'tmined, not only in terms of their im¬ 
mediate consetjuences for the nomination 
itself, but rvith some regard for their effect 
on election campaigns and on the process 
of government in the widest sense. 

Fretjuently the party conventions have 
been referred to simply as “the nominating 
conventions,” on the obvious assumption 
that they have no other imjrortant func¬ 
tions. Other recognized functions do, how¬ 
ever, exist. The adoption of a platform is 
one of the oldest; so is the use of the con¬ 
vention as a campaign rally. The conven¬ 
tion has acted as the party governing body 
in some sense from the first, but the rec¬ 
ognition of this function is relatively re¬ 
cent, if indeed it is recognized even now by 
members of the conventions in any self- 
conscious sense. A function may be latent 
for a long time or, nonexistent at first, 
emerge while an institution develojis. In an 
institution as old as the party convention, 
it would be strange if all the functions that 
are manifest today had been so recognized 
from the beginning.^’^ 

The prc.scnt book is concerned primarily 
with the nominating activities of the con¬ 
ventions. It deals with the other functions 

"Ely Chinoy, Sociolo^cal Perspective (1954), pp. 
37-41; Robert K. Merton, Social Theory and Social 
Structure (1949), Chap. 1. 
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in the context of their relationship to the 
nominating process, but in so doing does 
not intend to suggest that they are not 
important in their own right. Actually, they 
merit more attention than they could be 
given in this book, especially since suitable 
research techniques need to be developed 
for coping with their special aspects. The 
platform function, for instance, in view of 
the growing importance of all forms of 
public policy activity, particularly needs 
the kind of attentive- and extended study 
that cuuid fit it into tlte entire -and rather 
amorphous—process b. ’^bicll party posi¬ 
tions are continuously developed and ad¬ 
justed on issues of public policy. In this 
process the adoption of a platform at a 
convention may sometimes be merely an 
incident and not even a dominant one—un¬ 
like the controlling position of the nomi¬ 
nating decisions among the phenomena to 
which they are most directly related. 

So much of the present book is depend¬ 
ent on newly compiled data and the use of 
new analytical systems that it has not been 
easy to bring over-all integration to the 
treatment as a whole. Understanding of 
many aspects of this subject will doubtless 
be greatly enhanced through further use, 
adaptation, and criticism of the work by 
other scholars. liut the job has to start some¬ 
where, and any contribution to a better 
understanding of the presidential nominat¬ 
ing process in its relationship to the party 
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system would seem sufficiently important 
to justify substantial efforts. 

The main objective of all the research, 
acfordingly, has been quite simply to 
achieve an improved perception of the proc¬ 
ess and its inner workings, preparatory to 
further efforts toward an understanding of 
the process as a whole and in its major 
parts. The important process elements are 
not equally conspicuous or equally acces¬ 
sible, even when their existence is known or 
suspected. A major concern has been to lo¬ 
cate evidences of recurring pattern and 
long-term change wherever they can be 
found. These are likely to be phenomena 
of importance, whether or not they lend 
themselves at fust to any easy or persuasive 
explanation. 

Whether by conscious action or through 
the oj)eration of unrecognized pressures, the 
conventions and the parties are sure to con¬ 
tinue changing with the passage of time. 
The more clearly the operations of these in¬ 
stitutions are seen and understijod, the 
more readily it w'ill be possible to devise 
efforts designed to improve their effective¬ 
ness in the general service of government— 
and the easier it will be to stave off changes 
that might be adverse to the general wel¬ 
fare. This, fundamentally, is the most 
weighty practical reason for pursuing the 
study of the details and the interrelation¬ 
ships of that central political operation, the 
choice of presidential candidates. 
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H 0 \V SH A LL THE political com- 
iminity designate its leaders, invest them 
with special power, restrain their activities, 
and finaiJy replace them? Many oi the most 
fundamental issues of political j)liilosophy 
are contained in that (juestiori. The proh- 
Jem was of great concern to the iiieinhers 
of the Constitutional Convention of 1787, 
and one that they found far more difficult 
to solve lor the executive branch of the 
government than for the legislature or the 
judiciary. The solution they provided re¬ 
mains largely unchanged in form, but there 
is no part of the Constitution wdierc lime 
and usage have done more to supply an un¬ 
anticipated wealth of unwritten content. 
I’his is particularly true of the presidential 
nominating process, the principal subjec 1 of 
this book. Moreover, the usages that have 
grown up around the nominating process 
are not only of critical importance in the 
choice of a President but also have much 
to do with how he is invested wdth special 
power, restrained, and eventually rej)laced. 

In the early years three systems of nomi¬ 
nation and election were successively used 
in choosing a President. The first was that 
contemplated by the Constitution as writ¬ 
ten. The seconcl grew up when party cau¬ 
cuses in Congress and popular elections in 
the states began to supplement the consti¬ 
tutional pre^visions. The third was pro¬ 
vided when national party conventions 
were convened to make formal nominations 
in the name of the parties, to be presented 
for later chcnce by the whole electorate. 
This third system solidified in various ways 
over the course of a generation, along with 


the two major political patties l>\ ^'hi(h it 
has been opeiaied since and coittiiuies 

in use todav. Lach ol die thrc’C' s\stems was 
the jnoducl of bolli an eailiei hislois and 
the ciicuinsian(t‘s of the da\. and c.u h of 
the first two left an iinjtrint on its successor, 
as undou 1 )tedI\ the third will also do—// a 
fourth system is eventually created. 

This is an area ol constitutional practice 
in which there has always been an ample 
supply of proposals for change. In recent 
years the concept of a national presidential 
j)rimary, coupled with electoral collc^ge re¬ 
form, has had considerable suj)pori in Con¬ 
gress. Although this book is nc^t concerned 
primarily with such j>roposals, past or pres¬ 
ent, the experience it deals with is relevant 
to consideration of their nominating as¬ 
pects. 

In view of the complexity of political in¬ 
stitutions, a grasp of historical origins is 
essential if egregious errors are to be 
avoided in further attempts at study and 
analysis. This chapter reviews materials un¬ 
doubtedly familiar to many students of 
American history, but it does so with special 
reference to aspects that will be the concern 
of the rest of the book. 


The Constitution and the Problem 
of Executive Leadership 

One of the most remarkable features of 
the American Constitution is the fact that 
it provides for a strong executive. This is 
not accidental. The provisions in cjuestion 
were the result of controversy that began in 

8 
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the earliest days of colonial his'or^ and that 
still continued when the Cor iirtion was 
being written. Moreover, tlv. acioption of 
the Constitution did not ev 1 the contro¬ 
versy.^ 

'I'he structure of gover* ent under the 
Articles of Confederation drawn in 1777 
was a reflection ot colon - senlinient. The 
only exet utive leaders!) at the head of 
the govertiincnt for whii the Arti'les pro¬ 
vided w'as vested in the m sidiug officer of 
the Continental (;ongr< • , i post in which 
there was rotation Iror,. , ar to year. Dur¬ 
ing the period of the A.tides, nine luen 
were diosen for this short-term ])rcsidcncy. 
But ilte conservatives in the Continental 
Congress never gave up their struggle for a 
■stronger form of government. In 178(1 they 
were able to secure authori/ation for what 
became the Ckmstitutional Convention of 
1787. 

Most of the thirty-nine members of the 
Constilvitional Convention who remained 
to the end and signed the final document 
wet e leaders of the conservative or national¬ 
ist wing of (he “party of revolution.” Well- 
read and jiolitically knowledgeable, they 
were well aware of history’s many records of 
conflict between executive and legislative 
organs. I’hey knew at first hand the recent 
struggle between arbitrary colonial govern¬ 
ors and protesting a.s.semblies. They were 
also intent on the political necessity for na¬ 
tional integration and the creation of a gov¬ 
ernment able to govern. They decided that 
there should be a chief executive office in the 
new government, and that it should be filled 
by a single Head of State, rather than by a 
committee. 

How, then, w’ould this chief executive be 
cho.sen? The basic premise widely held 
among the Founding Fathers, themselves 
mostly bred in an aristocratic tradition, was 
that there exists a “natural aristocracy” of 
men imbued with such qualities as virtue, 

’ Where other sources are not specifically cited on 
points involving original research, this chapter is 
based primarily on the historical material assembled 
by Ralph M. Goldman in “Party Chairmen and Party 
Faction, 1789-1900," unpublished doctoral disserta¬ 
tion, University of Chicago, 1951. 


talent, wealth, distinguished descent, learn¬ 
ing, and even physical strength. The prob¬ 
lem was to devise a method for selecting 
"the best” from among this natural aristoc¬ 
racy to serve as chief executive of the United 
Stales. 

The Virginia proposal was that Congress 
should choose the President. Many Virgin¬ 
ians held in high regard the parliamentary 
model evolving in the mother country, in 
which the jirime minister, the chief political 
executive, was chosen by the legislative ma¬ 
jority.- The Virginia ]jlan, however, would 
have violated the principle of separation of 
powers, to which the Founding Fathers 
were dedicated and which was their rea.son 
for establishing a separate executive. Nor 
was it possible to have the President chosen 
by the governors of the states, as proposeil 
by a delegate from Massachusetts, since this 
would undermine the establishment of a na¬ 
tional authority itidependent of the states. 
Nor could the President be chosen by direct 
election of (he "people,” since even the 
limited electorate of the day would not be 
able to cm))loy the "projjer” standards for 
soundly judging which one of the “natural 
aristocracy” was “the best.” 

The Convention finally settled upon the 
method of an ad hoc electoral college. Each 
state would convene separately its most cap¬ 
able individuals to serve brieflv as presi¬ 
dential electors, and these electors in their 
wisdom would choose “the best” .American 
for the office of President. I'he runner-up 
would become Vice Presitlcni. .Article II of 
the Cionstitution took care of the problem 
of large versus small slates in presidential 
eledions by providing that each state 
should have a number of presidential elec¬ 
tors equal to the number of its senators and 
representatives in Congress. Each state legis¬ 
lature was left to work out its own method 
for choosing the presidential electors. 

• Jhis conception undoubtedly carried over into 
the early government when the “Virginia Dynasty," 
particularly Madison and Monroe, followed the 
route from congressional leadership to the secretary¬ 
ship of state, then to the Pre.sidcncy. It was also em¬ 
bodied for many years in the custom of presidential 
nomination by congressional caucus. 
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The Founders soon found themselves en¬ 
gaged in a hot national campaign to secure 
the adoption of the new Constitution. Call¬ 
ing themselves Federalists, these members 
of the “party of the Constitution” met al¬ 
most overwhelming opposition in nearly 
every state, but they showed themseh'cs to 
be expert in the art of circumventing es¬ 
tablished political institutions. They had 
wisely provided for ratification by a mini¬ 
mum of nine specially elcctetl state con¬ 
ventions—not by the silting state legisla¬ 
tures, most of which were under the control 
of agrarian, Antifederalist majorities, the 
former radicals of the “party of revolution.” 
The Federalist, prepared by Alexander 
Hamilton, James Madison, and John Jay, 
was an cncyclojjcdia of political pliilorophy 
and a campaign textbook rolled into one. liy 
June 1788 the ninth stale had ratified the 
document that presented a new structure of 
national government and leadership, in¬ 
cluding what was tliought to be a strong but 
nonpartisan Presidency. 

Leadership Recruitment from 
Washington to Jackson 

The sixty-nine pre.sitlential electors who 
cast their ballots in February 1789 had no 
trouble making their unanimous choice of 
"the best.” George Washington was not 
only the acclaimed military genius of a suc¬ 
cessful revolution. He had also presided 
over the Constitutional Convention, was 
one of the wealthiest men in the country, 
and was the leading citizen of Virginia—the 
state with the largest electoral vote. 

In the brief span of Washington’s first 
administration many political leaders came 
to realize that elections are critical occasions 
for change, even revolution, by constitu¬ 
tional means. They saw that the choice of 
governmental officeholders and the adop¬ 
tion of legislative policy on the basis of 
numerical majorities would automatically 
invite organized eflorts to win those majori¬ 
ties. The recurring elections provided by 
the Constitution thus set in motion the 


forces that produced, first, a (.ongress with 
the members divided into opposing groups; 
then the division of the state electorates into 
organized parties: and finally the organiza¬ 
tion of national parties with the power to 
make presidential nominations in piepaia- 
tion for the quadrennial contests in whidi 
one party or tlie other would win cotitrol 
of the executive machinery of gf)vernmcni. 
.'\ny incumbetit of the Presidency, inicncleil 
by the Founding l athers to be a notipaiti- 
.san oflice. soon owed his jjosilion to the 
efforts of a political party. 

From Washington onward, the pio 
cediires bv which names came lorwaid lor 
consideration weie imjxntani, but elevi'ii 
presidential elections had been held. an<l 
.se\en Presidents had occufued (he ofli«e be¬ 
fore the system of nominating in a nation.d 
partv convention began in iS-ji-iK ;;;. K\er\ 
President since then, including Andrew 
[ackson for his second term, has been so 
nominated. During the years from 1789 to 
the early 18‘50’s there was a steady expan¬ 
sion of the electorate, through growth in 
jiopulation, the admission of new states to 
the Cnion, and the extension of the fran¬ 
chise to new groups of voters by the slate 
legislators. How to stabilize developing 
political institutions w’as a constant prob¬ 
lem, and the provisions of the Constitution 
were frequently tested sevetely. 

Emergent VartUsanship 
and the Twelth Amendment 

The four princijial figures in the opening 
years of the new government were President 
George Wa.shington, Secretary of State 
Thomas Jefferson, Secretary of the Treas¬ 
ury Alexander Hamilton, and Rejircsenta- 
tive James Madison. Washingon, although 
basically a Federalist, endeavored to remain 
neutral in the Hamilton-JefFer.son feud, in 
which Jefferson and Madison were allies, 
and also kept himself clearly above the 
party battle that took place in Congress and 
the electorate. As President, he made all 
major, and many minor, decisions in mat¬ 
ters of administration, but did tend to give 
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preferment to the Hamiltonian program. 
Fundamentally, his nonpartisanship rested 
on the assumption of continued Federalist 
dominance in public policy. 

In the opening session of the First Con¬ 
gress, Madison held the initialive in legisla¬ 
tive business, speaking from the floor twice 
as often as the next most frecjnent speaker, 
pushing through the Bill of Rights amend¬ 
ments, winning the fight against ihc use of 
titles of honor for American public ofRe.ials, 
and working hard to carry out his basic un¬ 
derstandings of the new constitutional sys¬ 
tem. Hamillon, acting through his congres¬ 
sional fi lends, seized the initiative in the 
second session of the Fitst Congress on be¬ 
half of the Federalist progi am. Party identi¬ 
fications in the First Congress were vague, 
but the supporters of the administration 
appeared to have a majority in each House 
as the situation stabilized. In the elections 
of 1790 for he Second Congress, the Fed¬ 
eralists won small hut definite majorities: 
37 to in the Thmse of Representatives, 
16 to 13 in the Senate. 

jefl'erson, after the les.sons of these elec¬ 
tions, began looking toward the general 
electorate for ultimate support of his phi¬ 
losophy of government. “I’he only correc¬ 
tive of what is corrupt in our present form 
of government,” he observed in a letter to 
George Mason, “will be the augmentation 
of the number in the low'er House, so as to 
get a more agricultural representation, 
which may put that interest above that of 
the stock-jobbers.”™ He promoted organiz¬ 
ing work in many states through personal 
correspondence. New York State required 
special attention since it was Hamilton’s 
main political base, and so, in May and 
June of 1791, Jefferson and Madison took 
their famous "botanizing expedition” up 
the Hudson Valley. The trip was credited 
with forging a political alliance between 
forces in New York and Pennsylvania, an 
alliance that shortly produced results in 
Congre.ss and in the electoral college. 

By 1792 the “Hamiltonians” and the 

* .Andrew A. Lipscomb (cd.). The Writings of 
Thomas Jefferson, Vol. 8 (1905), pp. 124-25. 
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"Madisonians” were rapidly becoming polit¬ 
ical parties. Jefferson, eager to come out 
openly against the Hamiltonian program, 
several times offered his resignation as Sec¬ 
retary of State, but was also among those 
urging Washington to serve a second term. 
When Washington agreed to do so, the 
party struggle focused on the Vice Presi¬ 
dency and the congressional scats. Local 
campaigning was intense. An increasing 
number of Antifederalists, finally obliged to 
admit the success of the Constitution, 
dropped their party designation and began 
to call themselves "Republicans”—signifying 
that they were oppo.sed to monarchy, which 
they accused the Federalists of trying to es¬ 
tablish. 

Washington received the unanimous vote 
of all 132 members of the electoral college. 
Of the second votes of each elector, the Re¬ 
publicans mustered 50 for George Clinton, 
not enough to heat the Federalist 77 for 
John Adams, who thus was re-elected Vice 
President. Four Republican votes went to 
Jefferson and one to Aaron Burr. The party 
balance in the Senate remained stable, but 
Washington entered his second term with 
the opposition in control of the House of 
Representatives. 

Jefferson left the Cabinet late in 1793. 
The Republican opposition then proceeded 
to make itself heard in the press, in Con¬ 
gress, and occasionally from Monticello. In 
1794 Hamilton left the Cabinet and de¬ 
voted himself with increasing vigor to party 
politics. The Federalists continued their 
practice of publicly decrying partisanship 
in government while at the .same lime con¬ 
ducting secret caucuses in the stale legisla¬ 
tures. Much of Hamilton’s party effort was 
carried on through organized non-party 
groups such as the Cincinnati, the cham¬ 
bers of commerce, and the professional as¬ 
sociations. 

Party organizing activities continued to 
mount as the third presidential election 
year, 1796, approached. It was clear that the 
electoral college provisions of the Constitu¬ 
tion were to receive their first real test. The 
Federalists were generally prepared to ele- 
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vate Vice President John Adams to the 
Presidency, TJiey were less concerned about 
the Vice Presidency, but most of them 
agiced, without inking organized action, 
that Thomas Pinckney of South Carolina 
would provide regional balance for their 
cause. 

Article II of the Constitution, however, 
required each elector to vote for “tw'o Per¬ 
sons” without indicating preference be¬ 
tween them. Whoever won the largest num¬ 
ber of votes, provided that the number was 
a majority of the total number of electors, 
would become President. In 178c) and lyc)!' 
the problem was simple, for all the electors 
gave one of their votes to AV'ashington. Tlic 
emphatic division of the vote for Vice Presi¬ 
dent in 1792, however, indicated the eflect 
of growing party activity. In 179(5 there 
would be 138 electors, and with each of 
them having two officially nonpreferential 
votes it W'as possible that many different 
presidential candidates might win only a 
few votes each. It was also jiossiblc that 
many of the electors might share the same 
clear preference for a certain man as Vh’ce 
President, and thus actually give him the 
Presidency when none of the intended first 
choices had mustered a majority. The fact 
(hat the electors voted in their own states 
and thus separately from each other made 
these possibilities all the more likely. In a 
contested situation, it seemed very evident 
that, if electors of like mind were to be 
mobilized in full strength, some influential 
leader or group was needed to unite them 
on a slate of clear first and second choices. 

Throughout 1795 and early 1796, Madi¬ 
son and his Republican colleagues consulted 
frequently regarding the problem. To bring 
coordinated action to their own side, the 
Repiiblicans in Congress held a caucus dur¬ 
ing the summer of 1796 and agreed to sup¬ 
port I’homas Jefferson and Aaron Burr. 
I'his was the first congressional caucus to 
make an open presidential nomination.'* 

* Speculation as to the personnel included in con¬ 
gressional caucuses can be answered, at least in part, 
from two sources. John Quincy Adams, who had 
been elected to the United States Senate as a 


When the electors met in 1796, the cross¬ 
currents of constitutional design and paiiy 
competition produced a confused onfconic. 
Ballots were cast for thirteen camlidates. 
The majority winner was .\dams, willi 71 
voles, and the runner-up was Jefferson, with 
68. Pinckney received 59 votes, and Burr, 
Jefferson’s running-mate. j{o. I’hus a Feder¬ 
alist became President with a Republican 
V'ice President. Twelve ol the y\dams elec¬ 
tors had di.ssif)ated their second-choice 
voles, and at least one elector had voted for 
both Adams and Jefferson, since between 
them they received 139 votes in an electoral 
<()llege of 138. Table 2.1 shows the leading 
slates in the electoral tollcge and tlie man¬ 
ner in which presidential electors were 
chosen in each. A change of 100 popular 
votes in Pennsylvania in 1796 would have 
lost (hat state’s 15 electoral votes to Jeffer¬ 
son and resulicd in Pinckney’s election as 
Vice President. On the other hand, the Re¬ 
publican press taunted .Adams with having 
won through the vote of the New York leg¬ 
islature, saying that the people would have 
voted for Jefferson—as indeed they did four 
years later. 

The exjjerience of 1796 emphasized the 
importance of pledging the electors to vole 
for both the presidential and vice-presiden¬ 
tial nominations of their respective parties. 
This step in party planning, however, was 
subject to still another possible confusion— 
a tie vote between the two candidates of the 

Federalist, reports in his famous Diary his attend¬ 
ance at the Republican caucus of 1808, presumably 
as a spectator. He dined beforehand with Senator 
Stephen R. Bradley of Vermont, who had called the 
meeting in his capacity of chairman of the preced¬ 
ing caucus of i8t)4. According to Adams, Bradley 
“said that he had issued his circulars to every re¬ 
publican member of both Houses; indeed, to every 
member, excepting five of the senate and twenty- 
two of the House of Representatives.” These had 
not been invited because “they have never been in 
the habit of acting with us.” Names of others active 
in the caucus included two senators and four repre¬ 
sentatives. Sec Allan Nevins (ed.). Diary of John 
Quincy Adams, PP- S'-S*- 

The last of the congressional caucuses, that of 
1824, was reported in some detail in the National 
Intelligencer, Feb. 16, 1824: the account included a 
complete list of the fourteen senators and fifty-two 
representatives present. 
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same party if all electors should cast their 
ballots as instructed by the popular vote. 

Between 1796 and 1800 increasing reli¬ 
ance was placed upon the congressional cau¬ 
cus to organize national and local party 
effort. The Republican caucus had little 
difficulty in uniting again u{)on a Jelferson- 
Burr ticket for i8(M). Unity was not so read¬ 
ily achieved among the Federalists. Presi¬ 
dent .Adams’ administration had alienated 
many of the memiters of his own party, par¬ 
ticularly Hamilton, who considered Adams’ 
re-election intolerable. Nevertheless most 
Federalists were constrained to suftport 
their incumbent President for re-election. 
They turned to another Pinckney of South 
Carolina—Cdiarles C.—as their choice for 
second place. 


Burr partisans for the state’s full quota of 
presidential electors. 

So perfect was Republican organization 
in 1800 that every one of that party’s elec¬ 
tors in the separate meetings in the states 
voted for Jefferson as his first clioice and 
Burr as his second choice. The outcome was 
the ultimate arithmetical absurdity of the 
system: Jefferson atid Burr, of the same 
party, tied for first place with votes each. 
Adams received 65 votes, Pitnkney 64, and 
|ohn |ay one vote. Fhe margin of victory, 
however, was close. A change of 214 ])opu- 
lar votes in New Yttrk City woidd have re¬ 
sulted in a Federalist state legislature, 12 
Federalist presidential electors from New 
York, and a Federalist majority in the elec¬ 
toral college. 


Table 2.1. Method of Choosing Prf.sidential Elfctors i.n 1796, 

Selected STATrj>“ 



Electoral 


State 

College Votes 

Method of Choosing 

Virginia 

21 

Each on a district-wide basis by voters. 

Massachusetts 

iG 

Seven on district basis by voters; nine by majority in stale legislature. 

Pennsylvania 


All on a single state-wide ticket by voters, popular majority winning 
all electors. 

New York 

12 

All by majority of state legislature. 


• Ba.scd on U. S. Bureau of fhc Census, Historical Statistics of the United States, J>- ^88. 


As a part of the presidential contest, 
Aaron Burr led Tammany Hall of New 
York City in an unprecedented “get-out-the- 
vote” drive during the elections for the 
state legislature in i8oo.’’’ It was Burr who 
introduced the use of a card index file for 
names of voters, thereby enabling party 
workers to ferret out every possible sup¬ 
porter on election day. The Republicans 
carried a majority into the New A'ork state 
legislature, which in turn selected Jefferson- 

* Named for an Indian chief, the Tammany so¬ 
ciety of New York was formed in 1789 as one of 
a number of patriotic societies using the name. The 
New York organization alone survived: it early be¬ 
came a center for political activity among the parti¬ 
sans known then as Republicans, later as Democrats. 


Burr, certain of at least the Vice Presi¬ 
dency yet eligible for the Presidency, did 
nothing to clarify the position as the elec¬ 
tion went into the House of Representa¬ 
tives for final decision. Ironically, the lame 
duck Federalist majority in the Flouse had 
the power to frustrate the election of Jeffer¬ 
son merely by voting for Burr. But Hamil¬ 
ton, now that the hated Adams tvas safely 
barred from the Presidency, saw the issue 
as a choice between tw'o lesser evils. Using 
every ounce of his influence, he convinced 
his Federalist colleagues that Jefferson, al¬ 
though “a contemptible hypocrite,” was in¬ 
corruptible, and therefore belter than Burr. 

The Republican victories of 1800 were 
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repeated in the congressional elections of 
i8o2. Jefferson’s personal popularity made 
his re-election in 1804 a matter of course, 
but he was uneasy about the ambitions of 
Vice President Burr. As early as 1802 he be¬ 
gan to encourage the Clintons of New York 
to undermine Burr’s political base in that 
state and prevent his getting another nomi¬ 
nation. Jefl’erson next moved for an amend¬ 
ment to the Constitution tliat would sepa¬ 
rate the vice-presidential from the presiden¬ 
tial electoral voting. On October 17, i8oj{, 
the opening tlay of the session, the j)roposed 
Twelfth Amendment was introduced into 
Congress. 

The debate in Congress involved a com¬ 
plete reversal of party roles. The Federalists 
opposed the amendment on the ground that 
it violated states’ rights, because it would 
diminish the possibility that presidential 
elections would be thrown into the House 
of Representatives, where each state, large 
and small, had one vote for President. 
The Republicans, traditionally strict con¬ 
structionists, argued that the Constitution 
was “an experiment,” to be amended when¬ 
ever practical experience made it seem 
necessary. Nevertheless, within eight weeks, 
the proposed amendment had gone through 
the Congress and been sent to the states. 
Ratification was completed on September 
25, 180.^, just in time to free Jefferson from 
the electoral college risks he had encoun¬ 
tered in 1800. 

The events of 1804 ended a cycle in 
.American political party development. The 
evidences included the rapid adoption, over 
Federalist opposition, of the amendment 
changing the mode of electing the principal 
officials of the national government; Hamil¬ 
ton’s death in a duel of honor with Burr; 
and the enlargement of Republican majori¬ 
ties in Congress that initiated two decades 
of one-party government at the national 
level. Until 1801 the Federalists had re¬ 
tained a working majority in both houses of 
Congress, although a diminishing one. 
When the Seventh Congress opened session 
in 1801 the Republicans had majorities in 
both houses, and in successive Congresses 
their majorities became distinctly lopsided. 


PARTY CONVENTIONS 

One-Party Buie 

Jefferson was renominated by acclama¬ 
tion in i8o.^, when the Reiniblican caucus 
in Congress met to perform its nominating 
function for the third time. Balloting was 
necessary on the vice-presidential nomina¬ 
tion; George Clinton of Netv 'i’ork was 
chosen. The election was a triumph for Jef¬ 
ferson and the Twelfth Amendment. The 
revised electoral cf)llege system produced 
162 votes each for Jefferson and Cdiiitnn. 
and 1.] each for C.barles C. I’imkney and 
Rufus King, the Federalist (aiididates. In 
1808, dcs|)itc glowing ol)jc( tions to the cau¬ 
cus system, the Republicans in (.'ongre.ss 
met again and, with Jeflerson’s support, 
nominated James Madison for President. 
Clinton was again nominated for Vice Presi- 
tlcnt. 

"King Caucus” was never fully enthroned 
in the Federalist party. The system was un¬ 
necessary when the party was in power, and 
the congressional basis for it disappeared 
rapidly when the party had lost the Presi¬ 
dency. In 1804 the Federalist candidates, 
Pinckney and King, were nominated in a 
congressional caucus, but objection fol¬ 
lowed from the noncongrcssional Federalist 
leaders of Massachusetts and New York, 
who were more powcrftil in their home 
states than the party minority was in Con¬ 
gress. In 1808 the Federalists held no con¬ 
gressional caucus. Instead, at the instance of 
a committee of Massachusetts legislators, a 
delegate convention was held in New York. 
Although held without ptiblic notice and 
with its sessions clo.sed to the public, this 
was in essence the first national nominating 
convention.® Eight of the seventeen states 
were represented, and the convention en¬ 
dorsed Pinckney and King. In the electoral 
college, Madison won by 122 votes to Pinck¬ 
ney’s 47. 

Nominating procedures in 1812 were car¬ 
ried on in the shadow of the outbreak of war 
with Great Britain. Madison received a 
unanimous renomination in the Republican 

•S. E. Morison, “The First National Nominating 
Convention," American Historical Review, Vol, 17 
(July 1912), pp. 744-63. 
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congressional caucus, but a grou > o! bolting 
party members in New Yorl jaeked De 
Wilt Clinton. A secret Fedei. iisi cotiven- 
tion met in New York and tK inated Clin¬ 
ton as a fusion candidate. .ui-son wfm his 
second term, but the Federaiist candidate re¬ 
ceived 89 voles in the electoral college to 
Madison’s ia8. I'hc Federalists also gained 
in Congress, although still greatly outnum¬ 
bered there. 

By i8i^ the war was (.t, and the Feil- 
eralist party had been ci nsidcraldy dis¬ 
credited in the piocess. .at ison’s “heir aj)- 
parent” w'as Secretary (<t Si ate J.ames Mon¬ 
roe, but Secretary of the Treasury Wil¬ 
liam II. (aawford was pojjular—dcsjnte his 
disavowals of candidacy. Monroe Avas nomi¬ 
nated by the most sharply divided caucus 
A’ote that had so far occuircd, to Craw- 
IVjrd’s 5.}. The Federalists held no organi/ed 
caucus or convention; by common ccjrisent, 
their twice-defeateil vi((‘-[)re.sidenlial candi¬ 
date, Rufus King, was given the empty 
honor of a hopeless lace. FTe was the last 
of the Federalist candidates for President. 

The Federalist jjarty continued to have 
a small rc|)resentation in Congress until 
182.1 ‘ind then disappeared—mainly the vic¬ 
tim of its own incapacity to adapt to the 
organi/ational and leadership rc^cjuiremcnts 
of an expanding electoiate. Tn 1802, Ffaniil- 
ton had developed an elaborate plan for a 
Federalist as.sociation to be called “The 
Christian Constitutional Society,” with a 
due.s-paying membcTship and an active or¬ 
ganizational program. To this suggt\stion he 
had received the folloiving reply: 

An attempt at association, organized into 
clubs, on the part of the Federalists, ivoidd re¬ 
vive a thousand jealousies and suspicion.s. . . . 
Without any exertion on our part, in the course 
of two or tlircc years [the Republicans] will 
render every honest man in the country our 
proselyte.^ 

Two years later, Hamilton was dead. In 
twenty-four years out of office, the party 
never recovered from the complacency of its 
other early leaders. 

’ Letter from James A. Bayard in John C. Hamil¬ 
ton (ed.). The Works of Alexander Hamilton, Vol. 6 
(•Sst). p. 544 - 
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The election of Monroe in 1816 inaugu¬ 
rated what became known as “the era of 
good feelings,” a period in which there was 
neither an important opposition party nor 
a clearly defined set of divisions w'ithin the 
majority party. Several strong congressional 
leaders were competing with each other, 
and turbulence was growing among the 
various factions and cliques in Congiess 
and the country. Rut in 1820 all welcomed 
a postponement of any showing of electoral 
force until 1824. Monroe was renominated 
by common consent and without formal ac¬ 
tion. No other parly candidate was placed 
in the field against him. The electors gave 
him 2*15 votes, with 3 abstentions and one 
vote for John Quimy Adams. As might be 
expected, popular inletest in the election 
reached a low ebb. 

Monroe was the last of the “Virginia Dy¬ 
nasty,” and toAvard the end o! his second 
term it was clear that changes were becom¬ 
ing inevitable. Monroe hini.self had the 
makings of a strong executive. But, under 
the system of succession by which he had 
come to office, he had inherited a constitu¬ 
tional position that was in juocess of being 
stripped of its real poAver. The Presiilent 
oAved his nomination to the members of his 
])arty in Congress, yet they had no feeling 
of dependence on him for their oAvn elec¬ 
toral success, since there Avas no effective 
opposition party. As President, Monroe 
could preside but not rule, the end result 
of trends that had required tAvo decades to 
unfold. 

The Breakdown 
in Nominating Arrangements 

In the country at large the political en¬ 
vironment was changing rapidly. State con¬ 
stitutions were being overhauled and popu¬ 
lar suffrage extended. The census was re- 
Hecting important popuhttion changes, 
shifting Virginia from first to third place 
and putting Ncav York first and Pennsyl- 
\ania second. 'I'hc urban centers were be¬ 
coming pivots of power, not only because of 
their wealth, but also because of their vot¬ 
ing strength as more and more wage-earners 
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gained the franchise. The frontier areas 
were also growing and were increasingly in¬ 
sistent on a greater voice in political affairs. 

As 1824 approached, five major candi¬ 
dates emerged for the nomination of what 
was now called the Democratic-Republican 
party. John Quincy Adams of Afassachu- 
setts, son of the second President, w’as Sec¬ 
retary of State. William H. Crawford of 
Georgia w'as Secretary of the Treasury. 
John C. Calhoun of South (Carolina was 
Secretary of War. Henry (.lay of Kentucky 
was Speaker of the House. General Andrew 
Jackson ot Tennessee was a national hew 
and was again sitting in the United States 
Sena tc. 

Tile congressional (aucus hail not func¬ 
tioned at all as a nominating instrumen¬ 
tality in 1820, and there was opposition to 
its revival in 1824. Several proposals for a 
national Democratic-Republican nominat¬ 
ing convention came to nothing. In the 
end, the several candidates were nominated 
mainly by the agencies most favorable to 
each of them, particularly the legislatures 
of their home states. The Georgia legisla¬ 
ture favored Crawford, but declared that 
only a congressional cam us could legiti¬ 
mately make the nomination. On the other 
hand, the Tcnnc.ssee legislature nominated 
Jack.son, then issued a formal resolve that 
the caucus procedure was unconstitutional. 
A congressional committee a.scertained that 
most ^embers deemed the caucus method 
“inexpedient.” Nevertheless, a minority at¬ 
tended a caucus at which Crawford was 
nominated. 7 'his was the last congressional 
caucus ever held for the purpose of nomi¬ 
nating a presidential candidate. 

In 1824 presidential electors were chosen 
in a variety of ways: by the legislatures in 
six stales, by congressional districts in seven 
states, and on a state-wide ticket in eleven 
states. In only five states were Jackson, 
Adams, Crawford, and Clay all represented 
on the same ballot. Calhoun had found 
little support outside his own state for the 
Presidency, but was named by both the 
Adams and Jackson men as their vice- 
presidential choice. The total popular vote 


in the eighteen states where the people 
voted for presidential electors was slightly 
over i55o,iK)o. Jackson won 99 of the 261 
electoral college votes for Ptesidenf, not 
enough to elcit; Adams 84, (.rawiord 41, 
and Clay 37. For the Vice Presidency, Cal¬ 
houn led a field of six with 182 votes and 
was elected.® 

The choice for President was thus thrown 
into the House of Representatives, to be 
made, as provided in the (Constitution, from 
the lop three. (Clay, as the low man and as 
Speaker of the House, was ])Ut in the role 
of kingmaker and swung his influence to 
Adams. Each stale delegation in the House 
had one vote. The vote was taken on Pebru- 
aty 9, 1825, and showed 13 states lor Adams 
(a majority), 7 states for Jackson, and 4 lor 
Crawford. When (Clay subseijuently became 
.Adams’ Secretary of State, Jackson and his 
managers immediately set up the cry “cor¬ 
rupt bargain. ” 'Fhe Jacksonians, declaritig 
that the people had been (heated by “the 
dynasty of the Secretaries,” vowed revenge 
in 1828. 

Thus the stage was set for the new party 
alignments: the Adams men versus the 
Jackson men. 'I'he outcome seemed prede¬ 
termined, for President Adams professed 
opposition to political parties and made lit¬ 
tle effective use of his office and its preroga¬ 
tives to organize for his own re-election. 
The Jacksonians, on the other hand, were 
willing organizers and turned expert hands 
to the creation of what was to become a 
new party—legislative and electoral, stale 
and national. 

In October 1825 the Tennessee legisla¬ 
ture again nominated Jackson for Presi¬ 
dent. Jackson accepted the nomination and 
resigned from the Senate to begin his cam¬ 
paign. In Washington, Senator Martin Van 
Buren of New York placed himself at the 

•Acfording to Wilfred E. Binkley, this was the 
first election in American history in which estimates 
of the popular vote for each candidate for President 
were widely publicized. These estimates indicated 
that Jack.son led with about 48 per cent of the 
popular vote, an important factor in the sub.sequent 
popular outcry when he was denied the office. 
(Binkley, American Political Parties, Their Natural 
History, 3d cd., 1958. pp. 111-12.) 
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head of the anli-administration forces in 
Congress. In a siaiement on January 13, 
1827, he j)roposed that a national conven¬ 
tion be called to nominate candidates for 
President. No action followed the sugges¬ 
tion, but it was sufficient to prompt Presi¬ 
dent Adams to call Van Buren “the great 
electioneering manager ol General Jack- 
son.” Adams’ own renomination for the 
contest of 1828 came out of a state conven¬ 
tion in Maine, and was later endorsed by 
the legislatures of Vermont and Massachu¬ 
setts and bv state conveni i.uis in New York 
and Pennsylvania. 

'Phe methods for choosing presidential 
electors were still shifting in the direction 
of popular choice. Between 1824 and 1828, 
election by slate legislatuie dropped from 
six to two and by congressional district 
from seven states to four, while election by 
state-wide general ticket went up from 
eleven to eighteen. The pojiular vote for 
electors rose to 1,155,000 in 1828, as agaimt 
350,000 four years earlier. The electoral col¬ 
lege outcome was 178 for Jackson and 83 
for Adams, 

Jackson’s election in 1828 brought with it 
a revolution in party politics that remains 
a favorite topic of comment for historians 
and jioliticians. It ended an era in the de¬ 
velopment both of the Presidency as an 
office and of relations between the Congress 
and the Executive. Jackson came to power 
as the result of a highly organized jiopular 
movement in which he owed nothing to 
those members of Congress who had re¬ 
frained from becoming his announced sup- 
jjoriers. I’hercafter the Presidency could be 
and was to be occupied at times by incum¬ 
bents w'ho were notably independent of the 
Congress, and who entered office with at 
least some organized support from the poli¬ 
tical party by which they had been nomi¬ 
nated. 

It is easy to decry the congressional cau¬ 
cus as a nominating instrumentality in 
view of its evident weaknesses during the 
period in which it was used. But most of 
those weaknesses were probably the result 
of the imbalance in the party system as a 
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whole, which in turn was the result of the 
disintegration of the Federalist party in 
Congress and in the country. If the Federal¬ 
ist party had maintained its position as an 
effective component in a two-party system, 
the congressional caucuses of the two major 
parties would each have been subjected to 
the discipline of competition in their selec¬ 
tion of presidential candidates. The con¬ 
gressional caucuses might then have become 
as dependent upon the presidential candi¬ 
dates that they nominated as the candidates 
were upon them. In that event, the whole 
pattern of historical dcvelojmicnt might 
have been dilfercnt, and in some re.spects 
it might hav'e been a development more 
conductive to an integrated and effective 
national leadership than the one that actu¬ 
ally occurred for a period of several dec¬ 
ades.® 

Early History of Party Conventions 

The first national party convention in 
the incKlern sense was held by a short-lived 
party known as the Antimasons that sprang 
up in western New York and Massachusetts. 
Although some of its members were office¬ 
holders, its chance of nationwide growth 
and success depended on appealing mainly 

“ The relationship suggested is apparently the one 
that has come to prev.Til between British party 
leaders and members of Parliament; an analogous 
evolution tan also be illustrated in .\merican politi¬ 
cal history. Under the origina! provisions of the 
Constitution, members of the United Stales Senate 
were supposed to be selected by the state legis¬ 
latures, with an implied respon.sibility to accejrt 
instructions from them. But any willingnc.ss to accept 
instructions bad largely di.sappcared by the 18jo’s, 
and the practice was already developing by which 
senatorial campaigns were carried to the voters in 
the states with the object of amtrolling the election 
of state legislators. In the Liiicoln-Donglas campaign 
of 1858, party slates of candidates for the Illinois 
legislature were formally pledged to the respective 
parly candidates for .senator. By the emi of the cen¬ 
tury people were referred to t!ie ‘'election of Sena¬ 
tors” in November, meaning the elections for the 
stale legislatures. 'I'he .Seventeenih .Amendment was 
made po.ssible because wlial it formalized was 
already largely in existence in more than half of 
the states. See William H. Riker, " The .Senate and 
American Federalism,” American Political Science 
Review, Vol. 49 (June 1955), pp. 452 - 69 - 
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to voters in areas where the party had not 
yet won any elections. For this purpose a 
congressional caucus was obviously out of 
the question: an organization had to be 
built from the ground up, with recognition 
for adherents who had no representation 
whatever in public office. A party conveu' 
tion would answer this purpose. 

Accordingly the New York State Anti¬ 
mason meeting in 1829 called a rational 
convention to meet in Philadelphia on 
September 11, 1830. This was the first na¬ 
tional party convention open to the pub- 
lic. It in turn called a nominating conven¬ 
tion for September 2{', 1831, at Baltimore, 
at which 116 delegates appeared and nomi¬ 
nated William Wirt for the Presidency. 

The Antimasons established four prece¬ 
dents that influenced other party conven¬ 
tions. Delegations were chosen in a manner 
determined by each state. Each delegation 
had as many votes as the state’s reprcscnt.i- 
tion in Congress. A special majority—in this 
case three fourths of the delegates—was re¬ 
quired for nomination. Finally, an Anti- 
masonic national committee was appointed 
to carry on between elections. 

The party, however, did not sun'ive to 
hold another convention. One of its two 
principal leaders, Thurlow Weed of New 
York, moved over into the Adams or "Na¬ 
tional Republican” wing of the Democratic- 
Republican party and later played a key 
role in founding the Whig party and then 
the Republican party. The other, Benjamin 
F. Hallett of Massachusetts, was to be the 
first national committee chairman of the 
Democratic party. 

The second national convention was held 
by the National Republicans. By 1831 these 
conserv'atives had so few of their men in 
Congress that they, like the Antimasons, 
needed a device to give them at least a 
semblance of nationwide representation. 
Accordingly, they met in Baltimore on De¬ 
cember 12, 1831, and nominated Henry 
Clay and John Sergeant. With Clay’s over¬ 
whelming defeat in 1832, this attempt to 
form a conservative party from the dissi¬ 


dent elements of the Democratic-Republi¬ 
cans was abandoned, and no further Na¬ 
tional Republican conventions were held. 

On May 21-22, 1832, the Jackson sup¬ 
porters held a convention, also in Balti¬ 
more, of what was still called the Dem¬ 
ocratic-Republican party. The reason in 
this case was the bitter split in the admin¬ 
istration between the supporters of Vice 
President John C. Calhoun and those of 
Secrctaiy of State Martin \'an Buren. The 
struggle was first brought into the open 
by the refusal of Washington society, led by 
the Calhoun faction, to receive Peggy 
O’Nealc Eaton, the second wife of the Sec¬ 
retary of War, To Jackson the situation was 
reminiscent of the years of social difficulties 
suffered by his deceased wife Rachel; when 
he raised the issue at a Cabinet meeting, 
Martin Van Buren, a widower, was the only 
member to support Mrs. Eaton. Vice Presi¬ 
dent Calhoun had a strong following in Con¬ 
gress, and Major William B. Lewis, of Jack- 
son’s “Kitchen Cabinet,” therefore suggested 
the convention as an instrument for pulling 
the party together by drawing on Jackson’s 
vast strength among the people. He also sug¬ 
gested the timing: the convention should 
be held after Congress had adjourned and 
gone home, so as "to prevent an improper 
interference by members of Congress.”'® 

The Democratic-Republican convention 
followed the Antimasons in allowing each 
state to use its own judgment in choosing 
delegates; votes were allotted among the 
delegations on the electoral college basis; 
and a special majority of two thirds was 
required for nomination. To minimize 
public signs of disunity, each delegation 
was required to elect a spokesman to cast 
its vote. Jackson was unanimously nomi¬ 
nated to succeed himself, and Van Buren 
was named for Vice President, 208 to 75, 
the Calhoun men failing to muster a third 
of the votes in opposition. 

Thus the convention system was inau- 

“ "Origin of the Democratic Convention," Ameri¬ 
can Historical Magazine and Tennessee Historical 
Quarterly, July 1908, pp. *67-73. 
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gurated by three parties in preparation for 
the 1832 campaign, as an agency for party 
representation independent of Congress. 
The underlying cause for this innovation 
was the matured dissatisfaction with the 
congressional caucus system of nomina¬ 
tions. The immediate cause in all three 
parlies was the manifest impossibility of ob¬ 
taining a rcjnesentalion in ihe existing 
Congress that the party leaders could regard 
as acceptable. 'I'he two sp nter parties died 
not long a^ter birth, bu: the Democratic 
national convention, as i' son came to be 
called, has survived to bee- ne one of the 
most durable political insiilutions extant 
anywhere. 

Some years were rct|uirccl lo establish the 
authority of the national party conventions 
to determine the piesidcntial nominations, 
with the party system itself in flux. Never¬ 
theless, a second Democratic national con¬ 
vention was held in 1835, a third in 1840. 
The Whigs held their first national conven¬ 
tion in 1839. I'hereafter the nominating 
conventions of the leading national parties 
were uniformly held in the presidential 
election years. 

The Jackson-Van Buren Succession 

President Jackson’s preference for Van 
Buren as his successor was known even be¬ 
fore “the Little Magician” became Vice 
President, but this preference was strongly 
opposed by some of Jackson’s own support¬ 
ers. In preparation for 1836 the convention 
date was set for May 1835, to head off anti- 
Van Buren moves and clear the political 
atmosphere early. When the convention 
met, however, it was justified as a reform 
measure by its permanent chairman, who 
said: 

. . . the democracy of the Union have been 
forced to look to a national convention, as the 
best means of concentrating the popular will, 
and giving it effect in the approaching election. 
It is in fact, the only defense against a minority 
president.^^ 

'^Niles’ Weekly Register, Vol. 48, (May 23, 1835). 


Van Buren received the presidential 
nomination without opposition, but the 
party’s disharmony became evident in the 
choice of a nominee for Vice President. A 
motion to abolish the two thirds rule had 
previously been passed; just before the 
nominating ballots were taken, the action 
was reconsidered and, with the Virginia 
delegation reversing itself, the rule was 
put back into effect. Richard Johnson of 
Kentucky received a bare two thirds of the 
votes cast but, since many delegates ab¬ 
stained, less than two thirds of the con\’en- 
tion. The Virginians, although agreeing lo 
support Van Buren in the campaign, slated 
their iefusal to support Johnson for Vice 
President under any condition. The con¬ 
vention nonetheless let the nomination 
stand. 

Van Buren was duly elected in 1836, but 
no vice-presidential candidate received a 
majority. Johnson had 147 electoral votes 
to 147 for three oiheis. Thus the Senate re¬ 
ceived its first and, so far, only opportunity 
to choose a Vice President. Johnson was the 
choice. 

The calls for both the 1832 and 1835 
Democratic-Republican conventions had 
been issued by the legislature of New 
Hampshire. In 1840 the call came from the 
New Hampshire slate committee, which 
observed that the choice of a candidate for 
second place on a Van Buren slate might 
be left to the states, .^t the convention, a 
committee reported that it found no opposi¬ 
tion to Van Buren’s nomination for a sec¬ 
ond term, and that it seemed desirable not 
lo nominate a single vice-presidential can- 
didiate. The adoption of tiiis rep(»rt con¬ 
stituted the entire nominating procedure. 
The convention also officially sitottened 
the party name from Democratic-Republi¬ 
can to Democratic and adoj)tcd ti statement 
of party principles called a “platform.” 
Subsequently, three candidates for Vice Pres¬ 
ident were named through the action of 
caucuses, conventions, and rallies in the 
various states. All three went down to de¬ 
feat with Van Buren in the election. 
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The Whigs Adopt licans 557.'- I'he elcctoial (ollcge volt-, 

the Convention System however, was i7‘> lor V^an Buren against 

a combined total ol i2.j for the other presi- 
Hcnry Clay’s defeat as a National Re- dential candidates, 
publican in i8‘}2 was followed by further Harrison had made the best Whig show 
attempts to form an ojjposition party. By dertoial college. Soon after the 

1834 the “Whig" puny wa.s spreading out election a political rally in New York City 
of the South as the principal vehicle for jannehed the Harrison candidacy for 1840, 
the anti-Jacksonian forces. Tlnirlow Weed Henn- Clay followed with his own an- 

promptly became the outstanding Whig or- nouncemcrit. General Winfield Scott also 
ganizer in New \ork State. Clay was the drew large support. I’hurlow Weed urged 
leading public figure in the newly forming clay to stav out of the 1840 race on the 
jrarty, but it contained much other presi- grounds that Harrison had a better chance 
dential timber. Weed, who had opposeil of winning because Clay had made too 
giving Clay the .Amimasonic nomination in many enemies. Clay would not agree, and 
1831, remained doubtful about him as a j,is supporters laid plans for a Whig na- 
vote-j^tter in a national election. Weed s tional convention. Many of the Harrison 
skepticism about Clay was a continuing con- men preferred to leave the nomination to 
tribution to factionalism in the Whig party, the state legislatures, where their forces 
In 1835 and 1836 the variety of interests were strongest, but Weed saw the possibili- 
among the Whigs was too much for a ties for stopping Clay in a national conven- 
united front against the Democratic-Re- tion and made ready his strategy, ’l ire tall 
publicans. I-ew of the new party’s leaders was issued by a Whig congressional cau- 
believed that a national convention was cus. 

capable of binding the fragments. The The first Whig national convention met 
final strategy lor the anti-Jacksonians was on December 4, 1839, at Harrisburg, 

enunciated through the National Intelli- Shortly after its opening a Harrison dele- 
geiicer, their major newspaper. I’he plan gate and a Webster delegate jointly .spon- 
was to run several strong stale and regional sored the keystone of the Weed strategy: 
leaders for President in the areas where the unit rule. Under this proposal, a ma- 
each was strong, thus preventing an elec- jority in each state delegation could com- 
toral college majority lor Van Buren and mit the entire delegation’s vote to its pre- 
forcing the decision into the House of ferred candidate. The unit rule procedure 
Representatives. Senator Daniel Webster gave Clay 103 votes, Harrison 94, and 
would hold New England, the Northwest Scott 57 on the first nominating ballot, 
would unite on General William Henry Twenty Scott votes in the New York delega- 
Harrison, the Southwest would support tion, however, were subject to Weed’s con- 
Tennessee s Hugh I.. White. Clay kept him- trol. When these and other Scott votes 
self out of the race, awaiting the outcome moved over to Harrison, the final result 
of the Whig party's trial run on the na- was: Harrison 148, Clay 90, and .Scott 16. 
tional scene. The Clay supporters were furious. An at- 

1 he Whig plan to win the election of tempt was made to pacify them by giving 
1836 very nearly succeeded. Van Bureii's a Clay man second place on the ticket, but 
majority was only 2f„f,88 in a popular vote they would have none of it. The vice-presi- 
of 1,505,290, with electors chosen by popu- dential nomination went instead to John 
lar vote in every state except South Caro- Tyler of Virginia, a former Democrat whose 
lina. For the first time, a competitive two- Whiggery was of recent vintage. Finally, a 
parly system had come into existence in letter from Henry Clay was read, in which 
most of the states, w’ith the Whigs carrying 
485 counties and the Democratic-Repub- /« 9 a 7 ' 9 Srpp^> 7 ™^*"’ 
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he acknowledged the competence of the 
Harrisburg convention to make the nomi¬ 
nations. The convention adjourned with¬ 
out preparing “an address to the nation.” 

The Whig "Tippecanoe and Tyler, too” 
campaign jnoved too ninth for the divided 
Van linren machine. T’he popular vote 
jumped to over 2,400,000, a gain of about 
60 per cent from tlie previous election— 
a rate of increase not since equaled, even 
after the adoption of women’s suffrage.''’ 
'I'hc W^iigs polled 555 per cent of the popu¬ 
lar vote, and Harrison carried the electoral 
(ollege by 2^^ votes to Van Buren’s fio. 

Two Parties in Precarious Balance 

In the four successive elections from 1840 
to 1852, the party in office was defeated in 
each election, which meant that the two 
parties alternated at four-year intervals. 
T'he ensuing problems of an unstable party 
system were accentuated by two cases of 
vice-presidential succession. Five Presidents 
held oflSce during the twelve years. 

President Harrison died one month after 
taking office in 1841, the first President to 
die in office. His death had many conse- 
(jucnces. Vice President John Tyler took 
office as President on his own initiative, and 
in the face of views in Congre.ss and Cabi¬ 
net tiiat he was only an acting incum¬ 
bent of the office. Tyler’s position on the 
interpretation of the Constitution w'as the 
one that prevailed, but the constitutional 
(juestions were grist for Henry Clay’s mill. 
Before long, a Whig congressional caucus 
proceeded to read I’resident Tyler out of 
the party he had so recently joined. Even¬ 
tually, Tyler tried to create a middle-of- 
the-road party of his own, and in 1844 a 
pro-Tyler Democratic convention met on the 
same day as the regular Democratic con¬ 
vention and gave him a perfunctory nomi¬ 
nation. 

In the Whig party Henry Clay's princi¬ 
pal opponents for the 1844 nomination 
were such perennials as Daniel Webster and 
Winfield Scott. To Clay’s supporters, a na- 

“ Ibid., pp. 28 , 26. 


tional convention seemed unnecessary, but 
one was held at the instance of the Whig 
congressional caucus. Clay was nominated 
by acclamation—in the absence of Thurlow 
Weed, who had encountered factional 
troubles of his own in New York. Weed’s 
influence w'as credited with preventing Mil¬ 
lard Fillmore of New York from receiving 
the vice-presidential nomination, and the 
later failure of Weed and his organization 
to get out the vene in the election may have 
cost the ticket New York’s 36 electoral 
votes. With New York, Clay would have 
won. 

In 1848 the Whig convention, again 
meeting at the call of a congressional cau¬ 
cus, considered another bid for the nomina¬ 
tion from its titular leader, Henry Clay. 
The Mexican War had, however, produced 
a new crop of military heroes, including 
General Zachary Taylor. Thurlow Weed 
backed Taylor in an obvious repetition of 
the 1840 strategy, and Taylor won the 
nomination on the fourth ballot. The Clay 
forces retaliated in the nomination of 
Weed’s archenemy, Millard Fillmore of 
New' York, for tlie Vice Presidency. The 
Taylor-Fillmore ticket won the election, 
hcli>ed in part by the newly formed Free- 
Soilers, w'hose candidate, Martin Van Buren, 
split the Democratic vote. President Taylor 
died a year after taking office, and Fillmore 
was thus the second Vice President to be¬ 
come President through constitutional suc¬ 
cession. The grim reaper had twice out¬ 
witted Thurlow Weed, quickly denying 
him access to the White House through the 
two Whig Presidents whom his strategy had 
nominated. 

During the Tyler administration, the 
“regular” Democrats had divided on the 
issue of Texas annexation. The southerners 
generally were pro-annexationist; Andrew 
Jackson in retirement declared for annexa¬ 
tion in 1843. In April 1844, Buren 
and Clay both published letters opposing 
immediate annexation, apparently by 
agreement and in the hope of removing 
the issue from the presidential campaign. 

The effect was to remove Van Buren 
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from the campaign. When the regular Dem- favor Lewis Cass of Midugan.^^ As tlic 
ocratic national convention met in 1844, Democratic convention appioacitt, in ic- 
the annexationists immediately proposed sponse to a call by a congressional caucus, 
readoption of the two thirds rule, as in two preliminary issuers became conspicuous, 
former conventions. The critical vote was One was the two thirds rule, which ihe 


V'irginia’s. Virginia had come to the con¬ 
vention predominantly pro-Van Buren but 
was turning away from him as a result of 
his position against annexation. Wliile the 
balloting on the rule proceeded, the Vir¬ 
ginia delegation retired to consider its pol¬ 
icy; the decision was to vote as a unit in 
order to conceal its growing anti-V'an Buren 
sentiment. When Virginia returned to the 
Hoot, the vote stood 141 for and 116 against 
the rule. Virginia’s 17 votes were added to 
the 151 rather than to the iili as expected 
and the two thirds rule carried, as it had 
in 1842 and 1845. 

On the nominating vote Van Buren held 
a simple majority for seven ballots. There 
was talk of nominating three presidential 
candidates. On the eighth ballot James K. 
Polk’s name was proposed and received 44 
votes. Polk turned out to be the middle 
ground upon which the annexationist and 
anti-annexationist extremists could land. 
On the ninth ballot, Polk became the first 
“dark horse” candidate in convention his¬ 
tory and Van Buren the first titular party 
leader of the Democrats to seek renomina- 
tion unsuccessfully. Polk carried fifteen of 
the twenty-six states, including New York, 
for 170 electoral votes to Clay’s 105. The 
popular vote was again extremely close. 

In 1845 a new federal statute was en¬ 
acted, requiring that presidential electors 
be chosen on the same day throughout the 
United States, namely the Tuesday follow¬ 
ing the first Monday in November. Previ¬ 
ously the elections had been held in differ¬ 
ent states on different days, with campaign 
managers concentrating their efforts first 
on one state and then another. The new 
election statute was a reflection of the 
growing intensity of the interparty struggle. 

In 1848, President Polk was not a candi¬ 
date to succeed himself, and was believed to 


convcniion eventually readopiod liy 175, lo 
78 over the objections of the Cass suj)- 
porters. The other was a problem of con¬ 
testing state delegations. Ihe New ^’oik 
Dcmorrals bad divided into the antislavery 
“Barnburner’ contingent and the ami 
abolitionist “Hunkers”; both sent delega¬ 
tions. The convention attempted to appiv 
the wisdom of .Solomon; it voted by 12(1 to 
125 to seat both delegations, giving eacli 
one halt of the state’s vote. 'I’lie Barn¬ 
burners declined this compronii.se and 
walked out; three months later they held 
their own convention, wJiich set up the 
Free-Soil parly and nominated Mar tin Van 
Buren as its candidate. 

After the Barnburners walked out of the 
Democratic convention, Cass was nomi¬ 
nated on the fourth ballot and other im¬ 
portant actions were taken. The convention 
adopted a platform and took note of the 
requirements for coordinated campaigning 
in view of the new uniform election day. It 
authorized that “a committee of one from 
each state, to be named by the respective 
delegations, be appointed to promote the 
democratic cause, with power to fill vacan- 
cie.s, and be designated ‘The Democratic 
National Committee.’ ” 

"I'his was the first party national commit¬ 
tee to serve until the following convention, 
for which it sent out the call. Thereafter 
the committee became a continuing body, 
with its membership renewed at each suc¬ 
cessive national convention. The first com¬ 
mittee elected Benjamin F. Hallctt, Anti¬ 
mason editor and lawyer of Mas.sachusetts, 
as its chairman, thus completing the hier¬ 
archy of party officialdom that had pre¬ 
viously come into existence in the form of 
state party committees and committee chair¬ 
men. 

“ Goldman, op. cit., pp. 213-14. 
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The conventions of 1852 were i.jld amid 
increasing strain over slavery. 1 th major 
parties adopted platforms a(. epting the 
Compromise of 1850—the program of leg¬ 
islation in which California was admitted 
as a free state, slave trade was ended in the 
District of Columbia, a stricter fugitive 
slave law was enacted, and the land won 
in (he Mexican War was organized into 
(erriloi ies without restrictions for or against 
slavery. 

At the Democratic C' aention, Lewns 
Cass, the titular leader ai 1 cefcated candi¬ 
date of i8/j8, probably cou't have been re¬ 
nominated under a sirnjrlc majority rule, 
although he made no strong efforts in his 
own behalf. Eventually Franklin Pierce of 
New Hampshire was nominated on the 
foi ty-ninth ballot, and William R. King of 
.Alabama was nominated as his running 
mate. 

-At the Whig convention, its last as a 
major national party. President Fillmore 
was denied renomination, although his ad¬ 
ministration had a good record. General 
W^infield Scott was nominated on the fifty- 
third ballot. Thereafter the party rushed 
rapidly into limbo. President Fillmore re¬ 
frained from supporting the party ticket. 
Henry Clay died the day that Scott’s letter of 
acceptance of the nomination appeared. 
Daniel Webster, who had fought hard and 
unsuccessfully to secure his own nomination 
at the 1852 convention, died in October 
without having endorsed the party ticket. 
Thurlow Weed was in Europe, and the 
party’s candidate, General Scott, was eva¬ 
sive on every issue. Pierce defeated Scott 
in twenty-seven of the thirty-one states. 

Breakdown and Reconstruction 
in the Party System 

The Democratic victory of 1852 was the 
most sweeping gained by the party between 
1836 and 1892. The party received only 
53.6 per cent of the two-party popular vote. 


but this was high for the times and its 
electoral college majority was 254 to 42. 
Franklin Pierce was elected in the hope 
that the Compromise of 1850 could be 
maintained and the issues of slavery kept 
out of politics for at least a few years. 

The opposite occurred. Stephen A. Doug¬ 
las of Illinois, a leading Democrat in the 
Senate and a candidate for the Democratic 
presidential nomination of 1852, iniro- 
duced the Kansas-Nebraska Bill early in 
1854. In a deal for transcontinental railroad 
rights and a bid for southern nominating 
support in 1856, Douglas proposed, in effect, 
to repeal the Compromise of 1850 by per¬ 
mitting local disposition of the slavery is¬ 
sue in the territories not yet admitted to 
statehood. After a bitter debate involving 
many participants, the bill passed Congress 
by clo.se margins and was approved by Presi¬ 
dent Pierce, who thus became committed 
to the southern wing of the Democratic 
party. The result was civil war in Kansas 
by the .spring of 1856, the destruction of 
any possibility that President Pierce could 
be renominated in a party convention un¬ 
der the two thirds rule, a considerable im¬ 
pairment of Douglas’ prospects for nom¬ 
ination in 1856 and j86o, defections from 
the Democratic party in the North, and 
the final breakup of the Whig party every¬ 
where. 

Origins of the Republican Party 

The Democrats held together in 1856 
and eventually nominated James Buchanan 
of Pennsylvania, after rejecting Pierce, 
Douglas, and Cass. Buchanan was accept¬ 
able to all factions mainly because he had 
been out of the country—as Minister to 
England by Pierce’s appointment—w'hile 
the Kansas-Nebraska legislation was being 
debated. 

The most immediate successor to the 
Whigs was the American or "Know-Noth¬ 
ing” party. Like the Whigs, the Americans 
were opposed to sectionalism in party or- 
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ganization and sought to find a basis for 
popular strength in every part of the coun¬ 
try. They took over the anti-Catholic and 
anti-immigrant nativist elements of the 
former Whigs. The party became the 
major opposition to the Democrats in the 
South and also developed considerable 
strength in the North in 1853, 1854, and 
1855. liy 1856, however, it was on tlie de¬ 
cline, because it had begun to split on slav¬ 
ery issues and many of its antislavery ad¬ 
herents went over to the Republican party, 
the other successor to the Whigs. 

The Republican party was highly sec¬ 
tional from the first. 7’hc organizing im¬ 
petus came from radical northern and mid¬ 
dle-western groups that were strongly op¬ 
posed to the extension of slavery into the 
territories. These groups held a series of 
anti-Nebraska rallies in Wisconsin, Michi¬ 
gan, Vermont, Ohio, and Iowa in the open¬ 
ing months of 1854. By summer of 1854, 
Horace Greeley of New York was advocat¬ 
ing a new party. In September 1855, New 
York AVhigs and Republicans held simul¬ 
taneous state party conventions at Syra¬ 
cuse, and Thurlow Weed led his (anti¬ 
slavery) "Woolly Heads” into the Republi¬ 
can camp. By this time, the Republicans 
had begun to gain strength in Congress, 
along with the Americans or Know-Noth¬ 
ings, and factional divisions among the 
Democrats and the remaining Whigs were 
steadily growing deeper. Supreme confusion 
in the party system was reflected in the 
selection of a Speaker of the House in Dc- 
(cm her 1855; more than 130 ballots were 
taken before the candidate backed by Hor¬ 
ace Greeley was victorious. 

I'he first national meeting of the Repub¬ 
licans was held at Pittsburgh on February 
22, 1856, with delegates, mostly self-ap¬ 
pointed, from sixteen northern and eight 
southern states. A platform was written and 
a national executive committee was estab¬ 
lished, consisting of one representative from 
each state. A nominating convention was 
called for June 17, 1856, at Philadelphia, 


where the party nominated Colonel John C. 
Fremont of California as its first presiden¬ 
tial candidate. “Bleeding Kansas" became 
its principal campaign issue. 

The Democrats won the election, with 
Buchanan polling 1,838,169 popular votes 
to Fremont’s 1,341,264 and Fillmore's 
874,534.’'* Fillmore curried one slate, Mary¬ 
land. Fremont carried 11 free states, in¬ 
cluding all of New England and New York, 
for an electoral college vole of 114. Pn- 
chanan, with only 45 per cent of the total 
popular vote, carried 14 slave states and 5 
free states for an electoral college niajoi ity 
of 174. The Republican vote was almost 
all cast north of the Mason and Dixon line, 
but the "Know-Nothing” vote was polled in 
both North and South and hurt the Repub¬ 
lican potentiality in many northern states. 

The Four-Party Contest of 1860 

Divisions within the Democratic party 
were opened wide in 1858 when Senator 
Douglas opposed and President Buchanan 
supported the admission of Kansas as a 
slave state on the basis of the "Lecompton” 
state constitution, the legality of which 
was in dispute. The Republican parly 
made large gains in the mid-term elections 
of 1858, in the face of widespread southern 
threats of secession if a “Black Republican” 
were ever to be elected President. 

The Democratic national convention of 
i860 met first in Charleston, South Car¬ 
olina. Southern “Ultras” pressed their 
views, but the Douglas men won a floor 
vole of 165 to 138 on the platform. Shortly 
after, the delegations of several southern 
stales left the convention. 

President Buchanan was not a candidate 
for renomination, bearing in mind the ex¬ 
perience of his predecessor, Franklin Pierce, 
but was favorable to the aspirations of his 

** U. S. Bureau of the Census, Historical Statistics 
of the United States 0949 ). p. 289. Burn¬ 

ham, op. cit., has somewhat different major-party 
totals that are possibly more nearly correct, but no 
separate figure for Fillmore. 
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Vice President, John C. Breckinridge of 
Kentucky. Douglas was by far the leading 
contender, but after fifty-seven baMots the 
convention was still deadlock c(! It ad¬ 
journed, to meet again in B iiiiore two 
months later. The seceders, w.io had been 
standing b\, expecting to ' recalled by 
the announcement of a co t romise candi¬ 
date, returned to their co 1 .tuencies for a 
fresh mand.ite. 

Public at..en>ion then tn ned to Congress. 
.Senator jefferson Davis ej cated the de¬ 
mands of the southern t .0- mists for pass¬ 
age of a “('.ongressional Sl:i'c Code.” Doug¬ 
las developed his own argument that only 
a majority in the national convention and 
not a minority in the .Senate—referring to 
the southern extremists—could establish the 
tests of party fidelity. Meanwhile, in the 
siate.s, the bolters were planning to go to 
the convention in Baltimore, and delegate 
fights in the constituencies foretold the 
critical importance of possible .seating con¬ 
tests. 

At Baltimore the credentials committee 
worked under extreme pressure. I’hc Doug¬ 
las men were ready to admit the boilers 
from .South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, 
Mississijjpi, Arkansas, and Texas, but stood 
fast against admission of the delegations 
from Alabama and Louisiana, and their 
views prevailed by a vote of 150 to lOoM. 
All attempts to delay proceedings in order 
to find time to negotiate were frustrated. 
Douglas’ willingness to retire from the race 
was disregarded. The die was cast. Virginia 
led the exodus this time, followed by most 
of the delegates from North Carolina, Ten¬ 
nessee, Maryland, Kentucky, Missouri, and 
Arkansas. The Douglas men in these dele¬ 
gations remained seated. California and 
Oregon also walked out; both were free 
states, but their delegations were irrevo¬ 
cably opposed to the Douglas candidacy. 
Convention Chairman Caleb Cushing of 
Massachusetts was the last to depart. After 
the vice presidents of the convention chose 
a new chairman, Douglas was nominated. 


Cushing became chairman of the “Se¬ 
ceders” convention, which claimed 231 “reg¬ 
ularly elected” delegates from 19 states. Ac¬ 
tually, full delegations were present from 
only 3 states, and most of the 58 northern 
delegates in the rump convention were 
Buchanan officeholders. Breckinridge was 
nominated for President by the seceders 
without difficulty. 

The Republican party met in mid-May 
at Chicago and nominated Abraham Lin¬ 
coln on the third ballot after discarding 
I'hurlow Weed’s candidate, William H. 
.Seward of New York. \ platform skillfully 
designed to attract all northern elements 
was adopted. It affirmed the right of each 
state tc control its own domestic institu¬ 
tions, but ilenied the authority of Congress 
to gi\c legal status to slavery in the terri¬ 
tories. 

Tlic American party had already disap¬ 
peared as an entity, but an opposition to 
the Democratic party still existed in south¬ 
ern and border states. Remnants of it and 
the erstwhile Whigs met in Baltimore as 
the Constitutional Union party and nom¬ 
inated John Bell of Tenne.ssee for Presi¬ 
dent. Thus the four-party contest was .set 
up: northern Democrats and Republicans 
to compete in the North, southern Demo¬ 
crats and Constitutional Unionists in the 
South, with a mixed situation in tlic border 
areas. 

The outcome was as follows:''’ 

Lincoln; Popular vote, 1,865,593; electoral 
vole, 180; stales carried—free, 18, slave, o. 

Douglas: Popular vote, 1,383,713; electoral 
vote, 12; states carried—free, o, slave, 1. 

Breckinridge: Popular vote, 848,356; electoral 
vole, 72; states carried—free, o, slave, 11. 

Bell: Popular vote, 592,906; electoral vote, 
39; states carried—free, o, slave, 3. 

'J'his was the only four-cornered election 
in American history in which each party and 
candidate had to be taken seriously and ac¬ 
tually did win voles in the electoral college. 
Lincoln won with less than 40 per cent of the 

Burnham, op. cit., pp. 24O, 888. 
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total popular vote, but had popular majori¬ 
ties in states with a majority of the electoral 
vote. Douglas stumped the country and ran 
reasonably well in the free states, but carried 
only Missouri and 3 electoral votes from 
New Jersey; Breckinridge carried most of 
the South, and Bell took the rest. If the en¬ 
tire popular vote other than that for 
Lincoln had been combined for a single 
candidate, only 11 electoral votes would 
have been taken away from Lincoln, and 
he Mould still have been the victor. 

By Inauguration Day in 18O1, seven states 
had seceded. In a little over a month the 
Civil War began. 

The Civil War and Its Aftermath 

After hostilities began, the southern wing 
of the Democratic fiarty was lost to the 
party and the nation for the duration of 
the war, 'I'lic Constitutional Union party 
disappeared. The Republican party, only 
recently formed and in office for the first 
time, was in charge of fighting the war. The 
Democrats’ northern w'ing, although split 
and in opposition, survived as an active 
political force. Its defeated candidate of 
i860. Senator Stephen A, Douglas, com¬ 
pletely supported Lincoln's policies after 
the outbreak of war. His death in June 
1861 put the burden of national party 
leadership on national committee Chair¬ 
man August Belmont, who proceeded to 
place the party officially behind the war 
effort. Opposing the “War Democrats” were 
Congressman Clement L. Vallandigham of 
Ohio, a former Douglas supporter, and 
Mayor Fernando Wood of New York City. 
Together they led the “Peace Democrats,” 
also known as “Copperheads.” 

Divided though they were, the Demo¬ 
crats nonetheless won many state and con¬ 
gressional victories in the mid-term elec¬ 
tions of 1862. Horatio Seymour’s spectacu¬ 
lar capture of the New York governorship 
gave the Democratic organization of that 
state a much-needed lift. The Republicans, 


divided in their own ranks, retained con¬ 
trol of the House of Representatives, but 
by a reduced majority. 

From the mitl-tcrm elections onward, 
Lincoln and the political leaders friendly 
to him realized that supjwrt for his con¬ 
duct of the war would have to (ome liom 
a combination of conservative Rej)ubliraiis 
and War Democrats. I'o facilitate siidi 
cooperation, the name "Union” party was 
employed in many places instead of "Re- 
jmhlican.” Meeting in February iSfi.j, the 
Republican national coniwillee took the 
responsibility of calling, not a Republican, 
but a “Union" national convention of "all 
qualified voters who <lesire the uncondi¬ 
tional maintenance of the Union.” The 
convention, which met at Baltimore, June 
7, 186], was friendly to the President, and 
renominated him by a vote of ^184 to 22. 
'I'o balance the ticket the convention chose 
a War Democrat, Andrew Johnson of Ten¬ 
nessee. 

The elfort to draw the Democrats into 
a Unionist coalition did not prevent the 
Democratic party from holding a national 
convention, which met uncommotily late, 
on August 29, 1864, at Chicago. Candidate 
potentialities were somewhat reduced by 
the fact that Vallandigham had suffered 
military arrest for treasonable activities and 
Governor Seymour had been successfully 
blamed for the New York draft riots of 
18G3. General George B. McClellan, re¬ 
moved from his command by Lincoln, was 
the most available Democrat. 

Seymour acted as chairman of the con¬ 
vention. The “peace” faction managed to 
push through a plank demanding immedi¬ 
ate cessation of hostilities, and the conven¬ 
tion then nominated McClellan for Presi¬ 
dent, although he still advocated vigorous 
prosecution of the war. With its “war” 
nominee and “peace” platform, the party 
was in an ambiguous position when the 
news came of spectacular Union Army vic¬ 
tories. McClellan won only 21 electoral 
votes to Lincoln’s 212, although the Demo- 
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cratic vote was 45 per cent of the popular 
total. The absence of the seceding states 
meant that 81 electoral votes were not cast. 

Lincoln’s assassination on April 14, 1865, 
brought a third Vice President to the White 
House under equivocal circumstances. As 
President, was Andrew Johnson a Republi¬ 
can or Democrat? He was soon detached 
from any important body of Republican 
support, while unable to return to the 
bosom of the Democratic party, where his 
w’elcome could not be wholly assured. Like 
John Tybr before hin;, Johnson tried to 
straddle the parties and 'o create his own 
following. He failed under attack from 
aggressive adversaries in Congress. The radi¬ 
cal Republicans overrode Johnson’s veto to 
make Negroes eligible to vote, and required 
the southern states to ratify the Fourteenth 
Amendment as a condition for readmission 
to the Union. 

In an apparent effort to create a new 
political alignnient supporting the Presi¬ 
dent, the “Union” party held a mid-term 
“National Union convention” in Philadel¬ 
phia on August iG, 186G. The Republican 
national comniiltee chairman, Henry J. 
Raymond, and many conservative Republi¬ 
cans were present.^^ T he radical Republi¬ 
cans countered by holding their own na¬ 
tional convention on September 3 and, with 
some parliamentary roughriding, elected a 
new national chairman. Radical Republi¬ 
can victories in the mid-term election of 
18G6 led to passage of their “Congressional 
plan” for southern reconstruction. Ten 
southern states w'ere placed under military 
rule. The finishing touch came with the 
impeachment of President Andrew Johnson 
in the spring of 1868. Although thirty-five 

” War Democrats of Johnson’s own stripe, moder¬ 
ate southerners who were attending a national con¬ 
vention for the first time in six years, and northern 
Peace Democrats were also present—including Val- 
landigham and Wood until they were persuaded to 
leave. The convention’s importance in the rehabili¬ 
tation of the Democratic party was one reason it 
became so vulnerable to factional attack in the 
Republican party. See Wilfred E. Binkley, op. cit., 
pp. 273-74. 
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senators voted for conviction, he was saved, 
under the two thirds rule, by the votes of 
seven Republican and twelve Democratic 
senators.^® 

Both parties held regularly organized na¬ 
tional conventions in i868. The Republi¬ 
cans met at Chicago in May and gave Gen¬ 
eral Ulysses S. Grant a unanimous nom¬ 
ination on the first ballot. The Democrats 
met at New York in July; Horatio Seymour 
again presided as permanent chairman. The 
party had gained in local elections in 1867, 
but was greatly divided on monetary pol¬ 
icy. On the twenty-second ballot Seymour 
was nominated against his will as a com¬ 
promise candidate. 

In the election, three southern states, 
Virginia, Mississippi, and Texas were still 
excluded from voting. Eight others had 
been readmitted to the Union but were 
still under military rule, with registered 
Negro voters in the majority in South 
Carolina, Florida, Alabama, Mississi[)pi, 
and Louisiana. Grant won by 214 electoral 
votes to 80; his popular majority of about 
300,000 in a total of nearly 6,000,000 could 
be attributed to the southern Negro vote. 

Grant’s paper-thin majorities in 1868 
showed the tenacity of the Democrats. They 
had been the principal political party for 
nearly half a century, but, as shown when 
they joined a Republican splinter move¬ 
ment in 1872 to nominate Horace Greeley, 
they were devoid of leadership at this time 
to match their popular support. The pre- 
Civil War Democratic leaders had suffered 
many discrediting misfortunes: no sub¬ 
stantial new generation of Democratic 
officeholders had arisen to replenish the 
supply. 

Grant’s second-term victory in 1872 drew 
the Republican party’s greatest popular ma¬ 
jority during the nineteenth century. The 
New York Times, then a Republican news- 

“Hc was saved in particular by the vote of one 
radical Republican, Senator Edmund G. Ross of 
Kansas, ostracized at the time but later regarded 
as the hero of the episode. See John F. Kennedy, 
Profiles in Courage ( 1956), Chap. 6. 
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paper, performed “last rites’’ over the 
Democratic party. But the moribund pa¬ 
tient recovered with amazing rapidity when 
the panic of 1873 and the long depression 
that followed provided the setting for a 
party overturn. In 1874 the Democrats won 
a majority in the House of Representatives 
for the first time since 1858. In that year 
also, Democrat Samuel J. Tildcn was 
elected to the governorship of New York 
as a “reform” candidate. The corruption of 
the second Grant administration was a nat¬ 
ural target: by 1876, victory for the Demo¬ 
crats was in the air. 

The result was the disputed Hayes-Til- 
den election of 18^6, in which Tildcn won 
the popular vote but was counted out in 
the electoral college under circumstances 
widely considered fraudulent.*® Partisan ac 
tivity in and around Congress, the Supreme 
Court, and the special electoral commission 
reached a high pitch during four months 
of uncertainty, with at least a possibility 
that there might again be a resort to armed 
conflict. In the end, the special commission 
gave Hayes the decision by a partisan ma¬ 
jority of one. Tilden bowed to the decision, 
and so did the southern Democrats in the 
House, apparently after receiving assur¬ 
ances about the construction of a southern 
transcontinental railroad.®® 

President Rutherford B. Hayes brought 
the Reconstruction period to an end with 
the withdrawal of troops from South Car¬ 
olina and Louisiana in April 1877. Repub¬ 
lican and Democratic parties alike had sur¬ 
vived the major crisis of postwar adjust¬ 
ment. The Democrats did not obtain the 
Presidency until they elected Grover Cleve¬ 
land in 1884, but the party system had be¬ 
come stabilized, with the two national 

There were ample opportunities for fraud on 
both sides; Hayes* popular vote doubtless would 
have been larger in several southern states but for 
a considerable curtailment in the Negro vote as 
compared to that cast for Grant in 1872. Hence 
the oft-quoted remark that "the Dcmocratics stole 
the election in the first place and then the Repub¬ 
licans stole it back.” Cf. Binkley, op, cit., pp. 305-07. 

C. Vann Woodward, Reunion and Reaction 
(1951), passim. 


parties that still continue as its major com¬ 
ponents.®* 

The Institutional Legacy of 
the Formative Years 

The Civil War was as decisive as the 
War of the Revolution and the Constitu¬ 
tional Convention of 1787 in the formation 
and development of American institutions. 
No longer could it be argued that the 
United States was a mere coniederation (d 
independent .sovereign nations, each of 
which migiit withdraw at will from tlie 
Union. On the field of battle it had been 
demonstrated that the United States was 
to be in fact "one nation, indivisible. . . .” 

When the war came on, the country’s 
political system seemed in the greatest con- 
fu.sion imaginable. Yet when the war was 
over, it was apjjarcnt that there would be a 
reversion to a two-party system that might 
be stronger but otherwise not greatly dif¬ 
ferent from the one that had existed from 
1840 to 1852. 

Party bolting had been common for 
many years before i860 as factions marched 
out of one camp and into another. The 
party bolts of i860, however, were in major 
part the product of secessionist theory— 
the view that majority rule need not ulti¬ 
mately prevail. Dissident sectional elements 
claimed the right to depart not only from 
their political party but from their country 
as well. As long as this view was widely 
held, the authority of the national parties 
to deal firmly with their own affairs was 
always under challenge. 

For the purposes of the present book, 
moreover, it is especially important to note 
that the institutional forms of the party 

” For a review of party history since 1876 and 
a fuller account of the earlier period, see Binkley, 
op. cit. Other party histories are also noted, with 
evaluative comment, in V. O. Key, Jr., Politics, 
Parties, and Pressure Groups (4th ed., 1958), pp. 183- 
84, footnote. 

A chronological listing of the presidential and 
vice-presidential nominees of the major parties 
since 1832 appears in Appendix A, Table 1. 
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system that had been establislml by 1860, 
and in most cases by 1852. were to survive. 
'I’he national conventions had decisively re¬ 
placed the congressional caucuses in making 
nominations for the Presidency. In the 
process a representative institution had 
been created within each of the national 
j)arties, for negotiating and deciding on 
the party’s jnosl important recurring con- 
rern, the nomination of its presidential 
candidate. This was probably the most 
limited a. .ivity througl. hich a political 
jiarty could af liieve idc’uit'' as a national 
institution, but it was si Ik ent for that re¬ 
sult. Since 1832 the nominating process 
has been central to tlic creation of a na¬ 
tional party system and to its further evolu¬ 
tion. 

Before the convention arrived on the 
scene, it had been repeatedly demonstrated 
that no caucus f)f a party’s members in 
Congress could adecjuatcly represent all 
party elements. This was especially the case 
for the minority jrarty; had the Federalist 
party developed the convention system of 
nominations more openly and effectively in 
1808 and 1812, its chances of survival might 
have been enhanced. By 1852 the conven¬ 
tions were able to provide representation 
for the internal party constituencies, such 
as thev were, in all of the states and in 
most of the congre.ssional districts, and 
without depending on party fortunes in 
Congress. The conventions have remained 
pre-eminent ever since as the instrumen¬ 
talities for giving representation within 
each party on a nationwide basis.-^ 

®=The changes in party history and the irregu¬ 
larity with which the conventions w^ere held in the 
earlier years have pre.scntcd certaiti minor problems 
for the analyses attempted later in this book. One 
question is that of whether the “Union” convention 
of 1804 should be treated as a Republican conven¬ 
tion in statistical analyses and tabular listings; this 
has been done in accordance with the party's own 
custom. A more difficult question is the extent to 
which the National Republican convention of 1831 
and the Whig conventions of 1839-1852 should be 
treated as conventions of parties predecessor to the 
Republican party. I’he National Republicans of 
1831 were not identical with the Whigs of 1839, 
the Whigs of 1852 were certainly not identical with 
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Each of the four major functions of the 
conventions had been substantially de¬ 
veloped by 1860. The nominating function 
had been stal>ili/.ed for both Presidency and 
Vice Presidency after an interval of some 
years in which, because of difficulty in 
reaching agreement, there was a frec|uent 
temptation to leave one office or both to 
tlic mercy of ofiier nominating agencies. 
After i8yo it was clear that failure to unite 
on a complete ticket at the convention 
would merely invite party defeat. 

The platform-dvafting function had 
evolved out of the occasional efforts to pre¬ 
pare “an address to the people,” and had 
become accepted as a normal part of con¬ 
vention routine. Early platform-drafting, 
when it occurred at all, was usually deferred 
until after the nominations had been made. 
In 1852 both Democrats and Whigs adopted 
plaiforins befotc acting on nominations; 
this reflected deep fissures in each party 
over the Comjiromise of i8r,o, but it set a 
precedent in the ordering of the agenda 
that, with only a few exceptions, Ins pre¬ 
vailed ever since. 

The campaign-rally function was recog¬ 
nized implicitly in the decision to hold the 
conventions as public meetings, the prec¬ 
edent established by the Antimasons in 
1831. From the conventions of 1831-1832 
onward, it ivas a function of growing im¬ 
portance, although seldom openly recog¬ 
nized as such. 

The governing-body function, as exem¬ 
plified particularly in the election of a 
continuing national committee, was csta li¬ 
the Republicans of 1856, as the previous pages have 
.sought 10 make clear. But in each case these parlies 
formetl the principal opposition to the Democrats 
and the predecessor relationship to the Republican 
party .seems sufficiently valid to justify treating them 
as predece.s.sors in tabular materials that seek to deal 
with the experience of the two major parties from 
1832 onward. In the tables and related discussions, 
notably those beginning in Chapter fi, the table 
headings and other details are handled in terms of 
the election years for which the nominations were 
made in order to simplify the treatment, and the 
fact that the National Republican nominations for 
1832 were actually made in 1831 is therefore usually 
disregarded. 
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lished as a characteristic of the national after, Chicago. Philadelphia, and Si. Louis 
conventions of both parties. The Whig con- were the most favored convention meeting 
vention of 1852 followed the Democratic places. 

precedent in establishing a national com- The voting methods by which candulatcs 
mittee: many of the Whig committeemen were nominated reached early stability, but 
were key figures who led their followers with unsolved jiroblems that still harass ihe 
into the Republican partv in 1856 and then parties. 1 he electoral college model was 
helped to lead that parly to victory in adopted from the first for the apponion- 
,8(50. ment of voting strength among ihe stales 


The congressional caucuses that issued 
the calls for the Democratic national con- 
vention of i8.f8 snid the Whiff national 
conventions of 18.(8 and 1852 were the last 
to perform this office. Thereafter the na¬ 
tional party committees called the quad¬ 
rennial party meetings, with the exception 
of the first Republican nominating conven¬ 
tion of 1856, which was called by a pre¬ 
vious organizing meeting. Since 1852 the 
presidential element in each national party 
has been in a po.sition to assert its inde¬ 
pendence of congressional control, even in 
such matters as the determination of the 
place at which the convention w'ould meet. 
All six of the Democratic conventions from 
i 8<J2 to 1852 had been held in Baltimore: 
of the four Whig conventions, two were 
held in Philadelphia, one in Harrisburg, 
and one in Baltimore. The choice of Balti¬ 
more was reasonable from the point of 
view of delegate convenience at the time, 
btit its repeated recurrence was also a sign 
of the extent of congrc-ssional involve¬ 
ment (and also a sign of presidential in¬ 
volvement in the party in power, as in 
i 835).2'’ In 1856 the Democrats went to Cin¬ 
cinnati for their first national convention 
away from Baltimore, while the new Re¬ 
publican party met in Philadelphia. There- 

” In 1848 the attendance of .senators and represen¬ 
tatives at the conventions was so large that Congress 
adjourned for both occasions at an estimated cost 
in legislative salaries of $92,672. (Washington Na¬ 
tional Era, June 15, 1848.) A check of the official 
delegate lists of 1848 indicates that only 10 of the 
56 senators and 26 of the 248 representatives were 
delcg^ates; undoubtedly a much larger number were 
present as visitors. At the Democratic convention 
there was a proposal to provide seats on the con¬ 
vention floor for the visiting Democratic members of 
Congress, but the proposal was defeated. (Niles' 
National Register, Vol. 74, pp. 324-25.) 


in ihc party conventions, but it obviously 
over-rej)rcscnled the partv elements in 
states where the party conterned was weak, 
as it still docs. Democrats, Whigs, and Re¬ 
publicans simplified their record votes by 
adopting the rule of calling the roll by 
state delegations. This gave the conven¬ 
tions a much more federal aspect than even 
the Congress, an asjrct t that still continues. 
The unit rule, by which all votes in a 
delegation arc cast as determined by the 
majority within the delegation, became an 
early fixture in Democratic conventions, 
where elements of it still persist. 

Of all the rules with unanticipated con¬ 
sequences, the two thirds rule of the Demo¬ 
cratic conventions was probably the most 
important. As adopted at the first Demo¬ 
cratic national convention in 1832 and not 
abandoned until 1936, it .specified that a 
vote aggregating two thirds of the conven¬ 
tion—.sometimes interpreted as the entire 
authorized voting strength, at other times 
two thirds of those voting—svas retjuired 
to nominate for President or Vice Presi¬ 
dent. (See Chapter 9, section on The Two 
Thirds Rule in Democratic Nominations, 
and notes 4.5, 46). Yet the rule itself was 
regularly adopted by simple majority votes, 
.since every convention had to begin by 
adopting its own rules under a voting 
formula that would permit business to pro¬ 
ceed. The idea for the rule W'as taken over 
in modified form and without much 
thought from the Antimasons—who.se own 
successors, the Whigs and the Republicans, 
never adopted it. 

In 1844, the Democratic convention re¬ 
tained the rule even at the expense of its 
majority preference. Van Buren; the result 
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was the dark horse Polk, whose candidacy 
was an original synthesis, wrought in a 
convention deadlocked by hostile factions. 
Moreover, the choice seemed to justify it¬ 
self in the electoral results: Polk was ac¬ 
cepted by the party, won the election, and 
proved to be one of the abler Presidents in 
an era of congressional ascendancy. What 
would have happened if the two thirds rule 
had never been adopted in the Democratic 
party? In that event, it seems probable 
tliat Van Buren would have been nom¬ 
inated for the third tim. for President in 
1844, and the power of the slavery states in 
Democratic parly affairs would have been 
markedly reduced. He might have won and 
resumed office, like Grover Cleveland in 
1892; or he might have lost, in which case 
Henry Clay, previously defeated in 1832, 
would have become President in 1845. In 
either event the structure of national lead¬ 
ership and the form of the party system 
would have been different, perhaps in many 
notable respects. 

This is merely one example, although 


one of the most striking, of the influence of 
institutional features on history. There 
have been many other occasions w’hen the 
choice of a piesidential nominee has hung 
on some party rule or its application in a 
party convention. No occasion of this sort 
can be unimportant in a political system 
that is so largely dependent on the per¬ 
sonality of its President. 

For all these reasons, the institutional 
features of the American party system take 
on a heightened importance as the coun¬ 
try becomes laiger, more poweiful, and 
more involved in the problems of world 
order. 'Fhc evolution of the American 
political system is not yet completed; it 
never will be as long as the country sur¬ 
vives, y\s further evolution continues and 
the attendant problems arise, it is well to 
recall the origins of this country's political 
customs. The fact that these customs exist 
does not prove that they are beneficial, but 
it does suggest that they should be under¬ 
stood before changes are contemplated that 
might produce unanticipated effects. 
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Changes in the Party System and 
Their Consequences 


THROUGHOUT triumph and adver¬ 
sity, each ol the major parties has faced the 
problem every four years of nominating 
its candidates for President and Vice Presi¬ 
dent of the United States. The process has 
operated under conditions so variable that 
its continuance since 1832 with so little 
overt change seems remarkable. Informality 
and flexibility in the major institutional 
elements of the process have probably con¬ 
tributed to its ability to withstand chang¬ 
ing conditions. Yet it has undoubtedly been 
affeclcd by the changes in the composition, 
behavior, and relative electoral strength of 
the parties. The party system itself has 
altered with the shifting balance of inter- 
party relationships, although at times so 
slowly that periodic stocktakings are needed 
10 gauge the amount and kind of change. 

In the studies underlying the present 
book, a search was made for the dividing 
points in time that could be used most 
dfectively in organizing historical data for 
the book’s analytical purposes. Various con¬ 
siderations were applied in the search, in¬ 
cluding the facts and patterns of conven¬ 
tion and party history in relation to other 
national events. The book’s primary con¬ 
cerns begin with 1832, the first election 
contest between convention nominees, and 
end with 1956, the most recent presidential 
election year. For the earlier years, the 
Civil War seemed to produce a necessary 
division between i860 and 18G4. For the 
time span from the Civil War to World 
War I, it was easy to agree with many 


analysts that 1892 was the end of one pe¬ 
riod of political history and 1896 the be¬ 
ginning of another. For more recent times, 
1932 was a year of great historical change 
in politics, but in some ways the less noticed 
changes between 1924 and 1928 were more 
important for the inner workings of the 
party system. The periods 1832-18G0, 1864- 
1892, 189G-1924, and 1928-1956 thus 

emerged; and, after testing them through 
repeated usage, it was concluded that they 
met most of the rec|uiremcnts. 

The first period, 1832-1860, began with 
the first set of party conventions and ended 
with the last year in which the South par¬ 
ticipated in the making of presidential 
nominations on an ante-bellum basis. The 
period saw the evolution of national party 
institutions (traced in Chapter 2) and the 
development of what seemed to be a bal¬ 
anced two-party system. But neither party 
created a national leadership with strength 
and continuity in party affairs, and both 
came to grief on the issue of slavery. After 
1852 the disintegration of the Whig party 
was so complete that it could be replaced in 
1856 by the Republican party, full-blown in 
its first presidential contest. In i860 the 
Democratic party divided; the war fol¬ 
lowed. 

The period beginning in 1864 and end¬ 
ing in 1892 was a time of war and postwar 
adjustment, of close party balance and hair- 
thin victories after the re-enfranchisement 
of the South, of growing discontent with 
the existing major political parties, and of 
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rising third-party movements, ending with 
the Populist upheaval of 1892. The Demo¬ 
cratic party was somewhat in eclipse, but 
not nearly so much so as is generally as¬ 
sumed. Only the students of Civil War his¬ 
tory remember (hat, in 1864, General 
George McClellan might have won the 
Presidency on the basis of the nnrtherii 
Democratic vole. From 1874 to 1894 the 
Democrats lost control of the House of Rep¬ 
resentatives only twice, in 1880 and 1888; 
Grover Cleveland’s two victories in 1884 
and 1892 involved substantial Democratic 
turnouts in the North. The two-party sys¬ 
tem was still a reality even for state ])olilir.s 
in most states North and South, although 
if was fretfuently difficult to find any dif¬ 
ference between the parties in either morals 
or economics. 

It was bciw'een i8gG and 1924 that the 
Republican j)arty came into its owm as the 
party with a “natural” majority. I'he pe¬ 
riod began with the nominations of William 
Jennings Bryan and William McKinley and 
a hard-fought campaign over the funda¬ 
mental issues of national monetary policy. 
The Re{)ublican victory was great; and the 
effect was to freeze the political pattern 
along sharply sectional lines for a genera¬ 
tion. Thereafter the Republican party was 
predominant in more than twenty states, 
the Democratic in about a dozen. With 
this prolonged sectional imbalance, the 
Democrats won the White House in 1912 
only through a split in the Republican 
party, and their victory in 1916 was by the 
closest of margins. Southern and western 
Democrats were dominant in their party 
throughout most of the period. In 1924 
they (leadlocked the convention until John 
W. Davis was nominated on the 103d bal¬ 
lot, and in the election the Democratic share 
of the national popular vote fell to its all- 
time low. 

The break-up in the rigidity of a pre¬ 
viously sectional pattern of politics was one 
of the profound changes that began to hap¬ 
pen in 1928, with a pair of candidates who 
visibly offered alternative choices to the 
electorate—unlike the low visibility of the 


choice between Davis and Calvin Coolidge.^ 
The competitive balance between the 
parties still appeared superficially about 
the same as in 1924, but the urban and 
industrial Democrats who finally achieved 
the nomination of A 1 Smith had a new base 
on which to build the power of their party 
in the electorate. I'he eastern wing of the 
Republican party also gained a new posi¬ 
tion in Herbert Hoover’s nomination, and 
one that cfjntinued through the nomina¬ 
tions of Wendell L. W'illkie, 'I’homas E. 
Dewey, and Dwight D. Eisenhower. Since 
1928, with the Democratic party in power 
nationally most of the time, state after 
state in the erstwhile “.solid North” has 
become the scene of active party competi¬ 
tion in presidential, gubernatorial, and 
senatorial contests. The South retains the 
appearance of solidity in state elections, but 
several southern states have voted Republi¬ 
can in each of the three elections since 1928 
in which that party has won the Presidency 
—1928,1952, and 1956. 

Each of the four periods identified for 
study contains eight presidential elections 
and a time span of twenty-eight years. Or, 
if some intermediate point between elec¬ 
tions is used to obviate a gap betw’een ad¬ 
joining periods, each of the periods would 
be about thirty-two years, and the most 
recent one could be thought of as extend¬ 
ing into the year 1959. For various pur¬ 
poses, the first two periods may be com¬ 
bined as the longer period 1832-1892, and 
the more recent two as the period 189O- 
1956—between them dividing the total ex¬ 
perience under the convention system into 
halves, each of which contains sixteen presi¬ 
dential election years. The identical length 
of the periods, whether thirty-two years or 
sixty-four, is convenient for many forms of 

’ V. O. Key, Jr., has emphasized the Importance 
of the shifts in the 1928 election, while discussing 
generally the problem of critical election years, in 
“A Theory of Critical Elections,” Journal of Politics, 
Vol. 17 (Feb. 1955), pp. 3-18. See also his Politics, 
Parties, and Pressure Groups (4th ed., 1958), pp. 
568-83. 

There would be room for a theory of critical 
nominations as well as critical elections, with the 
1928 Democratic case as a leading example. 
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analysis, but they are also balanced in 
other respects. Each of the shorter, eight- 
election periods includes years in which 
each party held office, thus making it eas¬ 
ier to concentrate on the broader aspects of 
system change, as distinguished from char¬ 
acteristics related to the incumbency in 
power of one political party alone. 

As a unit in party history, each period 
has enough identity to lend support to the 
thesis that major turning points tend to 
octitr at intervals of about a generation. 
This is so much the case that it lends in¬ 
terest to the question whether the country 
might not be moving past another turning 
point as it progressed from the conventions 
and elections of 1956 to those of i960. The 
conjuncture of political circumstances dur¬ 
ing (hat period had many unique features 
that suggest further change, as will become 
apparent throughout the book. 

Jt would be quixotic to press the idea of 
coincidence of past time divisions too far, 
except for convenience in making compara¬ 
tive analyses. A wide variety of historical 
and empirical data do nonetheless take on 
added meaning when arranged in terms of 
the periods specified, with many sharp con¬ 
trasts between each one and those that 
preceded and followed it. In the following 
pages, some of the salient characteristics of 
each period are reviewed with particular 
attention to factors bearing on the status of 

Table 3.1. The Popular Vote 


each party in relation to the other, institu¬ 
tional adjustments that tended to change 
the system, the nature of party organization, 
the amount of sectionalism, the chaiacter 
of interparty competition, the tendencies 
toward third-party movements, atul broat' 
shifts in the alignment of the parties at the 
end of one period and the begitining of an¬ 
other. The bearing of these matters upon 
the nominating process will lie appaient 
throughout the book, btir is also briefly 
reviewed at the end of this chapter. 

The Ante-Bellum Years, 

1832-1860 

There is a frequent assumption that the 
two-party system did not really begin on a 
national scale until the founding of the 
Republican party in i8r,.j. Yet the Whigs 
and the Democrats had alternated in power 
during most of the generation before the 
Civil War, and a Whig occupied the White 
House when the election of 1852 was held. 

The most remarkable feature of the 
party system of the ante-bellum period is the 
relatively equal division of the major-party 
popular vote in the earlier years, followed 
by increasing unbalance and a rising tend¬ 
ency toward third-party voting. The figures 
for the eight elections are shown in Table 
3.1. 


FOR President, by Parties, 1832-1860' 

(in thousands) 


Year 


National 

Republican, 

Whig, and 

Democratic Republican Other 


1832 

707 

1836 

76.5 

1840 

1,128 

>844 

«.338 

1848 

1,222 

1852 

1,601 

00 

*.833 

i860 

>.383 


329 

255 

740 

— 

^275 

6 

is$oo 

62 


295 

1.3B5 

171 


872 

1,866 

1441 


returns for 183* from Charles O. Paullin, Atlas of the Historical Geography of the United 
States ( 1932 ) p. 97 ; for 1836-1860. inclusive, from W. Dean Burnham. Presidential Ballots 1836-1802 
t' 955 )« P- * 4 ®- 
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Until the Whig party broke up, each 
major party was truly national in its geo¬ 
graphic distribution, even though each pre¬ 
sented internally a picture of coalitions 
among divergent sectional forces. The cleav¬ 
age line between the parties nationally was 
draAvn mainly in terms of the economic 
conditions in local areas. Each major party 
could count on majorities in /joo to 500 
agricultural counties spread throughout the 
nation. The counties that regularly went 
Democratic includeil predominantly the 
low-income rural districts m mountain, up¬ 
land, and frontier region^. Whig counties 
were more likely to include the high-in¬ 
come, lowland, well-settled rural areas. 
Among the cities of the time, all still rela¬ 
tively small. New York, Baltimore, and 
Chicago were usually carried by the Demo¬ 
crats, while Boston, Philadelphia, St. Louis, 
and New Orleans usually went Whig.* 

The total size of the electorate was not 
large by modern standards, with a popular 
vote in 1840 of about 2.4 million in a pop¬ 
ulation of 17 million. Nevertheless, the era 
was the first to provide experience with 
mass electorates in the modern sense. The 
new situation began w'ith the election of 
Andrew Jackson in 1828, which marked a 
tremendous change in this respect from 
the election of 1824 and all its predeces¬ 
sors. From 1836 onward, presidential elec¬ 
tors were chosen by popular vote in every 
state but South Carolina, where the priv¬ 
ilege was retained by the state legislature 
until after the Civil War. From 1848 on, 
presidential elections were held on the 
same day throughout the country, thus 
tending still further to make the election 
subject to the popular will on a national 
basis. 

The district system of congressional elec¬ 
tions was made uniform in all states during 
the 1840’s.* The requirement that each rep¬ 
resentative in Congress be elected in a sep¬ 
arately constituted district was first enacted 

*Tlie entire parafp-aph is ba.sed on W. Dean 
Burnham, Presidential Ballots i8^6-iSpa (1955), pp. 
5 . 5 -. 59 - 

• The following is based mainly upon Charles O. 
Paullin, Atlas of the Historical Geography of the 
United States (>93*), p. 105. 
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in the federal apportionment act of 1842, 
and was re-enacted in most of the subse¬ 
quent apportionment acts for many dec¬ 
ades. Previously, most of the states had 
provided for the district system of elections, 
but thcic were scvttral plural-member dis¬ 
tricts and New Hampshire, Connecticut, 
New Jersey, and Georgia preferred state¬ 
wide election on a general ticket. It was 
not until 1846 that all members of the 
House of Representatives were elected in¬ 
dividually from separate districts. There¬ 
after various cxcejJtions were permitted 
from time to time and no general legisla¬ 
tion is in effect at present, but the district 
.system of single-member constituencies has 
been the predominant feature of elections 
to the House of Representatives for more 
than a century. 

Majority and minority party leadership 
in Congress became more clearly defined 
and of greater significance during the 
period of the Whig-Democratic two-party 
system. 'I’he role of the party caucus :s in 
the selection of Speaker of the House, 
President Pro Tern of the Senate, and mi¬ 
nority leaders of each house presumably 
cvolv'cd considerably from the days of 
Jackson onward. (The role seems not to 
have been subjected to systematic historical 
study covering the first half of the nine¬ 
teenth century.) Congressional elections in 
single-member constituencies, party elec¬ 
tions of leaders in Congress, and the party 
contest every four years for the Presidency 
were all combining to strengthen the two- 
party mold of politics as the Whig party 
developed its strength. 

At the same time, party organization in 
the nation at large was still extremely loose 
in almost every feature, even though hier¬ 
archies of party committees and party chair¬ 
manships had been created at county, state, 
and national levels by 1852. For party 
members and party officers the tradition of 
party loyalty hatl not yet achieved the 
emotional strength, even rigidity, that it 
was to attain by the end of the century. 
Members and officers alike could march out 
of one party and into another without 
much regret for the past or concern for 
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tJit fiitiiic. Despite the perfection of syin- 
metry in a two-party balance from 1836 to 
the siluaiion was much more fluid 
than appeared on the surface. 

A basic characteristic of the time was the 
fact that the legitimacy of a system of party 
politics was neither clearly understoofi nor 
iully accepted. The wide extension of the 
franchise had arrived as a fact, and massive 
electorates were the product; but there was 
little public acknowledgment that a mass 
electorate could become effective only 
through party organization. The practical 
necessities of political action, however, were 
given effect in the organization of the 
Democratic party and eventually, though 
belatedly and grudgingly, in the Whig. Like 
the Federalists bcfoie them, most of the 
Whigs began by abliorring publicly all 
partisan organization of any kind even 
when they could not avoid the use of tactics 
calculated to produce partisan success. 
Thurlow Weed was the most notable ex¬ 
ception ill this respect among the national 
leaders of the Whigs. Boss of a powerful 
machine in his own state for some decades, 
he W'as an unabashed believer in organiza¬ 
tion and a principal architect of the party’s 
national apparatus, later carrying on the 
tradition into the Republican party w'hich 
he helped to found. 

Though national in name and in mem¬ 
bership, and to some extent in appearance 
and behavior, both parties were essentially 
a collection of localisms. The Whigs in 
particular were not much more than an 
aggregation of several different sectional 
parties, all of which used the same name 
and were opposed to the Democrats, but 
for different reasons. In both parties the 
district system of elections for the House 
of Representatives, the state legislative 
selection for the Senate, and state party 
choice of national convention delegation.s, 
all emphasized state and locality rather 
than national party loyalties. Like the Con¬ 
gress, the national party convention was a 
nationalizing institution of a kind, but it 
was not yet supported effectively by any 
national system of communication. Political 


opinion itself was essentially a local phe¬ 
nomenon, led mainly by local tliscussioii 
and with lililc reference to national lead 
ership. 

These asjtcds of the situation were en¬ 
hanced by the absence of any important 
external threat to the security of the na¬ 
tion. The transatlantic disputes with the 
British over Oregon and other matters pro¬ 
duced lilile risk of armed conflict. The 
Mexican War was won with relative ease, 
and served mainly to feed the fires of ex¬ 
pansionism. Problems of external relations 
did not exercise any serious restraining or 
limiting influence within the arena of do¬ 
mestic politics. 

Weakness of national political leader¬ 
ship was a continuing phenomenon during 
most of the period. A party turnover in 
the White House occurred every four years 
from 1840 to 1852. This rapidity in altera- 
nation, moreover, was a sign, not of the 
strength of the parties when in op}>osition, 
but rather of the weakness and inadequacy 
of either party when ostensibly in executive 
power. 

Congressional leaders were almost all 
highly sectional in their followings and out¬ 
looks. With the reduced congressional in¬ 
fluence on presidential nominations and 
elections that came with the convention 
system, friction between executive and leg¬ 
islative branches was on the rise. Mean¬ 
while the conventions had not yet found 
means to discover or develop strong na¬ 
tional leaders. For the time being, they 
were being used mainly to select weakness 
rather than strength for the presidential 
office. 

Third-party movements were conspicu¬ 
ous in every presidential year from 1844 
to 1860. They indicated forces working 
toward breakdown and party realignment 
over the issues related to slavery. Most of 
these third parties were essentially northern 
protest movements, demanding stronger re¬ 
sistance to southern demands than either 
major party was prepared to countenance 
before 1856. In 1844 the third-party vote 
evidently cost New York State for the 
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Whigs, in 1848 for the Democrats; in each 
(ase, it may have decisively afiected the na- 
lional oulcome on the Presidency. 

In )8()0, however, when the third- and 
fourth-party vote was at its maximum, a 
different phenomenon was demonstrated. 
Party bolting and third-party voting did 
not decide the outcome. ()n the contrary, a 
partisan plurality of the electorate within 
a sectional majority f)f the states was able 
to demonstrate how a substantial majority 
could be polled in the electoral college with 
less than 40 per cent of the popular vote. 
'I'hc immediate result was the Civil War; 
a longer-term result was (he discovery (hat 
a winning party did not have to be truly 
national in scope in order to w'in. 

The Post-Civil War Period, 
1864-1892 

The general pattern of presidential elec¬ 
tion returns from 1864 to 1892 was oddly 
similar to that of 1832 to i860, allowing 
for a reversal of Democratic and Repub¬ 
lican roles, as the figures in Table 3.2 at¬ 
test. 

The Republican party was in power at 
the beginning of the period, as the Demo¬ 
cratic party had been in 1832, and gave the 
appearance of being the stronger of the 
two parties during most of the time. It held 
the White Mouse continuously for twenty- 
four years, from 1861 to 1885 (if Andrew 
Johnson is counted as a Republican Presi- 
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dent), yet the balance of tlie popular votes 
was nearly always dose. At (he end of the 
period the jiarties were ahernating in 
power at four-year intervals, as they had 
under the Whig-Democratic two-party sys¬ 
tem. 

After (he Cavil War the scene slowly 
changed from nordiern politics to national 
politics as southern states were progressively 
returned to pat tici|)a(ion in the affaiis of 
the nation. 4 here was also a niaich of new 
states into the Union with the spread of 
settlement throughout the West, culminat¬ 
ing in the admission of six states in 1889- 
1890: North and South Dakota, Montana, 
Wyoming, Idaho, and Washington. These 
offsets to southern power in Congress, all 
admitted during the last Republican ad¬ 
ministration of the period, brought the 
number of states to forty-four. (Utah was to 
follow in 1896, (Oklahoma in 1907, and 
Arizona and New Mexico in 1912, thus 
completing the extension of the franchise 
to all contiguous portions of continental 
flnited States except the District r)f Co¬ 
lumbia.) 

A vast expansion of the railroad network 
brought many changes in population move¬ 
ment, travel, and communication. Agricul¬ 
tural production was expanding rapidly, 
but so was industry. Immigration was still 
on the rise, cities were growing, and the 
strains of an industrial civilization w’ere 
becoming important to a steadily rising 
proportion of the total population. Na¬ 
tional politics was still dominated by monc- 


Table 3.2. The Popular Voie for President, by Parties, 1864-1892“ 

(in thousands) 


Year Democratic 


1864 1,804 

1868 2,707 


1872 

2.84.S 

1876 

4.284 

1880 

4 . 4*4 

1884 

4 . 9*9 

]888 

5.538 

1892 

5.555 


Republican 

Other 

2,207 

1 


— 

3*597 

>9 

4*037 

85 

4453 

346 

4,850 

283 

5*447 

388 

5.'83 

'.323 


‘ W. Dean Burnham. Presidential Ballots 18^6-18^2 (1955), p. 247. 
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tary, larilT, and Civil War pension qucs- extreme in the second election of Grover 
lions: there was little clarity on the new Cleveland. During his second tciin CJi'ce- 
problcms of labor, welfare, or the control land himself was appaiently miuh more 
of the economic system—which frequently conservative than during his lirsl. Ilu* 
gave the appearance of being dangerously change was generally atiributed to ibe con 
unbridled, with new hazards for the party nections devehrped during his lour years of 
in power as a result. Wall Street law jrractice while out f)f ibc 

Public policy during most of the period White House. However that may have 
grew out of factional conflict in Congress, been, the panic of iSgfj and the dejnession 
Presidential leadership reached its lowest that followed would have tested the skills 


ebb under Grant, but was rebuilt some¬ 
what under Rutherford B. Hayes, James A. 
Garfield, and Chester A. Arthur. It re¬ 
mained for the two Cleveland administra¬ 
tions to demonstrate to the studious eye of 
young Professor Woodrow Wilson that the 
weaknesses of the American system of gov¬ 
ernment were not as inevitable as he had 
thought. 

The Democrats were effective in opposi¬ 
tion but produced no great national leaders 
among their congressional representation. 
The party steadily lost respectability in the 
entire northern tier of states through the 
growing influence of the northern veterans’ 
organization of the Civil War, the Grand 
Array of the Republic; and the party’s in¬ 
creasing monopoly in the South tended 
mainly to strengthen its appearance of be¬ 
ing only sectional in national affairs. If it 
had lacked the succession of Governors 
Horatio Seymour, Samuel J. Tilden, and 
Grover Cleveland of New York as its more 
effective candidates for the Presidency, its 
position would have been desperate in¬ 
deed. 

In the major parties and their followings, 
political activity was organized but at the 
same time increasingly devoid of issues. 
Party voting was becoming more and more 
traditional for most of the voters, who had 
inherited an attachment to one party or the 
other that they would not violate. Issues 
were fought out within each party; but, 
when the conflict was concluded, the presi¬ 
dential candidates nominated by each were 
so conservative as to offer little choice on 
election day.* This tendency reached an 

* As a comment on the conservatism of the Demo¬ 
cratic party during this period, Wilfred E. Binkley 


of any President. 

Rigidity within the major-party national 
organizations was accompanied by a steady 
rise in third-party movements from 1876 
onward. I'he Greenback j)arty polled over 
a million votes in the congressional elec¬ 
tions of 1878 and was a factor in the presi¬ 
dential elections of 1880 and i88.j. Intensi¬ 
fication of agrarian and labor unrest led 
to the formation of the Populist or People’s 
party, which held its first national nominat¬ 
ing convention in 1892. The Populist plat¬ 
form advocated a soft-money policy—the 
free coinage of silver at 16 to 1; government 
ownership of railroads; direct election of 
senators; adoption of the secret ballot, the 
initiative, and the referendum; a shorter 
w'orking day for labor; and restrictions on 
immigration. The party polled over a mil¬ 
lion popular votes and won 22 electoral 
votes in 1892. Aside from the vote trans¬ 
fers arising out of the death of Horace 
Greeley after election day in 1872, this was 
the first time since i860 that more than tw'o 
presidential candidates had received votes 
in the electoral college. Grover Cleveland’s 
victory in 1892 was the Democratic party’s 
greatest electoral college landslide in forty 
years, but the size of the Populist vote made 
the victory a hollow one. 

Misfortune followed the Democrats dur¬ 
ing the second Cleveland administration. 
The panic of 1893 led Cleveland to insist 
on legislation to protect the gold standard; 

points out that Thomas Jefferson was unmentioned 
in Democratic party platforms from 1844 to 1892 
and the Jeffersonian tradition was not actively re¬ 
vived in the Democratic party until after Bryan's 
nomination. (Binkley, American Political Parties, 
Their Natural History, 3d ed., 1958, pp. 273-74.) 
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he obtained the legislation, but the bitter 
fight had deeply split his own party in Con¬ 
gress. In the mid-term elections o£ 1894 
Republicans made striking gains in the 
House of Representatives. Previously the 
Republican pioportion of the House had 
fallen in i8yo to 27 per cent of the two- 
party membership, then recovered to 37 per 
cent in 1892, the year Cleveland was re- 
eJected; in 1894 it jumped to a majority of 
71 per cent.'’ Now it was the Democratic 
party that showed signs of going the way of 
I he Whigs in 1832, to be replaced by a new 
party that would give the voters of the West 
and the South a means for expressing them¬ 
selves on the issues in which they were in¬ 
terested. But in 189G the Democrats swal¬ 
lowed the Populists (or vice versa) and in 
name, at least, it was the Democratic party 
that survived. 

Republican Dominance, 

1896-1924 

William Jennings Bryan, age 36, won the 
Democratic nomination of i8gG; Governor 
William McKinley of Ohio was the Repub¬ 
lican nominee. 'I’hc Democrats were com¬ 
mitted to the unlimited coinage of silver, 
the Republicans to the gold standard. Fac¬ 
tional bolting occurred in both major par¬ 
ties: silver Republicans met in convention 
and endorsed the Democratic ticket, while 
gold Democrats met and nominated can¬ 
didates of their own. McKinley won 
by 7,104,779 popular votes to Bryan’s 
6,502,925, with an electoral college major¬ 
ity of 271 to 176. 

This ending of the twenty-year struggle 
by third-party interests was in striking con¬ 
trast to what happened in the period end¬ 
ing in i860. In the earlier period, neither 
party was willing to pay the price de¬ 
manded by the party bolters and other 
third-party organizers. The later period led 
to the events of 1896, when the Democratic 
party paid the price involved in absorbing 
the Populists and the Republican party 

* W. Dean Burnham, op. cit., p. 155. 
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paid the price involved in consolidating its 
support among the monetary conserva¬ 
tives.® 

The election returns of 1896 marked a re¬ 
alignment of the party electorates that was 
to endure for a considerable period.^ In 
part the realignment was ideological, in 
part sectional, and in part it followed social 
and economic class lines, with the various 
divi.sions cutting across each other in a 
pattern of some confusion. Ideologically, 
the Democratic party was again idcniifted 
as the party of radical soft-money agrarian¬ 
ism, as it had been in the days of Andrew 
Jackson, while the Republicans stood for 
sound money, high pia>tective tariffs, and 
an active concern for the workingman’s wel¬ 
fare and prosperity—“the full dinner-pail.’’ 

These ideological divisions were ex¬ 
pressed in the sectional majorities of 1896. 
'File Republican party carried every county 
in the six New Engi'and states, along with 
state-wide majorities in New York, New Jer¬ 
sey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
Michigan, Wisconsin, and nine other states. 
Bryan carried the South and most of the 
Plains, Moutain, and Pacific states, for a 
total of twenty-two states to McKinley’s 
twenty-three. 

•In a balanced voting situation the price of the 
tie-breaking pivotal votes goes up. but it has to be 
paid in one way or another. The experiences of 
1832-1860 look place at a time when the major 
parties (before the advent of the Republicans) 
seemed to be incapable of arriving at either clear 
decisions or durable compromises; and the price was 
paid in the form of party breakup, unlike the way 
in which the price was paid in 1896. During the 
period ending in 1924, the Progressives of 1912 
were unable to obtain their price but did impose a 
sanction in the defeat of the Republican party that 
year; in 1924, with the Republican party again 
dominant, the Progressives obtained neither price 
nor sanction. In the closer party balance of the 
present years, it remains to be seen whether the 
national conventions will be able to cope with dissi¬ 
dent party factions without making excessive con¬ 
cessions for support and also without incurring ex¬ 
cessive penalties when agreement proves impossible. 

^For other views of the history and evolution of 
the party system since 1896, see particularly Binkley, 
op. cit.. Chap. 14-16; Key, 4th ed., op. cit.. Chap. 7; 
E. E. Schattschneider, “The Functional Approach to 
Party Government,*' in Sigmund Neumann (ed.), 
Modern Political Parties (195^*). PP- 194-215; Samuel 
Lubell, The Future of American Politics (1952), 
Chaps. 10-11. 
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The social and economic cleavages must 
be inferred in the absence of survey data, 
but it can be assumed that conservative 
voters generally departed from the Demo¬ 
cratic party, except in the South. The Re 
publican party retained its previous sources 
of strength north of the Ohio and east of 
the Mississippi, while greatly enlarging its 
share of the working-class vote in that area.** 
The vote was the most sharply sectional 
that had occurred since i860. It ushered in 
a period in which the Republican party was 
dominant in the nation as a wliole and in 
most of the northern states, while the 
Democratic party consolidated its control in 
the South. Previously, in the South, al¬ 
though the Democratic Party had polled 
substantial majorities from the end of Re¬ 
construction onward, a signibcant opposi¬ 
tion had continued to exist. The opposition 
consisted in part of southern white Republi¬ 
cans and of Negroes not yet disfranchised, 
reinforced by the various third-party move¬ 
ments, ending with the Populists. After 1896 
the Democratic party was increasingly se¬ 
cure as the party of white supremacy 
throughout the South, and the various meas¬ 
ures for the disfranchisement of Negroes 
were gradually tightened. 

In northern states from Iowa and Min¬ 
nesota eastward, the Republican party be¬ 
came entrenched with much more substan¬ 
tial majorities than it had previously en¬ 
joyed. After the end of Reconstruction the 
party had won its national victories by gain¬ 
ing narrow majorities in key states, with the 
Democratic party pressing hard in the presi¬ 
dential elections, and usually winning a ma¬ 
jority in Congress even when it lost the 
Presidency. But after 1896 the Republican 
party consolidated its dominance in about 
twenty northern and western states. For a 
generation its position in these states was 

* As a young lawyer, McKinley had risked his 
career by defending a group of striking workmen; 
his campaign manager in iSgfi, Mark Hanna, was 
one of the earliest capitalists to recognize and de¬ 
fend the rights of organized labor. The Democratic 
party, on the other hand, needed a long time to live 
down Cleveland’s use of federal troops in the 
Pullman strike of 1894. Cf. Binkley, op. at., pp. 313, 

3«5-*6, 330-3 •• 


to be neiirly as secure as that of the Demo¬ 
cratic party in the South: and. since the 
one-party Republican states had more '•on- 
gressional scats and more electoi.i! votes 
than the one-party Dctuocratic st;»lcs, the 
Republican party could ordinarily assume 
victorv in national elections. Re|)ubJican 
control of the House of Representatives was 
unbroken from 1895 to 1911. 

In 1912, Republican dominance was up¬ 
set, but primarily by a split in tlic party’s 
own ranks. I'heodore Roosevelt, Republi¬ 
can President from 1901 to 1909, had be¬ 
come a leader of the insurgent Republicans 
in the party—the Progressives—and chal¬ 
lenged his successor. President W’illiam 
Horvard Taft, for the nomination. When 
Taft was nominated by the convention, the 
Progressives bolted, held their own con¬ 
vention, and nominated Roosevelt. The 
Democrats nominated Woodrow Wilson, 
but only after a long struggle of their own. 
The electoral college gave Wilson 435 votes, 
to Roosevelt’s 88 and Taft’s 8, but Wilson 
polled only 42 per cent of the popular vote. 
Wilson won again in the close contest of 
19iG. In the postwar election of 1920 the 
Democrats were decisively swept out of 
office. 

Throughout the 1896-1924 period, in the 
states where one party or the other was 
dominant, the major opposition usually 
came from within the party, so far as state 
and congressional elections were concerned. 
Internal factional opposition to the party 
leadership was almost always present, and 
in some cases virulent. It provided most of 
the reforming energy that went into the 
adoption of primary election systems and 
the movement for the direct election of 
senators. 

The first mandatory, state-wide, direct 
primary law was adopted in Wisconsin in 
1903, and the Seventeenth Amendment, 
providing for the direct election of senators, 
came into effect in 1913. By 1916, guber¬ 
natorial and congressional candidates were 
being nominated in primaries in about two 
thirds of the states, A measure of democracy 
was thus restored, and boss rule sometimes 
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circumvented, in states where one political 
party had already become so far dominant 
that the other no longer could provide an 
effective opposition. Rut the longer-term 
consctpiences were detrimental to the sur¬ 
vival of two-party government in those 
slates. A monopoly of the opposition is 
probafdy the most important asset of the 
minority party in a two-party system; when 
ample facilities for opposition arc pro¬ 
vided within a dominant party, the second 
party may lend to atrophy." 

At the national level, however, the con¬ 
vention system of nomiitations provided 
relatively strong party leadership during 
most of the period. William McKinley was 
vn able ptacuvkmcr of the Avts of group 
diplomacy and an ujjholder of the powers 
and dignity of the Executive Branch. Al¬ 
though later overshadowed by his successor, 
Theodore Roosevelt, he nonetheless had 
done much to consolidate the Republican 
position as that of the party with a “nat¬ 
ural” majority. Roosevelt in turn made the 
Republican [)arty more hospitable to pro- 
gres.sive elements and developed its popular 
following. Among the Democrats, Bryan 
filled what would otherwise have been a 
leadership vacuum for the sixteen years pre¬ 
ceding the Wilson administration. Wilson 
developed the modern concefit of the Presi¬ 
dency more fully than any of his predece.s- 
sors, a concept that was to be carried for¬ 
ward in later years by a young member of 
his administration, Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

The circumstances under which the Wil¬ 
son administration came to power, stayed 
in power, and lost power nonetheless all 
pointed to the continuing fact of Republi¬ 
can dominance. Seemingly the minority 
party could not win except wdien the major¬ 
ity party was divided or ineptly led, and 
could hope at most for eight years in office. 
Yet the top-heavy Republican majorities of 
1920 anti 192-1 were again accompanied by 
ominous agrarian discontent and the third- 
party movement of 192-1. 

Elements that traced their antecedents 

•V. O. Key, Jr., American Slate Politics: An In¬ 
troduction (1956), Chap. 6, pp. i6g-g6. 


mainly to the Progressives of 1912 coalesced 
in 1924 to nominate Senator Robert M. La 
Follctte for President and Senator Burton 
K. Wheeler for Vice President. This ticket 
was endorsed by the Farmer-Labor party, 
the Socialist party, and officers of the Ameri¬ 
can Federation of Labor. 'Fhe “new” Pro¬ 
gressives polled 13 electoral votes and almost 
5 million popular votes, after surmounting 
the difficulties encountered in many states 
in suddenly placing a new parly ticket on 
the ballot.1" .Although the Democratic party 
still held its place in the nation at large as 
the second party, its share in the popular 
vote was a meager 28.8 per cent. 'J he Re¬ 
publican candidate. President Calvin 
Coolidge, won with 54.1 per cent of the 
popular vote. 

For the Democrats, the fiasco of 1924 was 
the end of an era. (The year 1924 was an 
era’s ending for the Progressives also, and 
their candidate and leader. Senator La 
Follctte, died in 1925.) The defeated Demo¬ 
cratic candidate, John W. Davis, was the 
last of the compromise nominees to be gen¬ 
erated under the two thirds rule, but the 
rule itself survived until 1936. 

Recent Times, 

1928-1956 

The realignment of the party electorates 
that occurred in the elections of 1928, 1932, 
and 193G was at least as great as that of 
189G. Cumulatively those elections reshaped 
the cleavage lines between the parlies in 
terms of social and economic interests, 
with the Republican party becoming more 
clearly identified as representing the white- 
collar proprietary, professional, and upper- 
income classes, and the Democratic as 
standing for manual workers, organized 
labor, ethnic and religious minorities, and 
lower-income groujis. In vast .segments of 
the po|)ulation the patties continued to 

'"For details of the.se dilficulties, which continue 
to inhibit the formation of a new major political 
party on a national scale, see Belle Case La Follette 
and Fola La Follctte, Robert M. La Follette, June 
14, 185s—June 18. 1925 (1953). Vol. 2, pp. 1110-18. 
1121-24, ri4S* 
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overlap, but, as the years wore on, each 
party tended to assume more clearly the 
complex identity of group composition that 


trolled less than a third of it. The restiU of 
the increase in number of compel hive st.iu s 
is indicated by the more even distrihuiion 
of file electoral college votes polled hv e.idi 


it has borne in recent years. 

One iinjtortaut result of this realignment 
wa.s a constderab/e diawiiig out ol the see- 
tjoiial patterns that had previously been 
frozen for a generation. Since igsS. with the 
Democratic party in power nationally most 
of the time, state after state in the erstivhile 
“solid North” h;is become the scene of ac¬ 
tive party competition in presidential, 
gubernatorial, and senatorial contests. The 
South has retained the appearance of so¬ 
lidity in local elections, but in the three 
presidential elections won by the Republi¬ 
cans—iQaS, 1952, and 1956—the southern 
vote split almost evenly in the presidential 
contest. Several southern states went Re¬ 
publican in each case; Virginia, Florida, 
and Texas have begun to take on the ap¬ 
pearance of pivotal states in presidential 
politics. 

The increase of competitive activity is 
indicated Vjy the tabulation below, which 
shows the percentages of electoral college 
strength possessed by the resjtective groups 
of states, classified by their party alignment 
in presidential voting, in the two most re¬ 
cent periods. For tabular purposes, states 


Categories 
of States 

1896- 

192-1 

1928- 

‘9.56 

Democratic 

29 - 27 o 

23-9% 

Competitive 

12.0 

675 

Republican 

58.8 

8.6 


100.0 

100.0 


that voted for the same party no more than 
five times in the eight elections of the 
period concerned are classified as competi¬ 
tive: those voting one way six times or more 
were classified as aligned with the party for 
which they had voted predominantly. (See 
Chapter 16 and Appendix A, Table 4.) 

A generation ago the one-party states 
controlled over seven eighths of the elec¬ 
toral college vote; recently they have con- 


party in the various regions as shown Ik low 
in percentages " Obviously there has been 


Dctnocra i ir Rcpiibliatn 



1 8()6~ 

1928- 

i8q6- 

1928- 

Region 

W 24 


J924 


Northeast 

8.8% 

24 - 7 % 

414 % 

3 ^ 4 % 

Middle West 

i6.i 

24.4 

43.0 

37 3 

South 

66.5 

38.1 

2-3 

13.2 

West 

8.6 

12.8 

10.3 

13.1 



100.0 


100.0 


a lack of regional balance in the electoral 
college strength of the two parlies even in 
the most recent period, with the Democratic 
party still especially strong in the South. Rut 
the shift in the direction of greater regional 
balance within each party has been note¬ 
worthy.^- 

The i)eriod since 1928 has been like that 
of 189(3-192^ and unlike the two earlier 
periods from 1832 to 1892 in two im[)or- 
tant respects, both of which are indicated 
in Chart 3.1: party overturn has been in¬ 
frequent in presidential elections since 1896, 
and the amplitude of the swing in the 
major party vote has been far wider than 
before 1896. Before 1896 there were two 
periods of close party balance when the 
Presidency shifted every four years; no sue h 
condition has occurred since 1896. From 
1832 to 1892 the difference in percentage 
points between the major-party shares in 
the presidential popular vote was often un- 

“ Throughout this book, the classification of 
states by regions is the same as that used in Presi- 
dential Nominating Politics in 1952, and that has 
been used in recent years by Dr. George Gallup and 
various other political analysts. The states arc listed 
by regions in many of the later tables; see, for ex¬ 
ample, Chapter 8, Table 8.1. 

^®The regions are not of equal importance in 
the electoral college but the three older regions have 
been nearly equal at around 30 per cent each, with 
the West formerly around 10 per cent and now just 
under 15. 




Per Cent 
701- 


Chart 3.1. Popui^r Vote and Party Iurnover, 1832-1956 



183?. 1864 1896 1928 I960 


The percentage of popular vote polled in presidential elections by Democratic, Repub¬ 
lican, and other parties is shown above. The elections that resulted in a change of party 
administration in the White House are indicated by asterisks. Note the clo.se votes and 
freejuent overturns of 1840-1852 and 1884-189G, followed by the infrequent but wide vote 
swings and party overturns of 1896-1956. llie chart is based on clata for 1832 from 
Charles O. Paullin, Atlas of the Historical Geography of the United Stales (1932); 1836- 
1892 inclusive, W. Dean Burnham, Presidential Ballots i8^6-iS()2 (1955): 1896-1932 in¬ 
clusive, Edgar E. Robinson, The Presidential Vote (1935); 1936-1956 inclusive, 

Bureau of the Census, Statistical Abstracts, 1936 to 1956. 
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der 5 per cent, and was never as much as 15 
per cent except in since the 

spread lias rn'cragcd 1^.6 jmccninge poinis. 
und it fell below 5 points on/y in iHijd, 
i()ih, and 194H. The peiirnl dif¬ 

fers from all three earlier j)eri()ds, liowever, 
in one respec t: third-party inovenients have 
been relatively unimportant, posing a threat 
to either major party only in 1918. 

The total popular vote lor members of 
the House of Representatives usually pro¬ 
vides majorities in the same direction as 
the presidential vote, but with important 
dillerences in amplitude. Since. 189(1 h has 
fluctuated much less ^vidcly than the jiresi- 
dential vote, despite the considerable 
fluctuations in the party composition of the 
House that have resulted from even these 
lesser shifts in popular vote. Since 19-10 the 
divisions in the vole for (he House have 
been very close; in 1950 they were tlie re¬ 
verse of those in presidential voting, for the 
first lime since 1848 in a presidential elec¬ 
tion year. 

Sectional patterns of voting are reflected 
directly in the composition of the House 
of Representatives, which thus provides one 
of the best long-term indexes of the exist¬ 
ence of one-party stales and sections. There 
was much variation from elcxtion to elec¬ 
tion, but the general contrast between the 
periods 1897-1927 and 1929-1959 is indi¬ 
cated below by the summarization of the 
average numbers of members from each re¬ 
gion during each period. (For the complete 
tabulation of numbers of members of each 
paity from each region for the Congresses 
since the election of 1896 .see Appendix A, 
Table 2.) 


Democratic Republican 


1897- 1929- 1897- 1929- 


Region 

1927 

1959 

1927 

*959 

Northeast 

35 

60 

90 

72 

Middle West 

37 


98 

80 

South 

107 

114 

8 

6 

West 

6 

24 

18 

23 

'I'otal 

185 

249 

2*4 

i8i 


Still another indicator of sectional pat¬ 
terns and of the intensity of interparty com¬ 
petition in state politics is provided by the 
putty affiliations of the three principal offi¬ 
cials chosen in statewide elections—the 
governor and the two senators. When one 
|varty is dominant in a state the three offices 
are usually held with considerable con¬ 
tinuity by members of that party. In states 
where the parties are genuinely competi¬ 
tive, each party usually manages to occupy 
at least one of the three offices much of the 
time. This is a major factor in maintaining 
the competition, as well as a sign of having 
done so. 

A summarization of the relevant data, 
brought together on a regional basis for 
each eighth year from 1897 to 1953 and for 
1959. appears in Table 3.3. (For the com¬ 
plete tabulation of the data, see Appendix 
A, Table 3.) The summary figures show 
that, of the selected years, 1905 was the low 
point in the number of states in which the 
three offices were divivled between the yiar- 
lies; it was generally representative of the 
situation from 1899 to 1909, when the Re¬ 
publican party was most dominant. The 
high point of Democratic ascendancy is re¬ 
flected in the figures for 1937, with thirty 
stales in which tlie Democrats held all three 
ofliccs and only three states in which the 
Republicans did so. In 1959, when the num¬ 
ber of such Republican states reached 
another low point of five, the number of 
such Democratic states was only twenty-one, 
while the states in which the three offices 
were divided stood at twenty-four, the 
highest figure for divided states in the table. 

The national politics of the election years 
since 1940 have been dominated by the 
events and consequences of World War II 
and its aftermath. The new relationship of 
the United States to other parts of the 
world has had a heavy impact on the do¬ 
mestic political system. The Democratic 
party has been saddled with the reputation 
of being the war party, and apparently suf¬ 
fered therefrom in the presidential elections 
of 1952 and 1956, although the Republican 
party’s revival and the popularity of its 




Tabi.f. ({.3. Pariy Division of Major Staik-Widf OrricKs. by Ximiu rs 
OF Si Ai KS, Sklected Years, 1897-1959“ 



.\ii 


All 

Year 

Democratic 

Di\ itJed 

Republican 

*%7 

12 

‘9 

‘4 


*3 

S 


*9*3 



11 

1921 



21 

n)29 

^3 


20 

>937** 


*4 

3 

*945 

iK 

iH 

12 

*9r*3 



iG 


Average, 


1897 1921 

*3 

Average, 


' 929-'!).')3 

»9 


* jNunibcrs of slates in whidi the tfirce offices-governor and li.S. senator-were field by ineinbers of tlu* 
same political party or were divided between the jiartics. For souires. see Appendix A, Table 3. 

“All three olTiccs were held by the Farmer-Labor party in Minnesota in 1937, hence the 1937 figures do 
not add to 48. 

“ Includes Alaska ami Hawaii. 


candidate played the largest part in the Re¬ 
publican viclory. I’lic revival was also suffi¬ 
cient to will liie congressional elections of 
19.^(1 and 1952. A considerable reshuffling 
of the party electorates occurred in the Re¬ 
publican victories of 1952, yet the previous 
patterns were notably restored in the con¬ 
gressional elections of 195.1.^* The Eisen¬ 
hower victory of 1956 w'as largely unshared 
by his parly, and there were strong signs of 
Democratic resurgence in the congressional, 
gubernatorial, and local elections of 1958. 

Insofar as the experience in the.se recent 
elections provides any guide, the cleavages 
that have developed during the last gen¬ 
eration between the major parties along 
social and economic lines do not seem likely 
to disappear soon. The development of this 

’* “'I’he striking thing about the vote pattern of 
1954 was its tendency to return to the pattern of 
1948..., 

“The Democratic victory of 1954 can most con¬ 
servatively be attributed to the reassertion of the 
natural majority which the Democratic Parly en¬ 
joys in this country." Angus Campbell, “1930—Re¬ 
turn to Normalcy?" New Republic, Oct. 17, 1955, 
pp. 11-13. (Italics supplied.) 


kind of .slralification of the party electorates 
has been accompanied by a great decline in 
both sectionalism and traditionalism in vot¬ 
ing. The decline in sectionalism seems 
likely to be permanent, in view of the con¬ 
tinuing importance of economic and polit¬ 
ical issues that cut across the interests of 
all parts of the nation. Eventually the na¬ 
tionalizing tendencies of the present day, es¬ 
pecially in economic development, may 
even erode the remains of sectional politics 
in the South. 

The existing divi.sions between the par¬ 
ties along social and economic lines could 
provide a basis for a new traditionalism in 
voter alignments, but signs of its appear¬ 
ance have been slow in coining. Rather, the 
recent restless shifting of voting blocs and 
the increase in split-ticket voting both sug¬ 
gest that the current partisan attachments 
of a considerable part of the electorate are 
highly unstable. This is one of the major 
reasons for believing that the next ten years 
may be a jieriod of change, bringing a fur¬ 
ther evolution of parly institutions and the 
party system. 
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Party Competition and the 
Nominating Process 

The manner in which the nominating 
process operates is always affected by the 
competitive status of the parties and their 
prospects for victory. A party with no hope 
of victory approaches the choice of a can¬ 
didate in a spirit far different from that 
of a party that is certain of victory: and still 
different is the mood of each party when 
either might win but neither is overcon¬ 
fident. The problems of competitive status 
ramify out into many detailed aspects of 
the process (as will become apparent in 
later chapters'). There are important differ¬ 
ences, for example, between a situation of 
close competitive balance nationally that 
has its local impact in only a few pivotal 
states (because of a .sectional alignment of 
the parties), and a situation of close balance 
that is broadly shared throughout each 
j)arty because most of the states arc them¬ 
selves competitive. 1 hat is why the previous 
review of differences between the party 
})Criods has given so much emphasis to the 
levels of interparty competition and the 
kind of comjjetition involved; it is also why 
expectations for the future arc worth discus¬ 
sion despite the difficulty in clarifying ex¬ 
pectations. 

The fortunes of the two parties have been 
widely variable. For approximately sixty 
years, the position of the Democratic parly 
was damaged by the aftermath of the Civil 
War; at its lowest ebb it was effective only 
as a vocal opposition and not as a com¬ 
petitor that could seriou.sly hope to win. 
Then the position of the parties was re¬ 
versed in the landside of 1932, and for some 
years the Republican party occupied a mi¬ 
nority j)osition—as it apparently continued 
to do in the long-term voter alignments in¬ 
dicated by survey data in the late 1950’s. 

In the current situation of unstable bal¬ 
ance the main thing that seems to be clear 
is that the Democratic party’s Civil War 
legacy of subordination is gone. The future 


seems to hold several differing possibilities 
lor the shape of the party system, but in 
none of them docs it seem likely that the 
Democratic party will be the permanent 
inferior. More likely is the possibility that 
it would be the stronger competitor most 
of the time, or, alternatively, that the two 
parties would be so closely matched that 
cither could hope to win the Presidency if it 
nominated a candidate capable of attracting 
the independent voters while retaining the 
parly vote. 

The possibility that the Democratic party 
may be the stronger competitor during the 
generation ahead is suggested mainly by 
two factors. First, for nearly a generation 
a much larger number of voters have con¬ 
sidered themselves Democrats than Repub¬ 
licans, as shown repeatedly by many differ¬ 
ent types of survey evidence. Second, the 
Democratic party has demonstrated remark¬ 
able vitality on a broad front as it has 
moved up from a minority position in state 
after state during the last fifteen years—a 
kind of vitality that has recently been ap¬ 
parent in the Rej)ublican party only in iso¬ 
lated instances. 

Against these factors is the persistent 
tendency of many Democratic adherents to 
be casual about actually voting, with the 
result that the Democratic turnout is usu¬ 
ally a lower proportion of the party poten¬ 
tial than the Republican turnout, thus off¬ 
setting the larger number of professed 
Democrats. The long-term position of the 
Democratic party may also 1 ^ affected by a 
tendency toward party splitting that will 
probably become much more conspicuous 
in the South whenever the Democrats again 
win the White House. And there is the fur¬ 
ther possibility that the Republican cen¬ 
ters of economic and social power may 
eventually find means to become politically 
more effective. 

In any event, a more competitive relation¬ 
ship between the parties than has prevailed 
before on a long-term basis is a reasonable 
possibility. The major parties may come 
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to compete much of the time within the 
4.')'55 per cent range in presidential poli¬ 
tics in states with about 90 per cent of the 
electoral college vote, with a presumption 
that governorship and congressional poli¬ 
tics may become similarly competitive in 
those states. What would be the conse¬ 
quences of such a condition? 

Professor E. E. Schattschneider has been 
the principal exponent of a theory about 
the potential consequences. He believes that 
current nationalizing tendencies in politics 
will maintain a high level of competition 
between the parties, with the prospect of a 
frequent alternation of the parties in 
pf)wer. In consequence, he anticipates the 
following: 

1. A new kind of relation between the 
parties and the social structure. 

2. A nationalization of pressure politics, 
with the j)ressnre groups losing their neu¬ 
trality and taking sides more definitely in 
party politics. 

3. A shift of power within the parties to¬ 
ward the national level, with a decline in 
the power of local bosses, who cannot or¬ 
ganize and corufjcte on a wide scale. 

4. A new attitude toward tighter national 
party organization, the opposite of the for¬ 
mer situation in which sectionalism tended 
to depre.ss cflorts to organize nationally. 

5. A movement of Congress into the focus 
of national politics.** 

Each of these potential changes could 
have its own major effects on the presiden¬ 
tial nominating process. If the parties be¬ 
come more cohesive and more clearly dif¬ 
ferentiated as elements in the social struc¬ 
ture, the differentiation should become ap- 

“ These points have been adapted from Professor 
Schattschneidcr’s unpublished paper for the 19515 
annual meeting of the American Political Science 
Association. He has also expounded similar ideas 
in his contribution to Sigmund Neumann (ed.), 
Modern Political Parties (1956), and in other writ¬ 
ings. See also Paul T. David, "The Changing Party 
Pattern," Antioch Review, Vol. 16 (Fall 1956), pp. 
333-50 (also issued as Brookings Institution Reprint 
No. 15). 
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parent in the characteristics of the delegates 
and leaders who attend the party conven¬ 
tions and the kind of candidates that they 
nominate. If the pressure groups lose their 
belief in the advantages of political neu¬ 
trality, they will have more incentive to in¬ 
tervene directly in the nominating process, 
as organized labor has already done to a 
considerable extent. A nationalizing of 
power within the parties presumably would 
be reflected in less state boss control of dele¬ 
gate action at the conventions and more 
influence on the part of those most involved 
in organizing prcconvcntion campaigns on 
a national scale. A new attitude toward 
tighter national party organization might 
be follow'ed by more vigorous efforts to as¬ 
sure that tho.se who are allowed to take part 
in convention action will be required to 
provide active assistance in the campaign 
that follows. An intensified party struggle 
for control of Congress could result both in 
more presidential involvement in congres¬ 
sional campaigning and more congressional 
involvement in the choice of presidential 
candidates. 

The tendency toward a polarization of 
the parties along class and income lines, evi¬ 
dent in the election returns and survey data 
of the last thirty years, has been welcomed 
by some as the basis for a more rational 
politics. Undoubtedly, to many other ob¬ 
servers who prefer the more traditional pat¬ 
terns of American life and politics, the 
tendency seems sinister. For this group, 
there may be comfort in the probability 
that a close competitive balance between 
the parties would offer many protections to 
all interests. 

No political j)arty is likely to remain for 
long within striking distance of a national 
popular majority unless its own moderate 
elements remain firmly in control of the 
nominating process within the party. When 
both parties are competitive because 
neither can count on a continuing majority, 
both are forced to put up candidates who 
will cater for the votes of the party ncu- 
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trals ami of other independents nho hive 
no firm atiadimem to either party. A bal¬ 
anced two-party system is one of the clearest 
formulas for the organization of counter¬ 
vailing power, and historically it has offered 
strong protection for most democratic 
values. 

The potential consequences of a more 


CflwpetJtjyep/irt/ system have already been 
[oreshadowed on a limited scale in the 
changing party patterns of the last thirty 
years. Jf there is a further intensification 
of the party struggle as more states become 
more competitive, tlie impact on the nomi¬ 
nating process will become increasingly sig¬ 
nificant. 



4 

Leadership Centers of the Party in Power 


WITHIN THE PARTY in power- 
the party on whose ticket the President in 
office was elected—tliere are many leaders 
for many purposes. The ostensible primary 
functions of some of these leaders are some¬ 
what remote from nominating affairs. 
Nevertheless, the next party nomination for 
President is undoubtedly a matter of con¬ 
cern to every occupant of a leadership posi- 
lion of any kind. It would seem likely that 
a position of responsibility for any phase of 
party activity might be used on occasion as 
a base from which to become active in nomi¬ 
nating matters. 

The roster of such persons includes first 
and most obviously the President. It also 
includes the Vice President, tlie members 
of the Cabinet, the national committee 
chairman, the prospective chairmen of the 
convention, and the party leaders in the 
Senate and the House of Representatives. 

Two other kinds of potential centers of 
leadership can also be identified. One con¬ 
sists of all the sources of candidates for the 
party nomination in addition to the various 
leaders j)rcviously listed. The other in¬ 
cludes all of the various additional centers 
from which j^olitical and financial support 
can be put behind a potential candidate. 
The relative importance of such sources 
of candidates and of backing will be consid¬ 
ered after reviewing the respective roles of 
the incumbents in the more continuing 
centers of party leadership. 

Throughout the chapter it will become 
apparent that the chairmen and members 
of the national, state, and local party com¬ 
mittees are not the only centers of party 


leadership on nominating matters, nor the 
most important. Public officials who have 
been elected to office on the party ticket have 
become relatively much more important 
than the holders of formal party office. The 
public officials claim their mandates direct¬ 
ly from the voters on other matters, and this 
carries over into the nominating process. 
American officials are not uniejue in this re¬ 
spect; such a relationship between public 
and party officials is characteristic in most 
representative democracies.^ 

The President and His Associates 

Presidents and their immediate associates 
were deeply involved in the procedures 
leading up to the nominating decisions of 
their party even in the days when a Presi¬ 
dent was given little recognition as a party 
leader. In recent decades it has been taken 
for granted in the party in power that the 
President is the most important person to 
be consulted on the problem. 

The first question is the availablity of 
the President for renomination. In recent 
decades it has been ordinarily assumed that 
a first-term President is available for re- 
nomination and that a second-term Presi¬ 
dent is probably not. But the third-term 

^Maurice Duverger, Political Parties, pp. 182-202; 
Sigmund Neumann (ed.). Modern Political Parties; 
Approaches to Comparative Politics (195^). pp. 30- 
32 » 5 i- 55 » 7 »- 72 » but see pp. 93 * 94 . 95 - 9 ^. 97 ; R- T. 
McKenzie, British Political Parties (1955), pp. 184, 
185, 188, 220-31, 242-44, 419, 452-53* 455 - 5 < 5 . 582-85; 
R. T. McKenzie, “The Wilson Report and the 
Future of the Labour Party Organization/' Political 
Studies, Vol. 4 (Feb. 1956), pp. 93-97. 
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tradition was not so sacred as to preclude all 
uncertainty at the end of a second terra. 
Grover Cleveland was .slow in renouncing 
third-term ambitions, and thereby further 
w'cakened an already weak leadership situa¬ 
tion in preparing for the Democratic con¬ 
vention of 1896. There was far more un¬ 
certainty about the Vice Presidents who 
succeeded to the Presidency through death 
of the incumbent, served part of the term, 
and were thereafter nominated and elected 
for a full term in their own right. Pre¬ 
vious traditiem offered little guidance in 
such cases concerning a second presidential 
nomination. Theodore Roosevelt re¬ 
nounced third-term ambitions on the night 
of his election in 1904; in 1908 he adhered 
to his decision, although aj)])arcntly with 
some regret. Calvin Coolidge, elected to the 
full term in 1924, took him.self out of the 
running on August 2, 1927, with his state¬ 
ment, "I do not choose to run for President 
in nineteen twenty-eight.” Harry S. Tru¬ 
man deferred his renunciation until March 
29, 1952, after many months in w'hich it had 
been widely assumed that he would be 
available. 

The no-third-term tradition was eventu¬ 
ally shattered by the acceptance of third 
and fourth terms by Franklin D. Roosevelt. 
The Twenty-second Amendment, ratified 
on February 26, 1951, prohibits more than 
two full terms for a President originally 
elected as such, or more than two and one 
half terms for a President who has succeeded 
from the Vice Presidency. Truman followed 
the rule laid down in the amendment when 
he withdrew, although it did not apply to 
him. 

The effect of the amendment is to restore 
the previous tradition, but in a much more 
rigid form. Hereafter, only first-term Presi¬ 
dents will ordinarily have to decide whether 
they will be available for renomination. But 
even that decision can be a difficult one 
under some circumstances, as indicated by 
President Dwight D. Eisenhower when he 
announced his availability on February 29, 
1956. This situation was a vivid reminder 
that, although the process of presidential 


nominations is mainly a collective activity 
in which many participate, certain ques¬ 
tions along the w’ay must be answered by 
the indivicluals tvho might be candidates. 
For them every such decision is a very per¬ 
sonal one indeed. 

Renoinimtion Campaigns 

Every first-term President, unless he en¬ 
ters office on an announced one-term basis— 
as no one has done since Rutherford B. 
Hayes—must give some attention to the 
problems of renomination from the day of 
his election onward. For the most part this 
activity blends intQ the other operations of 
the President and his staff so completely 
that it goes unnoticed as a .separate clement. 
A good record of perfonnance in office is 
almost as important in running lor renomi- 
nation as in running for re-election, hence 
the most effective w’ay to campaign is to 
do the job well—particularly those parts 
of the job, of which there are many, that 
arc carried out under the eye of the public. 
These include opportunities for dramatic 
action in moments of crisis; the formula¬ 
tion and presentation of major legislation; 
on occasion, the exercise of the veto power; 
and the entire continuing round of public 
appearances, .sj)eeches on all subjects, press 
conferences, and addresses to the nation on 
radio and television. All of these opportuni¬ 
ties are available to the President on a scale 
unapproached by any other officeholder. It 
is no wonder that for his office most of all, 
great advantages attach to the position of 
the incumbent. 

In addition to the public duties, however, 
there are many special facets of the presi¬ 
dential routine that reflect the necessities 
of life in elective office. Callers are received 
whose pre.sence on the official list is inex¬ 
plicable except in terms of their contribu¬ 
tion to the previous campaign and their 
possible utility in the next one. A tour 
around the country for any purpose in¬ 
volves usually a renewal of contacts with 
local political dignitaries by the hundreds. 
Much of the massive correspondence that 
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pours through tlie White House daily is 
devoted to maintaining friendly relations 
with political supporters; they may write for 
a frivolous reason or no reason at all, but 
a cordial response is essential. 

Other and more important elements of 
presidential activity are closely related to 
a possible renomination. One involves the 
decisions on public policy that vitally af¬ 
fect particular voting groups. The Presi¬ 
dent cannot limit his concerns to decisions 
that benefit all or a majority of the citi¬ 
zenry; he is given many frequent reminders 
that particular minority groups—economic, 
racial, or religious—may be decisive in states 
that will have a critical influence on his 
political future. Sometimes he must decide 
between clear alternatives that reflect the 
general interest on the one hand, and the 
interest of some limited group on the other. 
More often, he must seek some appropriate 
formula by which all interests can be 
brought to a workable compromise; the 
skill he shows in this task will have much 
to do with how much enthusiasm his name 
will arouse at the next party convention. 

A second area of direct political concern 
is the handling of patronage. The power to 
appoint must be used in the first instance 
to stair the administration. It is also used 
incidentally for a variety of other purposes, 
including the solidification of alliances that 
will be useful later. The conventions of the 
party in power are no longer made up so 
largely as in the past of the national ad¬ 
ministration’s patronage appointees, but 
the general patterns followed in the distri¬ 
bution and administration of the Presi¬ 
dent’s appointments undoubtedly still do 
much to unify—or to dismember—the party 
he leads. 

If the President handles his various politi¬ 
cal roles with skill, renomination at the end 
of the first term is likely to appear almost 
automatic. There was no visible challenge 
of any kind during the proceedings that led 
up to the renomination of McKinley in 
1900, Wilson in 1916, Franklin D. Roose¬ 
velt in 1936, and, after he announced his 
availability, Eisenhower in 1956. Herbert 
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Hoover, to be sure, felt it necessary to work 
assiduously at his political fence-mending 
as 1932 approached. His party had lost con¬ 
trol of Congress, economic conditions were 
becoming ever more disastrous, and victory 
in the election seemed doubtful. But the 
party had nowhere else to go, and in the 
end Hoover was renominated with 97.6 per 
cent of the convention vote. 

Most onerous of all, in modern times, was 
the problem of William Howard Taft in 
securing renomination in 1912. Openly 
challenged by his predecessor and foimer 
mentor, Theodore Roosevelt, who early in 
1912 announced his availability for the 
nomination, Taft was placed in a most diffi¬ 
cult personal position. Probably only a 
popular and still young former President 
could have mounted so effective a challenge 
to a first-term President in full control of 
the regular party machinery. Faced by the 
challenge, Taft fought to the end and was 
renominated, with the help of the patron¬ 
age-controlled southern Republican dele¬ 
gations that Roosevelt before him had not 
hesitated to use in 1904 and 1908, The re¬ 
sulting rupture left scars on the Republican 
party that endure to this day. 

The three Vice Presidents w'ho have suc¬ 
ceeded to the Presidency since 1900 had no 
reason to think that a nomination for a 
full term as President would be automatic, 
in view of the experience of their nine¬ 
teenth-century predecessors. But each had 
every intention of seeking the nomination 
and each achieved the goal. Theodore 
Roosevelt had nearly three years in which 
to consolidate his po.sition after McKinley’s 
death in 1901; he was helped also by his 
immense personal popularity and by the 
fact that the opposition of certain party 
chieftains collapsed with the death of Mark 
Hanna early in 1904. Coolidge, on the other 
hand, had only ten months in which to 
work between Harding’s death and the 
Republican convention of 1924. In that in¬ 
terval, according to one biographer, he re¬ 
built the Republican party, taking conven¬ 
tion control away from the national commit¬ 
tee and congressional leaders who had sue- 
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cessively nominated Tatt, Hughes, and 
Harding.® 

Truman had still a different problem. 
He inherited the coalition that FranUlin D. 
Roosevelt had assembled, and was able to 
retain the support of its ceutrul dements. 
But he broke with Henry WaJJace and 
leftist northern elements on issues of for¬ 
eign policy and Soviet relations, and with 
James Byrnes and rightist southern ele¬ 
ments on race relations and civil rights. 
Had his opposition been able to consoli¬ 
date, he probably could not have been 
nominated in 1948, even by a simple ma¬ 
jority, much less have won the expression 
of conlidence implied by a two thirds vote. 
He entered the convention with a sound 
working majority and the support of the 
convention managers. An abortive effort to 
restore the two thirds rule was a failure, 
and in the end his nomination was opposed 
openly by only the die-hard southern fac¬ 
tion. 

The Franklin D. Roosevelt renomination 
of 1940 involved the breaching of the no- 
third-term tradition, and was disapproved 
by James A. Farley, Roosevelt’s j)rcvious 
campaign manager, and John N. Garner, 
the Vice President. Roosevelt left his inten¬ 
tions in doubt until the final moment, and 
may well have been actually undecided, so 
far as his own conscious motivations and 
reasoning were concerned. Meanwhile, his 
staff and associates in effect conducted a re¬ 
nominating campaign, justified mainly by 
the worsening international situation. No 
potential competitor for the nomination 
was able to achieve a strong position. When 
it came to the vote, the renomination was 
easy, although control of the convention 
was difficult on other matters, notably the 
vice-presidential succession.’ 

’William Allen White, A Puritan in Babylon 
(1938), p. 296. 

•The complexities of Roosevelt's attitudes, moti¬ 
vations, and behavior both during the months 
before the convention and during the convention it¬ 
self will doubtless continue to intrigue historians for 
many years to come. One recent student states, 
"I have concluded that he was not sure until the 
convention as to whether he would accept the 
nomination (even though all the while keeping 


In 19.44, with no end to the war in sight, 
tradition was not a bar to a fourth term. 
Deeply involved in war management and 
the issues of a future peace, Roosevelt him¬ 
self had much less hesitancy in deciding to 
he uvuihiblc tlntn in 1940. His health did 
not become a significant public issue, and 
the available historical .sources arc in con¬ 
flict on the extent to which other party 
leaders w'ere actually dubious concerning 
his health. He was still relatively young- 
age 02 . There was no significant opposition 
within the party: Roosevelt, in his efforts to 
lay the basis for congressional approval of 
postwar arrangements that would eventu¬ 
ally he necc.ssary, had been pursuing poli¬ 
cies of utmost conciliation toward the other 
leaders of his own party and the congres¬ 
sional leaders of both parties. 

The vital role a President plays in his 
own renominating campaign is clear. All 
other elements of leadership tend to be 
subordinate to it. I'his is true even when, 
for one reason or another, the President 
is much in need of special help from other 
powerful party figures. It is fair to say that 
the tradition of renominating a first-term 

alternatives open). My interpretation of Roosevelt’s 
personality, however, leads me to think that even if 
there had been no intensified international crisis, 
Roo.scvelt would have run again.” (James M. Burns, 
Roosevelt: The Lion and the Fox, 1956, p. 532; 
see also pp. 409-13.) 

A contemporary observer who worked with Harry 
Hopkins at the convention states, “I believe that 
Roo.sevelt did not finally decide to accept the nomi¬ 
nation until late in the day following the actual vot¬ 
ing of it by the 1940 convention of his party, and 
I think that the assembled evidence will point 
clearly to this conclusion.” (Paul H. Appleby, 
"Roosevelt’s Third-rerni Decision," American Po- 
litiral Science Rexnew, Vol. 46, Sept. 1952, pp. 75/1- 
65.) Sec also James A. Farley, Jim Farley's Story: 
The Roosevelt Years (1948), pp. 72, 78, 82, 109-11, 
131, 142-43, 152-53, 190, 23(1, 238, 2.'|9, 258; Cordell 
Hull, Memoirs (1948), pp. 856-61. 

Farley, Garner, and Hull would have been the 
principal alternatives for consideration by the con¬ 
vention if Roosevelt had removed himself. Of these, 
Hull was the only one who would have been 
acceptable to Roosevelt, and probably would have 
been nominated, quite possibly with Farley as his 
teammate. Hull was opposed to a third term, and 
was willing to accept the nomination, but unwilling 
to take any public stand as long as Roosevelt was 
apparently available. Burns, op. cit., p. 413; Farley, 
op. cit., p. 266. 
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president is at present so firmly established 
that only the President himself, by declina¬ 
tion or through his own mistakes, can pre¬ 
vent it from operating. 

But every such campaign, easy as it may 
appear on the surface, involves work and 
organization looking toward many goals, of 
which personal renomination is only one. 
I’he vice-presidential nomination may in¬ 
volve problems: and in preparation for the 
election campaign and for the further busi¬ 
ness of government if the election is won, 
a party platform must be skillfully planned 
and harmony established within the party 
on as broad a front as possible. An over-all 
goal-actually the means by wdiich all the 
other goals are attained—is solid control of 
the national party organization. The pur¬ 
suit of these multiple objectives is never 
simple, even when there is little reason to 
anticipate difficulty about the renomination 
as such; when the r.omination is subject to 
challenge, achievement of the other goals 
becomes doubly difficult. 

In modern times it has become normal 
for the President’s own White House staff to 
carry on the most critical parts of the work 
and organization, maintaining liaison with 
such important leadership elements in the 
party as the national committee chairman, 
the congressional leaders, and the outstand¬ 
ing state governors. However, in picpara- 
tion for the 1956 Republican campaign, an 
informal headquarters seems to have oper¬ 
ated in New York from February 1955 on, 
with Thomas E. Stephens, President Ei.sen- 
hower’s former appointment secretary, as 
the principal person giving virtually full 
time to the activity. According to Joseph 
and Stewart Alsop, other members of what 
they termed the Commodore Regency in¬ 
cluded General Lucius D, Clay; former 
Governor Thomas E. Dewey; Attorney Gen¬ 
eral Herbert Brownell; United Nations 
Ambassador Henry Cabot Lodge; Barak T. 
Mattingley of St. Louis; Senator James Duff 
of Pennsylvania; and Republican National 
Committee Chairman Leonard Hall, with 
the President’s Assistant, Sherman Adams, 
in closest liaison. This gfroup, again accord¬ 


ing to the Alsops, was originally concerned 
with the recruitment of “Eisenhower-type” 
delegates to ihe Republican national con¬ 
vention of I Of)!'), ])articidarly from southern 
states where Republican parly organizations 
had /nev'jously been controlled by the Taft 
faction of the parly, and also with the re¬ 
cruitment of “Eiscnhowcr-tyi)e” Republi¬ 
cans to run in 195O in the congressional dis¬ 
tricts that the jjarty had lost by close mar¬ 
gins in 1954. After the President’s heart at¬ 
tack in September 1955 the group was 
largely concerned with the strategy of keep¬ 
ing open the possibility of an Eisenhower 
candidacy, and of stalling off possible rivals, 
particularly in the slate primaries with 
early filing dates.* The President an¬ 
nounced his availability on February 29, 

19",6. On March 2 the Associated Press re¬ 
ported from Sacramento, California, that 
Thomas E. Stey>hens had flown in from 
Washington and had deposited the Presi¬ 
dent's signed statement of candidacy, as re- 
(juired by law for entry in the California 
primary. The delegation to be endorsed by 
the President was to be chosen jointly by 
Governor Goodwin Knight, Vice President 
Richard Ni.xon, and Senator William 
Knowland. After that, similar activities in 
other states moved rapidly. 

Controlling the Succession 

Campaigns to control the nomination of 
a successor, led by the President and his im- 

^Sec syndicated columns by Joseph and Stewart 
Alsop carried in The Washington Post and Times 
Herald, particularly on Aug. 17, Dec. 19, H)r)r>* j'*^*^* 
10,25,1956. 

The critical meeting at which the President ap¬ 
parently went most of the way in ceciding to run 
again occurred on January 13, 195^, and included 
only a small group, according to an account based 
on access to ofTicial records. (Robert J. Donovan, 
Eisetihmver: The Inside Stoyy, 195O, pp. 393-98.) 

A dinner at the White House on March 8 that 
subsequently attracted considerable press specula¬ 
tion apparently included Stephens, Adams, Brownell, 
Dew^ey, and Clay in a total group of 18 or 20. 
(“White House Stag Party ‘Just a Private Dinner'/' 
Washinfjrton Post and Times Herald, March 10, 1956, 
p. 2.) Presumably this may have been an occasion 
for the discussion of campaign strategy and arrange¬ 
ments, since the decision to run again had already 
been announced. 
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mediate associates, are nearly as old as the 
convention system, with the succession from 
Andrew Jackson to Martin Van Buren in 
1836 as the outstanding example. But the 
occasion for such activities was infrequent 
for many ilecades thereafter. The onc-term 
Presidents who refrained from seeking re¬ 
nomination, James K. Polk, James Bu¬ 
chanan, and Rutherford B. Hayes, took no 
open role in connection with the succession. 
If they exerted influence behind the scenes, 
they were extremely discreet about it. 
Ulysses S. Grant, as the first President since 
Jackson to complete a second term, had 
some interest in tliiid-lerm possibilities, as 
did Cleveland after his second Wiiite House 
occupancy, but neither was in a position to 
lie cfleclive in influencing the choice of his 
successor. Theodore Roosevelt, having re¬ 
nounced a third term for himself, w'as in an 
excellent position to take the initiative in 
the choice of a successor as 1908 ap¬ 
proached. His personal choice of AVilliam 
Howard Taft, tlien serving in his Cabinet, 
is fully documented, and the dynamic 
Roosevelt was given most of the cnxlit at 
the time for securing not only Taft’s nomi¬ 
nation but also his election.® 

'I'he next President to face the problem 
W'as Woodrow Wilson. Too ill to perform 
his presidential duties fully and with active 
dissension in his Cabinet, Wilson was in a 
poor position to control or even greatly in¬ 
fluence the succession of 1920. Moreover, 
despite his strong view of the importance 
of the President’s role as party leader, he 
was apparently opposed on principle to any 
prcsiclcntial intervention in the nomination 
of a successor. He was reported by his sec¬ 
retary, Joseph P. Tumulty, as making the 
follow’ing .statement: 

We must make it clear to eveiyone who con¬ 
sults us that our attitude is to be impartial in 
fact as well as in spirit. Other Presidents have 
sought to influence the naming of their succes¬ 
sors. 'Their efforts have frequently brought about 
scandals and factional disputes that have split 

•William R. Thayer, Theodore Roosevelt, p. 314; 
Joseph B. Bi.shop, Theodore Roosevelt and His 
Time (1920), Vol, 2, p. 80. 
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the party. This must not happen to us. We must 
not by any act seek to give the impression that 
we favor this or that man.® 

Quite possibly this attitude was responsible 
for the fact that two members of the Wilson 
administration felt free to seek the nomina¬ 
tion, Wilson’s son-in-law, William G. Mc- 
Adoo, and Attorney General A. Milchell 
Palmer. Antipathy to any suggestion of 
nepotism may have prevented AVilson from 
favoring McAdoo, but there also is anecdo¬ 
tal evidence to the effect that Wilson did 
not consider McAdoo qualified.^ More im¬ 
portant is the suggestion that Wilson, nol- 
w’ithstanding his illness, actually wanted 
a third-term nomination for himself, in 
line with his insistence that the election 
ought to be made “a great and solemn 
referendum” on the League of Nations.® 
TJiis \ iew was credited by Governor James 
M. Cox, the final choice of the convention.® 

Calvin Coolidge seemingly took little in¬ 
terest in the problem of the succession after 
his ow'Ti withdrawal from candidacy in 
1927. He showed no cntliusiasm for the can¬ 
didacy of .Secretary of (Commerce Herbert 
Hoover, but also did nothing to ojipo.se it. 
Hoover was highly accejitable to the same 
groups that had sujiportcd Coolidge, and 
in effect inherited the nomination in the 
absence of overt action on Coolidge’s part.’" 

From Coolidge to 7’ruman the problem 
did not arise, except as Franklin Roosevelt 
gave it limited consideration in prepara¬ 
tions for 1940, and presumably in his vice- 

• Jo.seph P. Tumulty, Woodrow Wilson as I Know 
Him (1925), p. 493. 

’Josephus Danielii, The Wilson Era (i94fi), p. .ws. 
•According to Carter Glass, Wilson’s physician was 
gravely alarmed by his third-term aspirations. (Rixey 
Smith and Norman Beasley, Carter Glass: A Biog¬ 
raphy, 1939, pp. 805-06.) 

•James M. Cox, Journey Through My Years 
pp. 225-26. 

. . when convention time arrived, the entire 
block of southern delegates was ‘in the bag’ for 
Hoover. His ability to win this group of delegates 
.showed that Coolidge was at least not standing in 
his way, as the southern Republican delegates, 
mostly negroes and recipients of administration 
favors, are easily directed by the incumbent of the 
presidential office if he so desires.” Roy V. Peel and 
Thomas C. Donnelly, The 1928 Campaign; An 
Analysis (1931), p. 4. 
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presidential choice in 1944. When Tru¬ 
man confronted the problem in 1952 he 
brought to it a characteristically personal 
approach. According to his autobiography, 
he first sought to induce Chief Justice Fred¬ 
erick M. Vinson to become availabl* He 
then turned to Governor Adlai S!e\ nson 
of Illinois. When he met with Ste’ -i m on 
January 22, 1952, Truman obs< vi I that 
every President was in a positi< 1 > name 

his successor in the party nomi ..k >11 if he 
saw fit to do so; assured Steven. n of his 
support; and urged him to beco'nc an an¬ 
nounced candidate. Stevenson declined, 
having already committed himself to run 
for re-election in Illinois. Truman eventu¬ 
ally moved to V'ice President Alben W. 
Barkley, after considering Mutual Security 
Administrator W. Averell Harriman along 
the way. But Barkley encountered opposi¬ 
tion at the convention and withdrew his 
candidacy at the end of the first day. But 
for that, said 'I'ruman, he woidd have sup¬ 
ported Barkley to the end, and “he would 
have been the Democratic nominee.’’^ As it 
was, when Stevenson at last became a will¬ 
ing candidate Truman was free to support 
him. 

Truman’s personal doctrine on the pre¬ 
rogative of the President as party leader in 
dealing with the succession was stated 
more openly (after the event) and much 
more bluntly titan that of any of his prede¬ 
cessors, even Theodore Roosevelt.'® As a 
statement of prerogative, it is easily open 
to attack, although 'I’ruman probably re¬ 
ferred mainly to the simple fact of political 
power. But the statement is also implicitly 
a doctrine concerning the responsibilities 
of party leadership; and it seems certain 
that, under modern conditions, a retiring 
President who has made no effort to find 
and support a worthy successor would be 
subject to criticism. Franklin D, Roosevelt 
was widely criticized for allegedly standing 
in the way of the development of appro¬ 
priate successor candidacies in 1940. Dur- 

” Harry S. Truman, Memoirs, Vol. a (1956), pp. 
489-97. passim. 

Ibid., p. 498, 


ing the initial period of discussion that fol¬ 
lowed the Eisenhower heart attack in 1955, 
Walter Lippmann pointed out that even if 
President Eisenhower were unable himself 
to run again, it would be “virtually impos¬ 
sible for the President to escape the res])on- 
sibility of party leader, at least as it affects 
the choice of his successor.”'-'’ Perhaps there 
would be general agreement among public 
men of the present generation that a retir¬ 
ing President should avoid dictation to the 
party but should at the same time make 
every effort to assure the availability of at 
least one j)Otential successor who is <|uali- 
fied and ready—insofar as such a dislinctioii 
may be possible. 

in some respects, the Twenty-second 
.Amendment may be useful in clarifying the 
situation as a second-term I’resident ap¬ 
proaches the end of his (enure. Formerly, 
the second-term Presidemts, in older to 
strengthen their hand in dealing with Con¬ 
gress, were encouraged to maintain the pos¬ 
sibility that they might seek a third term. 
This had the almost automatic consequence 
that they could not or Avoidd not move with 
full effectiveness in finding and developing 
a successor. On the other hand, Truman 
demonstrated that it is possible for a retir¬ 
ing President to keep a firm hold on the 
party machinery by the very fact of actively 
looking about for a successor and using the 
powers of the Presidency and his position 
as party leader to that end. In the future, 
an active interest in the succession may be¬ 
come a substitute for third-term availability 
in maintaining the authority of a second- 
term President within his party. Moreover, 
the substitute might become more effective 
in some respects than the third-term possi¬ 
bility, since the President’s motives in seek¬ 
ing a suitable successor are less open to 
question than those involved in seeking a 
third term." 

^Waller Lippmann, "On Marking Time," Wash- 
ington Post arid Times Herald, Sept. 29, 1955. 

** According to James M. Burns, Franklin Roose¬ 
velt looked to his control of the 1940 nomination 
as an important means of maintaining his strength 
in dealing with Congress during his second term, 
deliberately spreading reports through his intimates 
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A President looking^ about for a succes¬ 
sor may find the field rich or scanty. When 
he has made his choice, he may encounter 
the difficulty that a choice is not a com¬ 
mand. It requires the consent and coopera¬ 
tion of the proposed successor, as Vinson, 
Stevenson, and Barkley successively demon¬ 
strated to Truman in their respective fash¬ 
ions. 

7 ’he successful naming of a successor gen¬ 
erally requires also the willing cooperation 
of other party leaders to a far greater de¬ 
gree than the securing of personal renomi¬ 
nation. In the Truman-liarkley case, the 
national committee chairman and tlie con¬ 
gressional leaders were conspicuously pre.s- 
ent at the meetings at which the Barkley 
candidacy became definite.^® Barkley him¬ 
self was at the time Vice President and a for¬ 
mer congressional leader. The composition 
of a meeting to advance the Stevenson can¬ 
didacy, had Truman been able to reach the 
point of convening one after the conversa¬ 
tion on January 22, i()r,2, might have been 
somewhat different, with more emphasis on 
other governors and jtarty leaders. In any 
event, the composing of meetings to organ¬ 
ize campaigns for the succession is likely al¬ 
ways to be a delicate business, since the more 
representative the group, the more likely it 
is to include other po.ssible nominees. 

Presidential Control of 
Vice-Presidential Nominations 

The convention .system was installed in 
1832 in the party in power largely because 
of Andrew Jackson’s dissatisfaction wiib 
his first Vice President, John C. Calhoun, 
who had served in the same capacity in the 

that the 1940 nomination would go only to a Demo¬ 
crat “who met the tests of a New Dealer by the 
President’s standards/' Burns refers to this possi¬ 
bility as “a great countervailing force" through 
wdiich the I’resident could meet the political weak¬ 
ness from which most second-term Presidents have 
suffered, while noting that Roosevelt also never 
let third-term possibilities di.sappear. (Burns, op. cit., 
p. 347.) 

Paul T. David, Malcolm Moos, and Ralph M. 
Goldman. Presidential Nominating Politics in 
Vol. 3, pp. 157-58; Alben W. Barkley, That Reminds 

(i 954 )» P- 230; Truman, op. ciL, Vol. 2, p. 495. 


administration of John Quincy Adams. 
Jackson supported Martin Van Buren for 
the Vice Presidency, and obtained his 
nomination by overcoming the Calhoun 
forces in the convention. In 1840, President 
Van Biircn secured his own renomination 
without difficulty, but neither supported 
nor openly opposed the renomination of 
Vice President Richard Johnson; no one. 
however, was nominated by the Democrats 
for Vice President that year. The election 
was won by the Whigs. 

Thereafter, until the renoinination of 
Vice President James Schoolcraft Sherman 
in 1912, the vice-presidential nomination 
of either party was never given twice in im¬ 
mediate succession to the same individual. 
Lincoln and Grant cacli served with two 
different Vice Presidents: neither took any 
o])cn part in the conxcnlion to promote the 
replacement. Beliind the scenc.s, Lincoln’s 
role was jnobably decisive; Grant is not 
known to have taken much interest, but 
may have been consulted by the administra¬ 
tion clique that moved to secure a replace¬ 
ment of Grant’s first teammate.’® 

Gleveland ran with three different team¬ 
mates. His first, Thcjmas A. Hendricks, who 
had also run with .Samuel J. Tilden in 1876 
but not with Winfield S. Hancock in 1880, 

’'‘Linroln's official position was one of noninter¬ 
vention. Sec Malcolm Moos, The Republicans (i95r)), 
pp. 108-09; Nicolay and John Hay, Abra- 

ham Lincoln, Vol. 9, pp. 72-73. He was at work, 
however, behind the scenes early in 1864. He wanted 
to replace Hannibal Hamlin with a War Democrat 
in order to strengthen the ticket of his party, which 
had become the Union party for prosecuting the 
war. Lincoln’s first choice was General Benjamin 
Butler, who refused; his second choice was Andrew 
Johnson. The rrcsident worked quietly through a 
number of trusted friends and political associates, 
including Simon Cameron and A. K. McClure of 
Pennsylvania; Leonard Swett of Illinois, Lincoln's 
former law partner; and Henry J. Raymond of the 
New York Times, who became Republican national 
chairman after the convention of 1864. The maneu¬ 
ver was carried through so skillfully that John G. 
Nicolay, Lincoln’s secretary, was unaware of what 
was going on, and Hamlin himself did not learn 
that Lincoln had preferred Johnson until he was 
'informed of it twenty-five years later. See A. K. Mc¬ 
Clure, Abraham Lincoln and Men of War-Times 
(1892), pp. 106-12, 425 ff.; J. G. Randall, Lincoln 
the President, Vol. 4 (1955), pp. 130-33; Eugene H. 
Roseboora, A History of Presidential Elections (1957)1 
P- ^ 97 - 
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died in office; in 1888, Cleveland’s running 
mate was A. G. Thurman; in 1892, Adlai 
Stevenson, who served the term and later 
ran with Bryan in 1900. Wilson’s Vice Presi¬ 
dent, Thomas R. Marshall, was the fint 
since Calhoun and the origins of the con¬ 
vention system to be both nomin ,ei. and 
elected to a second successive tenr 

In the present cciitury it ha* jejn fre¬ 
quently assumed that the Presid< < an con¬ 
trol the rcnoinination of the n umbent 
Vice President, if any, or can jrrmge the 
nomination of a nciv man to sn himself. 
The historical record suggests however, 
that this assumption is only partly justified. 
Three situations .should be distinguished. 
Two of these arise when the President is 
running to succeed himself, the first when 
the Vice Presidency is occupied, the second 
when it is vacant. The third occurs when 
the President is retiring. 

President and Vice I’resident have simul¬ 
taneously approached the occasion for re¬ 
nomination in five first-term cases since 
1896, including Eisenhower and Nixon in 
1956. In 1912, Taft considered the possi¬ 
bility of finding a new running mate who 
would give the ticket more balance in the 
liberal direction: but after the lines were 
drawn for a battle with 1 ’. R., he had little 
alternative but to continue with the con¬ 
servative James S. Sherman.’^ In 1916, Wil¬ 
son offered no objection to the renomina¬ 
tion of Thomas R. Marshall, although there 
had been some earlier indications of fric¬ 
tion and Secretary of War Newton D. Baker 
had been discus.scd as a possible substitute. 
In 1932, neither Herbert Hoover nor 
Charles Curtis supported the other in seek¬ 
ing renomination, although both were open 
candidates. The party, however, stood on 
its record and renominated both, although 
for a time it seemed possible that former 
Vice President Charles G. Dawes might be 
.substituted for Curtis. In 1936, Roosevelt 

"Irving G. Williams, The Rise of the Vice Presi¬ 
dency (1956), p. 98. In view of the thoroughne.ss 
with which Professor Williams has combed the bio¬ 
graphical sources, his doctoral dissertation and his 
book on the same subject have been relied on ex¬ 
tensively in the pages that follow. 


and Garner were renominated as a team, 
apparently with little thought of change on 
the part of either, although some friction 
had developed between them. Garner had 
attended Cabinet meetings and had served 
actively as an intermediary between White 
House and Capitol Hill, at a time when the 
regular weekly leadership meetings had not 
yet been established. 

In 1956, although Eisenhower refused to 
give an unequivocal endorsement to Vice 
President Richard M. Nixon and there was 
considerable speculation that the President 
might prefer a change, all his public com¬ 
ments gave high praise to his \^ice Presi¬ 
dent. When Harold .Stassen, the President’s 
adviser on disarmament, launched his move 
to rejilace Nixon with Governor Christian 
Ilertcr of Massachusetts, the only known 
encouragement he received from President 
Eisenhower was permission to take a 
month’s leave without pay to advance the 
cause. Stas.scn’s eventual defeat for lack of 
other adherents w'as announced to the press 
by the Pre.sident himself, who later told the 
convention that “it is a great satisfaction 
to me that the team of individuals you 
selected in 1952 you decided to keep intact 
for this campaign.’’^* 

It thus appears that, although in the 
nineteenth century no incumbent Vice Pre.s¬ 
ident had been renominated in a party con¬ 
vention, all the twentieth-century Vice 
Pre.sidents who came up as candidates in 
company with first-term Presidents have 
uniformly been renominated. But the uni¬ 
form practice can be attributed more to the 
passive consent of the incumbent Presidents 
than to their favorable initiative and sup¬ 
port. 

The record was somewhat different in the 
Franklin D. Roosevelt third and fourth 
nominations. By 1940, Roo.sevelt and Gar¬ 
ner were so completely at odds that a new 

"Republican National Convention, Proceedings, 
1956, p. 348. (For an explanator)- note on the usage in 
thi.s book of the official convention proceedings, see 
Chapter 8, footnote i.) 

A detailed account of the “Nixon replacement 
move" is given in F.arl Maro, Richard Nixon: A Po¬ 
litical and Personal Portrait (1959), Chap. ii. 
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combin.'j lion was necessary; Garner had also of the Democratic voters. Roosevelt was le- 
reached the age of 71. Secretary of Agricul- nominated on that day, and Hanncgan re- 
tnre Henry A. Wallace was an early possi- leased the letter expressing prefeience for 
biJity in a field of more than a dozen avail- Truman, who had been firm in icinsing 
ables. But Roosevelt’s first choice was Sec- to become a candidate and \\.is m<inaging a 


retary of State Cordell Hull, and he made 
at least three efforts to persuade Hull to 
run, the last on the day before Wallace was 
nominated. Under pressure from his con¬ 
vention managers for a decision, the Presi¬ 
dent finally backed Wallace, only to dis¬ 
cover that there was .so much opposition 
among the delegates as to throw doubt 
upon the feasibility of the nomination. 
This so angered Roosevelt that he wrote 
out a refusal of his own renoinination, 
which he had just received, and Wallace 
was then nominated.^* 

Early in 1944, Roosevelt considered the 
po.ssible desirability of dropping Wallace 
from the ticket in the interests of party har¬ 
mony and improved congressional relations. 
Substitutes were discussed in a conference 
at the White House that included Edwin 
W. Pauley, party treasurer and principal 
fund-raiser; Robert E. Hanncgan, then 
chairman of the Democratic national com¬ 
mittee: Frank Walker, a former chairman; 
and Edward J. Flynn, Bronx county leader 
and also a former national chairman. Sena¬ 
tor Harry S. Truman emerged as the gen¬ 
erally preferred name in this meeting, but 
no decision was made. In early July, Wal¬ 
lace received indications that the President 
had decided not to back him; but at his 
urging the President agreed not to repudi¬ 
ate him and gave him a letter praising his 
record but stating that the decision would 
have to be left to the convention. On the 
same day, however, Roosevelt gave a group 
of organization leaders, including Hanne- 
gan, a letter expressing his preference for 
Truman. On July 20, a Gallup poll was re¬ 
leased showing that Wallace was the vice- 
presidential first preference of 65 per cent 

"Williams, op. cit., p. 179, based, according to 
the dissertation, on Ross Meintire and George Creel, 
White House Physician, p. 124: Robert E. Sherwood, 
Roosevelt and Hopkins, p. 178: see also Bums, 
op. cit., pp. 429-30. 


vice-presidential campaign lor James F. 
Byrnes. An immediate vole on July 20 
might have renominated Wallace; on the 
following day he led on the first ballot, but 
Truman was nominated on the second.^® 

Four of the Presidents seeking renomina¬ 
tion since J896 have done so in situations 
where the Vice Presidency was vacant. The 
first w’as McKinley, whose first-term Vice 
President died in office in November 1899. 
During early 1900 Governor Theodore 
Roosevelt of New York had been widely 
discussed as a vice-presidential possibility 
but was himself a reluctant candidate. Pres- 
idcjit McKinley did not f.'ivor Roosevelt, 
but apparently had no candidate of his own 
and withdrew' his opposition when the con¬ 
vention opened and the strength of the 
Roosevelt sentiment became apparent. 

Roosevelt, Coolidge, and Truman all left 
the Vice Presidency vacant behind them 
when they succeeded to the Presidency. In 
1904, Roosevelt accepted Senator Charles 
Warren Fairbanks as his running male; 
Fairbanks was the choice of the erstwhile 
McKinley supporters and was not Roose¬ 
velt’s preference, except to balance the 
ticket. In 1924, Coolidge’s first choice as 
running mate was Senator William E. 
Borah, presumably in an effort to head off 
the third-party efforts of the La Follette 
Progressives. But neither Borah, the party 
leatlcrs, nor the convention were willing. 
Coolidge’s second choice, judging by the 
tactics of the national committee chairman 
at the convention, was apparently Senator 
Charles Curtis and his third. Secretary of 
Commerce Herbert Hoover, but the con¬ 
vention first nominated former Governor 
Frank O. Lowden of Illinois, who declined, 

Williams, op, cit,, pp, 200-01; 204-09; 213-18. 
See also Wallace’s own account, U, S, News and 
World Report, “Henry A. Wallace Tells—How a 
Vice ITesitlent Is Picked-Inside Look at U. S. 
Politics,” Vol. 90 (April 6, 1956), pp. 86-89. 
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and then Charles G. Dawes. (After Dawes 
was elected he presided in tlic Senate but 
refused to sit in the Coolidge C'.abinet.) In 
1948, President 1 ruman agreed to the selec¬ 
tion of Senator Alben W. Barkley, but only 
after it had become apparent that Barkley 
was strongly the preference of abnost the 
ctitirc convention. 'Irumatt had previously 
searched widely for an alternative c.indidatc 
and had attempted, unsuccesstidly, to per¬ 
suade Supreme Court Justice William O. 
Douglas to run with him. 

7 ’he four cases just reviewed are alike in 
that (he Ptesident was able to exercise only 
limited influence on the situation. In three 
of them the incumbent had been a Vice 
President who had succeeded to the higher 
oflBce through death and who had a suffi¬ 
cient problem in securing his own nomina¬ 
tion to succeed himself, but in all four it 
was apparent that more of a contest could 
develop than usually occurs in vice-presi¬ 
dential nominations. Seemingly the choice 
tended to be made by the convention, with 
other leaders exercising about as much in¬ 
fluence as the President. 

Vice-presidential nominations have been 
part of the i)roblcm of leadership succes¬ 
sion in four cases since 1896, in which the 
President was retiring from office and both 
he and the new presidential candidate 
could be interested in the choice for second 
place. In the Roosevelt-Taft succession of 
James S. Sherman was nominated 
as I’aft’s running mate by the conservative 
congressional leadenship in something of a 
revolt against the liberalism of the Roose¬ 
velt regime; others whom Taft himself 
would have preferred were unwilling to 
run. In 1920 the nomination of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt for the Vice Presidency was in 
the nature of a concession to the Wilson- 
ians, who had clearly not controlled the 
presidential nomination. In 1928 the choice 
of Charles Curtis to run with Herbert 
Hoover was probably not the work of 
President Coolidge; as for Hoover’s interest, 
Curtis had been in the forefront of the 
"stop-Hoover” movement. But Curtis had 
strong backing from Senator Borah and 


other dissident agrarian forces, and no 
other candidate could have been nominated 
without a floor fight. Hoover accepted the 
situation without a struggle. In 1952 the 
possible vice-presidential candidacy of Sena¬ 
tor John J. Sparkman on the Democratic 
ticket was privately under discussion in 
Clongress and probably at the White House 
for some weeks before the convention. In 
the event, Piesident Truman seemed to 
have more influence than the incoming 
presidential candidate, Adlai E. Steven- 
son.“' Unlike his predecessors in similar sit¬ 
uations, Truman tvas physically present at 
the convention and fully prepared to take 
a vigorous part in the choice. 

The Vice-Presidency: Dead End 
or Stepping Stone? 

Benjamin Franklin suggested that the 
Vice President should be known as "His 
Su])crfluous Excellency. ’ Despite this esti¬ 
mate of inconsequence, the incumbents in 
the early days of the Republic w’ere men of 
presidential stature and the position was a 
door to the Presidency. 

From 1840 onward, however, the position 
and its occupants were the victims of a 
vicious circle. In each party the vice-presi¬ 
dential nomination was used mainly to se¬ 
cure the votes of an opposing faction for 
the presidential nomination or to placate 
them after that nomination had been made. 
As a result the presidential and vice-presi¬ 
dential nominees were almost invariable 
incompatible, factionally and personally. 
This necessarily impaired the usefulness of 
the Vice President as an assistant or a 
stand-in for the President and made it vir¬ 
tually impossible for him to succeed to the 
White House except through the death of 
the incumbent. Under the circumstances, if 
the ticket won, the new administration was 
likely to regard its vice-presidential team¬ 
mate as an unwelcome outsider, to be iso- 

” David, Moos, and Goldman, op. cit., Vol. 1, 
PP- Vol. 3, pp. 202-03: Truman, op. cit., Vol. 

2. P- 497 - 
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Jafed as fully as possible in his minor role ance in tlic governorship. He may have had 
at the Capitol, If the President survived a eomlorting hope of making something of 
his term, the Vice President returned to the the job."* .\t any rate his example, and tlic 


limbo from which he had come; the post 
had no value for purposes of career ad¬ 
vancement. If the President was retiring, he 
did not favor the incumbent Vice President 
for the succession. If the President died in 
office and the Vice President succeeded, the 
result, usually, was that the Presidency had 
thus been entrusted to a secondary leader 
ot a dissident laction of the party sup¬ 
posedly in power. The unworkable aspeds 
ot this formida in its most extreme form 
were vividly demonstrated during the ad¬ 
ministration of John I'ylcr. With Millard 
Fillmore and Chester A. Arthur the situa¬ 
tion was less extreme in terms of tJie re¬ 
versal of factional alignments that accom¬ 
panied their accession to power, but the 
weakness inherent in their position was 
demonstrated by their inability to secure 
nomination to succeed themselves. 

At the death of Abraham Lincoln, the 
accession of Andrew Johnson technically re¬ 
versed the [)arty hold on the Presidency, 
since Jolinson was a W^ar Democrat by ori¬ 
gin, elected on a coalition ticket. But in 
fact Lincoln had chosen Johnson as a run¬ 
ning mate because the two men were agreed 
on the chief question at issue between the 
White House and the dominant Radical 
wing of the Republican party—the question 
of southern reconstiuction. In this case, 
since the President and Vice Pjcsidcnt did 
not represent opposing views, Johnson did 
not reverse the White House position. He 
carried forward the conflict much as Lin¬ 
coln might have done, but without lan- 
coln’s political skill and without benefit of 
an established position in the Republican 
party. 

The Vice Presidency has recovered only 
slowly from the reputation it acquired be¬ 
tween 1840 and 1900; nevertheless, the posi¬ 
tion has been on the upgrade most of the 
time since the turn of the century. Theo¬ 
dore Roosevelt took the nomination under 
pressure from Boss Tom Platt of New York, 
who was bitterly opposed to his continu- 


results, have encouraged many others. The 
Vice Presidents who obtained renowination 
to succeed themselves, with or witJiout the 
willing cooperation of the Presidents with 
wiiom they had served—Sherman, Marshall, 
Curtis, Garner, and Nixon—were demon¬ 
strating that a Vice President can develop 
his own power base within his political 
party, one from which he is not easily chal¬ 
lenged by any other influence, 'i’liis lesson 
was probably appreciated sooner in the 
Senate—where (he office is under close ob¬ 
servation—tJian anywhere else. In the mid- 
1920 s the office was being declined with 
contempt by prominent senators, but, for 
the last twenty years or more, Senate mem¬ 
bers have been showing an active interest in 
the Vice Presidency. 

The office has been further strengthened 
with the gradual reversal of the custom of 
seeking factional balance on party tickets. 
The new doctrine is ihe one expounded by 
President Eisenhower in his press confer¬ 
ence of May 31, 1955: 

. . . unless the man . . . chosen were acceptable 
to the Presidential nominee, the Presiclential 
nominee should immediately step aside, because 
we have a Government in this day and time 
when teamwork is so important, where abrupt 
changes could make so much difference. 

If a President later is suddenly disabled or 
killed or dies, it would be fatal, in my opinion, 
if you had a tense period . . . not only to intro¬ 
duce now a man of an entirely different phi¬ 
losophy of Government, but he, in turn, would 
necessarily then get an entirely new Cabinet. I 
think you would have chaos for a while. 

So I believe if . . . there isn't some kind of 
general closeness of feeling between these two, 
it is an impossible situation, at least the way I 
believe it should be run. 

I personally believe the Vice President of the 
United States should never be a nonentity. I 
believe he should be used. I believe he should 
have a very useful job. And I think that ours 
has. Ours has worked as hard as any man I know 
in this whole Executive Department.23 

** Williams, op, cit., pp. 3, 73. 

^Netv York Times, June 1, 1955, p. 18. 
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This is the principle, at the time still 
unstated, that Franklin D. Roosevelt quite 
obviously was applying when he refused to 
run in 1940 unless Henry Wallace were also 
nominated.Wallace, moreover, was far 
more active in the administration than any 
previous Vice President, although Coolidge 
and Garner had attended Cabinet meetings. 
He served for nearly two years as chairman 
of the Board of Economic Warfare, a full¬ 
time administrative post of Cabinet rank, 
and was also sent on various international 
missions. Under wartime Cw ditions, these 
precedents were accepted wii‘ k> U much no¬ 
tice at the time, but they clearly established 
new possibilities both in law and [nacticc. 
They demonstrated that a Vice President 
could give his main time and attention to 
appointive duties in the Executive Branch, 

Wallace himself has expounded ihe doctrine 
in terms as clear and as strong as those used by 
President Eisenhower; in a lecture at the Harvard 
Law School Forum ow March 30, 1956, he said in 
part: 

“Now, with regard to the Vice President, it seems 
to me the first requisite is that he should stand for 
precisely the same policies as the President. He 
should come from the same untig of the political 
party, and, as soon as the National Convention 
names a man for President, that man should desig¬ 
nate not more than three names—preferably only 
one—agreeable to him for Vice President. 'I'he great 
danger here is that the man just named for Presi¬ 
dent will try desperately to heal the wounds and 
placate the dissidents in his party by naming a man 
or men from that wing of the parly which the presi¬ 
dential nominee has just licked in a party battle. 
This means in case the President dies that many of 
the national policies wil be reversed by the Vice 
President who then takes over. . . , 

“In closing let me say that I hope to sec the 
day when no party will dare name a President from 
one wing of the party and the Vice President from 
the other wing. With a country as powerful as the 
IJ. S., we owe it to the world not to open the door 
to a sudden shift in our course as a result of the 
death of the President. No President should be 
burdened with a Vice President he does not respect 
and in whose ideas he docs not believe. 

“It is all-important today that the voters should 
chastise severely any party which runs for Vice 
President a man who disagrees on matters of policy 
with the President. My battle cry would be, ‘No 
more deals—no more balancing of the ticket.* Let*s 
warn both parties that we, the voters, hold them 
accountable for presenting men who like each other 
and who believe earnestly in the same policies. 

“The old days passed forever with the coming 
of the hydrogen bomb and the domination of the 
world by two great powers.'* (U, S, News and World 
Report, op, cit., pp. 87 and 89.) 


if the President so desired. After all, the 
task of presiding over the Senate has been 
taken care of .sufficiently well during the 
many periods when the Vice Presidency has 
been vacant for several years at a time; the 
protracted absences of Henry Wallace made 
little difference in the functioning of the 
Senate. In recent years the Vice Presidents 
have been under little compulsion to pre¬ 
side over the Senate except when they have 
found it convenient or important to do so, 
as when the possibility of breaking an im¬ 
portant tie vote might arise. 

The inherent strength of the policy of 
making vice-presidential nominations on a 
basis conducive to party continuity was 
demonstrated when Vice President Harry 
S. Truman succeeded to the Presidency in 
19.45. >9.52 and 1956, both major parties 

picked vice-presidential nominees who were 
acceptable to the respective presidential 
candidates, and who could probably have 
followed them successfully in office if nec¬ 
essary without a drastic shift in party direc¬ 
tion and alignment. 

The new conception of the Vice Presi¬ 
dency flowered with the accession of Rich¬ 
ard M. Nixon to the office. He was immedi¬ 
ately called on to attend the President’s 
meetings with the congressional leaders, 
with the Cabinet, and with the National 
Security Council, of which he was a statu¬ 
tory member. All of these meetings require 
work in preparation and, frequently, in 
execution of the decisions taken. Nixon was 
invited to preside over meetings of the 
Cabinet in the President’s absence, and fre¬ 
quently presided in the National Security 
Council. He was sent on various interna¬ 
tional missions, some of which were appar¬ 
ently more than ceremonial, although even 
the ceremonial missions have their impor¬ 
tance for a possible future Chief of State. 
He carried a major part oi the burden of 
partisan political campaigning on behalf of 
the Republican party, particularly in the 
congressional campaigns of 1954 and 1958. 
His political travels were seemingly about 
as extensive as those of the party’s national 
committee chairman, and always in the role 
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of a recognized national party spokesman. 
All of this was made possible because of the 
relatively high degree of compatibility, per¬ 
sonal and factional, between the incumbent 
President and Vice President. 

It remains to be seen whether vice-presi¬ 
dential nominations can or will be made in 
both parties in the future on a basis that 
will regularly permit this kind of a rela¬ 
tionship between President and \'icc Presi¬ 
dent. The factor of geographical balance, 
vmpWed vtv vhc Cemsutution itself, will un¬ 
doubtedly continue to be closely observed 
in the composilion of parly tickets. It does 
not necessarily prevent personal and fac¬ 
tional compatibility between the ticket 
leaders, but docs restrict the field of po¬ 
tential candidates and complicate the 
choice. 

What reasonably could be expected 
would be that the more glaring cases of in¬ 
compatibility might be avoided in the fu¬ 
ture, at least insofar as they can be foreseen; 
and that the Vice Presidency will continue 
to evolve as a collection of duties in which 
the incumbent can serve actively and 
honorably without becoming too much of 
a nuisance to the President if some degree 
of (onflict between them docs arise. If this 
pi'ovcs to be the case, it will be increasingly 
easy to recruit able and qualified candidates 
for the vice-presidential nominations. The 
post itself will also be increasingly recog¬ 
nized as one from which the incumbent 
might, on occasion, move on to the Presi¬ 
dency through the regular nominating and 
electoral processes. Should this happen, at 
least one office that can genuinely prepare 
a man for the Presidency, something that 
has been lacking for more than a century, 
will be restored to the American system of 
government. 

The Cabinet 

There have been Cabinets in American 
history in which several of the members 
were powerful political figures, who either 
were active leaders of party factions in their 


own right or had been prominent sup¬ 
porters of the President before his first 
election. The Cabinets of an incoming ad¬ 
ministration arc still selected largely from 
among those who were identified as sup¬ 
porters of the winner in the jnevious cam¬ 
paigns, but factional leaders who are strf)ng 
in their own right are no longer often ;ip- 
pointed. The proportion of Cabinet mem¬ 
bers with j)r vious experience as top elec¬ 
tive officials has also declined substan¬ 
tially.-’ 

Senators have become reluctant to enlei 
the Cabinet except as they near the end ol 
their careers; they can return to the Senate 
only if able to secure re-election in a pos¬ 
sible contest with an incumbent successor, 
and then only with a complete loss of 

complete tabulation has been found of the 
proportion of Cabinet members with previous service 
as governors, but this proportion has probably not 
increased. The proportion of Cabinet members with 
previous service in Congress has declined sharply 
since 1896. (Pendleton Herring, Presidential Leader^ 
ship, 1940, pp. 1O4-65.) 

Unpublished findings of Professor Joseph A. 
Schlcsinger of Michigan Slate University provide 
data on the previous experience in public olhcc of the 
159 C^abiiiet members appointed between igmi and 
1959, iiidiiding those incumbent in 1900 and up to 
Christian A. Her ter's appointment in 1959. In per¬ 
centage terms, that experience may be summarized as 
follows: Held elective office—o.G, Vice President of 
the United States; 20.1, members of Congress; 7.5, 
governors; 1.9, other state executive office; 15.7, state 
legislators; 11.9, local elective office; 7.6, defeated 
cniididatc for major office (President, Vice President, 
governor). Held appointive office—55.3, other Cabinet 
post.s, sub-Cabinet officers, state and federal adminis¬ 
tration. Since selection for court office may be cither 
elective or appointive, a separate category shows 
10.7 per cent with service on federal, state, or local 
courts and another 25.1 per cent having held some 
public legal office such as district attorney. (Because 
of multiple experience, percentages do not add to 
iof> per cent.) The last office held prior to Cabinet 
appointment was in almost half the cases a non- 
elective, administrative position. Dr. Schlesingers 
data reveal certain party differences. Democrats have 
made appointments more frequently from among 
persons holding high elective office; Republicans 
have appointed more often from persons holding 
no recent public office of any sort. Democratic ap¬ 
pointees have usually held some public office in their 
careers; this has been less the case for Republicans. 

For a comprehensive discussion of the political 
role of the Cabinet and its individual members, sec 
Richard F. Fenno, Jr., The President's Cabinet 
(1959), and especially see pp. 68-77 specific dis¬ 
cussion of Cabinet appointments and their political 
implications. 
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seniority. There have been several recent 
instances of former Cabinet members seek¬ 
ing election to the Senate, but as a rule 
service in the Cabinet appears to lead no¬ 
where except to a return to private life, an 
unattractive prospect for any political 
careerist. Cabinet members have tended to 
be regarded as departmental administrators 
rather than as political leaders, notwith¬ 
standing their important duties in develop 
ing and presenting propose • legislation, 
and in defending their admi . s^rative lec- 
ords before Congress and the )nblic. 

Nevertheless the Cabinet Ivas unctioned 
to some extent as an agency of inner group 
political communication almost from the 
first. Secretaries of the Treasury, Com¬ 
merce, Labor, .Agriculture, and Interior 
have long acted as advisers, negotiators, and 
channels between ihe President and impor¬ 
tant power-holding groups in the electorate. 
All Cabinet officers share this type of politi¬ 
cal role to at least a limited extent. In con¬ 
sidering the President’s legislative program, 
the Cabinet, with all its departmental inter¬ 
ests, is still inevitably concerned with the 
over-all record of the party and its competi¬ 
tive relationship to the opposition party.^® 
Every Cabinet member is involved in the 
problem of party patronage; typically, the 
Postmaster General and the Attorney Gen¬ 
eral have been especially involved. 

The members of the Cabinet are often 
involved directly in presidential nominat¬ 
ing politics at the national level, and to 
some extent in their own states as well. This 
relation is most evident when the President 
is seeking renomination and re-election. In 
such cases it seems to be accepted that a 
loyal Cabinet member should do what he 

"The oncoming elections of 1954 apparently took 
a prominent place in the discussions of the Eisen¬ 
hower Cabinet within a few months after it took 
office, with special reference to the role of the 
President and the presumed necessity for a Republi¬ 
can victory if the Eisenhower administration were 
to be a success. Vice President Nixon commented 
that the 1954 election could be won or lost in the 
congressional session of 1953; national committee 
Chairman Hall attended at least one meeting at 
which he reported that he agreed that the President 
should not actively campaign in 1954, a decision 
later changed. (Donovan, op. cit., pp. 270-71.) 


can to advance the President’s cause. He 
may secure a place on the delegation of his 
home state at the national convention. He 
may be active in platform drafting and in 
negotiations with pressure groups concern¬ 
ing platform provisions. Most likely of all, 
the national committee may schedule him 
for campaign speeches--unless it is thought 
that he would hurt the party ticket more 
than help it, an attitude that may prevail 
at party headquarters even for Cabinet 
members that the President has no inten¬ 
tion of replacing. But probably not more 
than one third to one half of the Cabinet 
members have been effective in any of these 
political capacities in recent decades. 

When the nomination of a presidential 
successor is in prospect, members of the 
Cabinet may themselves be considered for 
the nomination. If one member is picked 
by the President, all or some of the others 
may support him—or may not. Contenders 
for the nomination are apt to accept the 
su])port of members of the Cabinet with 
gratification, but they seldom actively seek 
it. 

Members and recent members of a retir¬ 
ing President’s Cabinet have sometimes vol¬ 
unteered as candidates to succeed him, but 
the number is not large. William G. 
McAdoo and A. Mitchell Palmer were note¬ 
worthy in producing a contest between 
colleagues at the Democratic national con¬ 
vention of 1920; neither won the nomina¬ 
tion. Averell Harriman, a member of Tru¬ 
man’s Cabinet as Mutual Security Admin¬ 
istrator, was an active candidate at the 
Democratic national convention of 1952. 

William Howard Taft and Herbert 
Hoover are the only examples since 1896 of 
Cabinet members who obtained the presi¬ 
dential nomination of the party in power. 
The extent to which fellow Cabinet mem¬ 
bers worked for their election can perhaps 
be surmised by the number of them who 
were held over into the new administrations: 
Taft retained only James Wilson as Secre¬ 
tary of Agriculture; Hoover retained only 
Andrew Mellon as Secretary of the Treas¬ 
ury and James J. Davis as Secretary of 
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Labor. Mellon later came to be referred to committee before the convention, served as 
in ironic jest as the only Secretary of the an intermediary between "1 aft and Eisen- 
Treasury under whom three Presidents had Jiower groups in organizing the agreed slate 
served. His prenomination support was un- of delegates at large from Massachusetts, 
doubtedly important to Hoover. was himself a delegate, and aniioiimed for 

The fact that so few Cabinet members Eisenhower after the delegation had been 


are considered for presidential nominations 
reflects an oddity of the American system of 
government; posts that seem to offer excep¬ 
tional preparation for the executive office 
are largely disregarded in the search for 
candidates. The reason may perhaps be 
found in the modern tendency to regard 
Cabinet posts as more administrative than 
political, and certain of tliem as jxdiiically 
related to a specific interest-group clientele 
more than to the parly as a whole, even 
though the secretai y himself may have been 
appointed as a reward for general political 
work in the election of the President. The 
idea of party government will need to be 
brought into closer connection with federal 
administrative doctrine before the Cabinet 
can again become an important training 
ground for the Presidency. Such a merging 
may perhaps be in process. 

President Eisenhower’s Cabinet of 1953 
included several members who had been 
active in the campaigns for his nomination 
and election. Secretary of State John Poster 
Dulles was closely associated with ’I’homas 
E. Dew'cy, one of Eisenhower's earliest 
backers, and had been active in the plat¬ 
form-drafting proceedings at the 1952 
convention. Attorney General Herbert 
Brow'nell, Jr., had been one of the Eisen¬ 
hower campaign managers at the conven¬ 
tion and chaired the conference that rec¬ 
ommended the selection of Richard M. 
Nixon for Vice President. Postmaster Gen¬ 
eral Arthur E. Summerfield had been chair¬ 
man of the Michigan delegation, one of the 
large uncommitted delegations that swung 
to Eisenhower at the critical moment. Secre¬ 
tary of the Interior Douglas McKay had 
been at the convention as Governor of Ore¬ 
gon and chairman of its delegation, solidly 
committed to Eisenhower. Secretary of 
Commerce Sinclair Weeks had been chair¬ 
man of the Republican national finance 


elected but before the convention. The Sec¬ 
retaries of the Treasury, Delcnsc, Agricul¬ 
ture, and Health, Education, and Welfare 
were known Eisenhower partisans belore 
the election, but had not been consjntnous 
in the prenomination campaigns. 

Perhaps the most interesting lecent straw’ 
in the wind was the decision to send In¬ 
terior .Secretary McKay to contest the Senate 
seat of Wayne Morse in their home state 
of Oregon in 195O. Cabinets that include a 
stable of former governors jnejiared to de¬ 
fend the ])arty record, if necessary, by run¬ 
ning for the Senate against their partisan 
opj)onents w'ould be an interesting phe¬ 
nomenon and a striking change from past 
practice. This form of party .service could 
of course be olfcred only when the secic- 
tary’s home state had a senator of the op¬ 
posite party who might be unseated. Of the 
eight members of the original Eisenhower 
Cabinet who were still .serving in 195(5, five 
others in additii^n to McKay w’cre from 
states where the opposite party held at least 
one of the Senate seats. The prevalence of 
this situation reflects the spreading of two- 
party politics to a larger number of states 
in recent years, with a growing possibility 
of party reverses in the home states of mem¬ 
bers of the Cabinet, as well as in the con¬ 
stituencies of many members of Congress 
who had in the past been relatively secure. 

National Committee and 
Convention Officers 

The three party officers who stand suc¬ 
cessively at the apex of the official party 
hierarchy during the conventions are the 
national committee chairman, the tem¬ 
porary chairman of the convention, and the 
permanent chairman. The national com¬ 
mittee chairmanship has existed continu- 
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ously in each party for a century and in 
recent decades has usually been a full-time 
job. Each convention is called to order at 
the start by the national committee chair¬ 
man. He presides until the temporary chair¬ 
man has been installed. The temporary 
chaijman presides while the convention 
committees are being organized and receives 
the report of the committee on permanent 
organization. This committee has the for¬ 
mal duty of recommending a slate of nomi¬ 
nations for permanent chairman and other 
(onvention officers; but in both parties in 
recent years it lias merely recommended 
the adoption of arrangements completed 
in advance by the national committee. The 
permanent chairman .serves until the end 
of the convention. 

In legal theory, every convention is an 
ad hoc body, unrestricted by any action of 
a previous convention and without author¬ 
ity to bind any convention in the future. 
Actually, the weight of precedent acts 
powerfully to preserve continuity from one 
convention to another. 'I'hose persons who 
according to precedent will probably be the 
officers at the next convention, and those 
who take part in appointing tliem, have a 
special influence on the course of party 
affairs that is usually well hidden from view 
but frequently of high importance. This 
type of influence, moreover, may be active 
long in advance of each convention and 
continue long afterward, in part because 
of the personal possession of strategically 
important information that is largely un¬ 
available in written form. The.se persons 
are central links in a network of word-of- 
mouth communication that is one of the 
most extensive and complex in the body 
politic, and that normally centers in the 
national committee chairman. 

The chairman of the party in power is as¬ 
sumed to be in continuous communication 
with the President as party leader and to 
be responsive to his wishes. The chairman 
acts not only as a channel through whom 
the President may convey his wishes to the 
party leaders but also as an important chan¬ 
nel carrying information and party opinion 


to the President. He is assisted in this ca¬ 
pacity by the party’s public relations ad¬ 
visers, its campaign organization specialists, 
its legal counsel, and its fund raisers. The 
fund-raising function is particularly vital 
in every political party; on some policies 
the chief contributors hold a considerable 
veto power unless the President and the 
chairman are prepared to develop alterna¬ 
tive sources of funds.-^ In any event, the 
President usually works closely with the 
national committee chairman and his as¬ 
sociates in preparation for a convention; 
this is one reason whv, in modern times, 
the renomination of an incumbent Presi¬ 
dent is usually achieved so smoothly that 
the outcome never seems in doubt. 

I'he temporary chairman at a convention 
does not appear to hold great power, but 
his is nonetheless a post of some impor¬ 
tance, especially when, as usual in recent 
decades, he tlelivers the “keynote addre.ss,’’ 
proclaiming the chief points on which the 
party will base its apj)eal to the voters. 
From the President’s point of view, it is 
obviously important that the keynote ad¬ 
dress of his party should present the record 
of his administration in the most favorable 
terms and give an emphasis consistent with 
his own preferences. Accordingly, it can be 
assumed that in the i)arty in power the tem¬ 
porary chairman is selected either by the 
President or at least under his close super¬ 
vision. 

Since the turn of the century, as indi¬ 
cated in Table 4.1, senators have been 
chosen for the temporary chairmanship 
with considerable freejuency in both jrar- 
ties, but there has been a recent tendency 
in both parties to appoint governors as key¬ 
note speakers and temporary chairmen. In 
1952, General Douglas MacArthur was Re¬ 
publican keynoter but it was not considered 
appropriate that he serve as presiding offi¬ 
cer in a party convention, so a different 

” One conception of how this process operates 
was recently developed by Henry A. Wallace in 
presenting his view of how he was denied renomi¬ 
nation for Vice President in 1944. (U. S. News and 
World Report, op. cit.) 
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temporary chairman was appointed. This 
separation of the tasks was repeated at the 
Republican convention of 1956. 

Tlie permanent chairmanship is by far 
the most important of the convention 
offices. The permanent chairman presides 
while the platform is being adopted, while 
candidates are being placed in nomination, 
and while the actual balloting on the nomi¬ 
nations takes place. Throughout the period 
from 1832 to 1892, tlie post was usually 
filled by persons of prominence in state 
and local politics, but also usually not cur¬ 
rently holding j)ublic office at any level. 
Since 1896 the permanent chairman, with 
only one exception, has been a member of 
the Senate or House of Representatives, and 
the exception w^as a former congressman.-* 

=**F()r rosters of the incuinbcnts of the committee 
and convention chairmansiiips since the beginnings 
of the convention system, sec Richard C. Rain, De~ 


Since 1932 the Republicans have regu¬ 
larly appointed their party leader in the 
House as permanent chairman of their con¬ 
vention. T he Democrats have followed the 
same practice since 1918, when Speaker 
Sam Rayburn was made permanent chair¬ 
man. President Truman, in supporting this 
action, was probably influenced by his per¬ 
sonal relationship to Speaker Rayburn and 
by the threat of a southern revolt, since 
Rayburn was firmly committed to holding 
the party together as an effective working 
organi/ation in both North and South. 

A balanced view of the relative powder of 
these three posts—the national committee 
chairmanship and the temporary and per¬ 
manent convention chairmanships—is not 
easily constructed. For some purposes, the 
posts are obviously much more powerful in 

cision.': and Voting Records of the National Party 
Conventions (Brookings Institution, forthcoming). 


'J'able 4.1. Governmental Positions Held by Major-Pariy Nationai. 
Convention Chairmen at the 1 ’ime oe Their Service 


Governmrnlal 


Democrats 



Republicans 

Position 

1832-1 

892 1896-1956 


1832-1892 

“ 1890-1 

Cabinet Member 


rUMl’ORARV CHAIRMKN 



1 

Governor 

1 

4 


- 

3 

U. S. Senator 

- 

5 


1 

9 

Representative in Congress 

1 

2 


- 

1 

Slate Legislator 

3 

- 


- 

- 

Other or None 

11 

5 



2 

fotal 

i(> 

16 


*5 

16 

Cabinet Member 


PERMANKNT CTIAIRMFN 




Governor 

2 

- 


1 

- 

U. S. Senator 

- 

9 


1 

7 

Representative in Congress 

2 

7 


- 

8 

State Legislator 

2 

- 


- 

- 

Other or None 

10 

- 


>3 

1 

Total 

16 

16 


*5 

16 


Includes predecessor parties and tlieir conventions; sec Chapter 2, footnote 22. 
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the out-party than in the party holding the 
Wliite House, where the President is (he 
acknowledged party leader. 'I'his aspect ol 
the subject will be discussed further in the 
next chapter. In the party in power, no 
President wdio works at his job as party 
leader is likely to find his own renomina¬ 
tion seriously threatened by opposition 
from these officials. Rut he will feel a 
greater need of cooperation in any cam¬ 
paign lo control the succession or to deal 
with the vice-presidential nomination w'hen 
the Vice Presidency is unoccupied. So far 
as Ollier party business is concerned—draft¬ 
ing the platform, planning party strategy 
generally, and organizing the next election 
campaign—such matters are most apt to go 
as the President wishes if he can work with 
this group as a team and may go very badly 
indeed if he cannot. 

The Congressional Leaders 

Very little well-grounded historical infor¬ 
mation is available concerning the evolution 
of the posts of parly leadership in Con¬ 
gress.-® There is a substantial literature 
about the speaker of the House, but it is 
notably lacking in useful information on 
how the speakers have been selected or on 
the extent to which they have been amen¬ 
able to influence by the party caucuses 
which, presumably, have selected them al¬ 
most from the beginning. 

The position of president pro tempore 
of the Senate corresponds in some respects 
to that of speaker of the House, but during 
the nineteenth century there were periods 
when the post was passed from hand to 
hand even during a single session of Con¬ 
gress. Early in the present century it seems 
to have taken on more importance as a post 
of majority leadership, but was superseded 

"The best account seems to be that of Floyd M. 
Riddick, Congressional Procedure (1941), pp. 65-66, 
68, 70, 511; see also W. F. Willoughby, Principles of 
Legislative Organization and Administration (1934), 
p. 551; D. A. S. Alexander, History and Procedure 
of ihe House of Representatives (1916), pp. loyff. 
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when the position of majority floor leader 
became established as a separate post. The 
president pro tern has since come to hold 
little more than an honorary position, re¬ 
served for the dean of the majority in point 
of service, but with no substantial respon¬ 
sibility for organizing and leading the party 
in the Senate. 

The situatioti has been complicated l)y 
the fact that the Vice Vicsident is coiiMitu- 
tionally the presiding officer of the Senate, 
even when his party is not in power in that 
body. This and many other features of 
Senate organization have served to tlelay 
the development of arrangements for clfec- 
tive leadership in that body. It is only in 
recent years that the Senate has set up posts 
of both majority and minority floor leader, 
flanked by majority and minority whips 
and an apparatus of secretaries and staffs. 
Some part of this change may be attributed 
to the Legislative Reorganization Act of 
1946; more of it may be due to the increas¬ 
ing competition between the national 
parties and the corresponding need for 
tighter party organization in all of the 
places where the parties are closely com¬ 
petitive. 

The House has always had to be more 
highly organized than the Senate because of 
its greater size; but the beginnings of the 
present positions of majority and minority 
leadership seem to be lost in the mists of 
the early nineteenth century. Apj)arcntly 
for some decades the chairman of the Com¬ 
mittee on Ways and Means functioned as a 
majority floor leader in addition to his 
other duties: after the Civil War the chair¬ 
man of the Committee on Appropriations 
also fret|uently served in that capacity. 
Organization on the minority side was less 
fully developed, but the ranking minority 
members of the major committees often 
served as floor leaders. Most of the present 
formal leadership structure in the House 
has been created since 1918- 

President Franklin D. Roosevelt began 
holding weekly leadership meetings at the 
White House, apparently in 1937 and per- 
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haps as an aftermath of the Supreme Court 
[ight,^^ This custom served to give greater 
importance to the congressional leaders of 
the party holding the Presidency. In Roose¬ 
velt's second, third, and fourth terms and 
with Democratic majorities in Congress, the 
“Big Four” consisted of the Vice President 
and ihe majority leader of the Senate, the 
speaker and majority leader of the House. 
During Truman's second term, with the 
Vice Presidency again occupied and Demo¬ 
cratic majorities in both houses, the pattern 
was again the same. Eisenhower continued 
the pattern during the first Congress of his 
administration: this established the cus¬ 
tom for the first time under a Reymblican 
President. During the Eighty-fourth Con¬ 
gress, with both houses under Democratic 
control, a larger group of Republican con¬ 
gressional leaders met regularly with the 
President. The additions included Senator 
Styles Bridges, who had been president pro 
tern of the Senate when the Republicans 
were in the majority; Senator Leverett Sal- 
lonstall, minority whip of the Senate; Sena¬ 
tor Eugene TMillikin, chairman of the 
Republican conference; Representative Les¬ 
lie C. Arends, minority whip of the House; 
and Representative Leo Allen, ranking Re- 

According to Floyd M. Riddick, no records arc 
available concerning ihe origins of these conferences, 
but they were started soon after Sam Rayburn 
became floor leader in the House and represented an 
effort to improve relations that had been strained by 
the President’s practice of sending controversial pro¬ 
posals to Congress, such as the “court packing plan,” 
with little or no notice and without give-and-take 
consultation. (Riddick, “Sam Rayburn/’ in J. T. 
Salter, cd., Public Men In and Out of Office, 1946, 
pp. 161-G2.) Rayburn became floor leader in January 
19^J7. shortly before the episode of the court pio- 
posal, which suggests that the regular meetings may 
have been first held in the late winter or spring of 
1937. Farley refers to such a meeting in 1937 on 
FDR's return to Washington from tVarm Springs, 
where he had gone after sending up the court plan: 
“On his return to Washington, the President 
closeted himself with Vice Presidem Garner, Speaker 
Bankhead, Majority Leader Robinson, and House 
Leader Rayburn to be brought up to date on the 
Court fight.” (James A. Farley, op. cit., p. 78.) When 
the Committe on Political Parties was writing its 
report in 1950. it had to content itself with referring 
to these meetings as having been going on “for more 
than ten years now.** See American Political Science 
Association, Toward a More Responsible Two-Party 
System (1950), pp. 57-58- 


publican member of the House Rules 
Committcc.^"' The President also adopted 
the practice, on occasion, of holding biparti¬ 
san meetings to which the Democraiic 
leaders were also invited.*’- 

Do the White House leadership meetings 
ever discuss nominating politics or national 
convention atrangements? Perhaps not in 
any systematic or organized way, since the 
primary pur})osc of the meetings is to re¬ 
view tJie legislative program. But the whole 
effect of such a review is jiresumahly to es¬ 
tablish a setting in which fhe concerns of 
the party as a w^holc lend to be brought 
into some kind of a continuing relationship 
to the forward planning of legislation, and 
vice versa. These meetings obviously can¬ 
not be unaware that the party’s record in 
Congress will be argued by both sides in 
the next campaign when tlic President or 
his successor in ihe party nomination will 
be running for election. This would seem 
to have an important disciplinary effect for 
all concerned.'’'’ 

Based on information supplied at Ihe time by the 
offices of Senator William F. Knowland and Repre- 
scniativc Joseph W. Martin, Jr. 

®'Picsidcni Kisenhower lias been generally 
credited with developing congressional briefings for 
the advance presentation of his legislative rceom- 
niendations more fully than any of his predecessors, 
particularly in connection with the messages that 
go up at the beginning of each session. See Richard 
E. Ncustadt, “Presidency and Legislation: Planning 
the President’s Program,” American Political Science 
Review, Vol. 49 (Dec. 1955), pp. 980-1021. 

Republican national committee Chairman 
Thruston B. Morton slated, in response to a ques¬ 
tion when addressing the National Press Club on 
June 3, 1959, that he regularly attended the Presi¬ 
dent’s weekly meetings with the Republican congres- 
.sional leaders. He said that he also had a standing 
invitation to attend Cabinet meetings, receiving the 
agenda paper in advance and deciding for himself 
whether it would be worthwhile to attend. He 
commented that the meetings with the leaders were 
more “political” and therefore of more interest to 
him; Cabinet sessions, by comparison, he found not 
very exciting. 

Morton’s entire performance on that occasion con¬ 
tained many clues to the closeness of his previous 
relationships with the President and the White 
Hou.se staff while serving from 1953 to 1956 as 
Assistant Secretary of State for Congressional Rela¬ 
tions, thereby clarifying the back^ound of his 
selection to serve as national committee chairman 
while also serving as a senator from Kentucky. The 
subjects to which he principally addressed himself 
were also a good demonstration of the kind of in- 
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The congressional leaders of the party 
that holds the White House are apt to have 
a personal interest in presidential nominat¬ 
ing and election politics, for some of them 
may be potential candidates, and in any 
case they are likely to be among the leaders 
in the party’s national convention. During 
the ^vinter of 1955-1956, Senate Minority 
Leader William F. Knowland was an an¬ 
nounced candidate for the Republican 
presidential nomination in the event that 
President Eisenhower should decide not to 
run. It was clear that Knowland was not 
the Presitlent’s choice as his successor and 
that he was prepared to enter an open con¬ 
test even if the President gave his support 
to some other candidate. When the Presi¬ 
dent announced his availability, Knowland 
jiromptly withdrew and announced that 
he would support Eisenhower. In recent 
decades, congressional leaders of the party 
in power have seldom shown signs of being 
prepared to contest the succession; and 
seemingly never in recent decades has an 
incumbent President supported one of the 
congressional leaders for the nomination to 
succeed him. 

In 1948, 1952, and 1956, as already noted, 
Joseph W. Martin, Jr., and Sam Rayburn, 
the top party leaders in the House, were the 
permanent chairmen of their respective na¬ 
tional conventions. By 1956 this arrange¬ 
ment had apparently been accepted as a 
custom in both parties. The task of pre¬ 
siding officer during the critical period of 
a convention is obviously one requiring 
parliamentary skills of the highest order. 
Training in the House of Representatives, 
with its many members and the close simi¬ 
larity of its basic rules to those of the con¬ 
vention, may well be the best available 
preparation. 

There are nonetheless two important 
limitations in the choice of a convention’s 
permanent chairman; he should not oc- 

tegration that is always needed between current 
presidential and congressional concerns and the re¬ 
quirements ol tlie next oncoming national election. 
See New York Times, June 4, 1959 (but not for the 
contents of the previous paragraph, since Morton's 
impromptu responses attracted little press interest). 


cupy a position elsewhere that would be 
incompatible with that post, and he should 
not himself be a candidate for either of 
the nominations. The positions of speaker 
and minority leader do not seem in any 
way incompalible with service as conven¬ 
tion chairman; on the contrary, it could be 
argued that there is a certain affinity that 
makes the combination especially appro¬ 
priate. If this is so, however, it has only 
recently been recognized, and for a reason 
probably glowing out of the second limita¬ 
tion just mentioned. Speakers of the House 
of Rejnesentatives in the past have been 
figures too powerful to be overlooked in 
the pereimial quest for presidential candi¬ 
dates; and every minority leader w'as a 
potential speaker. The party leaders in the 
House have often been mentioned as pos¬ 
sible candidates, even though they have sel¬ 
dom polled any votes in the convention. 

The comparatively recent custom of or¬ 
dinarily choosing the House leaders as 
permanent chairmen could therefore be 
upset if at any future time one of those 
leaders should become a candidate, for the 
nomination. The Republican leader who 
replaced Martin in 1959, Charles A. Hal- 
leck of Indiana, has not yet been tested on 
this issue. Sam Rayburn has repeatedly 
quelled presidential boomlets in his own 
favor, as did Martin during the years of his 
incumbency. The same factors that made 
them unavailable for the presidential or 
vice-presidential nominations may well be 
pertinent with their successors for many 
years ahead. If this proves to be true, can¬ 
didacies such as those of Champ Clark in 
1912 and John Nance Garner in 1932 may 
not occur often in the future.®^ 

“The factors referred to above as limiting availa¬ 
bility would seem to include the following points. 
First, members of the House of Representatives are 
rarely allowed to come within striking distance of the 
speakership or minority leadership until after long 
service in the House. Martin had served 14 years 
and Rayburn 27 before they reached the highest 
posts; Halleck had served 24 years. The normal 
consequence is that the party leaders in the House 
come from safe districts if not from safe states, 
which in itself is adverse to availability for the 
presidential nominations. 

Secondly, the disciplines of the House as a com- 
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national party conventions 

Since 189G very few potcntiul fiuiional 
t-anduiaies have been willing to take on an 


i adional contests for the nomination o 
the pat ty in power may arise under several 
di/rerent'scls of circumstances: (1) when div 
s-.ahkictinn with an inaimhcnt President is 
so frrrat that there is overt ojiposition to his 
ivnontinaiion, (2) when there is factional 
o])position to an attempt by the President to 
control the nomination of a stirrcssor. (^‘j) 
when the President is retiring hat is un¬ 
willing or unable to deal effectively with 
the succession, with the result that the 


all-out contest for the party nominalidu 
against the entrenched power of an im niu- 
henl President. 'I'he outstanding case is that 
of the party-splitting fight between I'lieo. 
(lore Roosevelt and JTesident William 
Howaid Taft in i()i2. In this case Roose¬ 
velt was the fac tional candidate, noiwiili- 
standing his eminence as a former I’nst- 
dent. \ol quite so resounding ua.s the con¬ 
test between Senator Richard li. Russell 
and President Harry S. Truman for the 


convention is more or less open. Which¬ 
ever the type of case, the existence of an 
op|Josing faction does not always produce 
a contest, for the scarcity of available can¬ 
didates is a greater limitation than any lack 
of dissatisfied groups. Factions wn'th some 
kind of a continuing interest-group basis 
can suffer defeat repeatedly and live on to 
fight another day. This is much less true of 
candidates, w'ho depreciate rapidly after 
even a single defeat. 


Democratic nomination in 1948. Russell 
had little reason to hope for victory, but 
was prepared to lead a factional movement 
as a demonstration of .southern solidarity 
in resisting Truman’s civil rights position. 
Tlie demonstration was impressive, and 
prepared the rvay for the third-party move¬ 
ment that followed. 

The outstanding e.xamples since 1896 of 
presidential campaigns to nominate a suc¬ 
cessor arc those mounted by Theodore 
Roosevelt in 1908 and by Harry S. Tru- 


munity militate against the kind of popular appeal 
that would seem to be essential in running for a 
presidential nomination. For the leader in the 
House, the emphasis is on regularity, and particu¬ 
larly oil regularity as measured within the eonfines 
of each party's membership in the House. This is 
quite a different kind of a thing from regularity in the 
national party, although the two types of regularity 
may be coming closer together. Accordingly, party 
leaders in the House are unlikely to be considered 
except in a stalemate, such as the situation that led 
to James A. Garfield's nomination and election. 
Garfield had been a floor leader, although he had 
not reached the speakership; but convention stale¬ 
mates and compromise nominations of the Garfield 
type are becoming increasingly rare. 

Third, for all of these reasons, the type that 
emerges as speaker or minority leader is a radically 
different type from that shown by experience to be 
most highly eligible for a first-time presidential 
nomination—the glamorous and rapidly rising 
younger executive between 50 and 55 years of age 
with skill as a vote-getter in competitive two-party 
situations. 

The leaders of the House of Representatives have 
good reason for pride of place in their own posi¬ 
tions: they will have even more reason if the custom 
of regularly giving them the permanent chairman¬ 
ships at the conventions becomes solidified in both 
parties. Paradoxical as it may seem, by abandoning 
presidential ambitions that were increasingly un¬ 
realistic, the party leaders in the House have been 
in a position to add substantially to their already 
considerable political power. 


man in 1952. Factional opposition to the 
nomination of William Howard Taft in 
1908 was latent in the situation, but the 
opposition found no outstanding candidate 
to provide a rallying point. In the end 
Roosevelt secured Taft*s nomination with 
little trouble. Truman in 1952 had diffi¬ 
culty in finding a suitable and willing can¬ 
didate to back; strong factional movements 
developed meanwhile behind Senators Estes 
Kcfaliver and Richard B. Russell. 

The retiring Presidents since 1896 who 
made no overt effort to influence the suc¬ 
cession have included Woodrow Wilson in 
1920 and Calvin Coolidge in 1928. The 
result in 1920 was an open convention in 
which a Cabinet member, a former Cab¬ 
inet member, and the incumbent governors 
of New York and Ohio were the main con¬ 
tenders, with Governor James M. Cox of 
Ohio winning the nomination. In 1928 
the nomination of a recent Cabinet mem¬ 
ber, Herbert Hoover, was a foregone con¬ 
clusion, although there was opposition and 
several other candidates received votes. 
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These cases contain recurring features 
that may be more than coincidental. It is 
noteworthy that where an incumbent Pres¬ 
ident was providing strong party leadership 
in a nominating situation, all the main dis¬ 
sident factional candidates, except Theo¬ 
dore Roosevelt in H)ia, were senators. It 
will also be recalled from an earlier section 
of the chapter that in most of the cases 
where incumbent Presidents had trouble 
with vice-presidential nominations, the 
opposition was usually led from the Senate 
and the nomination of a sen. nr was a fre- 
(juent result. On the other hand, incumbent 
governors, jiarlicularly those (■! the larger 
two-party states, have undoubtedly been 
fretjuent major allies of the incumbent 
Presidents who were seeking renornination 
oi seeking to control the succe.ssion. Here 
the evidence is mainly negative; had the 
situation been otherwise, the usually har¬ 
monious course of nominating procedures 
in the party in power would have been 
much more often disturbed. But no gov¬ 
ernor of the President’s party has appeared 
since 1896 as a factional candidate oppos¬ 
ing the President or his choice. Governors 
and Cabinet members have been prominent 
as candidates in factional nominating con¬ 
tests in the party in power only in 1920, 
1928, and 1952, when the President was not 
taking a strong position. And in 1952, 
Governor Stevenson made it a point to 
clear with President Truman before he 
finally agreed to accept the nomination.®^ 

The sources of factional support for dissi¬ 
dent candidacies in a party in power have 
followed no single pattern, but provide ex¬ 
amples of most of the major types of faction¬ 
alism within the national parties. The Bull 
Moose revolt of 1912 was an expression of 
the feuding between “Progressive” and 
"Old Guard" elements that had been going 
on for more than a decade within the Re¬ 
publican party. The Russell candidacies of 
1948 and 1952 and the Dixiecrat revolt 
of 1948 were expressions of the sectional 
dissidence of the South. Midwestern agri- 

“Truman, op, cit,, Vol. 2, p. 496. 
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culture, finding expression as an interest 
group largely through its Republican repre¬ 
sentation in the Senate, was the source of 
most of the overt opposition to the Hoover 
nomination in 1928, and produced the Re¬ 
publican vice-presidential nominations of 
both 192-1 and 1928. So far, neither big bus¬ 
iness nor big labor has visibly backed a 
minority candidate for the presidential 
nomination in a party in power, although 
both have helped in backing majority can¬ 
didates. The support of business as an in¬ 
terest group was important to Herbert 
Hoover in securing the Republican nom¬ 
ination in 1928. Organized labor evidently 
provided a significant part of Henry Wal¬ 
lace’s su])port in lighting for a second Dem¬ 
ocratic vice-presidential nomination in 
1944, but labor also helped nominate 'I'ru- 
man for Vice President instead in that 
year, Truman for President in 19.18, and 
Stevenson for President in 1952. 

The relative impotence of the minority 
candidates and dissident factions in the 
nominating procedure of the parly in power 
is the main conclusion to be drawn from 
this review, yet their impotence is indeed 
relative rather than absolute. 'I'hey un¬ 
doubtedly retain a kind of veto power, un¬ 
der some circumstances, against other can¬ 
didates and the policy prefe.''ences of other 
party leaders.®* 

Leadership Integration in 
the Party in Power 

Unlike the political parties in major 
party systems abroad, the American na¬ 
tional parties have been almost unique in 
their ability to go for long periods of time 
without any single continuing inner circle 
of central importance and governing power. 
Inner groups have always existed in the 
American parties, usually several of them, 
but the fact that they have been several 

" The Barkley candidaq^ was vetoed by organized 
labor in 1952, and the veto was effective because of 
Barkley’s own reaction, if not for other reasons. See 
Chapter 5, section on Interest Groups and I'heir 
Leaders. 
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bttiv a basic diatacter- A second important change that has 
islic o[ ibe S'ystexn. This has been true lor taken place since 1896 has been in the 
considerable periods even for the party in status of the Vice Presidency and its rela- 
power when engaged in the tasks of govern- tionship to other posts of leadership. This 
^^^cnt. change has some importance for the presi- 

During most of the period from 1832 to dential nominating process of the in-party, 
1892, in fact, the main inner groups of since it has brought the Vice President 
either party when in power consisted of the clearly within range of a possible presi- 
President and his immediate administrative dential nomination when the succession is 
and political associates of the same fac- open. The change has been even more im- 
tion; the congressional leaders of the dom- portant for the vice-presidential nominat- 
inant faction of the party in Congress; the ing process itself. Before 1896, no first-term 
national committee chairman and his prin- Vice President had ever been renominated 
cipal associates in control of the arrange- in a party convention to succeed himself 
rnents for the next national convention; in the Vice Presidency, while since 1896, no 
and the leaders of the several major fac- first-term Vice President except Henry Wal- 
tiens of the party in the country at large, lace has failed of renomination. In the 
centering mainly in the state party bosses of case of Henry Wallace, a third-term Presi- 
the major states. These groups all had a dent took away, with some difficulty, what 
common interest in the election of the next he had previously given with great diffi- 
presidential nominee of their party, and culty. The Vice Presidents have become 
in the future of the party generally; but much more closely associated than formerly 
their impulse to work together was weak, with the Presidents with whom they are 
Not one of the groups just named was nec- elected, hold an office of increasing prestige 
cessarily prepared to admit or recognize and influence, and are increasingly used 
the ascendancy of any other group as a mat- and useful. The Vice Presidency is still 
ter of right, least of all in connection with uniquely isolated in its constitutional status, 
matters pertaining to the next nomination, but it has undoubtedly moved from an out- 
T he most important change affecting the field to an inner position among the several 
nominating process since 1896 in the party power centers of the party in power, 
in power has been the rising position of the Changes of lesser importance, but worthy 
Presidency and the increased recognition of note, have overtaken the Cabinet and the 
accorded the President as party leader, relationship of its members to the President. 
Other circles of influence continue to exist; Presidents no longer feel compelled, as Lin- 
but the group consisting of the President coin did, to tolerate oj)enly dissident Cab- 
and his immediate associates has become iiiet members, and almost never apjmint 
the innermost inner circle; the others can leaders of opposing factions to the Cabinet 
now be regarded as a loose constellation of in the first place. Of late years the Cab- 
groups surrounding the White House as inct members have been increasing their 
the center of power. As party leader, the political activities as adherents and lieu- 
President is in the most strategic position tenants of the President, and as party 
to deal with the next nomination. If avail- .spokesmen on matters of public policy in 
able himself for a second nomination, this their respective fields. To the extent that 
is usually assumed to settle the matter; and this development is occurring, it could be 
if another nominee must be found, there expected to strengthen the President in his 
seems a general disposition to accord the political role as party leader, and to give 
President a right, even a duty, to advise him increasing resources through which to 
the party—although if he were to try to work. 

dictate an unpopular choice there might be Striking changes have taken place in the 
a quick rebellion. roles of the national committee and con- 
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vention officers, and in their relationship 
to the President. For many decades after 
the creation of the first national committee 
chairmanship in 1848, the chairman was 
sometimes a factional leader in his own 
right, sometimes a neutral point of com¬ 
munication among factions, but only rarely 
the accredited agent of a fully accepted 
party leader. He did not necessarily main¬ 
tain his office at the nation’s capital, was 
likely to he chosen primarily for his con¬ 
nections as a fund-raiser, and was only in¬ 
termittently in communication with the 
President. All this is changed in a situation 
in which the in-party national chairman is 
chosen by the President, occupies a full¬ 
time position in command of the party 
headquarters in Washington, and operates 
essentially as a member of the President’s 
top political staff, with clearly defined func¬ 
tions for which he reports directly to the 
President in the Matter’s capacity as party 
leader. 

Changes in the roles of the in-party con¬ 
vention officers arc not as easy to document, 
but have undoubtedly moved in the direc¬ 
tion of a firmer guardianship of the party’s 
long-term interests, as distinguished from 
direct involvement in .short-range factional 
conflict. This has been facilitated, it would 
seem, by a growing frank recognition of the 
President’s role as party leader in the 
practices of in-party conventions. It now 
seems to be accepted that while the con¬ 
vention is in session, the President has the 
right to be informed, to give advice, and, 
on occasion, to take action through his own 
agents or by sending messages to it. To 
some degree, this existed in the conventions 
of the earlier period, but not overtly, and 
there was often a feeling that any presi¬ 
dential interference in the convention was 
illegitimate. 

Several Presidents in modern times have 
done much to change this feeling: Wood- 
row Wilson by his open recognition of the 
role of party leader as one of honor and 
legitimacy: and Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
Harry S. Truman, and Dwight D. Eisen¬ 
hower by their successive appearances at the 
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conventions to receive nominations or to 
approve the nominations that have been 
made. On such an appearance, the chair¬ 
man has found it a distinguished honor to 
introduce the President of the United 
States and to appropriate his prestige unto 
his political party. Nothing could be more 
symbolic of the present-day relationship be¬ 
tween the President and the managers of 
an in-party convention. 

The shifting relationships between the 
President and the congressional leaders of 
his party are in some respects the most 
interesting and significant of all. The inner 
circles of each party in the Senate and 
House of Representatives have undoubtedly 
been the party inner circles of gicaiest 
longevity and frequently of greatest power. 
For generations, they treated as equals— 
or more—with the Presidents on matters 
of legislative policy. They also undoubtedly 
had much influence on the nominations, 
even in the party holding the White House, 
although they were usually challenged and 
often defeated by other centers of power 
more firmly based in the state politics of 
the major states and regions. After 1896, as 
the Presidents came more firmly into con¬ 
trol of the conventions of their own party, 
the congressional leaders also began to 
become more prominent as convention offi¬ 
cers and direct participants in the conven¬ 
tion proceedings. This may have been some¬ 
thing of an offsetting response to the grow¬ 
ing power of the Presidency, 

Within the last twenty years, however, 
the relationship between the President and 
the congressional leaders of his party has 
become increasingly close. The calling of 
regular meetings at the White House to 
discuss the legislative program is an im¬ 
portant symbolic recognition of the Presi¬ 
dent’s role as party leader for legislation as 
well as for other matters. (This custom 
was unknown in the days of Theodore 
Roosevelt and Woodrow Wilson, although 
they asserted the legislative prerogatives of 
the President as party leader more vigor¬ 
ously than any of their predecessors.) ’The 
meetings inevitably establish a close mu- 
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. .h. President and slates who were elected on the party ticket. 

IiiaI relationship between tnerrt. variety of liiesc 

the congressional leaders . p„.ty persons of possilde infhienee has the elfeci 

nrocum avid Ac rccoKt on winch Uie p..i ! .. 


persons of possilde infhienee has the elfcti 
of lessening the import a nee of eadi. in 


progiatn ana uic j'.v.wLvc V,.. ^ ^ lessening Hie miportanee ol eadi. in 

will nomin:ac :iml camp'dign. Jiowes'er. as orgaiii/ed labor 

The practice of using I le p< ‘ ^ become prei/omiiia/it/y utiuchcd ff» the 

in iho Honse ac Ae petmanen ch. I 

;ii i/icronvinitioiinicicly aA s 11C «^ RrpnWhan. more ilc-linitcly organimi pnlii. 

to aussmuOiivo/rcA-ifiomh/py Incuni^^^ yeai/ers/i/p groans naiy arise oiiisulv 

/Off to control the nomination of a sue- the govcrumcntal ami party strucimv, and 
ccssor will no longer be in ci position to might he capable ol substJiina/ly in- 
select (or at feast veto the selection of) the fliicncing the behavior of the respective 
convention’s top officer: he will have liceii parties. Such a development for the lutiirc 
picked, [irobaldy some years earlier, by still remains largely sjienilative, and there 
the party caucus in the House of Repre- is so far little clear evidence of positive 
sentatives. a 4 t the same time, the party influence on the presidential and vicc-presi- 
Icader in the House, even though almost dential nominations of the party in pow'cr, 
sure of appointment to the convention unlike the somewhat dilTcrcni situations in 
chairmanship, is not likely to become so the party ou t of power, 
powerful that he can disregard the Presi- Interest groups, minority factions, and 
dent’s wishes or openly defy the presidential individual political leaders can of course 
wing of the party. The interaction seems lobby the President and his associates to 
rather strikingly symbolic of the forces that the extent that they can secure access for 
appear to be compelling the presidential the purpose. In some instances they can 
and congressional wings of each party to doubtless threaten sanctions that may affect 


work more closely together—even if some¬ 
times reluctantly. 


presidential and party behavior. But the 
record of the last sixty years shows few 


Aside from the top-ranking public and signs of effective interference with the nom- 

party officeholders of the party in power, inating process when the President is seek- 

thcrc are numerous other party leaders who ing his own renoniination. Even the nom- 

hold no national public or party office, ination of a successor is largely under the 

Many of these arc too powerful in the total President’s control if he is in health, is 

party structure to overlook, but they form prepared to devote himself to the Icader- 

no single or cohesive group, fn the past, ship of his party, and is able to hold 

they have included a variety of types: such together the top leaders with whom it has 

widely different men as Thurlow Weed, become normal to maintain close working 


Horace Greeley, and David B. Hill; the relations. Apparently either major party, 
stale bosses of the major states and the city when in power, has acquired the capacity to 
bosses of the big-city machines; the former become a rather tightly-knit organization 
Presidents and former presidential candi- centering in the President, insofar as ques- 
dates who became elder statesmen within tions are at stake that w’ould affect party 
their respective parties; the past and future survival and success in the oncoming presi- 
candidates for the parly nominations who dential elections. From the viewpoint of 
had retained positions of active factional that central group, every nominating deci- 
leadership; and the governors of major sion is exactly such a question. 
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Leadership Centers of the Party Out of Power 


KVEN MORE 'EHAN iW oi*ity holding 
the Presidenc y, the parly ouu (;• power has 
its leadership scattered among a number of 
centers ol iiifluenre, since tlierc is no Presi¬ 
dent to act as Chief with all the apparatus 
of the White House at his command. "Ehe 
position of titular leader is worth examin¬ 
ing with some care, but under the present 
order of things it is not the central post in 
the out-party.^ For certain limited purposcfs, 
the national committee chairman of the 
out-party can be thought of as occupying 
the central post, though the chairman has 
no definite resj)onsibility for preparing the 
next nominations or for leading the party 
as an opposition in the government. The 
party leaders in the Senate and House do 
have that responsibility, but they are not 
often thought of as centers of leadership in 
other party matters, although they may 
sometimes act as such. Other members of 
Congress, governors, big-city mayors, state 
party officials, interest-group leaders, and 
many people of other types have significant 
leadership roles of one kind or another in 
the party out of pow’^er. 

The relationships among the various cen¬ 
ters of leadership in the out-party thus 
form a bewildering pattern, and one that is 
constantly changing in at least its minor 
features. Customs and usages are much more 
fluid than in the in-party, both in the con- 

* Although incumbent Presidents are sometimes 
referred to as ‘‘titular leaders'* of their parties, the 
leadership role of a President under modern condi¬ 
tions is so different from that of the defeated candi¬ 
date that for the sake of clarity the term “titular 
leader*’ throughout this book is confined to the 
defeated candidate. 


trol of the party madiiiiery and in dealing 
with the problems of tlie succession. Can¬ 
didates for the out-party nominations seem¬ 
ingly nia) come from almost any center of 
political activity: and any candidate who 
is strongly backed becomes for the time be¬ 
ing, at least, a center of leadership. At the 
same time, there are other centers of leader¬ 
ship that have become somewhat histitu- 
tionalized and relatively stable. Some of 
these, notably the j)arty posts in Congress, 
are potential sources of presidential candi¬ 
dates; but even when this is not the case, 
all the major centers of party leadersliip 
may be expected to exert influence on the 
affairs of the party convention. A review^ of 
the various centers of out-party leadership 
may thus assist in gaining insight into the 
nominating process, even if the review raises 
more questions than it settles in attempting 
to assess the roles of the various partici¬ 
pants. 

Titular Leaders and 
Their Associates 

The titular leader of the party out of 
power occupies no formal position in either 
the party hierarchy or the government. 
Nevertheless, he is the only one whose place 
in the out-party even faintly resembles that 
of the President in the party in power. The 
accumulation of custom and precedent for 
the out-party titular leadership takes on a 
corresponding importance. 

In modern times, six defeated major- 
party candidates for President have made 
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substairtial elforts to secure reiiouiination not obtain the necessary two thinls vote 
at the next convention: Grover Cleveland at the convention.-* le two l lire s ru t 
(D), William Jennings Bryan (D), Alfred itself, which had prevented Van Hiiieii s 
E. Smith (D),' Wendell L. Willkie (R), renomination, was the third obvious ob- 
Thoinas E. Dewey (R), and Adlai E. Stev- siacle. Finally, there was the unbroken pr.u- 
enson (D). The record of the titular leader- lice of the two major paities sinre die 
ship can be read most conveniently in the origins of the convention system, in which 
activities, experiences, and status of these no defeated presidential candidate of either 
men. in addition, however, some account had ever been renominated. 


must be taken of the record of the other 
defeated candidates from Bryan onward, 
who did not try for a second nomination. 

The Record 

of the Titular Leaders 

Grover Cleveland left office as a defeated 
one-term President in 1889. He took up 
residence in New York City and resumed 
the private practice of law; not rich, he 
needed a suitable source of income. As an 
ex-President, he maintained a position of 
dignity, but he accepted many speaking en¬ 
gagements in w'hich he continued to ad¬ 
vocate the program of tariff reduction on 
w'hicii he had lost the election of 1888. He 
received many letters from friends and sup¬ 
porters throughout the United States, and 
made it a jiractice to answer all of them." 
His position on the tariff w'as vindicated in 
the congressional elections of i8go, and it 
became increasingly apparent that he could 
become a strong candidate for the nomina¬ 
tion ill 1892. 

Four main obstacles stood between Cleve¬ 
land and a third presidential nomination. 
One was opjiosition in his own state of 
]\ew' York from Democratic Governor 
David B. Hill and the state party organiza¬ 
tion. A “.snap” state convention was held 
on February 22, 1892, and elected an anti- 
Cleveland, pro-Hill delegation to the na¬ 
tional convention. Another was the anti- 
Cleveland attitude of the national com¬ 
mittee chairman, Calvin S. Brice, who pre¬ 
dicted in April 1892 that Cleveland could 

’ Robert McElroy, Grover Cleveland: The Man 
and the Statesman (1923), Vol. 1, p. 313. 


Cleveland’s assets, on the other hand, 
included his record of previous success in 
the Presidency, the narrowness of his pre¬ 
vious defeat (with an actual plurality in the 
popular vote), his great popular following, 
and the group of friends who organized to 
conduct his preconvention campaign under 
the skillful leadership of the wealthy Wil¬ 
liam C. W^hitney.* He was renominated on 
the first ballot by a bare two thirds majority 
and without the vote of New York. The 
Cleveland campaign managers had made 
no objection to the seating of the “regular” 
New York delegation—even though the 
“anti-Snappers” had sent a contesting dele¬ 
gation—and enough party harmony was 
eventually restored in New York so that 
("leveland carried the state. He won the 
election, for his second term in the Presi¬ 
dency. 

The circumstances under which William 
Jennings Bryan won the Democratic nom¬ 
ination of 1896 have been often related and 
are a sufficiently fabulous tale. Even more 
peculiar, however, is the fact that Bryan 
easily .secured renomination in 1900 and 
again in 1908 in a party that still retained 
the tw'o thirds rule. The precedent set by 
Cleveland’s third nomination was doubtless 
helpful. Far more important, probably, was 
the broad fact that the Democratic party 
luid been driven into a minority position in 
the nation with the solidification of one- 
party Republican regimes in most of the 
northern states. In state party systems where 
one party is typically dominant, the minor- 

’ Ralph M. Goldman, "Party Chairmen and Party 
Faction, 1789-1900,” unpublished doctoral disserta¬ 
tion, University of Chicago, 1951, p. 563. 

* Ibid., pp. 563-66. 
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ity party often renominates its defeated can¬ 
didates for governor. It is most likely to 
do so when it is short of potential candi¬ 
dates but is still hopeful of making a real 
fight. Bryan seems to be the only example 
of this phenomenon at the national level; 
he occupied the titular leadership at a time 
when the party was rarely able to elect gov¬ 
ernors outside the southern and border 
states. The two renominations wore in part 
simply the result of his own availability 
and a lack of other outstanding candidates. 

Bryan’s coniinued availalnlify, however, 
was no accident. As a young t<ingre.ssman, 
1891-1895, he developed an interest in polit¬ 
ical activity that he never abandoned, 
whatever the current state of his political 
fortunes. For thirty years he was the most 
sought-after lecturer on the (Chautauqua 
plaltVirrns of the period; this was a w'ay of 
life that provided not only income, but 
also a perpetual lejuvenation of his local 
political contacts throughout the country, 
his personal knowledge of the course of 
sentiment, and his immense popular fol¬ 
lowing. After his defeat in 1896, he retained 
a close grip on the party organization and 
left no doubt concerning his eagerness to 
accept renomination in 19110. He served 
brielly during the Spanish-American war, 
though without being given any opportu¬ 
nity for service under fire, and was influen¬ 
tial with Democratic senators in llie ratifica¬ 
tion of the peace treaty in 1899. After his 
defeat in 1900, he founded the Commoner, 
a w'cckly newspaper that kejit his name and 
his views before the people. In 1904, he 
could not control the convention but was 
powerful nonetheless in platform matters. 
In 1908, he was again nominated. In 1912, 
he contributed significantly to Wilson’s 
nomination; and he w'as still a figure in 
Democratic party affairs at the national 
convention of 1924, the last before his 
death. 

For fifteen years, from 1913 to 1928, the 
post of out-party leadership in either party 
was almost completely vacant except during 
election campaigns. The precedents estab- 
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lished by Cleveland and Bryan were not 
highly regarded in the Republican party 
when it left office in 1913. As a part of its 
continuing attack on Bryanism, the party 
had spent sixteen years in discrediting the 
notion that an out-party leader should be 
given any recognition. As an ex-President, 
howt'ver, William Howard Taft was influ¬ 
ential in party matters between 1913 and 
1916, particularly with the Old Ciuard Re¬ 
publicans who had gone down to defeat 
with him. His defeat—and riieodore Roo- 
.sevelt’s—had been so severe that there was 
no possibility of either of them being re¬ 
nominated, but in some re.spects this in- 
ciea.sed tiie capabilities of both men for 
influence by discouraging any renewal of 
their intra-party battle. Taft took an active 
part in the negotiations that led to the 
choice of Charles F.vans Hughes as the next 
nominee.'’ 

Hughes, in turn, adhered to w'hat had 
become the standard Republican doctrine 
in rejecting any suggestion of renomination 
after his own narrow defeat in 191O. 
Furthermore, he specifically declined to 
act as a party leader, ridiculing the idea that 
a defeated candidate could successfully lead 
his party. His attitude apparently also re¬ 
flected a deep reluctance to assume the 
burdens of another campaign—or of the 
White House if he should win. His con¬ 
tributions to the w'ar effort of \Vh)rld War I 
were as a private citizen and not as sjtokcs- 
man for the opposition party. He refused 
to deliver the keynote address at the 1920 
Rci)ublican convention or to allow' his 
name to come before it, although he is 
saitl to have continued to be the first choice 
of the .senatoiial group that eventually suc¬ 
ceeded in pushing forw'ard the Harding 
candidacy.'* Had he accej>tcd renomination 
in 1920, it seems probable that he would 
have been elected, and much history might 
have been different. 

‘Henry F. Pringle, The Life and Times of Wil¬ 
liam Howard Taft (1939), Vol. 2, pp. Syti'Sy* 870, 
884-85, 890-92. 

‘Mcrlo J. Pusey, Charles Evans Hughes (1951), 
Vol. 1, 367-68, 403. 
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James M, Cox, the forty-fourth ballot 
nominee of the Democrats in 1920, was the 
first inheritor of the Bryan tradition in his 
party, but apparently accepted no personal 
responsibility for dealing with the problems 
of parly reconstruction in defeat. He re¬ 
solved "never again to seek or to accept a 
public office," and returned to newspaper 
publishing.'^ His role as titular leader was 
so minimal that it evidently seemed un¬ 
worthy of mention in the following passage 
by Cordell Hull, who was national com¬ 
mittee chairman from 1921 to 1924: 

With tlie Party out of power and in ihe 
inhiorily in both JJouscs of Congress, whoever 
nrcupird the office of cha/nnan of tiie N:Uionul 
(.Y»mmittcc wms in the hifrhest position of Derno- 
(latic i*arfy Jeaelership in the nation. This post, 
whidi at all times ranks near the top in a Party 
hierarcliy, is at the very top w'lien a Party is 
in the minority.® 

Cox's own memoirs contain no reference 
to any significant action as titular leader 
until the point of breakdown had arrived 
at the 1924 convention. lie then went to 
New York, and gave out the following 
statement: 

I have come to New York at the urgent re- 
que.st of prominent inerabers of the party, who 
have expressed to me the belief that a trying 
emergency has arisen and that the offices of the 
titular leader of the Democracy should be ex¬ 
tended with a view to bring about harmony.** 

Cox took credit for leadership in the com- 
j)romise decision to nominate John W. 
Davis, while Hull reported that lie (Hull) 
took no part other than by declining to 
be a compromise candidate himsclf.^^’ 

^ James M, Cc3X, Journey Through My Years 
p. 285. 

*The Memoirs of Cordell Hull (*948), Vol. 1, 
p. 113. 

Hull had lost his seat in Congress in the Repub¬ 
lican sweep of J920. He served actively and effec¬ 
tively as national committee chairman until 1924, 
raising funds to meet a deficit of $300 ,o(K), leading 
the mid-term congressional campaign, organizing 
party clubs on a dues-paying basis, and putting up 
his own war bonds as collateral when a bank loan 
was necessary to meet the committee payroll. Sec 
Ibid., pp. 114, 116. 

•James M. Cox, op. cit., p. 328. 

*®Hull, op, cit., p. 122. 


The defeat of Davis in 1924 was the most 
crushing suffered by any Democratic party 
nominee in the history of the parly; the 
party was quiescent at the national level 
for some time thereafter. Davis (lid little as 
titular leader. His national committee 
chairman, an obscure West Virginian 
named C. 1 .. Shaver, remained in office foi 
the ensuing four years, during which time 
the amount of national organizing activity 
in the Democratic party probably fell to 
the lowest level since the period I90i-i(jo8. 
The national committee office was ntoved 
from Washington, where it had I'uiif lioncd 
under Hull, to New York, and ran along 
at a low minimum level. 

Alfred E. Smith, when he was defeated 
for the Presidency in 1928, was the incum¬ 
bent governor of New York. His term ex¬ 
pired at the end of that year and he re¬ 
sumed his residence in New York City. He 
was in need of an income-producing private 
occupation, and was soon elected to many 
boards of directors. Shortly after the 1928 
election, he stated that he would never 
again run for jniblic office; and this at the 
time was generally accepted as his inteti- 
tion. His wealthy friend John J. Raskob, 
however, continued to serve as chairman of 
the Democratic national committee from 
1928 to 1932. 

The 1928 campaign had ended with a 
party deficit estimated at |i,6oo,ocx). In 
January 1929, Smith made a radio speech 
in which he appealed for funds to lift the 
deficit, and over $100,000 came in immedi¬ 
ately. Sales of 30,000 copies of Smith’s cam¬ 
paign speeches brought in another $125,000, 
and, with further efforts by Raskob, W. F. 
Kenny, and other fund-raisers, the deficit 
was cut to $350,000 by May 1929. Smith 
was hailed as parly leader after his success¬ 
ful fund u])])eal, but Franklin D. Roose¬ 
velt, the newly elected governor of New 
York, declined comment. 

The establishment of a permanent head¬ 
quarters in Washington for the national 
committee was discussed in April 1929, and 
it was agreed that Jouett Shouse would be 
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in charge of (he headquarters as chairman 
of an executive committee of the national 
committee. In June, Charles Michelson was 
retained as publicity director for the com¬ 
mittee. Smith apparently participated ac¬ 
tively in all of these arrangements. In 
Augvist 1929 he became head of the com¬ 
pany organized to build the Empire State 
Building, and thereafter was extremely 
busy with his new job, struggling to save a 
venture that encountered many difficulties 
after the onset of the depn ssion. He trav¬ 
eled little outside the state although he 
continued active in New Yo>k t.ity politits. 
In Sej)( ember 1930, at the stale party con- 
\cn(ioti, lu; nominated Franklin D. Roo.se- 
vdt for a second two-year term as gov¬ 
ernor, and at the end of October he made 
a national radio address under (he auspices 
of the national committee on the program 
of the Democratic party, urging the elec¬ 
tion of a Democratic Congress. 

Roosevelt, after his second election as 
governor in 1930, immediately came into 
increasing prominenve as the most likely 
Democratic candidate for the next presi¬ 
dential race. Smith made no public com¬ 
ment on (his pro.spect, and throughout 1931 
there were frequent news stories indicating 
friction between the erstwhile friends and 
even more so between the camps of their 
supporters. Economic conditions were stead¬ 
ily deteriorating and pro.spects for a Demo¬ 
cratic victory in 1932 were correspondingly 
improving. Toward the end of 1931 both 
Roosevelt and .Smith were under increas¬ 
ing j)re.ssure to become open candidates; 
both postponed an open decision. Mean¬ 
while, many of the previous Smith sup¬ 
porters had already made commitments to 
Roosevelt, on the assumption, which Smith 
himself is reported to have confirmed— 
probably as late as after the election of 
’930—that he would not be available.” 
Roo.sevclt finally announced in late Janu- 
ary 1932 and Smith about two weeks later, 

"James A. Farley, Behind the Ballots (1938), 
PP" 59 ' 6 *. 77-78, and Jim Farley’s Story (1948), p. 6; 
Edward J. Flynn, You’re the Boss (1947), pp. 85-86. 
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after delegates favoring both had been 
entered in the New Hampshire primary. 
Roosevelt carried that primary, but Smith 
won in primaries or state conventions in 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, 
and New Jersey. Roosevelt carried the 
Pennsylvania primary, Roosevelt and Smith 
were both defeated in California by John 
N. Garner. Rut Roosevelt entered the con¬ 
vention with well over a majority of the 
delegates and was nominated, under the 
tw’o thirds rule, on the fourth ballot. .Smith 
refused to comment and left the convention 
before Roosevelt arrived to deliver his 
speech of acccj)tance. 

The defeated Republican candidates of 
1932 and i93fi. Hoover and Laiidon, made 
no strong effort to challenge their party’s 
tradition against renomination, but both 
were undoubtedly more active as party 
leaders than their last previous Republican 
counterparts, Taft and Hughes. Hoover in 
his defeat retained (he ardent loyalties of a 
hard core of personal and partisan fol¬ 
lowers; he was an active ])arly spokesman 
in denouncing the policies of the Roosevelt 
administration, and received an ovation at 
the Republican convention of i93fi.^" Lan- 
don after 1936 retained greater control of 
the party machinery than Hoover had, took 
an active part in strengthening the Repub¬ 
lican national committee headquarters, and 
devoted much effort and travel to maintain¬ 
ing the party following and organization 
throughout the country.^® At the end of 

" ‘‘Discu.s.scd but never taken loo seriously was 
the prospect that . . . Hoover . . . might still sweep 
the convention and be drafted at the last minute. 
Hoover carefully kept a di.screct silence on this 
subject, maintaining always that he was not a can¬ 
didate but never denying that he would accept the 
nomination in the remote and outside chance that 
it would be offered to him.” Malcolm Moos, The 
Republicans (1956), pp. 396-97. 

“According to Eugene H. Ro.seboom, the Republi¬ 
cans spent $9,000,000 in the campaign of 1936 and 
ended with a budget “badly out of balance.” He 
mentions no dollar figure for the deficit. (Roschoom, 
A History of Presidential Elections, 1957, pp. 453-54.) 

The more obvious sources have been searched for 
information on Republican campaign deficits since 
1936, and what the respective titular leaders did 
about them, without finding much information of 



in and became board chairman of 

20th Century-Fox Film Corporation in 
1942, but continued throughout to give 
most of his time to public affairs. His claims 
to recognition as party leader were actively 
opposed by the isolationist wing of the party 
and by some of its congressional leaders. In 
a Lincoln Day address in 1941, Senator 
Robert A. Taft declared flatly that Willkie 
“docs not and cannot speak for the Repub¬ 
lican party,” and that there is “no justifi¬ 
cation in precedent or principle for the 
view that a defeated candidate for President 
is the titular leader of the party.”’-'' But 
Willkie was recognized as party leader none¬ 
theless at a national committee meeting 
.soon after, continued to be so recognized by 
many party officials during 1941 and 1942, 
and made a vigorous effort to as.sert the 
prerogatives of the position. He was es¬ 
pecially concerned with New York State 
politics early in 1942, and opposed the 
nomination of Thomas E. Dewey for gov¬ 
ernor on the ground that Dewey was too 
isolationist. But he took little part in the 
mid-term campaigns of that year, choosing 

value. Inquiries have al.so been made at the Repub¬ 
lican national ronimittec. It has apparently been a 
standing policy of the party not to publicize its finan¬ 
cial problems, unlike the opposite policy of the 
Democrats. 

“ Afeu; York Times, Dec. 11, 1937. 

^Newsweek, Vol, 17 (Feb. S4, 1941), p. 17. 


the state, a severe detcat. At that point 
Willkie abandoned his candidacy, after the 
most strenuous effort made up to that time 
by any Republican titular leader. He died 
on October 8, 1944, at the age of 52. 

As a titular leader of the oppo,sition 
party, Willkie was unique in the character 
and extent of the recognition he was ac¬ 
corded by the incumbent President, Frank¬ 
lin D. Roosevelt. Roosevelt, who actively 
.sought bipartisan support for the conduct 
of the war, conferred with Willkie at the 
White House repeatedly, and facilitated 
his foreign tour in 1942. Willkie, in turn, 
gave vigorous support to the war effort and 
to Roosevelt's foreign policy. Undoubtedly 
this was one of Willkic’s main handicaps in 
seeking his second nomination; the mid- 
western—largely isolationist—w'ing of the 
party, which had accepted his original nom¬ 
ination in part because of his German an¬ 
cestry and Indiana origins, was the faction 
most violently opposed to his renomination 
in 1944, as indicated by the Wisconsin 
vote. Meanwhile, Willkic’s own power base 
in New York, city and state, had been 
undermined by the impressive record and 
rising star of 'Thomas E. Dewey. 

Dewey, after his own defeat in 1944, be¬ 
came the second titular leader of the Re¬ 
publican party actively to seek renomina¬ 
tion. He was still firmly established in pub- 
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liC’^ice (unlike Cleveland, Bryan, Sniiil> 
aSkd Willkie) as governor of New '■ ork, 
ivliere the state constitution had tec n 
amended in 1938 to provide a fou -year 
term, staggered against the presi ential 
term and without limit on re-ele.' )n for 
successive terms, 

Dewey’s first problem in 19 was to 
be re-elected to tl e governorshi, .s a base 
for a try at the I’residency. Un(: e empha¬ 
sis on presidential ambitions wa' obviously 
not likely to be helpful in hi u cam¬ 
paign. Nevertheless, he was a( * vely in¬ 
volved in the reorganization of national 
party affairs after his defeat in 1944, and 
in spile of opposition, especially by sup¬ 
porters of Senator Taft, he was given some 
recognition as titular leader. In February 

1945, Dewey was the featured speaker at 
a congressional Lincoln Day dinner in 
Washington. But the Republican congres¬ 
sional leadership gained in importance after 
Roosevelt’s death in 1945 and Truman’s 
accession to the Presidency, and in April 

1946, Congressman Carroll Reece of the 
Taft camp was elected national committee 
chairman, replacing Dewey’s associate, 
Herbert Brownell, ]r. Dewey won re-elec¬ 
tion as governor in November 1946, but the 
Republicans won control of Congress, and 
the position of their congressional leaders 
was thus still further strengthened. At the 
end of 1946, however, members of the na¬ 
tional committee were said to favor Dewey, 
Taft, Bricker, and Stassen for the next nom¬ 
ination in that order.*® 

Throughout 1947 there was much jockey¬ 
ing for position by potential contenders for 
the next Republican nomination, Stassen 
opened headquarters in Washington in 
January 1947 and was continuously avail¬ 
able. Taft was steadily gaining in eminence, 
but Senator John W. Bricker of Ohio was 
also frequently mentioned. Ohio Republi¬ 
cans eventually gave Taft their support and 
he announced his candidacy in October 
• 947 - Governor Earl Warren of California 


announced in November, but undertook 
little active campaigning outside his own 
state. A “draft-Eisenhower” movement took 
form, but Eisenhower declined to run and 
the movement was disbanded early in 1948. 

Dewey meanwhile continued quietly 
building alliances. In July 1947 he made a 
"nonpolitical” tour of the western states. 
He announced in January 1948, and named 
Herbert Brownell, Jr., J. R. Sprague, and 
E. F. Jaeckle to manage his preconvention 
campaign. He won the New Hampshire 
primary in March, but lost badly to Stas¬ 
sen in Wisconsin and Nebraska in April 
after campaigning in those states. In May 
he defeated Stassen in the Oregon primary 
after both had stumped the state in a fash¬ 
ion that had seldom been seen in stale 
presidential primaries. Dewey entered the 
convention as (he favorite, with Taft as the 
runner-up, and won the nomination on 
the third ballot. 

Dewey’s election defeat in 1948 ended his 
career as a presidential candidate, at least 
for the time being, but not his status as 
the titular leader of the Republicans. The 
position, however, became increasingly 
"titular.” He disclaimed further ambitions 
as a presidential candidate both publicly 
and privately. But he was again elected 
governor in 1950, retaining a position of 
great influence in his party, which he used 
in promoting the candidacy of Dwight D. 
Eisenhower. Meanwhile, Senator Taft 
gained the title of "Mr. Republican” by 
popular acclaim. Taft, Eisenhower, War¬ 
ren, and Stassen all campaigned for the 
1952 nomination; the choice of Eisenhower 
owed much to the strategic labors of Dewey 
and his allies.*^ In all of this activity, 
Dewey’s public role was primarily that of 
a governor of New York, working within 
the party: but his ability to aid the Eisen¬ 
hower cause was undoubtedly buttressed 
considerably by his previous experience in 

For an account of the preconvention campaigns 
of 195a, see Paul T. David, Malcolm Moos, and 
Ralph M. Goldman, Presidential Nominating Poli¬ 
tics in 1952, Vol. I, Chap. a. 


“New York Times, Dec. 5, 1946. 
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twice winning the presidential nomination, 
wiili all the relationships thereby estab¬ 
lished. 

The Republican victory in ip^s returned 
the j)robIenis of a party out of power to 
the Democrats. Adlai Stevenson faced the 
situation with Stephen A. Mitchell, who 
had been his personal choice as national 
cotmuitlce chairman. The campaign dehei' 
was estimated at over $800,000, and then 
was the further problem of financing the 
regular operations of the national commit¬ 
tee headtjuarters at Washington, with an 
ofX'rating budget of several hundred thou¬ 
sand dollars a year—a problem unknown in 
the days of Cleveland and Bryan. It was 
agreed that Mitchell would continue as 
national committee chairman and that 
Stevenson would help with the initial prob¬ 
lems of party rebuikling, as he did at fund¬ 
raising dinners during the following win¬ 
ter.*® 

In the spring and summer of 1953, Ste¬ 
venson went on a world tour. While abroad, 
lie discovered that he was not only a 
celebrity, but also still a public figure wdth 
public responsibilities. Perhaps the British 
concept of an opposition party leader had 
traveled around the world ahead of him: 
at any rate, he was referred to in the dis¬ 
patches as the "leader of the Democratic 
party,” in a manner that would pass few 
copy editors in this country. After his re¬ 
turn, he reported on his tour at a national 
committee meeting at Chicago in September 
1953, and was generally acclaimed as party 
leader. 

For more than a year thereafter, Steven¬ 
son devoted himself to the affairs of the 
Democratic party and the responsibilities 
of public leadership. The national com¬ 
mittee met several times a year, rotating its 
meetings from region to region and holding 

“This account of Stevenson’s record as titular 
leader was based primarily, when first written, on 
contemporary news reporting in the press and on 
feature articles in newspapers and magazinc.s. The 
.Stevenson biography by Kenneth S. Davis, A Prophet 
in His Own Country (1957), has since appeared and 
provides a fuller view of Stevenson's own thinking 
and personal relationships. 


a fund-raising dinner in conjunction tviti 
each. Stevenson was the main attiactiot 
at most of these dinners, anti took a «ron 
line on many public issues. On July 
1954, he opened the mid-term campaign at 
Denver, and thereafter campaigned con¬ 
tinuously in the critical states. The part\ 
won a remarkable number of governorships 
in the ig-i j election, as well as recapturing 
control of botli houses of Congrc.ss. Catidi- 
dates whose victories were won with Stev¬ 
enson help included Governors W. Avcrell 
Harriman (N.Y.), George M. Leader 
(Pa.), G. Mennen AV^illiams (Mich.), and 
Orville L. Freeman (Minn.), and Senators 
Paul H. Douglas (HI.), Hubert H. Hum¬ 
phrey (Minn.), and Richard L. Nctiberger 
(Ore.). Throughout the cotintry, Stevenson 
had renewed bis contacts with the local 
political leaders, and profitably for all con¬ 
cerned. 

With the mid-term elections won, the 
party entered a period of reorganization of 
its national leadership. Stevenson had al¬ 
ready announced that he intended to re¬ 
sume law practice; after the election he 
hinted that he might retire from public 
life. Stephen Mitchell re.signed as party 
chairman at a national committee meeting 
in New Orleans in December 1954 and 
was replaced by Paul M. Butler of Indiana 
after a divided vote, in which Butler was 
apparently the choice of Mitchell and other 
Stevenson supporters. 

During most of 1955, Stevenson worked 
actively at his law j)ractice, which included 
.some foreign travel on behalf of corporate 
clients with foreign investments. He made 
only one major speech in the early months of 
1955, an attack on the administration’s for¬ 
eign policy. He did not openly renounce 
the titular leadership, but was obviously 
not working hard at it, and he refused to 
clarify his intentions concerning the 1956 
nomination. The public impression was 
that his mood was ambiguous; and if the 
reality corresponded to the public impres¬ 
sion, it may well have reflected Stevenson’s 
reaction to the treatment he was receiving 
not only from the Eisenhower administra- 
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tion, but also from the Democratic leaders 
in Congress and (he party’s previous head, 
former President Truman.^** Nevertheless, 
Stevenson announced as a candidate for the 
nomination on November 15, 1955; his 
decision was an open secret some weeks 
before the Eisenhower heart attack of Sef^ 
tember 24 had seemingly enhanced the 
Democratic party’s chances of victory- 
while also enhancing the willingness of 
other Democrats to run for the nomina¬ 
tion.-" 

Questions ol campaign sti.uegy arose as 
soon as Stevenson announce' 1 . f u dinarily a 
strong party leader seeking renomination 
couhl be expected to be available as a candi¬ 
date in any state presidential primary where 
Jiis presence on the ticket is desired by the 
local party organization. Tim is clearly the 
rule for an incumbent President seeking re- 
nomination, and it was also essentially w’liat 
Dewey did in 1948. Furthermore, it is merely 
normal leadership tactics in any situation to 
aecej)t a challenge with confidence, since re¬ 
luctance is likely to be interpreted as an 
admission of weakness. 

Stevemon was obviously a most reluctant 
candidate in the primaries. He hoped at 

’•See discussions of these relationships in the 
signed stories by James Rcsloii, New York Times, 
April 13, June 19, and Nov. 21, 1955. I'hc main 
ronfenfions were (j) that, unlike the rruman ad¬ 
ministration in keeping Governor Dewey informed 
oti problems of foreign affairs while he was leader 
of the Republicans (and indirectly .seeking his ad¬ 
vice through John Foster Dulles), the Fi.scnhowcr 
administration accorded Stevenson neither recogni¬ 
tion nor information, (2) that the Democratic con- 
gre.ssional leaders, with their party again in the 
majority in both houses of Congress after a cam¬ 
paign in which Stevenson had actively participated, 
were not interested in hearing his views or in keep¬ 
ing him informed, although favorable to his camli- 
dacy in 19^,0 in a perfunctory sort of way, (3) that 
ex-President J’ruman was dissatisfied with Steven¬ 
son’s behavior because of the moderation of his views 
and his inactivity in the leadership during much of 
>9r>r). 

According to Kenneth S. Davis, Stevenson made 
his decision to run again after a thorough job of 
checking to make sure that he would have general 
support from the governors and other party leaders 
and that there would probably be no serious op¬ 
posing candidate for the nomination. After the 
Ki.senhower heart attack, Kefauver announced, Harri- 
maii defected, and Truman favored an “open” con¬ 
vention; but Stevenson went ahead. (Davis, op. ciL, 
pp. 441-62.) 
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first to confine his campaigning to those of 
Minnesota, Illinois, Pennsylvania, Florida, 
and California. This led almost inevitably 
to the poor showing of the Stevenson volun¬ 
teer slate in NeAV Hampshire, the first of the 
primaries. In Minnesota, Stevenson suffered 
a severe defeat by Senator Estes Kefauver. 
He recovered somewhat after a favorable 
showing in Illinois and Pennsylvania, and 
Kefauver’s defeat in New Jersey; he then 
became a much more aggressive canijiaigner 
in the contests with Kefauver in Oregon, 
Florida, and California. Stevenson’s vic¬ 
tories in these three states, particularly his 
concluding landslide victory in California, 
made him again the strongest contender by 
far when the convention opened. Kefauver 
was virtually eliininateil from the nice, and 
conceded on July 31, two weeks before tlic 
convention, (iovernor Harriman had mean¬ 
while announced and received the sufipori 
of former President Truman at the con¬ 
vention, but was defeated and Stevenson 
was renominated. 

Stevenson’s election defeat in 1956 was 
more decisive than that in i9:“)2.-‘ It left 
him in the position of a twice-defeated can¬ 
didate—a position previously occu])ied by 
Bryan and Dewey. After the election, 
Stevenson continued to be helpful in party 
matters and became a member of the newly 
formed Democratic Advisory Council, but 
was mvich less active as a titular leader than 
he had been in 1953 and 19.5P He con¬ 
tinued to be reported in the j)ublic opinion 
polls as a leading preference of Deniociats 
for the next party nomination, but dis¬ 
claimed any intention to campaign for it as 
i960 approached. 

The Present Status 
of the Titular Leadership 

Notwithstanding the accumulation of ex¬ 
perience that has so far occurred, the post 
of out-party leadership in America remains 
a nebulous one. As Stevenson commented, 

" For a po-st-mortem on the Stevenson campaign 
in 1956, with special reference to Stevenson’.s own 
behavior during the campaign, see ibid., pp. 482-91. 
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The titular leader has no clear and defined 
authority within his party. He has no party 
office, no staff, no funds, nor is there any system 
of consultation whereby he may be advised of 
party policy and through which he may help to 
shape that policy. There are no devices sucK as 
the British have developed through which he can 
communicate directly and responsibly with the 
leaders of the party in power. Yet he is generally 
deemed tlie leading spokesman of his party.** 

Despite its ambiguity, perhaps even be¬ 
cause of it, the titular leadership has be¬ 
come a post that offers many opportunities 
for initiative, at least for a first-time in¬ 
cumbent. Like the present concept of the 
Presidency, far different from that held by 
Madison ai\d Ivlonroc, Buchanan and 
Grant, the present meaning of the titular 
leadershijj must be assembled from the con- 
tributiotis of tlie incumbents who have exer¬ 
cised initiative. 

Cleveland and Bryan first gave vitality to 
the post by ending the tradition that a de¬ 
feated presidential candidate is finished as 
a national party leader. Dewey completed 
the task on this first and most essential 
jKjint by demonstrating that the Rcpubli- 
< an party, as well as the Democratic, could 
renominate a defeated candidate. Bryan 
and Dewey share another distinction: both 
demonstrated that it is possible for a twice- 
defeated nominee to exercise the critical 
weight of influence in the choice of the 
next successor nominee. 

In perspective, Stevenson’s impressive 
record in 1953 and 1954 can be seen as the 
further development and consolidation of a 
series of roles that had already been created. 
One role was that of leading the salvage 
operation: preventing the financial bank¬ 
ruptcy and disintegration of the national 
party apparatus, or its capture by dissident 
party factions, during the period im¬ 
mediately following defeat. Smith, Landon, 
and Willkie had each previously been effec¬ 
tive in such a role. 

A second role was that of leadership in re- 

” What I Think (1956), pp. ix-x. This statement 
was published before the formation of the Demo¬ 
cratic Advisory Council, discussed iater in the 
chapter. 


building morale among the party rank and 
file, especially in ihose parts of the country 
where the party had been largely driven 
out of public office. Stevenson worked as¬ 
siduously at this role, early signs of which 
had appeared in the activities of several of 
his predecessors, most notably Bryan and 
Landon. 

A third role was that of a party spokes¬ 
man in formulating and presenting a posi¬ 
tion on issues of public policy, fior this task, 
Stevenson probably came closer to develop¬ 
ing a shadow White House staff than any 
previous out-party leader, although the 
group surrounding Willkie in 1941 and the 
men around Dewey between 1944 and 1948 
had some similarities to the volunteer 
Stevenson research group that was Jed by 
Thomas K. Finietter.** In 1953 and 1954 
and in his foreign policy speech in the 
spring of 1955, Stevenson brought the 
spokesman role to a level seldom attained 
by his predecessors. Important party meet¬ 
ings were usually the forum from which he 
could speak as the representative of the 
whole party. 

A fourth role was that of national party 
leader in fighting the mid-term campaigns. 
In extent and apparent success Stevenson’s 
activity as chief mid-term campaigner in 
1954 undoubtedly far exceeded that of any 
of his predecessors. It was a sign of the 
times, moreover, and perhaps a tribute to 
Stevenson’s effectiveness, that the incum¬ 
bent President found it necessary to take a 
more open and active part in the 1954 cam¬ 
paign than any of his predecessors. 

Stevenson’s record in 1953 and 1954 can 
thus be seen as the most substantial contri¬ 
bution to the development of the titular 
leadership that has thus far occurred. But by 
his own decision, he stopped short of con¬ 
solidating the position between 1954 and 
1956. His attitude was one of withdrawal 
during the preparations for the critical 

”"1 enlisted a small, informal group of experts 
in various helds to review and critically evaluate 
our major public policies.” Ibid., p. x. For descrip¬ 
tions of the composition and activities of this group, 
see New York Times, Oct. 25, 1955. 
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party meeting in New Orleans.®^ The trans¬ 
fer of the national committee chairmansliip 
occurred under circumstances that led the 
new chairman to a policy of neutrality 
among candidates, thus making it difficult 
to continue using Stevenson as the princi¬ 
pal party spokesman. At the same time 
there arose new and competing sources 
of leadership as the result of governorship 
victories in 1954, and the revived ascend¬ 
ancy of the congressional leaders, with the 
[lariy again in control of both houses of 
f^jiigress. 

'The net effect of the ^.ev^nson ex¬ 
perience between 1952 and 1951', therefore, 
was to eslal)lish a rather clear picture of 
what an able and willing out-party leader 
can do during the period leading up to the 
mid-term congressional elections, but not to 
clarify what might be usefully done in the 
critical period from mid-term to the next 
convention. This obscurity seems unlikely 
to be removed until another first-time de¬ 
feated nominee goes through the cycle; and 
it may take several examples to make clear 
the jiossibilities, unless there should be 
some effort to remove uncertainties of 
status by formal action of the parties, as 
distinguished from the accumulation of 
practice and custom. 

Meanwhile various elements of influence 
and power already seem to be established, 
at least potentially, in the titular leader¬ 
ship. Three categories of these elements can 
be distinguished: (1) those that are inherent 
in the position of the defeated candidate 
when defeated; (2) those that he can assem¬ 
ble by a vigorous course of action in defeat; 
and (3) those that depend mainly on avail¬ 
ability for renomination on the next oc¬ 
casion. 

A defeated major-party presidential 
nominee, at the time of his defeat, is an in¬ 
dividual who has just experienced a tre¬ 
mendous deflation of prospects. Neverthe¬ 
less, he continues to be one of the most 

“ On his further remarks to the assembled party 
leaders at the meeting after going off the air, see 
Uavis, op. cit., p. 440. 


important persons in the country. If he cam¬ 
paigned well, he still retains most of the 
qualities and attributes that made him 
available for the previous nomination. For 
some years, at least, he will be one of the 
very few political figures whose name will 
be recognized by over hall ol the voters.*® 
Even if he retires from activity as a party 
leader, his public standing ordinarily will 
be such that he can make news oJ national 
interest merely by expressing his opinions 
on important issues of public policy. Un¬ 
less he takes deliberate action to divest him¬ 
self of the titidar leadership, the symbolism 
of choice and the loyalties developed in the 
campaign will continue to give him a 
unique status in his party for the next four 
years. 

Vigorous action to lead the party after de¬ 
feat can further consolidate the position of 
the titular leader. As the record reveals all 
too clearly, there are various unwanted and 
backbreaking tasks to be perfonned in re¬ 
building a defeated party and its depleted 
treasury. The defeated candidate, and the 
national committee chainnan whom he in¬ 
stalled, have first call on these opportuni¬ 
ties; by utilizing them, the former candidate 
can place all concerned under substantial 
obligation. Effective action in these matters 
builds up the complex of leader-follower re¬ 
lationships on a basis of reciprocity. The 
way to retain functions is to perform them; 
and, by taking the bitter with the sweet, it 
seems to be clear that an out-party leader 
can build a position from w'hich it would 
be extremely difficult to oust him against 
his will, at any point short of the next party 
convention. 

Availability for renomination brings into 

“According to a Callup poll published June 17, 
19156, the following percentages of adult voters were 
able to recognize the names of the leading candi¬ 
dates for the Democratic presidential nomination: 
Stevenson, 88 per cent; Kefauver, 83; Harriman, 51: 
Lyndon Johnson, ja; Symington, 31; Lausche, 25. 
Four years earlier, when Stevenson was governor of 
Illinois, only 33 per cent of the voters were able to 
recognize his name, it was slated. As of 1956, 86 per 
cent of all adults were said to be able to identify 
Vice President Richard Nixon. 
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play a different but overlapping complex 
of forces. .Availability for the nomination 
obviously docs not assure it, as it noim.i y 
does now for a firsi-tenn Presidenr; but 
unavailability cx< Iiules even the possibility. 
Titular leaders who are considered un¬ 
available for the next noniination-Bivan 


after looo and again after iqoH. Dewev alter of leadership in adversity alter defeat, t 
ini8 Hoover ami Lamlon after ilieir re- |.ariv .emiiie, obhgMJ ,,, lw,i n,. 
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The position of the out-party leader is 
part of a mutual system of obligaiiops 
bracing bis own various roles and ilioscol 
other memliers of the party. 'I'o 
that be has seiseil effectively in the cam- 
paigii in which he was defeated, and ;,h„ 
to the extent that he endured the hiiidcns 
of leadersliip in adversity after defeat, the 
jiartv becomes obligated to him. / lie posi- 
tioti of the out-party leader is thus at its 
strongest when with these two factois ol 
inHuciHV it combines. Jegitimutdy, liicdta, 


/.V niiu'h ninrc inipornini. 

'The piospccL of rciioinination is clearly 
the principal element ol power that has 
become inherent in the position of a strong 
first-term out-party leader. Power involves 
the ability, actual or potential, to impose 
sanctions. Any person who is the most 
likely nominee of a major party in the 
next presidential election must be rccog- 
ni/ecl as a possible incoming next President 
of the United States. In view of the sanc¬ 
tions that are always at the disposal of the 
President, any person who has the generally 


combined all three factors, since he IhhI 
done nothing conclusively to remove himsclL 
from the prospect of renornination and was 
pursuing a course of action, until the cud 
of that strongly suggested his inten¬ 

tion to be available. Dewey's position as a 
first-term out-party leader, from 19^4 to 
19.18, included all of the first and third 
groups of factors but relatively little of the 
second, llis possible services as party leader 
were limited in part by his responsibilities 
as governor and even more by the activities 


recognized possibility of becoming Presi- of powerful opposing groups in the party. 


dent within four years begins to acquire 
some of the elements of presidential 
power.2® 

The argument here is obviously akin to that put 
forward by R. ' 1 '. McKenzie in assessing the position 
of the opposition party leader in Rritain. McKenzie 
concludes that in either the Conservative or the 
Labour Party, when in opposition, the power of the 
leader is overwhelmingly derived from the fact that 
he is potentially the next Prime Minister; all hough 
McKenzie also argues that this power is also based 
upon the consent of the followers in the parlia¬ 
mentary party and can be withdrawn by them at 
any time. See his British Political Parties (1955). 
particularly at pages 298, 383-84. In a review, 
Leslie Lipsoii questioned whether McKenzie’s two 


But his position as governor of New York 
provided other substantial elements of 
j>ower—so much so, by contrast with the 
situation of Wendell Willkie four years ear¬ 
lier, that for a time the myth was current 
that only an incumbent officeholder could 
mount an effective campaign for a second 
out-party nomination. Yet, of the six titular 
leaders from Grover Cleveland on who 
thought their prospects were good enough to 
justify the effort, Dewey was the only one 
who continued throughout as an incumbent 
officeholder. 


arguments as to causality arc not in conflict. (Ameri¬ 
can Political Science Review, Vol. 50, March 1956, 
pp. 227-29.) It would .seem, however, that the two 
arguments could be reconciled with each other. In 
the Hritish syslcni, the sanctions may he very power¬ 
ful for dealing with individual dissidents while almost 
worthless for dealing with intra-pariy majorities. 
Even where the formal position of the leader is sub¬ 
ject to withdrawal at any lime by party action, the 
power is real while it is retained with little sign of 
opposition. In the American case, the out-party 
leader cannot be formally deposed until the next 
convention, but his power would rapidly fade if his 
followers were visibly deserting him. 


If the prosj)Cct of rcnomiriation supplies 
the main element of power in the position 
of a first-term out-party leader, any appar¬ 
ent indecision concerning availability can 
obviously lead quickly to erosion of the 
power base. This was illustrated in the de¬ 
terioration of Stevenson's position between 
November 1954 and November 1955. It 
was illustrated even more forcibly in the 
case of A 1 Smith between 1928 and 1932, 
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since Smith made statements of unavailabil¬ 
ity that seemed so positive as to lead many 
of his followers to transfer their allegiance 
to Roosevelt. Presumably Smith thought 
he had a right to change his mind, as 
evcnliially he did; but the awkward situa¬ 
tion he thus created seems to have been at 
the bottom of the bitterness in a conflict 
that divided many previously close friends 
and associates. The presumption would 
seem to be that an out-party ler, like a 
lirst-term President, should n<\er take his 
followers around a hairpin tur. . I‘e should 
at least leave the situation comp] aely open 
until he has had time to know his own 
mind and is prepared to make a firm state¬ 
ment, to which he will then adhere there¬ 
after. 

'To summarize, the out-party leadership 
has seemingly reached a status where it can 
be used to assure a high probability of re- 
noinination, if lie ^o chsircs, for any first- 
term leader whose original nomination was 
adequately justified, llie status of a twice- 
defeated out-party leader is obviously differ¬ 
ent and weaker; but it is not a negligible 
status in the hands of an incumbent who 
proposes to continue actively serving his 
party in the interim up to the next nomina¬ 
tion. If he does so continue, he may retain 
a large measure of availability in his own 
right. In any event, he is likely to have a 
major voice in the choice of the next nomi¬ 
nee if he chooses to play the game through 
to the end. 

National Committee and 
Convention Offieers 

In form, the term of office of a national 
committee chairman is four years, running 
from the national committee meeting im¬ 
mediately after the convention until the 
similar committee meeting four years later. 
The chairman is elected by the committee, 
which also elects to fill any vacancy that 
arises during the term. In practice, the in¬ 
coming chairman at the beginning of the 
term is customarily chosen by the presi¬ 


dential candidate, and is then duly voted 
into office by the committee. 

When the campaign is over, arrangements 
are often reconsidered. In the winning 
party, the chairman may move on to a 
Cabinet position, retaining the chairman¬ 
ship, as frequently occurred in times past, 
or leaving room for a replacement to be 
chejsen by the President and ratified by the 
committee. In the losing j)arty, the chair¬ 
manship is subject to a different tyjKi of 
turnover. T he chairman may return to pri¬ 
vate life on his own volition within a 
year or two, leaving behind the burdens 
of a relatively thankless office; or he may 
be forced out of office by a loss of majority 
support within the committee; or he may 
serve until the end of the next convention. 

The Republicans have had a higher rate 
of turnover in the chairmanship than the 
Democrats. Relatively few Republican 
chairmen have served a full term, especially 
when the party was out of power. No Re¬ 
publican chairman Jias served longer than 
a full term since Mark Hanna, 1896-1901. 
The Democratic party has had four chair¬ 
men who served eight years or more, and 
has had fewer mid-term resignations while 
out of power than the Republicans.^^ 

The fortunes of the titular leader and the 
committee chairman who goes through a 
campaign with him to defeat are inevitably 
linked. Early departure of the man wliorn 
the leader chose as chairman is usually in¬ 
terpreted as a sign of weakness in the posi¬ 
tion of the leader himself. Whatever the 
circumstances under wliich a new out-party 
chairman is selected as a replacement, the 
change frequently involves a contest and 
a divided vote in the national committee. 
Even if the new chairman is one favored by 
the titular leader, he is not likely to have 
the same relationship of allegiance as the 
previous one. He takes his mandate, more 
or less, from the national committee as a 
whole, or from the strongest faction within 
it, but ordinarily he is in a jiosition of con- 

Rosters are provided in Richard C:. Bain, De¬ 
cisions and Voting Records of the National Party 
Conventions (Brookings Institution, forthcoming). 
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siderable freedom—subject to the desirabil¬ 
ity of remaining on good terms with all 
party elements and to the necessity of rais¬ 
ing enough money to keep the party head¬ 
quarters in operation. 

The typical position ol an out-party re¬ 
placement chairman during the period pre¬ 
ceding the next party convention is strik¬ 
ingly different from that of the in-party 
chairman. The differences, moreover, have 
an integral relationship to the conduct of 
preconvention campaigns for the next 
nomination, and to tlie position of the 
titular leader. 

The most important difference is one 
of accepted doctrine in the chairman’s rela¬ 
tion to upcoming candidates. An out-party 
chairman, particularly a replacement chair¬ 
man, is generally held to be acting improp¬ 
erly unless he holds himself neutral toward 
all comers who may decide to run for the 
next nomination. An in-party chairman, 
with an incumbent first-term President, is 
subject to a different rule. He is expected 
to regard the President as entitled to re¬ 
nomination and any opposing candidate as 
in effect an insurgent entitled to only a 
minimum of parliamentary courtesies at the 
convention. Under a second-term Presi¬ 
dency, the case becomes somewhat different, 
but the general body of established prece¬ 
dent indicates that the chairman is expected 
to follow the President’s choice for the suc¬ 
cession. 

The.se in-party vs. out-party differences 
were illustrated in 1955 and 1956 by the 
public behavior of Leonard Hall and Paul 
M. IJutler while serving as Republican and 
Democratic national committee chairmen. 
Hall repeatedly indicated his support for 
a second-term nomination, not only for 
Eisenhower but also for Nixon, holding the 
line for months after the Eisenhower heart 
attack in September 1955, while other candi¬ 
dacies, particularly that of Senator William 
F. Knowland, were developing. Butler, on 
the other hand, at no time gave direct or 
vocal public support for the renomination of 
the titular leader of the Democrats, Adlai 


Stevenson. Butler strongly urged neutral be¬ 
havior as the only proper course for all mem¬ 
bers of the staff of the national committee.®'' 
The experience of the Democratic party 
in 1955 and 1956 suggests the difficulties in¬ 
herent in reconciling the doctrine of neu¬ 
trality among oncoming candidates with the 
doctrine that the titular leader is entitled to 
serve as the principal party spokesman. '1 his 
difficulty becomes particularly acute when 
the out-party finds itself in posse.ssion of an 
allocation ol' national network radio or tele¬ 
vision time, made available to the party 
without cost for the purpose of replying to 
a statement by the President. I’he question 
then arises as to who .shall speak for the 
party; and it is the job of the national com¬ 
mittee chaii man to resolve the question. 

During the active preconvention cam¬ 
paign period of early 195G the question was 
settled by using someone other than the 
titular loader: the “official Democratic party 
reply” to President Ei.senhower when he 
announced his candidacy in March was 
made by .Senator John J, Sparkman, the 
party’s former vice-presidential candidate; 
the reply to the Eisenhower veto of the farm 
bill was made by Senate Democratic I^eader 
Lyndon B. Johnson.®'' In the spring of 1955, 
a year before, when Stevenson decided on 
his own initiative to take issue with the 
administration on foreign policy, he made 
his own arrangements for network time and 
told the party chairman he would speak 
“only for myself.”®” This attitude may have 
been a strategically useful concession to the 
sensitivities of other party leaders, but as a 
general operating procedure it tends to 
suggest that whenever a contest is in prog¬ 
ress over the next nomination, the out-party 
has no recognized leader who can serve as 
its principal spokesman. 

“Cordell Hull also expounded the doctrine of 
neutrality as a means of building harmony and 
cohesion in a divided party. (Memoirs, p. 149.) In 
state politics, this doctrine seems to be more com¬ 
mon in the South and West than in the Northeast 
or Middle West. 

” IVasftington Post and Times Herald, March 8 
and April 24, 1956. 

" Newsweek, April 18, 1955, p. 24. 
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Despite the national committee chair¬ 
man’s typical shortness of tenure, perhaps 
in part because of it, an out-party chairman 
liimself has an unrivaled opportunity for 
the exercise of initiative. If no one else 
is prepared to speak for the party on ques¬ 
tions of organization, party strategy, or even 
public policy, there is no one to prevent 
the chairman either from speaking or from 
finding a spokesman to express what he has 
in mind. If the out-party chairman feels 
that the party’s leaders in Congress are fail¬ 
ing to develop the issues and the party rcc- 
orc! in the form most useful for the next 
election campaign, he may urge them to 
take a stronger line in proposing alternatives 
to the President’s program, as Paul Butler 
did in March 1950, when he specifically 
urged action on the Hell’s Canyon dam and 
on the Niagara power project.-** The uncon¬ 
ventionality of this intrusion was com¬ 
mented on with enthusiasm by the official 
journal of the Republicans; the Democratic 
congessional leaders made no public re¬ 
sponse whatever, doubtless concluding that 
discretion was the better part of valor if 
they wished to occupy a satisfactory posi¬ 
tion at the next convention.-"** 

^ Butler’s letter is said to have been dated March 
16, 1956, but information concerning it did not 
reach the press until a few days later. See Washing¬ 
ton Post and Times Herald, March 25, 195(>, p. A2. 

Republican national committee comment was to 
the effect that “Democrat Congressmen were aghast 
at this unprecedented move on Butler’s part.” NBC 
Commentator Ned Brooks was quoted as reporting, 
“We’re told that Butler was taken to task by Senate 
Leader (Lyndon) Johnson and others, at a Senate 
campaign committee." {Straight from the Shoulder, 
Vol. 3, April 1956, pp. 1, 16.) 

The fact remains that the congressional leaders 
were evidently unable to take punitive action. There 
was ample reason to believe that Butler was voicing 
a widely held view in the party. Had the congres¬ 
sional leaders engaged in public controversy with 
him, they could easily have impaired their influence 
at the convention, even though their congressional 
positions remained unimpaired. Hence they simply 
ignored Butler and the position in effect was a 
standoff, leaving Butler with the honors, such as 
they were. 

A similar and possibly more important flurry of 
events occurred in 1959. when Butler indicated dis¬ 
satisfaction with the record of the party's congres¬ 
sional leaders during a television interview on July 5. 
After an exchange of recriminations by lesser mem- 
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The fortunes of candidates may in some 
cases be affected by the activities of the 
out-party chaiiman in a number of other 
ways in addition to those so far discussed.** 
The cliairman is the center of planning and 
arrangements for the next party conven¬ 
tion, including recommendations to the na¬ 
tional committee on choice of convention 
city and temporary chairman, and he may 
personally decide many other lesser matters. 
The choice of convention city has seemingly 
been important on some occasions; for ex¬ 
ample, Lincoln might not have been nomi¬ 
nated in i860 if the Republican convention 
of that year had not been held in Chicago. 
The local political atmosphere is still taken 
into account in choosing convention cities, 
but no longer seems likely to have a decisive 
effect upon the nominations. 

The successive convention presiding offi¬ 
cers—national committee chairman, tem¬ 
porary chairman, permanent chairman—all 
have in turn some direct opportunity to in¬ 
fluence action when they are in the chair. 
The means of exercising influence include 
the maintenance of order in the conven¬ 
tion hall—or the failure to maintain it 
which can reach a level of “planned con¬ 
fusion’’ that may permit stratagems that 
would not otherwise be possible; the power 
of recognition in debate, giving access to 
the ears of the convention when several 


bers of both camps in which Butler's dismissal was 
actively demanded, Butler sought a conference with 
Speaker Sam Rayburn and Senate Leader Lyndon 
Johnson. The conference was held on July 24, J959, 
and ended in various amicable statements to the 
press, in the course of which Rayburn prcdictetl that 
Butler would serve out the remainder of his term 
as national committee chairman, while Butler made 
no comment on whether he would back. Rayburn for 
the chairmanship of the i960 convention. For sum¬ 
maries of this sequence of events, see Congressional 
Qtiarterly Weekly Report, July 10, 17, 24, 31, 1959, 
pp. 940, 967-68, 990-91, 1034. 

" For a perceptive article on the functions of na¬ 
tional committee chairmen, .see Cabell Phillips, 
"Party Chairmen: Study in Feuds and Funds," New 
York Times Magazine, July 1, 1956, pp. 10-11, 28. 

For comment on Paul Butler s record in particu¬ 
lar, with special reference to his leading role in 
forming and preserving the Democratic Advisory 
Council, see Congressional Quarterly Weekly Report, 
Dec. 5, 1958, pp. 1497-99- 
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equally eligible delegates want to speak; 
the power of recognition for motions or 
new business, usually on the basis of ar¬ 
rangements made in advance—and not al¬ 
ways with the knowledge of persons ad¬ 
versely alfcctctl; and the making of rul- 
ings on points ol order, rulings w'hich usu- 
:illy convey or withhold tactical advantages. 
Collectively, these various prerogatives of 
the presiding officer can make him a power¬ 
ful figure, and especially so in the party out 
of power berause of the typically high level 
of factional conflict in out-party conven¬ 
tions.^* 

At the same time, it must be recognized 
that as the activities of the national com¬ 
mittee and convention officers come under 
closer public observation, especially on tele¬ 
vision, standards of appropriate behavior in 
these offices are probably rising. Intuitively 
the public tends to apply an ethical prin¬ 
ciple of judgment, holding that those who 
administer the machinery of choice have an 
obligation to insure fairness in the opera¬ 
tion of the machinery. Overt or jjronounccd 
unfairness that appears motivated by can¬ 
didate interests may even boomerang, op¬ 
erating to the detriment of the candidate 
whom it is intended to aid. 

On the other hand, insofar as the presid¬ 
ing officers guard the interests of the whole 
party in dealing with internal factional con¬ 
flict, it appears that much arbitrary conduct 
may be forgiven, or at least find continuing 
majority support. The situation is some¬ 
what like that observed by many scholars 
in the evolution of the office of Speaker of 
the House of Representatives. The speaker 
seems to have come down a notch in power 
during the last half century, so far as op 
portunities for the abuse of his official posi¬ 
tion are concerned, while reaching new 
levels of moral authority when major issues 
of government are at stake. In the same way, 
the status of the convention officers may 

“For illustrations of almost all of the oppor¬ 
tunities for influence by presiding officers, see the 
accounts of the two conventions of 1952 in David, 

Moos, and Goldman, op. cit., Vol. 1, Chaps. 3 and 4. 


well become more formidable as they arc 
presseil by ]niblic scrutiny into devoting 
their powers to the task of enablinjr (i,(. 
(tarty to debate and act along lines that 
clearly itpresent its best interests. 

The Congressional Leaders 

In the out-party the congressional lead¬ 
ers are especially conspicuous as power cen¬ 
ters. By comparison with the titular leader, 
their positions have been institutionalized 
through a long evolution. They have an offi¬ 
cial, governmental status and are constantly 
occu])ied with public matters at the nation’s 
capital. Often they serve for long tenures 
as leaders, although turnover in the leader¬ 
ship (jositions in the Senate has been rela¬ 
tively frequent in recent years. A strong 
party leader in Congress brings together 
elements of (jower that can be used for 
many purposes. 

The congressional leaders operate at 
times in at least four different roles in rela¬ 
tion to the presidential nominating process. 
'I'hcy may serve as officers of the national 
])arty conventions. They may become can¬ 
didates for the presidential and vice-presi¬ 
dential nominations. They may act as king¬ 
makers, building up potential candidates. 
And finally, in their own principal and 
most official role, they are directly respon¬ 
sible for the legislative record on which the 
()arty will have to run. 

Each of these roles is typically more im¬ 
portant in the nominating process of the 
out-party than in that of the in-party. The 
role of the congressional leaders as con¬ 
vention officers, particularly tlie developing 
tradition by which the party leader in the 
House serves as convention permanent 
chairman, was reviewed in the previous 
chapter. Here the role is most clearly the 
same in both in-party and out-party, but the 
consequences of the possession of the role 
seem more important in the out-party, since 
it has no White House incumbent to domi¬ 
nate the nominating process. The same is 
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true of other roles at the convention that 
can be occupied by congressional leaders, 
such as the chairmanship of the committee 
on resolutions (platform). 

Congressional leaders have often aspired 
to the presidential nomination but seldom 
with success even in the out-party. One of 
the characteristics of the American .system 
of government is the fact tliat the posts 
corresponding to those of highest parlia- 
mentaiy icsjtonsibility in other democracies 
have served so raicly as stepping stones to 
the office of chief of state, o/ even to the 
nominations for it. 

In the present century, speakers Champ 
Clark and John N. Garner have been the 
only party leaders in the House who were 
serious po.ssibilitics in a presidential nomi¬ 
nating contest; both made their bids toward 
the end of a long period in which their 
party had been continuously out of power. 
If the House were to find some means of 
bringing to the top its ablest younger men 
from pivotal states, as it w'as able to do a 
century ago, it might conceivably put them 
again in a 2iosition to compete for the presi¬ 
dential nominations. The tendency to use 
the House leaders as convention chairmen 
is a tacit recognition that they arc no longer 
likely to be available as candidates. 

Markedly dilfercnt trends have been op¬ 
erating in the Senate. During the last three 
decades the proportion of safe constituen¬ 
cies has become much smaller in the Senate 
than in the House and particularly so in 
the Republican party, with the declining 
number of one-party Republican states. 
When the number of safe constituencies is 
small, rotation is more frequent and the ris¬ 
ing men can reach leadership positions 
more rapidly. Other features of Senate or¬ 
ganization and tradition have also worked 
to the same end, with the result that it has 
become possible for senators from pivotal 
states to reach posts of majority and minor¬ 
ity leadership within a few years after en¬ 
tering the Senate. 

This was illustrated by the rapid rise of 
Senator Robert A. Taft of Ohio to the 


chairmanship of the Senate Republican 
Policy Committee and to recognition as 
the actual leader of his party in tlie Senate, 
long before he officially became a floor 
leader. Senator Lyndon li. Johnson of 
Texas was lirst elected to the Senate in 
19.28, became floor leader for his parly after 
only four years of Senate service, and had 
already developed noteworthy characteris¬ 
tics of “availability” before bis potentiali¬ 
ties as a candidate were somewhat reduced 
by the heart attack lie suffered in 1955. 
Senator William 1 '. Knowland of California 
first came to the Senate in 1915, became 
floor leader for his party in 1953, and for 
a time seemed to have succeeded Senator 
Taft as the most outstanding presidential 
fiossibility among congrc-ssional Republi¬ 
cans. 

The Senate h.'adership po.sitions thus 
seem to be developing candidates wdio can 
compete with increasing effectiveness for 
the jircsidential nominations, particularly 
in the party out of power. The recent prac¬ 
tice produces leaders who often share the 
attributes of the most available governors: 
the right age, origins in pivotal states, the 
glamour of a rapid rise in a public service 
career, and an “executive” type of person¬ 
ality-one that is trained by experience to 
operate across the board in all of the sub¬ 
stantive jiroblems of government, unlike 
other members of the legi.slaturc. Added to 
all this is the conspicuous, increasingly pow¬ 
erful, and well-publicized position occujricd 
by the Senate leaders of both partie.s, a 
position that can w'ell be envied by any gov¬ 
ernor. In an era of national issues cutting 
across sectional lines, the Senate leaders 
are more involved in the competitive as¬ 
pects of national two-party politics than 
they have been for a century; and it is no 
wonder that this involvement has brought 
them to the forefront as j)otcntial presi¬ 
dential nominees. 

The same factors that arc dcvelo2)ing the 
Senate leaders as candidates can also make 
them powerful as kingmakers. Each of the 
Senate party leaders occupies a special re- 
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lationship to the other senators of his party. 
It would be an exaggeration to describe this 
relationship as simply that of leader and 
followers: a senior committee chairman, for 
example, does not often take onlers from a 
relatively young floor leader whom he may 
have helped to install in an office that he 
did not wish for himself. A half-century ago, 
as noted in the previous chapter, these posts 
did not even exist in any regularized sense, 
and as recently as twenty-five years ago 
were not remarked as centers of jjositive 
coordination and influence. They have 
been filled by relatively young men in re¬ 
cent years, in part because many senior 
senators prefer the committee chairman¬ 
ships, with their opportunities for legisla¬ 
tive specialization, their more leisurely pace 
of activity, their longer tradition of auton¬ 
omy and power, and their easier reconcilia¬ 
tion of constituency and national party 
pressures. But with the constantly growing 
volume of important legislative business 
that must somehow be disposed of, the posts 
of formal leadership in the Senate become 
increasingly strategic. A Senate floor leader 
may not be able to command the coopera¬ 
tion of every other senator of his own party, 
but in most instances there is a close work¬ 
ing contact and a developed awareness of 
mutual obligations on a give-and-take basis. 

The result is that the leader of each party 
in the Senate is almost inevitably a center 
for the appraisal and discussion of the pos¬ 
sible potential presidential candidates with¬ 
in his own party. From such discussion, it 
would be only a step to the building of 
coalitions of senators and their state party 
affiliates in support of particular candida¬ 
cies. Thereafter, since the Senate leaders 
are prime news sources, they can easily 
bring into play the assistance of the Wash¬ 
ington press corps in a developing build-up. 

The Senate leaders, nonetheless, are un¬ 
der certain handicaps—not always appar¬ 
ent—because they receive so much of their 
information on state politics through other 
senators, whose perception of the situation 
in their own state may be somewhat differ¬ 


ent, for example, from that of the governor, 
even when they are of the same party and 
on friendly terms. Further, a Senate leader 
has little contact with local forces in the 
stales that have sent no senators of his own 
party; but those slates nonetheless have 
voting strength at the party conventions. 
Senators generally, including the leaders, 
jrrobably tend to exaggerate their own po¬ 
litical power and influence by com])ari.son 
with the governors, who are rarely in a posi¬ 
tion to act collectively—except, however, 
during the vital days of the national parly 
convention when most of them are present 
as chairmen of their stale delegations. All 
these effects are accentuated during the pre¬ 
convention period by the distorting effect of 
national political news reporting, which 
mainly emanates from Washington, where 
the ablest political reporters in the country 
rely largely on senators as political news 
sources. These factors arc not readily mea.s- 
urablc, but something of the sort must be at 
work, in view of the regularity with which 
senators have been boomed by other sena¬ 
tors for nominations that they have almost 
never received. 

The role of the congressional leaders as 
makers of the legislative record is directly 
related to the prospects lor party success 
in the election!*, but also may be their most 
important role in relation to the nominat¬ 
ing process. It is by far the role that is most 
difficult to appraise in terms of its opera¬ 
tions and consequences. Its importance in 
connection with the nominations derives 
from the fact that the out-party congres¬ 
sional leaders may confront their party con¬ 
vention with a choice between nominating 
a candidate who can run with pride on the 
party’s congressional record, or one who 
will have to run somehow in spite of that 
record because he is quite obviously in dis¬ 
agreement with major portions of it. This 
is a phenomenon that has been recurrent 
throughout American political history, but 
that may be acquiring a new type of impor¬ 
tance in the present era. 

The phenomenon in its modern form was 
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illustrated in the Republican party between 
1910 and 1952 and in the Democratic be¬ 
tween 1952 and 1956, as it may be again in 
1960. At the Republican national conven¬ 
tions of 1948 and 1952, Senator Taft was the 
champion of the party’s congressional rec¬ 
ord in seeking the i)arty nomination. Gov¬ 
ernor Dewey, the titular leader seeking re¬ 
nomination in 1948, had been little con¬ 
sulted on the ilc\'elopmcni of the record in 
Congress between 1944 and 1948 and look 
virtually no responsibility for it. He was 
nominated nonetheless after a bitter contest 
and conducted a campaign in which he said 
as little as possible about the congressional 
performance of his party, which had been 
in control of both houses of Congress for 
the preceding two years. His opponent. 
President Truman, used the opportunity to 
direct his campaign primarily against the 
record of the Republican Eightieth Con¬ 
gress. 

When Truman won, the Republican con¬ 
gressional leaders stubbornly drew the 
moral that their party had failed because 
of its unwillingness to nominate a candi¬ 
date who could run on the party's own rec¬ 
ord. More convinced than ever, the cong^res- 
sional Republicans returned to the nomi¬ 
nating contest of 1952 with Senator Taft 
again as their leader. After another bitter 
struggle, the party convention nominated 
Eisenhower, who had been personally asso¬ 
ciated with many policies long under attack 
by the party's congressional leaders. Eisen¬ 
hower won in 1952 with only the narrowest 
of congressional majorities, including many 
Republicans who refused to support his 
policies. His party lost both houses two years 
later, and again in 1956 and 1958. 

In the Democratic party between 1952 
and 1956, the habit patterns arising from 
having carried tlic responsibility of gov¬ 
ernment for twenty years were still in evi¬ 
dence. The relationship between the party 
record in Congress and the choice of a party 
nominee in 1956 was recognized as a prol)- 
lem. The problem cannot be said to have 
been solved, but the lines of discussion, and 


the composition of the decision-making 
group, were somewhat different from those 
in the Republican party during the pre¬ 
vious years. I'here was little indication of 
any suggestion that, after the party’s con¬ 
gressional leaders had made the party rec¬ 
ord, the party should then pick a nominee 
in terms of his accordance with that record. 
On the contrary, after the meeting in 'J'cxas 
in September 1955 between Adlai Steven¬ 
son, Senate Majority Jxader Johnson, and 
House Speaker Rayburn, the Associated 
Press reported that the trvo congressional 
leaders, with Stevenson nodding approval, 
had ‘‘firmly pledged themselves to a con¬ 
gressional program which they hope will 
put a Democrat in the White House next 
year. "3* 

Senator Johnson indicated that he 
thought it w'as his job to hammer out such 
a program. He later announced his pro¬ 
posals for the final congressional session of 
the first Eisenhower term, most of which 
could have been readily endorsed by any 
Democratic party national convention. But 
as a Texan he had to include the proposed 
natural gas bill. Later passed under John¬ 
son's leadership, this was the subject of a 
damaging veto message by President Eisen¬ 
hower. Still later, all three of the then lead¬ 
ing candidates for the Democratic nomina¬ 
tion—Stevenson, Kefauver, and Harriman— 
were reported as having stated, when in¬ 
terviewed by Elmer Davis, that if elected 
they would veto any such natural gas bill.^® 

Under present conditions, the congres¬ 
sional leaders of both parties will continue 
to be heavily involved in the presidential 
nominations even when they are unable to 
make their influence dominant—most of all 
when they are leading dissident party ele- 

** Washington Post and Times Herald, Sept. 30, 
1955. 

" ADA World, June 1956, p. 3. 

Differing views on how to develop the party record 
in Congress in preparation for the i960 campaign 
were of course at the bottom of the friction between 
Paul Butler and the congressional leaders (noted in 
footnote 32 above). See also the discussion of the 
Democratic Advisory Council at the end of this 
chapter. 
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Uou in an era oC massive issues o[ public 
policy and the residiing close linkage be¬ 
tween j)residential and cf)ngressional cam- 
])aigns. Certainly no end of these competi¬ 
tive pressures is currently in sight. 


attempt to use a Senate scat as the basis 
for developing a massive popular following 
in presidential politics, and to do so with 
relatively little support or encouragement 
from other senators or other political lead- 
ers.'*’' The candidacy seems to have origi- 


Other Members of Congress 

Other members of Congress arc seldom as 
much involved in the presidential nominat¬ 
ing process as the jiarty leaders, but in¬ 
stances of substantial involvement do oc¬ 
cur. The princij)al roles that can be oc¬ 
cupied by the other members arc three in 
number: as candidates for the nominations: 
as candidate managers and active support¬ 
ers: and as part of the communications net¬ 
work. 


naied in tlie popular impact of the senator’s 
widely televised crime-investigation hear¬ 
ings. In If)/",2, the strategy of entering all 
available presidential primaries demon¬ 
strated his wide appeal for the voters, in the 
absence of serious opposition in most of the 
primaries. Similar tactics in 1950 encount¬ 
ered heavy opposition and eventual defeat, 
although the vice-presidential nomination 
became available as a consolation prize. 

'I’he total showing, nevertheless, was an 
imj)ressivc one, and it raises obvious ques¬ 
tions for the future. Granted the continued 


The Senate, unlike the House, continues 
to be a leading source of candidates for the 
presidential and vice-presidential nomin.a- 
tions. Senators appear often as the favorite 
son candidates of their own states; and not 
all of the important senatorial candidates 
of recent years have been members of the 
official leadership groups or even approved 
by ibcm. The differences between the can¬ 
didacies of Senators Taft, Russell, and Kc- 
fauver in terms of their leadership status 
and relationships were especially note¬ 
worthy. Taft in 1948 and 1952 was running 
as a recognized leader of his parly in the 
Senate. Rus.sell was running in the same 
years to provide a rallying-jioint for a dis¬ 
sident sectional minority of the parly in 
power. His candidacy was evidently not in¬ 
compatible with his status as a senior chair¬ 
man of one of the most powerful Senate 
committees. The Kefauver candidacy in 


availability of the mass communication 
media, with relatively loose party organiza¬ 
tion in the Senate and presidential pri¬ 
maries that permit a direct appeal to the 
party voters, can it be expected that other 
senators will run without leadership sup¬ 
port? Or will the party leaders be more suc¬ 
cessful in the future in fencing in the presi¬ 
dential ambitions of independently minded 
junior senators? 

Obviously only time can answer these 
questions, but perhaps the answer will be 
determined in part by whether the parties 
are able to satisfy popular demands for 
leadership through other channels of leader¬ 
ship succession. The Kefauver candidacy of 
1952 had much in common with the im- 

” Historical parallels for the Kefauver candidacy 
are not easy to find and the parallelism is not close. 
Perhaps the nearest is that of Senator Robert M. 
La Follette, the elder, during the years when he was 
"available" for the Republican nomination. 
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j)ortJ»nt third-party movements of an earlier 
time; it was a vehicle for dissent, unrest, and 
the criticism of existing leadership. When 
the creation of an effective third party no 
longer seems feasible, the presidential pri¬ 
maries can offer an alternative means of 
registering dissent. This may be one of their 
major functions in the future, with senators 
as the willing candidates. 

The prosjjective Senate candidacies for 
the Dcmoc-Tauc wvminaiiarv of 1960 differ 
somewhat from those previously discussed, 
and seem to be a natural response to an 
ojjcn situation in which anyone can run, 
with or without the approval of the Senate 
leaders. They also reflect a growing senti¬ 
ment at the nation’s capital that seems to 
be shared by many governors, to the effect 
that senators have recently become much 
stronger than formerly in the perennial 
competition with the governors for the 
presidential nomination. This shift is at¬ 
tributed to the growing importance of the 
issues of war and peace—and of mass media 
attention to those issues at the nation’s capi¬ 
tal. The existence of such a change will 
remain unproved until a senator has won 
the nomination not merely once, but several 
limes, but it may nonetheless be occurring. 

The role of candidate manager or prin¬ 
cipal supporter is one in which members of 
Congress have appeared with some fre¬ 
quency in recent years. The members in¬ 
clude a considerable part of the total sup¬ 
ply of political managerial talent that is 
competent, motivated, and relatively avail¬ 
able. Recent noteworthy examples of per¬ 
formance in the role include the activities 
of Senator Henry Cabot Lodge as Eisen¬ 
hower preconvention manager in 1952 
(which may, however, have been one reason 
for Lodge’s defeat in his own Senate con¬ 
test of the same year), and the 1952 activi¬ 
ties of Congressmen Clarence J. Brown and 
Carroll Reece on behalf of Senator Taft. 
In 1956, Senator Hubert Humphrey was in¬ 
fluential in persuading Adlai Stevenson to 
enter the Minnesota primary and in or¬ 
ganizing his campaign in the state; and 


Congressman Robert L. F. Sikes served as 
Stevenson’s manager for the Florida presi¬ 
dential primary campaign, in which Steven¬ 
son was supported by most of the Florida 
congressional delegation. 

The role of members of Congress as part 
of the informal communications network 
in connection with the presidential nomi¬ 
nating process is too intricate for much 
study here; it is also somewhat apart from 
the major concerns of the present chapter. 
Nevertheless, the role is too important to 
overlook, based as it is upon the following 
features: (i) the flexibility and multiplicity 
of the informal contacts among members of 
Congress, living as a single, highly organized 
community during the greater part of each 
year; (2) the continuous communication be¬ 
tween the individual member and the party 
notables in his home slate or district, by 
virtue of extensive use of air travel and the 
long-distance telephone, as well as other 
means of communication; (3) the intensity 
with which members of Congress seek to 
become well-informed on matters affecting 
the oncoming presidential nominations and 
elections, in view of possible consequences 
for their own career prosjxjcts; (.j) tlte ten¬ 
dency of members of Congress to congregate 
at the national convention of their own 
party even when unable or unwilling to 
serve as delegates, with the corresponding 
extension of the communication function of 
Congress into and during the party conven¬ 
tions. 

In most of these res))ccts, there is no 
counterpart for Congress as a central ele¬ 
ment in the informal web of communica¬ 
tion at the national parly level, with the 
possible exception of the Washington press 
corps, which operates in conjunction with 
the congressional network and interacts 
with it. The effect of all this is difficult to 
assess; but the hypothesis might be ven¬ 
tured that information filtered through the 
congressional net tends to take on some 
coloration of congressional bias. Insofar as 
such information enters into the assessment 
of competing candidacies, it probably tends 
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to inflate the appraisal of candidates wi 
Strong congressional appeal; and to the e\ 
tent that an impression of strength is thus 
created for such candidates, it may increase 

their actual prospects. 

More important is the fact that some 
such network of informal, pervasive, high- 
level communication would seem to be es¬ 
sential for the most effective operation of 
the presidential nominating process. It was 
the basis for the original functioning of 
the congressional caucuses as nominating 
instrumentalities; and it may still be the 
most important way in which Congress in¬ 
fluences the nominations. It probably con¬ 
tributes substantially to the development 
of national consensus concerning the merits 
of candidates; if it does, it would inevit¬ 
ably become an important factor in the out¬ 
come. 

The Governors 

The history of the national parties has 
reflected a continuing tension between Pres¬ 
idency, Congress, and the governors as com¬ 
peting centers of influence on the presi¬ 
dential nominations. With the breaking of 
the power of the congressional caucus and 
the establishment of the party conventions 
in 1831-1832, the governors were able to 
take a direct part in the nominating proc¬ 
ess. They became somewhat prominent in 
national party affairs in both parties by 
the time of the Civil War. In the Republi¬ 
can party. Congress and the White House 
were the most formidable competing centers 
of leadership in selecting Republican nomi¬ 
nees from the Civil War through 1932, al¬ 
though governors were occasionally nomi¬ 
nated and w'ere otherwise involved. In the 
Democratic party, where the practical neces¬ 
sity of nominating northern candidates was 
recognized throughout this long period, the 
parly’s northern governors were in a posi¬ 
tion of special importance and the congres¬ 
sional leaders were less influential than 
their Republican counterparts. 


h In recent decailes the goveriuus l);,vc 
•- come increasingly potent in the oiir-piiri\ 
but the extent of their influence is depend' 
ent on their numbers, their relative co 
hesion, and the importance of the stales 
they hold. Table 5.1 indicates how the nuni 
ber of incumbent governors of each jiolitical 
party has fluctuated since 1896 during the 
respective presidential years. 


Table 5.1. Incumbent Governors by Pouticai 
Party, Presiuentiat, Years, i89(i-iy5ti 


Year 


Political Party 


DciiioLTan’r 

Republican 

Other 

1896 

^7 

26 

2 

1900 

*5 

25 

6 

1904 

19 

26 


1908 

su 

26 



25 

23 


I9IO 

28 

20 


1920 

21 

27 


• 9 iit 

27 

21 


•988 

21 

27 


•938 

27 

19 

2 

‘936 

38 

8 

2 

1940 

30 

18 


1944 

22 

26 


1948 

24 

24 


<958 

23 

25 


<956 

27 

21 



Shifts in the number of out-party gover¬ 
norships can provide important clues to 
out-party status and prospects. When the 
out-party has relatively few governors, it 
has usually been driven back into the pre¬ 
dominantly one-party areas that rarely pro¬ 
duce effective presidential candidates. In¬ 
cumbent governors who look like presi¬ 
dential timber are at a premium if avail¬ 
able at all. But when the out-party begins 
to win back an increasing number of gov¬ 
ernorships in contested territory, the pros¬ 
pects for presidential victory are on the in- 
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crease; so is the number of governors who 
can actively contend for the nomination. 

Not all governors are justified in enter¬ 
taining presidential ambitions, but all can 
participate in the nominating process.^" 
They can participate, if not as candidates 
for the nominations, possibly as convention 
officers or keynote speakers; as state party 
leaders and delegation chairmen; and as a 
"third house” for communication and col¬ 
lective influence within eacli party. 

Governors and senators have provided 
the largest single categories of candidates, 
in terms of official status, since the begin¬ 
nings of the convention system; but whereas 
before 1892 the governors seeking presiden¬ 
tial nomination were only about one third 
as numerous as the senators, since that time 
the numbers have been about equal. Eight 
times as many governors as senators, how¬ 
ever, have actually been nominated for the 
Presidency. 

Despite the prominence of various gov¬ 
ernors and cx-governors in the early decades 
of the convention system, it was not until 
1876 that either party nominated an incum¬ 
bent governor for President. On that oc¬ 
casion both did so: Rutherford B. Hayes 
was governor of Ohio and Samuel J. Tilden 
of New York. Since then, the governors 
have provided a series of noteworthy names 
among the first-time nominees: Grover 
Cleveland, William McKinley, Woodrow 
Wilson, James M. Cox, Allred E. Smith, 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, Alfred M. Landon, 
Thomas E. Dewey, and Adlai E. Stevenson. 
All of these were out-party nominees except 
Cox and Stevenson, both Democrats. The 
governors and former governors who have 
won election to the Presidency, moreover, 
have provided most of the outstanding Pres¬ 
idents since 1876.*® The emergence of the 

** At the annual governors’ conference at Bolton 
Landing, N.Y., in 1954, a popular story making the 
rounds recalled conversations with a youngster at 
a previous conference: "Do all governors want to 
be President?” "No, young man, some of them just 
want to choose him.” (New York Times, July 18, 
' 954 -) 

"For specific comment making the comparisons 
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governors as a principal source of presiden¬ 
tial candidates was in its way probably as 
significant for the development of the mod¬ 
ern conception of the Presidency as the 
breaking of congressional control over the 
selection process when Jackson came to 
power. 

No governor has served as a permanent 
convention chairman since McKinlcv in 

j 

1892, but governors have served repeatedly 
as temj)orary convention chairmen and 
keynote speakers in both parties since 1910. 
In 1956 the Democratic party had twenty- 
seven governors in office; it was said that 
nearly every one of them—outside of the 
deep South—w\as an active candidate for the 
convention’s keynote role. The actual choice 
was Governor Frank C. Clement of I’ennes- 
see.^® 

The role of the governors as state party 
leaders and delegation chairmen is one that 
seems to have taken on increasing impor¬ 
tance in recent years. The number and per 
cent of the governors of each party who 
have served as convention delegates is 
shown in Table 5.2 for selected years. In 
recent conv'entions, if a governor served as 
a delegate at all, he has been chosen delega¬ 
tion chairman in about three cases out of 
four. Whether this rule would hold for the 
historical experience is not known. In any 
event, the figures indicate a substantial in¬ 
crease over the years in the number of gov¬ 
ernors sen'ing as delegates. 

This trend undoubtedly parallels and re¬ 
flects the growing importance of the gos- 

between g;overnors and others as Presidents, see 
Wilfred E. Binkley, President and Congress (1947)' 
pp. 297-98. 

"Clerncnt had been mentionetl as a possibility for 
months and had managed, with some difficulty, to 
remain sufficiently neutral on the segregation issue 
to be acceptable to most elements of the party. 
He was chosen at a meeting of the arrangements 
committee at Chicago on July 9, 1956; the New 
York Times of that day had stated in a dispatch 
from Washington that Governor Ldmuntl S. Muskie 
of Maine W’ould be the choice. The Washington Post 
and Times Herald, in a Chicago dispatch published 
on July 9, stated that Senators Robert S. Kerr and 
Henry M. Jackson were being considered as leading 
possibilities. 



Table 5.2, Governors Serving as Delegates to National 
Party Conventions, Selected Years 


Democrats Republicans 


Year 

Governors 

Delegates 

Per Cent 

Governors 

Delegates 

Per Cent 

i8ij8 

20 

0 


JO* 

0 

0% 


20 

1 

5 

12 

0 

0 

1872 

12 

I 

8 

23 

3 

^3 

1884 

25 

4 

16 

12 

1 

8 

1896 

17 

5 

29 

25 

2 

8 

1908 

20 

11 

55 

26 

9 

34 

1920 

21 

11 

52 

27 

6 

22 

1928 

21 

9 

43 

27 

I 2 »> 

44 ** 

• 9.^2 

27 

iS** 

67 *> 

*9 

9 

47 

1936 

38 

23 

61 

8 

4 

50 

1940 

3 « 

18 

60 

18 

9 

50 

*944 

22 

18 

82 

26 

14 

54 

1948 

*4 

*5 

63 

24 

11 

46 

J 9 r .2 

23 

^9 

83 

25 

*3 

52 

>9.56 

27 

20** 

•A j 

1 

''i 

1 

21 

>5 

7 > 


• Whig. 

'■ One alternate delegate included. 


ernor’s office in the American political sys¬ 
tem. During most of the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury the governors in most states were rela¬ 
tively unimportant either as administrative 
officials or legislative leaders. Since the turn 
of the century, however, the state govern¬ 
ments have had to struggle with a con¬ 
stantly growing volume of work. The gov¬ 
ernors have achieved greater independence 
as executives, have been recognized as the 
most effective centers for legislative lead¬ 
ership, and have largely replaced the old- 
time state political bosses in the control 
of the state parties. This is particularly true 
in the states where the major parties are 
effectively competitive, and in some others 
where there is a sharp factional division 
within a dominant party. 

The governors, even those from the less 
important states, are effective as secondary 
power centers at the conventions in part 
because of their established relationships 
with one another. The custom of annual 
meetings to discuss matters of concern to 


the state governments began about fifty 
years ago. Governors of each party are apt 
to caucus informally at the meetings, which 
have thus become an important annual 
source of political news.^^ The governors' 
conference in 1943 was employed by Gov¬ 
ernor Dewey as a sounding board for a bold 
pronouncement on foreign affairs. The con¬ 
ference in 1951 was used effectively to 
boom the Eisenhower candidacy for the fol¬ 
lowing year. But the most dramatic exhibit 
of potent collective action by the governors 
of one party was the manifesto released by 
the Republicans at Houston in 1952. In 
this document, twenty-three of the twenty- 
five Republican governors recommended 
changes in the rules for seating contested 
delegations, a proposal that produced the 
first decisive vote at the Republican con- 

““Goyemors are usually the controlling powers 
in Presidential nominating conventions. Therefore 
the best political weather station in a Presidential 
year is the annual Governors’ Conference, which 
comes before the conventions.” Review of the 
Week, New York Times, July 1, 1956. 
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vcntion of 1952 and paved the way for the 
later Eisenhower nomination.*^ 

In their collective role as developed at 
these conferences and elsewhere, the gov¬ 
ernors of each political party tend to act as 
a “third house" lor high-level, informal 
communication. In this capacity, their role 
is somewhat analagous to that of the party 
members in Congress as a communications 
network. Since the governors do not often 
meet, their communication networks do not 
work as intensively as those in the Congress, 
and within each party they do not ordi¬ 
narily extend to as large a number of states. 
But the governors operate on a higher level 
of political power, in view of their wide 
appointive and patronage authority, their 
continuous contact with the electorates in 
their own states, their relationships with 
state party chairmen (whom they often vir¬ 
tually appoint), and their very consider¬ 
able influence with the national committee 
and the congressional members of their 
party. 

It can also be surmised that governors, 
by comparison with senators and rejtre- 
sentatives, arc often somewhat more di¬ 
rectly in contact with the private individ¬ 
uals who arc centers of political power in 
their own states but outside the formal 
party and governmental hierarchies. An 
effort to locate and describe some of these 
private centers of power is made in the 
remaining pages of this chapter. 

Interest Croups and Their Leaders 

The American social order contains many 
powerful and influential individuals in ad¬ 
dition to those who hold public or party 
office, or who otherwise act as party leaders 
in one capacity or another. Many of these 
individuals become involved in the presi¬ 
dential nominating process at one time or 

"David, Moos, and Goldman, op. cit., Vol. 1, 
Pp. 70-78. 

For an interpretation of the influence of the gov¬ 
ernors, see the memorandum by Senator Robert A. 
Taft in Appendix F of the present book. 


another; some, according to reports, are al¬ 
most continuously involved. 

Systems of analysis for locating and classi¬ 
fying these influences and for studying 
their effect on the presidential nominations 
have not been extensively develoyjcd. What 
can be done here is merely exploratory in 
a field where there is an abundance of 
both historical and speculative material, but 
also a noteworthy absence of analytical re¬ 
search.*® 

A first distinction may be noted between 
the leaders of interest groups and other 
persons of power and influence. Interest 
groups and their leaders by definition are 
generally presumed to be concerned with 
particular issues. Other men of power who 
become highly involved in presidetitial 
nominating politics may in many cases be 
more interested in a candidate than in the 
issues, to the extent that such a distinction 
can be made. These other men of power 
will be discussed mainly in a later section; 
here we are primarily concerned with the 
interest groups and their leaders. 

In the previous chapter, the conclusion 
was reached that interest groups and minor¬ 
ity factions can sometimes threaten sanc¬ 
tions that may affect the nominating be¬ 
havior of even the party in pow'er; but that 
this kind of pressure will be relatively un¬ 
important if the President and the central 
group of party leaders hold together. In the 
party out of power, the opportunities are 
much greater. I.cadership is more dispersed 
and less able to present a united front; and 
the out-party leaders are more acce.ssible to 
those .seeking to influence them. The op¬ 
portunities to be effective through direct 
participation are also greater; if organized 
labor controls a hundred votes in a party 
convention through delegates under its own 
discipline, for example, such a block of 
votes may be decisive in a hard-fought con- 

"“In view of the obvious significance of the nomi¬ 
nating process, it is astonishing that we know almost 
nothing of a systematic character about how nomi¬ 
nations arc made, and about the role of groups in 
connection with them.** David B, Truman, The 
Governmental Process (i95*)» P« 288. 
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test. Such a contest is more likely to occur 
in a party that is out of power. Finally, it 
is in the out-party that all the aspects of 
candidate build-up and preconveniion cam¬ 
paigning usually reach their greatest impor¬ 
tance: and it is here that there is the great¬ 
est opportunity for intervention from out¬ 
side the parly system. 

In earlier times, the consphnoiis exam¬ 
ples of intcrcst-gtouj) activity in the nomi¬ 
nating process usually had a strongly sec¬ 
tional basis. Tlic outstanding figures in the 
early party conventions were the local and 
regional party managers who were continu¬ 
ously active in party affairs but only rarely 
held public office. It was under such leader¬ 
ship in making nominations that both par¬ 
ties split over the issues of slavery before 
the Civil War, .Sectional issues and sectional 
leaders were again prominent in the pro¬ 
ceedings within each parly that led to the 
Bryan and McKinley nominations of 1896. 
The Mc.'\doo-Al .Smith contest for the Dem¬ 
ocratic nomination in 1924 represented a 
strongly sectional division, with northern 
wets confronting southern and western drys. 
The leaders of the Anti-Saloon League and 
the anti-prohibition pressure groups were 
actively involved in the proceedings, as they 
were again in 1928, More recently, there has 
been a continuing sectional struggle within 
the Republican party between the middle- 
western “isolationists” and the eastern 
“internationalists.” The sectional struggle 
within the Democratic party is over the 
issues of segregation and civil rights, with 
the .South standing in embattled isolation 
within the party. 

Most of the issues that have come to a 
sharp focus in the party conventions at 
one time or another—free trade and the 
tariff, bimetallism and monetary policy, 
woman suffrage, prohibition, civil rights— 
have produced an apparatus of organiza¬ 
tions and pressure groups. The leaders of 
these groups have been much involved in 
the platform-drafting activities of the con¬ 
ventions, but have been less clearly active 
in the nominating proceedings. Influence, 


when it has been overtly exerted, has gen¬ 
erally been directed against candidates 
deemed unfriendly. Pressure-group leaders 
have rarely expressed a positive choice 
among candidates whose formal positions 
were satisfactory. 

In modern times, agriculture, business, 
and labor ate the three largest interest 
groupings that are continuously active in 
the forum of national politics. Each of 
these operates through a multiplicity of 
organizations and has its own complex for¬ 
mal and informal structures of leadership. 
The role of each in the nominating process 
deserves special consideration. 

Organized agriculture speaks with a 
powerftd voice on matters of national legis¬ 
lative policy, and both political parties have 
been intimidated in recent years by the 
drastic possible elfects of a violent swing in 
the farm vote. Yet the major farm organiza¬ 
tions and their leaders have generally con¬ 
tinued to pursue a traditional policy of 
nonparti.sanship and of nonintervention in 
the choice of candidates. In this they seem 
to reflect attitudes that have been deeply 
held by the farm population as a whole, 
and that may have been more service¬ 
able in an earlier era than they are at pres¬ 
ent.** 

In 1952, there was little evidence to sug- 

**One student of agricultural politics has com¬ 
mented as follows; 

“Farmers and agricultural leaders have gone on 
the premise that there was a nonpartisan approach 
to farm problems and that intense involvement in 
the political process was something to be avoided. 

. . . The nonpartisan approach has not only domi¬ 
nated both party and group strategy but has influ¬ 
enced the way rank and file farmers have partici¬ 
pated in their local political organizations. . . . 

“. . . agriculture’s influence in the political party 
has dropped as the strength of other groups has 
risen. Farmer impact upon party policies and farmer 
access to party organization in recent years has been 
maintained largely through the influence of agri¬ 
culture spokesmen in legislative bodies and not as 
a result of farm influence in the hierarchical levels 
of party organization. The rank and file farmer does 
not take party organization seriously, . . . 

“. . . farmers need to play a bigger part in party 
activity to offset agriculture’s declining political in¬ 
fluence.” See Ernest A. Engelbert, "The Political 
Strategy of Agriculture," Journal of Farm Eco¬ 
nomics. Vol. 56 (Aug. 1954), pp. 376. 38*. 383. 
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gcst that the leaders of the major farm or¬ 
ganizations were doing anything note¬ 
worthy about the presidential nomination 
in cither political party. In 1956, the situa¬ 
tion changed little in the Republican party, 
with no nominating contest; in the Demo¬ 
cratic party, agricultural interests were ajj- 
parently more than usually ineolved in the 
prcconvenlion campaigning. Former offi¬ 
cials ol the Department of Agriculture in 
the 'I'ruman adrainistratif)n were rejjort- 
cdly intent upon securing the nomination 
of a Dcmoctaiic candidate who could ap¬ 
peal effectively to the farm vote, and appar¬ 
ently o|iposcd the nomination of Adlai 
Stevenson and favored that of Avercll Har- 
riman. 

American business, industry, commerce, 
and finance cannot be said to have any one 
association or organization to speak for all 
of them. There are several hundred major 
corporations, every one of which is itself a 
center of economic power and is able to ex¬ 
ert some political pressure if it decides to 
do so. Busine.ss corporations as such arc 
subject to various legal restrictions that 
inhibit some forms of direct political ac¬ 
tivity, but the individuals of whom they 
are composed, and more especially their 
top officers and leaders, are in a j)osition 
to be highly active politically.^® 

Since iSgfi, if not from its earliest ori¬ 
gins, the Democratic party has been viewed 
with some suspicion by the greater part of 
the business community, and particularly 
by northern industries. The business com¬ 
munity has thus taken a positive interest 
mainly in the nominations of the Republi¬ 
can party, although it has also attempted 
defensive action in connection with nomi¬ 
nations of the Democratic party. Business 
interests, symbolized in the person of Mark 
Hanna, were predominant in the nomina¬ 
tion of McKinley in 1896. The same inter¬ 
ests were conspicuously influential in the 

•“Business in Politics: How Far You Can Co,” 
Nation’s Business, July 1956, pp. 25-27, 72-73. Re¬ 
prints of this article were made available by the 
publisher, the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States. 


nominations of Hoover in 1928, Willkie in 
igjo, and F.isenhower in 1952. Business 
interests were not predominantly or unit¬ 
edly opposed to the nomination of any of 
the Republican candidates from iSgfi on¬ 
ward, ah hough there was some queslion 
about 'J'heodorc Roosevelt in tgop Diver¬ 
gencies within the business comimmily, 
however, were undoubtedly a factor in 
the struggle between Governor Frank (). 
Lowden and General I,eonard Wood in 
1920, in w'hich both lost, and in the con¬ 
tinuing cleavages of the Republican con¬ 
tests from 19.J0 to 1952, between the “ I'aft” 
Republicans and the liberal wing of the 
party. 

The assessments just made are in accord 
w'ith an immense amount of well-informed 
political writing, but are nevertheless ex¬ 
tremely difficult to supjjort with moie than 
circumstantial evidence. In 1952, for ex¬ 
ample, the titans of industry, commerce, 
ancl finance were not often found in person 
among the delegates or in other conspicuous 
positions at cither party convention. No 
leading Wall .Street figure served on either 
New York delegation in 1952, unless 
Averell Harriman and Herbert FI. Lehman, 
both Democrats, .should be so regarded— 
and both had left Wall Street for public 
service years before.^® 

“A few cases of business leaders and wealthy in¬ 
dustrialists can be cited. Prentiss Brown, board 
chairman of the Detroit Edison Company, was a 
Michigan Democratic delegate, in a delegation that 
also included at least .seventeen labor union ofTicials. 
Joseph N. Pew, Jr., board chairman of the Sun Oil 
Company, was a member and vice-chairman of the 
Pennsylvania Republican delegation. Thomas E. 
Millsop, president of the Weirton Steel Company, 
was a West Virginia Republican delegate. The Il¬ 
linois Republican delegation included Colonel 
Robert R. McCormick, publisher of the Chicago 
Tribune; R. Douglas Stuart, treasurer of the Re¬ 
publican national committee and president of the 
Quaker Oats Company; and General Robert E. 
Wood, board chairman of Scars, Roebuck & Co. 

But more often the leaders of the business com¬ 
munity remained in the background. An exception 
was the visit to Michigan Republican delegation 
headquarters by six top officials of the Ford Motor 
Company and the General Motors Corporation, in¬ 
cluding Henry F'ord II and Charles E. Wilson, an 
event "watched with pleasure" by Eisenhower sup¬ 
porters. (The story was carried by the Detroit News, 
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One curiosity in 1952 was the presence 
at the Republican convention ot H. L- 
Hunt of DalJas, ])ossibly the wealthiest man 
in the United States, as a Texas delegate."^ 
Despite his wealth, there is some question 
whether Hunt should be chssed as a leader 
ot the business communitv, at one point 
/u- n',7.s in the Tcxns ilck'gation. atilt 

o/2C‘ /V 7/(.‘/c£^:itcs in tlw Ctiti 

cifnvciition, in ( n sting his vote for Gcncn 
Dougins MncAiihur. Hunt niui some othc 
similar casevs jjrovidc evidence for the tcnLi 
live Jiypothcsis lhat members of the top 
business elites who feel confident of ade¬ 
quate n'preseiitation do not themselves or- 
(finariJy seek places as (onvention delegates, 
whereas others, more insecure, wish to be 
in a position to cast votes directly and to 
exercise such influence as they may have. 

Yet many business men of considerable 
wealth but of less than national prominence 
undoubtedly seek places as delegates mainly 
because they enjoy the privileges of direct 
participation in the parly conventions. This 
kind of representation of the business com- 
niiinily has become much more extensive 
and j)erhaps more effective at Republican 
conventions than at the Democratic.^® 
Organized labor has been involved in 
politics since ihe earliest days of union or¬ 
ganization in the United States. But in 
1895, after a struggle over socialist control 
of the labor movement, the American Fed¬ 
eration of Labor (AFL) amended its con¬ 
stitution to provide that “party politics 
shall have no place in the conventions" of 
the Federation.^® Thereafter the Federation 

July 9, 1952; sec David, Moos, and Goldman, op. at., 

Vol. 4, p. 53.) According to Marquis Childs, syn¬ 
dicated columnist, “During the Republican conven¬ 
tion one of the objects of scorn and anger for loyal 
Tafiites was the box full of General Motors execu¬ 
tives. There, muttered one of the Taft managers, arc 
the people who arc dictating this convention." 
(IVashington Post, July 22, 1952). 

'‘’On Hunts wealth, see C. Wright Mills, The 
Poicer Elite (igrjG), p. 104 and sources cited; also 
Charles J. V. Murphy, “Texas Business and Mc¬ 
Carthy,” fortune. May 1954, p. 208. 

See Chapter i.p 

"Lewis L. Lorwin, The American Federation of 
Labor (1933), p. 40. 


was technically neutral as betuxeu the ii,a. 
jor parties for many decades, alihonjri, 
hupjxirtcd Rryan in 190S in what was re¬ 
garded by Lorwin ;is “labor’s firsi entrv into 
a national political (ampaign.’''" T|,(. 
fessed party neutraliiy of the AH. ;,,s 
(lid not prevent its leading n!ficci\ and 
even more the leaders of the major affiliated 
unions, from taking strongly partisan posi- 
liuns. Some ol these indi\iditals ntre* .tctjsc 
in each of the major political parlies/’ 
With the coming of the Roosevelt New 
Deal ami the formation of the Congrcs.s of 
Industrial Organizations (CIO) in 1935, 
both main branches of organized labor be¬ 
came increasingly associated with the Dem¬ 
ocratic party. The CIO endorsed the suc¬ 
cessive Democratic presidential candidates 
—Roosevelt, Truman, and Stevenson—and 
the AFL joined in endorsing Stevenson in 
1952.'- In 1956 the combined AFL-CIO en¬ 
dorsed the Stevenson-Kefauver ticket.'’’’ 

The tempo of labor activity in party 
politics has been rising steadily for over 
fifteen years. The CIO set up its Political 
Action Committee (PAC) in 19^3 in what 
has been described as "a hurriccl effort to 
save the fourth-term election for President 
Roosevelt.’’-'”' The AFL created its Labor’s 
League for Political Action in 1947. Labor 
campaign expenditures in recent election 
years, as reported to the Clerk of the House 
of Representatives and tabulated by Con¬ 
gressional (hiarterly, were as follows: 

J948 $1,291,343 

1950 1,618,623 

1952 2,070,350 

1954 8.057.6 c 3 

1956 1,805,482 

1958 1,828,777 

Labor rebuttal to criticism of these expendi¬ 
tures has taken the form of “broadcasting 

^ Ibid., p. 92. 

Ibid., p. 423. 

“Labor's Political Machine Goes to Work,” Na- 
tio 7 i*s Business, Feb. 1956, pp. 70-78. This article is a 
detailed discussion, from a business-oriented point 
of view, of labor participation in politics. 

^New York Times, Aug. 29 and Sept. 13, 1956. 
““Labor's Political Machine," op. cit.i p. 73, 
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the word that Republicans spent more in 
the last two elections than all Democratic 
and labor groups combined"; for example, 
in J954, “13 Democratic organizations spent 
and 41 labor organizations 
spent $2,057,613.06 ... 27 Republican or¬ 
ganizations reported . . . $5,509,649.18 was 
spent.-*® The merger that formed "The 
American Federation of Labor and Con¬ 
gress o[ Industrial Organizations" at the 
end of 1955 was presumably inspired, 
among other reasons, by a desire to in¬ 
crease the political effective ness of or¬ 
ganized labor, and resulted in a joining of 
the two previous political action arms as the 
Committee on Political Education (COPE). 

At the party conventions of 1952 and 
1956 organized labor was represented in 
strength in the Democratic convention and 
almost not at all in the Republican. The 
Democratic convention labor caucus in 
1952 included about one hundred votes dis¬ 
tributed in some twenty-eight delegations. 
In the Republican convention of 1952 two 
long-time Republican AFL officials, one of 
whom has since died, were delegates, but 
the total number of labor votes was prob¬ 
ably not over ten, mostly in the California 
delegation.®® Moreover, as Business Week 
commented, "nowhere in the convention 
documents or in the speeches was there a 
gesture or overture to the union chiefs who, 
at least in their own belief, can inlluence a 
sizable number of their 15-million mem- 
bcrs."-®7 

The labor group at the 1952 Democratic 
convention had able leadership and was 
seemingly well organized. Jack Kroll of 
the CIO and George M. Harrison of the 
Railway Clerks jointly led the attack on 
the Barkley candidacy the day before the 
convention opened. This was probably the 
most conspicuous intervention by organized 

“Robert C. Albright, in Washington Post and 
Times Herald, Dec. 9, 1955. The dollar figures were 
from Congressional Quarterly. 

“Sec Chapter 14. 

" ‘‘Ike Can Get a Share of the Labor Vote,” Busi¬ 
ness Week, July 19, 1952, p. 114. 


labor in the nominating process that has 
so far occurred. Although the action was 
hotly attacked, by John L. Lewis among 
others, it evidently brought about Barkley’s 
withdrawal in face of the fact that he had 
been assured of White House support.®** 
I'he labor leaders were not at first in 
agreement In 1952 on a positive choice 
among the available candidates for the 
Democratic nomination, dividing between 
Kefauver and Harriman as long as Steven¬ 
son seemed to be unavailable. But Walter 
Reuther was one of the earliest and most 
potent of the Stevenson supporters. He had 
much to do with swinging strategic delega¬ 
tions toward Stevenson after Kefauver had 
suffered his greatest defeat in the seating 
of the Virginia delegation.®*’ When tlie 
labor-liberal bloc was unable to agree on a 
strategy at this point, “Jack Kroll, director 
of C.I.O.—P.A.C., thereupon instructed all 
the C.I.O. delegates to tiie convention to 
switch their votes to Stevenson as soon as 
they legally could."®® In the end, Stevenson 
uncloubtedly received the votes cjf most of 
the labor delegates. This probably occurred 

“On Truman's role, see the discussion in the 
previous chapter and citation to his Memoirs: see 
also Barkley’s own account in That Reminds Me, 
pp. 230 31, 236-43, An experienced political reporter 
commented on the latter as follows: “In his chron¬ 
icle of the events at Chicago, the Veep gives no 
indication that he recognized that the labor leaders 
had taken upon themselves (he unplea.sant duty of 
telling him what no Democratic politician dared— 
that he was too old to make a serious Presidential 
race. This was accepted at the time by most politi¬ 
cal reporters and verified privately by most Demo¬ 
cratic leaders. It still seems valid today. Mr. Barkley 
could have been nominated only as a sort of care¬ 
taker to hold the party together until 195^*” 

Steele, “The Veep's Half Century,” Saturday Ret/iew, 
Nov. 20, 1954, p. 40.) 

Assuming that this interpretation is valid, it sup¬ 
ports the conclusion that organized labor was more 
insistent upon securing a strong candidate to head 
the Democratic party in 1952 than the party’s own 
official leaders, who were prepared to see advantagc.s 
in the installation of a member of their own group 
as a friendly caretaker in a year in which they had 
little hope of winning. 

“David, Moos, and Goldman, op, cit., Vol. 1, 
p. 150; Vol. 2. p. 284; Vol. 4, p. 189. 

“David C. Williams, “Choosing the Presidential 
Candidates,” Political (Quarterly, Vol. 23 (Oct.-Dcc., 
*958). P- 377 - 
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tion in relation to a recognizable single in¬ 
dividual acting as a party boss, unlike the 
^makers and positions that have been occupied at times 

5 Managers g^ernors, senators, and big-city mayors. 

In all periods of convention history, how- 
uals, groups, and lead- ever, state and local bosses have figured 
till other types of men prominently in the presidential nominating 
Dicuous in the presi- process. The state bosses of major states 
rocess in the parly out were probably at tlic zenith of their power 
VC been grouped to- in the period stretching Irom Grant to 
ses, kingmakers, and McKinley—whcii it could be said that “at 
—a final catch-all of the head of the ranks of those who really 
IS. ran the country were great bosses like Con- 

is defined in one die- kling and Platt and Hill of New York, Ran- 
sional politician who dall and Cameron and Quay of Pcnnsyl- 
^er of votes in a party vania, Hanna and Foraker and Br ice of 
> dictates unofficially Ohio.“^^ I hese men, and others of similar 
ilative measures,'* and type, were leaders in every national party 
ician who controls the convention of their time. Each could usu¬ 
ry, as in a particular ally control the vole of a large state dele- 
boss may occupy pub- gation. In situations where no one candi- 
E does so, it is usually date was dominant, they could often con- 
own choice. Basically trol the outcome, provided they were able 
rom control of a party to reach agreement with each other. When 
3ly one that can pro- they were not in agreement—which was 
3th primary and gen- often in an era of sharp sectional differ- 
:ontroI of such an or- ences—they at least provided the main 
a power base that is centers of organization and maneuver with- 
Apancy of public office in the contesting factions, and inevitably 
past, has usually been had much to do with the outcome, what- 
«3 ever form it took. 

icen a national party State-wide bosses of the type of Tom Platt 
which that term has have largely disappeared. The leaders of 
in state and local poli- the big-city machines, on the other hand, 
sually thought to have are still visible factors in Democratic con- 
eating the role at the ventions, although even here forces of 
IcKinley was his own change are at work. A coalition of Demo- 


Bosses, Kingmakers, and 
Candidate Managers 

Beyond the individuals, groups, and lead¬ 
ers so far discussed, still other types of men 
are frequently conspicuous in the presi¬ 
dential nominating process in the parly out 
of power. "I’hese have been grou[)ed to¬ 
gether here as “bosses, kingmakers, and 
candidate managers”—a final catch-all of 
overlapping categories. 

The political boss is defined in one dic¬ 
tionary as “A professional politician who 
controls a large number of votes in a party 
organization or who dictates unofficially 
appointments or legislative measures,” and 
in another as “A politician who controls the 
machinery of his party, as in a particular 
district,”^^ A political boss may occupy pub¬ 
lic office, but when he does so, it is usually 
supposed to be at his own choice. Basically 
his power is derived from control of a party 
organization, preferably one that can pro¬ 
duce majorities in both primary and gen¬ 
eral elections. Firm control of such an or¬ 
ganization provides a power base that is 
separate from the occu}>ancy of public office 
and one that, in the past, has usually been 
much more enduring.*’*'^ 

There has never been a national party 
boss in the sense in which that term has 
been used repeatedly in state and local poli¬ 
tics. Mark Hanna is usually thought to have 
come the closest to creating the role at the 
national level; but McKinley was his own 


See Chapter and New York Times, Aug. 9, 
’5, 17* 1956- 

Labor participation in the congressional elections 
of 1958 seemingly reached a new high in effective¬ 
ness. For a list of candidates for Senate and House 
of Representatives who received labor financial sup¬ 
port-including about five Republicans in a list of 
over 200—sec Congressional Quarterly Weekly Re¬ 
port, Nov. 7, 1958, pp. 1405-06. 

Wehster*s New International, Unabridged; New 
Century Dictionary. 

®* For a full discussion, see D. W. Brogan, Politics 
in America (1954), Chap. 4, “Machines and Bosses.” 


cratic city bosses is generally credited with 
much influence in securing the nomination 
of Harry Truman rather than Henry Wal¬ 
lace for the Vice Presidency in 1944; the 
influence of this group was felt by the Presi¬ 
dent in deciding on his preference for run¬ 
ning mate, by Truman himself in agreeing 
to become available, and by the convention 

E. Morison and H. S. Commager, The Growth 
of the American Republic (1937), Vol. 2, p. 216. 
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in llic actual voting. In many of the big 
cities the oncc-strong political machines 
have fallen into a state of disrepair, with a 
corresponding decline in influence of their 
leaders in the national party conventions; 
but, in a country that is increasingly urban 
and metropolitan, it is difficult to sec how 
big-fity politics could long fail to be im¬ 
portant in the conventions. 

Party bosses may be kingmakers, and in 
the nineteenth century the bosses may have 
decided the presidential nominations more 
often then any other type of figtirc, partly 
because of their direct control of the big 
delegations in the conventions. But not all 
kingmakers are party bosses. Insofar as oth¬ 
ers who are not bosses succeed as kingmakers 
in American politics, they seem to fall main¬ 
ly in two classes that have considerable over¬ 
lap: one class includes the persons of wealth 
or strategic position, particularly in the 
publishing or mass communication indus¬ 
tries, who take a continuing inierest in 
presidential politics: the other includes the 
long-time friends and key personal sup¬ 
porters of potential candidates. 

Harry Daugherty, who worked tirelessly 
for Harding’s nomination for many years 
before it occurred, was of both classes.®® 
More recently the presidential aspirations 
of Harold Stassen were promoted over a 
period of years by Amos Peaslee, a wealthy 
corporation lawyer, and Daniel Gainey, a 
jewelry manufacturer. The Eisenhower can¬ 
didacy of 1952 seems to have been promoted 
by kingmakers and would-be kingmakers in 
all parts of the country, including the pub¬ 
lishers of Time-Life-Fortune, the publish¬ 
ers of the New York Herald Tribune, other 
persons of wealth in New York City, mil¬ 
lionaires in Texas, and various groups of 
business leaders in other centers. 

Kingmakers who have no special strategic 
power of their own on which to trade, but 
who arc personally attached to the candi¬ 
date, have included such figures as Louis 

“Daugherty remarked to his crony Jess Smith 
when Harding was still a state senator in Ohio: “Gee, 
hut he’d make a great-looking President; we’ll put it 
over sometime, Jcssl" See Mark Sullivan, Our Times 
(•935). Vol. 6, pi. s6. 
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McHenry Howe, who worked for many 
years to bring Franklin D. Rcmsevelt to the 
White House, David Ingalls, a cousin of 
Senator Robert A. Taft who worked for his 
nomination in successive campaigns, and 
the University of Chicago historian, Walter 
Johnson, who operated a “Draft-Stevonson” 
committee for months in advance of the 
conventions of 1952 with no encourage¬ 
ment from his candidate. 

Bosses and kingmakers alike may act as 
candidate managers under some circum¬ 
stances, but the role of the canditlate man¬ 
ager is an increasingly specialized activity. 
In the more loosely organized politics of 
the nineteenth century, and in an era when 
candidates generally were supposed to re¬ 
frain from overt efforts on their own behalf, 
the manager was not so clearly the ap¬ 
pointed agent of his candidate as at present. 
But candidate managership has always been 
regarded as a serious business, one rccjuir- 
ing great skill and adroitness before the 
convention and while the convention is ac¬ 
tually in progress. The strategies and tactics 
of the successful managers arc eagerly stud¬ 
ied; the political experts of the press regu¬ 
larly hold morning-after quarterbacking ses¬ 
sions on the success or failure of the more 
conspicuous candidate managers. 

Inevitably, a certain legendary lore builds 
up around the successful managers. Daugh¬ 
erty’s feat in securing the Harding nomina¬ 
tion was especially fabulous for the ac¬ 
curacy of his prediction, some months in 
advance of the convention, of the circum¬ 
stances under which the nomination would 
occur. The most celebrated candidate man¬ 
ager of modern times was undoubtedly 
James A. Farley, who was given much of the 
credit for Franklin Roosevelt’s nomination 
in 1932, and who has exj)oundcd the prob¬ 
lems of candidate management with much 
perception in his two books. Herbert 
Brownell became nationally known as a 
behind-the-scenes o})crator in the Dewey 
campaigns of jg.jo, 19J4, and 1948, and took 
an active part in the final stages of the 
Eisenhower campaign for the nomination of 
1952, although Senator Henry Cabot Lodge 
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was tlie chief preconvention manager and 
continued as such during the convention. 

In 1956 each of the three main contest¬ 
ants for the Democratic nomination was 
equipped witli an experienced politician as 
campaign manager: Stevenson’s was James 
A. Finnegan of Philadelphia, a state official 
and former |)rcsident of the Philadelphia 
city council; Kefauver’s was F. Joseph Don¬ 
ohue of Washington, attorney and a former 
conimissioiier of the District of Columbia; 
Marriman’s was Carmine Ci. De.Sajiio, stale 
onici.il and leader of 'I’.iminany Ilall. All 
three were rel.nively young and new to the 
national scene, but all had been long ac¬ 
tive in the local politics of their own areas, 
and each had been a delegate in iqrjS. All 
were named officially as managers shortly 
after their respective candidates announced. 

An interesting feature of the 1956 pro¬ 
ceedings was the formal recognition ac¬ 
corded the three candidate managers by the 
chairman of the Democratic national com¬ 
mittee, Paul Butler, himself a very similar 
lyjje of political leader. Butler called the 
tliree to Washington for an all-day meeting 
in late June, not only to discuss plans for 
the convention but also to arrive at agree¬ 
ments concerning the fall campaign that 
presumably would be valid whichever can¬ 
didate received the nomination. A joint an¬ 
nouncement was made concerning plans for 
the allocation of expenditures among cam¬ 
paign trains, television, and radio.®* 

Insofar as the bosses, kingmakers, and 
candidate managers are different rather 
than overlajjping types, any final assessment 
of their relative importance in nominating 
politics is difficult. The manager role is 
obviously here to stay, but in some respects 
seems to become less important as it be¬ 
comes increasingly professionalized. With 
lofig periods of open preconvention cam¬ 
paigning, active candidates are compelled 
to take responsibility for their own cam¬ 
paign decisions, and the manager’s role be¬ 
comes that of adviser, executise, and agent. 

™ Washington Post and Times Herald, Tunc 22, 


Kingmakers, on the other hand, are per¬ 
haps becoming more important, and par¬ 
ticularly so in the Republican party, with 
its close affinity to the centers of financial 
power and to the leadership of the mass 
communications industries. Willkie s nomi¬ 
nation in 1910 was largely the result of a 
strong initiative from power centers high 
in the business community but largely out¬ 
side the formal apparatus of the Republi¬ 
can parly. Dewey’s two successful nominat¬ 
ing drives of 19.l l and 191^ were carried on 
by working politicians under his own ac¬ 
tive personal direction, but with a strong 
assist from the top leadershiji of the busi¬ 
ness community. The Eisenhower candi¬ 
dacy of 1952 was the product of the number 
of eminent persons who actively urged the 
General to run and the American people to 
support him. 

Political leaders who make politics their 
business will undoubtedly continue to be 
important and will doubtless continue to 
receive the name of boss, regardless of the 
extent to which they may actually resemble 
the nineteenth-century bosses. They can 
and will continue to play an important part 
in the nominating [irocess. Those at the 
state and local level probably will continue 
to be most important in the earlier stages 
of candidate careers, in connection with 
the screening process that helps to deter¬ 
mine which of the possible candidates will 
be most worthy of national attention; but 
any state party leader may at some time 
acquire a strategic relationship that will 
carry through into the final stages of a pres¬ 
idential nomination. This would seem to be 
the inevitable and continuing consequence 
of a federal system in which leadership 
must perennially be renewed from below. 

Leadership Integration in the 
Party Out of Power 

The previous chapter reached the con¬ 
clusion that cither major political party, 
when in pow'cr, has acquired the capacity 
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to become a rather tightly knit organization 
at the top, insofar as the nominating ques¬ 
tions that most affect party survival are 
concerned. The informal structure of top 
party orgaiiizaiion has come to center in the 
President in his recognized capacity as party 
leader. In the party out of power, a corre¬ 
sponding structure of informal organiza¬ 
tion docs not exist—at least not yet. It is 
important, nonetheless, to examine whether 
there has been any significant long-term 
trend toward an integration of top party 
leadershi]} in the out-party. 

On the basis of the evidence assembled 
in this chapter, it can be concluded that 
there has indeed been such a trend, but 
that it is neither as strong, as clear, nor as 
far advanced as in the party in power. 
Furthermore, it might as well be said, the 
trend toward leadership integration, when 
in power or out of power, is not as far ad¬ 
vanced in the Republican party as in the 
Democratic party. The Republicans’ first 
renomination of a defeated presidential can¬ 
didate came fifty-six years later than the 
Democrats'. The consequences of this long 
time-lag may continue to be felt for another 
generation, even if the Dewey renomination 
of 1948 comes in the end to be regarded as 
a kind of turning point in Republican 
party history. 

The movement toward leadership inte¬ 
gration in the out-party has taken the form 
of two different developments that arc 
closely related to each other. First has been 
the strengthening of several centers of lead¬ 
ership that might or might not decide to 
work together; this development, described 
earlier in this chapter, is relatively clear 
and easy to document. Second has been the 
beginning of a tendency, tenuous and hard 
to pin down, for the several centers of 
leadership to cooperate more often than 
formerly in dealing with the over-all con¬ 
cerns of the party. 

Both points can be illustrated in the 
recent history of the Republican party, but 
only to a limited degree in the case of the 
second point. During the long period from 
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1933 '953 ■when the Rcpviblicans were 

out of power, there was generally a fair de¬ 
gree of cooperation between the f)arty’s con¬ 
gressional and national cotnmittce Icatlcrs, 
and also a consideral)lc degree of coopera¬ 
tion between the titular leader and the gov¬ 
ernors. But there was usually a situation of 
strained relationships, to say the least, be¬ 
tween titular leader and congressional lead¬ 
ers. 

In part this situation of strain reflected 
the differing voting structures of the party 
conferences in Congress, the national com¬ 
mittee, and the convention. The conserva¬ 
tive leaders of the Republican jiarfy in 
Congress were supported by majorities in 
their own conferences almost all of the 
time, in the national committee much of the 
time, and in the national conventions not 
at all, losing the contest on each successive 
party nomination from 1940 to 1952. It was 
natural, therefore, for the congressional 
leaders to disapprove of the party’s choice 
of candidates. Their consequent reluctance 
to accord recognition to the titular leader 
was undoubtedly one of the main factors in 
the continuing weakness of the Republican 
party. 

The period was climaxctl, despite con¬ 
gressional opposition, by the two Dewey 
nominations and the first Eisenhower nomi¬ 
nation and election. Since then, Eisenhotver 
has again been nominated and elected, and 
many of the Republican conservatives were 
removed from Congress in 1958. It seems 
unlikely that there will be a coni})letc re¬ 
version to past habits when the Republican 
party again finds itself out of power. 

In the Democratic party the level of co¬ 
operation among the major centers of parly 
leadership has clearly been higher since 
1953 than it was betw’cen 1928 and 1932, 
and markedly higher than the level in the 
Republican party at any point during the 
twenty years it was out of power. The rela¬ 
tive amicability with which all of the Demo¬ 
cratic party leaders cooperated in fund-rais¬ 
ing and campaigning activities between 
1952 and 1956 was particularly noteworthy. 
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To a degree, this continued after 1956- 
so far as the specifics of fund-raising and 
campaigning are concerned. But a new situ- 
alion of strain was initiated after the elec* 
lion of 193(5 with (he creation of what 
became the Democratic Advisory Council.'” 

7 '^c' Democratic Advisory Council 

/Is soon as it bccumc a/j/jarent that the 
elections of 1956 had produced a Democratic 
majority in eacJi fiouse of Cotigrc*ss, differ¬ 
ences arose witliin tfie jiarly over the fegis- 
lative course to be pursued. Senate Major¬ 
ity Leader Lyndon Johnson and Speaker 
Sam Rayburn, in firm conirol of a Congress 
wfiere the seniority system pfaced soutfiern- 
ers at tfie fieacf of most of tfie committees. 


combined forces to effect the passage oi y 
resolution tliat (1) reaffirmed suppijit 0 
the Democratic platform and called on tli( 
party membership in both houses of Con- 
gress to ’‘do all in their power to enact 
legislation to jmt the platform into effect 
as speedily as possible.” (2) authorized tfie 
national committee chairman to appoint an 
advisory committee and provide it nith 
adeejuate staff, enabling it "to operate with 
(ontinnily during the next lour years.”'"’ 

The resolution .sjiecificd “an advisory 
committee of not more than 17 members 
including Democratic members of the Con¬ 
gress, Governors, Mayors, and other out¬ 
standing Democrats to meet with the Execu¬ 
tive Committee of the Democratic National 
Committee from time to time at the call 


|>lannecl to wait for tfie Republican Presi- of the Chairman to coordinate and advance 


dent to submit his legislative progiam, efforts in behalf of Democratic programs 
upon which Congress would then act in ac- and principles.”'"' The authorized figure 
cordance with the best interests of the na- was soon revised to twenty, and National 
tion as it saw them. This would mean the Committee Chairman Paul Butler issued 


kind of "mcjcleration” that the two leaders 
contended had brought the Democrats their 
congressional victory. I’hc procedure was 
opposed by a group of liberal Democrats in 
the Senate, who urged a sixteen-point “min¬ 
imum program of liberal Democratic ac¬ 
tion” based on the party’s 1930 platform; 
they insisted that the congressional victory 
meant popular ajiproval of the platform as 
a basis for legislature action. 

Several members of the Democratic ex¬ 
ecutive committee who came from north¬ 
ern and western urban centers agreed with 
this approacli. Three of them—Paul Ziffren 
of California, David L. Lawrence of Penn¬ 
sylvania, and Jacob M. Arvey of Illinois— 

'"The account following is based on press releases 
of the Democratic National Comniiitee and the 


invitations to tour groups: members of the 
House of Representatives; members of the 
Senate; governors and mayors; at large. 

J'.ach groti]) inclittled five names. Those 
invited from the Hotisc and Senate were 
chiefly the prospective leaders of the new 
Congress: Speaker Sam Rayburn; Senate 
Majority Leader Johnson; House Majority 
Leailer John W. McCormack; the two 
Whips, Senator Michael J. Mansfield and 
Representative Carl Albert; the chairmen 
of the respective campaign committees. 
Senator George A. Smathers and Rejne- 
•sentative Michael J. Kirwan. The other 
members of Congress invited were Sena¬ 
tors Hubert Humphrey and John Ken¬ 
nedy, and Representative Edith Green. Gov¬ 
ernors invited were those of New York, 


Democratic Advisory Council; ncwsjiapcrs, particu¬ 
larly the New York Times^ tlie Washington Post and 
Times Herald, and the Evening Star; and interviews. 
A good summary of the early stages of the Council 
is in Hugh A. Bone, Party Committees and Na¬ 
tional Politics (1958), pp. 219-27. A shorter account is 
included in Sidney Ilyinan, “Can a Democrat Win 
in ’60?’* The Reporter, March 5, 1959, pp. 11-15. 
the Councils role as a shadow White House, see 
Paul T. David and Ross Pollock, Executives for Gov¬ 
ernment (1957), pp. 35-38. 


Michigan, North Carolina, and Arizona; 
Mayor Raymond Tucker of St. Louis, Mis¬ 
souri, completed this group. The five mem¬ 
bers at large were former President Tru¬ 
man; the two recent party standard-bearers. 

Democratic National Committee, Press Release 
B1.J58, Nov. 27, 1956. 
ibid. 
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Adlai Stevenson and Senator Estes Ke- 
fauver; Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt; and former 
Governor John S. Battle of Virginia. 

All of the congressional leaders declined 
to join, on the ground that Congress was a 
body created by federal law, with functions 
lor which it was responsible and tliat could 
not be shared with outsiders. Representa¬ 
tive Green accepted, but reversed her de¬ 
cision as soon as she learned of the leader¬ 
ship’s attitude. Of all the members of 
(Congress invited to lake part, only Senators 
Humphrey and Kel'auver at .bat time 
accepted. The governors of K^rtb Caro¬ 
lina and Arizona did not accept, nor 
did the former governor of Virginia. Mrs. 
Roosevelt felt that her newspaper work 
woidd be in conflict with Council member¬ 
ship, but agreed to become a “consultant.” 

As finally constituted, the Advisory 
Council consisted of Chairman Butler, the 
fourteen members of the party executive 
committee, and seven others: Governors 
.\verell Harriman of New York and G. 
Mcnnen Williams of Michigan; Mayor 
Tucker; Senators Humijhrey and Kefauver; 
Stevenson and Truman. Former .Senator 
Herbert H. Lehman became a member at 
large within a month or two, and took part 
in all but the very first stages of the Coun¬ 
cil’s work. After the first year, there were 
other additions—Governors Orville L. Free¬ 
man of Minnesota, Foster Furcolo of Massa¬ 
chusetts, and Stephen L. R. McNichols of 
Colorado, and George M. Harrison, presi¬ 
dent of the Grand Lodge of the Brother¬ 
hood of Railway Clerks and a vice president 
of the AFL-CIO. In July 1959 the addition 
of Governor Edmund G. (Pat) Brown of 
California was announced; in November, 
Senators John F. Kennedy and Stuart Sy¬ 
mington became members. 

The Council held its organization meet¬ 
ing on January 4 and 5, 1957, coincident 
with the opening of the Eighty-fifth Con¬ 
gress. It entertained the congressional lead¬ 
ers at a two-hour breakfast meeting on the 
second day, and all appeared harmonious; 
nevertheless, it was obvious that neither 


.side had yiefded—tpe members of Congress 
intended to maintain their independence of 
action, and the Cbuncil would continue as 
a ^<ag'body^without them. Two attempts 
were latcf 'made to ileprive the Council of 
power, the first in February, the other in 
May, at meetings of the Democratic na¬ 
tional committee. Southern committee 
members opposed the Council, but both 
attempts were defeated, and the Advisory 
Council emerged with a clearly defined 
mandate to formulate and declare policy 
for the Democratic parly between national 
conventions. The legal basis of this author¬ 
ity is the power conferred by the quad¬ 
rennial party convention on the Demo¬ 
cratic national committee to repre.sent the 
party in the intervening years. In turn the 
national committee designates its executive 
committee to exerci.se most of its powers 
between national committee meetings. 

The operating mechanism of the Coun¬ 
cil was substantially completed during the 
first half of 1957. A live-man steering com¬ 
mittee was appointed in February, con¬ 
sisting of .Stevenson, Governors Harriman 
and Williams, and two national committee¬ 
men, Camille F. Gravel, Jr., of Louisiana 
and Paul Ziffren of California. At the .same 
time Charles S. Murphy, a former Truman 
staff member, was ajjpointed general coun¬ 
sel. In April, Charles Tyroler, 2d, was 
named executive director. After the na¬ 
tional committee’s second endorsement in 
May, the Council set up an administrative 
committee of three—Paul Butler, Philip 
Perlman, and Thomas K. Finletter—to work 
with the executive director, and authorized 
Butler to establish four advisory commit¬ 
tees: foreign policy; economic policy; 
methods of party financing; political tech¬ 
niques and development. A labor commit¬ 
tee was added in 1958, and a committee on 
urban and suburban problems in 1959. 
Chairmen for the foreign and economic 
policy committees were announced during 
the summer of 1957—Dean Acheson and 
John K. Galbraith—and their labors were 
well under way by the fall. 
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Activities of the Council 

From the vety beginning, the (:ouncil, 
to effat iis purposes, made jioJicy state- 
lufm.s (jii niiiiicrs ol current or long-ietm 
inijjortnncc. I'licrc were brief ‘'.spot/' sLite- 
nicnls oil such timely items ns the crisis at 
Little Rock nnd the Inunchinf^ ol the first 
sntellite by the Soviet Union. There were 
more lengthy documents dcniing with as¬ 
pects of foreign policy and ol economic 
policy. Civil rights luis been a recurring 
subject, sepnrntely nnd in conjunction with 
other topics. Alter the ig^S congressionnl 
elections, which greatly increased the 
jxirty’s majorities in both houses of Con- range consequences—of a new type ol party 
gress, the Council on December 8 issued its body such as the Democratic Advisory 
own State of the Union me.ssage, contain- Council arc not easily appraised. Policy 
iiig its own recominendations for the pro- statements alone, not implemented by 
gram to be adopted in the next two years, either executive or legislative action, arc 
The circumstances attending the estab- merely words, which of themselves may 
lishment of the Council and an inspection neither influence government nor win elec- 
of its membership roster lead inevitably to tions. But the Council provided a forum 
the conclusion that this group speaks for through wdiich the leadership of the presi- 
thc so-called presidential wing of the dential wing of one party, w^hile out of 
pal (y—the northern and western elements power, had secured the opportunity to be- 
thal are predominant in the quadrennial come more cohesive and to achieve greater 
conventions, write the party platforms, and continuity in developing and expressing a 
nominate the presidential candidates. These point of view. 

are the elements that have been conspicu- The composition, the status, and even 
ously unable to control congressional ac- the existence of the new body remained 
tion, especially when the party is out of uncertain beyond the i960 Democratic na- 
power, by reason of southern possession of tional convention. The convention might 
most of the positions of influence in Con- disregard the Councils work and nominate 
gress. The Council in its statements con- an unsympathetic candidate; alternatively, 
sistently attacked the Eisenhower Admin- it might back the Council strongly and in- 
istration in a more aggressive manner than sist that it be made permanent. In either 
the southern Democratic leaders of Con- case, a new precedent has been created 
gress were willing to do and advocated that seems likely to endure as a point of 
many courses of action more liberal in cast reference in connection with many iin- 
than those leaders cared for—civil rights solved problems. A number of the issues 
legislation and a Senate anti-filibuster rule, that center around alternative patterns of 
for example. organization in this area are discussed fur- 

Tlie Council meetings and statements ther in the final chapter. Those issues are of 
were given press attention—frequently great importance for the out-party nom- 
front-page space. The 1958 State of the inating process, because of their potential 
Union message drew particularly wide cov- impact, however resolved, on the leader- 
erage. Editorial writers and syndicated ship environment within which out-party 
columnists took notice, and Republican nominations will be made in the future. 


le.'iders were orciisionally goaded into male, 
ing public responses, cspeciitlly to the 
ments issued as the uFyS congressional .!'< 
tion campaign got under way. Former J'jcsi. 
dent Tiunian and the titular leader, Adlai 
Stevenson, were not so conspicuous in the 
work of the Council as to dominate its pub¬ 
lic image, but there was no doubt that their 
presence and interest did much to give 
weight to the Council’s deliberations. 

*«#*** 

The consequences—especially the long- 
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Main Patterns in the Nominating Process 


IN THE STUDY OF presidential 
nominations, the analysis of rti Hrring pat¬ 
terns can be most clearly understuod by rec- 
ogni/ing that the act of nominating a presi¬ 
dential candidate is primarily a choice of 
leadership—the formal act by which the or¬ 
ganized political party selects or confirms 
the leader under whose banner it will cam¬ 
paign for the control of the government. In 
the first Democratic convention, in 1832, 
when Andrew Jackson was nominated to 
succeed himself, an existing party leader¬ 
ship w'as confirmed. When Martin Van 
Buren was nominated by the Democrats in 
1836, a new leader w^as chosen to replace 
Jackson. When Abraham Lincoln was nom¬ 
inated by the Republican party in i860, a 
leader was chosen to fill the void that had 
been left behind by the unsuccessful can¬ 
didacy in 1856 of John C. Fremont, the new 
party’s first presidential nominee. 

The problem of apostolic succession has 
been solved in one way or another by every 
human organization that has managed to 
survive the loss of its first leader. The pat¬ 
terns of choice by which the succession may 
be achieved are not unlimited in number, 
even though previous attempts to establish 
a classification that could be applied in the 
political field have been infrequent and 
have left much to be desired.^ 

^See, for example, Gardner Lindzey (ed.). Hand¬ 
book of Social Psychology (1954), Vol. 2, pp. 912-13. 
An earlier version of portions of this chapter was 
published as an article: Paul T. David and Ralph M. 
Goldman, “Presidential Nominating Patterns,'* 
Western Political Qiiarterly, Sept. 1955, pp. 465-80. 
The classification concepts used here were originally 
developed in Paul T. David, Malcolm Moos, and 
Ralph M. Goldman, Presidential Nominating Poli¬ 
tics in jp^2 (1954), Vol. 1, pp. 12-15. 


Chajjters 4 and 5 have described the 
principal centers of power that have I>ccn 
influential in recent decades in the choice 
of top leadership, for the party in office and 
for the party in opposition. Here it is pro¬ 
posed to classify all of the major-party presi¬ 
dential nominations since 1831 in accord¬ 
ance with the type of power center that in 
each case was most effective in determining 
the outcome. When this has been done, it 
will be evident that noteworthy compari¬ 
sons can be made betw^een the nominating 
patterns that have been common since 1896 
and those of the earlier period.^ 

A Classification System for 
Presidential Nominations 

There are three situations in w^hich the 
presidential nomination has simply con¬ 
firmed an existing party leadership: the re- 
nomination of a President wdio was elected 
directly to the office; the nomination for a 
full term of a President w^ho, originally 
elected as a Vice President, succeeded to the 
Presidency through death of the incum¬ 
bent; the renomination of a “titular leader” 
—a candidate who had suffered ilefeat in a 
previous election. 

When a new leadership must be chosen, 
four major patterns of successifin can be 

* Early drafts of the present chapter, of the third 
section of Chapter 18 (then included in the present 
chapter), and of Chapter 7 were read in 195O by Pro¬ 
fessor (iertrude Cox of the Jnsiitutc of Statistics, Uni¬ 
versity of North Carolina. She prepared helpful 
comments on the statistical methods employed and 
the problems of sampling discussed in footnote 16, 
below. 


Ill 



Table 6.j. Success and Failure in Achieving Renomination- 
Presidenis Ef-ected Directi.y to the Office* 


Retired Voluntarily Sought Rcnoinination 

At End of One 'Ecrm^ Unsuccessfully 


Renominated 
Once or More 


A. Jackson, 1832 
M. Van Buren, 1840 
G. Cleveland, 1888 
VV. Wilson, igi6 
F. D. Roosevelt, 1936, 

1940, 1944 

NATIONAL REPUBLICAN, WHIO, AND RKPURMCAN PARTIES 

R. B. Ha>cs, 1880 None A. Lincoln, 1864 

U. S. Grant, 1872 

B. Harrison, 1892 
W. McKinley, 1900 
W. H. 1 ‘aft, 1912 
H. Hoover, 1932 
D. D. Eisenhower, 1956 

•For full names of all presidential candidates of the two major parties, 1832-1956, see Appendix A, 
lahle I, 

*’In this rolumn the year given is the one in which the incumbent President would have been required 
to seek renornination had he not decided to retire voluntarily, corresponding to years of action in the 
other columns. 


DEMOCRATIC PARTY 

J. K. Polk. 1848 F. Pierce, 1856 

J. Buchanan, i860 


Tabu: 6.2. Success and Failure, in Achieving Renomination— 
Presidents Pj,e:ctel) Initially as Vice Presidenis'^ 


Retired Voluntarily at Sought Nomination Nominated for a Full 

End of One Incomplete Term LTnsuccessfully I’erm as President 


DEMOCRATIC PARTY 

None None H. S. Truman, 1948 

NATIONAL REPUBLICAN, W^HIG, AND REPUBLICAN PARTIES 

None J. Tyler, 1844 T. Roosevelt, 1904 

M. I’illmorc, 1852 C. Goolidge, 1924 

A. Johnson, 1868 

C. A, Arthur, 1884 

■ For full names of all vice-presidential candidates of the two major parties, sec Appendix A, Table 1. 
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idcniified, within each of which a number 
of variations occur: 

1. Inheritance by an understudy whom 
the previous leader has selected for the suc¬ 
cession; or inheritance by someone whom 
the party in general has already recognized 
as the natural successor. 

2. Selection by an inner group either 
ftom within its own ranks when no single 
leader had previously attained an unques¬ 
tioned pre-eminence, or from outside its 
own ranks. 

3. Acceptance of the leader o! a minor 
faction or a less prominent poliiic.il figure 
as a compromise candidate after the leaders 
favored by the major factions have reached 
a position of stalemate. 

Advancement of the successful leader 
of an insurgent faction that wins in a con¬ 
test with the faction previously holding the 
leadersliip; or advancement of the leader of 
one of several factions, no one of which has 
been clearly in control but one of which 
eventually w’ins leadership of the party. 

The various categories of leadership con¬ 
firmation and succession, as just defined, 
make up a classification system that can be 
ajjplicd to the sixty-three presidential nomi¬ 
nations made in the period 1831-1956 by 
major-party national conventions. As in all 
matters of chissification, some cases can be 
placed much more easily than others. In 
view of the important question: when did 
a specific leadership cease to exist?—a ques¬ 
tion frequently surrounded by much ambi¬ 
guity in American party history—the circum¬ 
stances under which each previous leader¬ 
ship w'as terminated, abandoned, dissipated, 
or rejected were carefully considered. Often 
there is real doubt of the category to which 
a case should be assigned; various doubtful 
cases are examined in footnotes throughout 
the chapter. 

The tables that appear later in this chap 
ter include all the cases of transfer in the 
top leadership of the present major parties 
through presidential nominations made in 
party conventions. This is the only authori¬ 
tative means by which the top party leader¬ 
ship has been transferred since 1832, except 


for the constitutional succession of the Vice 
Presidents to the Presidency on the death 
of the President during his term of office. 
Seven Presidents have died in office—two 
Whigs, four Republicans and one Democrat 
—all since the beginnings of the convention 
system. 


Patterns in Confirmation and 
Rejection of Leadership 

The Presidents who seriously undertook 
to secure renornination and a second term 
were the first to give substance to the role 
of top national party leadership. Success in 
achieving the renornination was one type of 
[)roof of their effectiveness as party leaders. 
Vice Presidents who succeeded to the Presi¬ 
dency were obviously in a weaker position 
to assert party leadership than Presidents 
who had been elected directly to the office. 
Defeated presidential candidates, as titular 
leaders, were in a w'eaker position still. 
Nevertheless, from the beginnings of the 
convention system, all three types of party 
leaders have occasionally sought nomina¬ 
tions to succeed themselves. When the in¬ 
stances in each category are examined, it 
becomes apparent that there have been 
significant long-term developments that are 
undoubtedly related to institutional change 
in the national government, in the posts of 
top party leadership, and in the Presidency. 

Presidents Eleeted 
Direethj to the Office 

As Tables 6.1, 6.2, and 6.3 suggest, in¬ 
cumbent Presidents who were elected di¬ 
rectly to the office have generally been far 
more successful in obtaining renornination 
than either of the other two classes of party 
leader. At the beginning of the convention 
system, Jackson (in 1832) and Van Buren (in 
1840) were renominated to succeed them¬ 
selves; after that no further instance oc¬ 
curred until 1864. This was an era of one- 
term Presidencies and of frequent rejection 
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of the President as party leader. The Whig 
platform of 1844 advocated a oiie-teim 
limit. James K. Polk announced that lie 
would not he a candidate lor a second teem; 
Franklin Pierce tried for the nomination 
and failed. James Kuchanan lound it ex- 
pcdicut not to make the effort. The four- 
year limitation was accepted in principle to 
the point where Horace Greeley could use 
it editorially as a substantial argument 
against the rcnominalion of Ahraliani IJn- 
Kfln in jSG.f. With Lincoln and Ulysses S. 
Cirant, however, the two-teini tradition was 
restored. By 1892, even as weak a President 
as Benjamin Harrison was able to secure 
renomination in the face of factional oj)- 
position, although perhaps in part because 
the supporters of William McKinley ex¬ 
pected a })arty defeat and wished to save 
their man for 18()G. 

For most of a century it has been as¬ 
sumed that a regularly elected President is 
entitled to his party’s nomination for a sec¬ 
ond term. The tradition is so firmly estab¬ 
lished that contesting candidacies for the 
nomination of the party in power have 
rarely been discussed in recent decades, un¬ 
less the President’s own availability for a 
second term is for some reason in doubt. 
The conflict over the Taft renomination in 
iyi2, with Theodore Roosevelt available as 
the alternative, is the only outstanding case 
to the contrary. 

Vice Presidents 
Succeeding to the Presidency 

All of the seven Vice Presidents who be¬ 
came President through death of the pre¬ 
vious incumbent sought parly nominations 
for the next full term as President. Of the 
four nineteenth-century cases—John Tyler, 
^^illard Fillmore, Andrew Johnson, and 
Chester A. Arthur—not one was able to se¬ 
cure the presidential nomination of the 
party by which he had previously been 
nominated for Vice President. 

Tyler and Johnson had both been mem¬ 
bers of the opposite party before their vice- 


presidential nomination. They had been 
selected partly for that reason, in order to 
balance the ticket in a time when part) 
lines were often crossed. After gaining the 
presidential office each discovered that any 
hope of a furl her nomination would have 
to come from their earlier associates. Tyler 
received a futile nomination from a splinter 
convention ol bis old party. Johnson, after 
his impeachment trial, hoped for vindi¬ 
cation as a Democratic nominee. He actu¬ 
ally received fir, votes on the first ballot in 
the 181)8 Democratic convention, but was 
not taken seriously by the party leaders 
and soon disapj)carcd from the balloting.* 
Fillmore and Arthur belonged to minor¬ 
ity factions in the Whig and Republican 
parties, and they too had been put on the 
ticket for balancing purposes. They were in 
no position to exercise strong party leader¬ 
ship after becoming President. Although 
each received substantial support for the 
presidential nomination in his respective 
party convention, both were defeated. 

The change in j)racticc was striking when 
it came; and the growing power of the Pres¬ 
idency was probably mainly responsible for 
the change. F.ach of the three Vice Presi¬ 
dents succeeding to the Presidency since 
William McKinley’s election in 1896 easily 
won nomination to succceel himself, and 
won the election as well. The strength of 
'I’heodorc Roosevelt as a popular leader was 
doubtless a factor in timing the change. But 
by 1924 even a Calvin Coolidge could be 
nominated for the full term without much 
opposition. In the Democratic party, where 
the problem has arisen only once, the claim 
to the nomination was successfully main¬ 
tained by President Harry S. Truman in 
1948. 

If a Vice President succeeds to the office 
of President, political leaders, political 
writers, and the public generally now seem 
to agree that he automatically becomes the 

^CJiarlcs H. Coleman, The Election of 1868 
(1933), pp. 159-Co: Claude G. Bowers, The Tragic 
Era (1929), pp. 226, 229. Both authors cite various 
sources, including The Diary of Gideon Welles 
(1911), Vol. 3, pp. 383. 396, 398. 
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leader of his party and will be a strong can¬ 
didate for the next nomination. A Vice 
President who succeeded very late in the 
presidential term might find himself at a 
i;ictical disadvantage, although there is 
some value under the Twenty-second 
Aniendinent in succeeding late enough to 
he eligible for two further nominations. 
Theodore Roosevelt and Truman both had 
ample time to consolidate their positions. 
Coolidge managed to do so with only ten 
months between Harding’s death and the 
Republican convention of the following 
year, and in the face of the many scandals 
inheiited from llie Harding regime. 
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Titular Leaders 

Who Had Suffered Electoral Defeat 

I'he titular leaders have also gained 
strength in recent decades, and this devel¬ 
opment also is probably related to changes 
in the status of the Presidency, which con¬ 
fer a growing importance on any major- 
party candidate for the office. For a long 
period the possibility of renomination was 
remote for almost all defeated major-parly 
candidates; in the present century the trend 
has been the other way. 

Martin Van Buren was the first titular 
leader to seek renomination and to fail to 


Table 6.3. Success and Failure in Achieving Renomination— 
T’i i ular Leaders Who Had Suffered Electoral Defeat 


Did Not Seek Renomination 
in Party Convention Next 
Following Defeat® 


G. B. McClellan, 18G8 

H. Seymour, 1872 

S. J. 'Eilden, 1880 
W, S. Hancock, 1884 
W. J. Bryan, 1904,° 1912 
J. M. Cox, 1924 
J. W. Davis, 1928 

NATIONAL REPUBLICAN, WHIG, AND REPUBLICAN PARTIES 

H. Clay, 1836*^ H. Clay, 1848 'F. E. Dewey, 1948 

W. Scott, 1856® W. L. Willkic, 1944 

J. C. Fremont, i860 
J. G. Blaine, 1888 

B. Harrison, 1896,** 

W. H. Taft, i9i6»* 

C. E. Hughes, 1920 
H. Hoover, 1936^ 

A. M. Landon, 1940 

T. E. Dewey, 1952® 

“ In this column the year given is the one in which the titular leader would have bcTii required to seek 
renomination had he not decided to retire voluntarily, corresponding to the years of actioii in the other 
columns. 

‘‘Had served one term as President and had failed of re-election for a second term. 

® Had previously been nominated and defeated twice when declining to stand for a third consecutive 
nomination. 

**The National Republican party disintegrated after holding one convention and made no further 
nomination. 

•I'lie Whig party disintegrated after losing with Scott and held no national convention in 1856. 


Sought Renomination 
Unsuccessfully 

DEMOCRAllC PARTY 

M. Van Buren, 1844'* 
L. Ca.ss, 1852 
A. E. Smith, 1932 


Renominated Once 
or Moic 


G. Cleveland, 1892^ 

W. J. Bryan, 1900, 1908 
A, E. Stevenson, 1956 
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achieve it. Although he had been defeated 
in the election of 1840, he had the prestige 
of a previous term in the White House to 
sustain his candidacy for the party nomina- 
f/o/j in 18^1. lie was generally recognized as 
the party leader and his renoniination was 
anticipated, but he failed to obtain the rc- 
(juired two thirds vole. Henry Clay was 
twice nominated fur the Presidency by 


race and near-victory. But neither Willkie 
nor his successor, Thomas E. Dewey, suf¬ 
fered from siniilai inhibitions; and uIrk- 
Wh’JJkie failed in igp}, Dewey succeeded in 
1948, In similar fashion, Adhii Stevenson 
won renomination in the Democratic party 
in iqr/) after a period in which no one since 
Bryan had done so. In both parties the basis 
has' thus been laid for the claim that a 
defeated candidate is entitled to another 


major-party national conventions, but not 
by the same political party. The National 
Republican party, which gave him the 
honor in 1831, Jicid no convention in 1836; 
in i8.pj he was nominated by the Whigs, 
but, as their tifular leader, failed of renomi- 
nation in 18.48. With the added obstacle of 
the two thirds rule, Lewis Cass likewise 
failed of renomination as the titular leader 
of the Democrats in 1852. Therealter no de¬ 
feated candidate of either major party 
sought renejmination by Ids own party’s na¬ 
tional conventiem until Grover Cleveland's 
successful effort in 1892. Many of the for¬ 
mer candidates dropped out of political life 
almost comjiletely after their defeat. This 
was true of such relatively recent candidates 
as James M. Cox and John W. Davis. They 
had acfiieved only limited fame before their 
respective nominations; they were deci¬ 
sively defeated; and they took little interest 
in acting as party leaders without benefit of 
public office. 

William Jennings Bryan was the first to 
achieve renomination in either party with¬ 
out benefit of a previous term in the White 
House; and he achieved it twice although 
not consecutively, in 1900 and 1908. In the 
Republican party, no defeated presidential 
candidate seems to have tried openly for a 
second nomination until tlie time of Wen¬ 
dell L. Willkie, whose attempt came to 
grief in the j^rimarics of 1944. James C. 
Blaine probably considered the possibility 
after his defeat in 1884, and continued to 
have strong factional support, but he took 
liimself out of the running early in 1888. 
Charles Evans Hughes rejected the role of 
])arty leader after his defeat in the election 
of 1916, notwithstanding his creditable 


try if lie has made a good race. 

Patterns in Leadership Succession 

When a previous party leader is unavail¬ 
able, or is rejected, any one of several pat¬ 
terns of succession may c^perate, as previ¬ 
ously noted. I'he instances arc brought to¬ 
gether in Table 6.4. 

Inheritance 

Inheritance by an understudy whom the 
outgoing leader lias selected is a common 
form of succession in human organizations 
of all types, but it has not happened often 
in the making of presidential nominations 
under the convention system. The nomina¬ 
tions of Van Buren in 1836 and of William 
H. I’aft in 1908 seem to be the only two 
cases that can be clearly identified. In both, 
a powerful second-term President was retir¬ 
ing from office and in his capacity as party 
leader took an overt interest in the succes¬ 
sion. 

An already outstanding member of the 
leadership group may also sometimes “in¬ 
herit” the party nomination without a con¬ 
test from other leaders, usually as the result 
of general agreement on his pre-eminent 
‘‘availability” in a situation of relative 
party harmony. Clay’s first and second nom¬ 
inations occurred in situations of this kind. 
Herbert Hoover’s nomination in 1928 falls 
into this pattern rather than into that of 
inheritance as an understudy, since Coo- 
lidge had assumed a hands-off attitude to¬ 
ward the next nomination. By coincidence, 
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I Tabi,e 6.4. Patterns ok Leadership Succession Through Nominations in 

National Party Conventions, 1832-1956-' 


Inheritance 


Inner Group Compromise Facticmal 

Selection in Stalemate Victory 


DEMOCRATIC PARTi' 


M. Van Buren, 1836 
A. E. Smith, 1928 


L. Cass, 1848 

G. B. McClellan, 1864 

H. Greeley, 1872 

W. S. Hancock, 1880 
G. Cleveland, 1884 
A. B. Parker, 1904 


J. K. Polk, 1844 
F. Pierce, 1852 
li. Seymour, 1868 
j. W. Davis, 1924 


J. Buchanan, 1856 
S. A. Dout^las, i860 
S. J. Tilden, 1876 
W. J. Bryan, 189O 
W. Wilson, 1912 
J. M. Cox, 1920 
F. D. Roosevelt, 1932 
A. E. Stevenson, 1952 


NATIONAL REPUBLICAN, WHIG, AND REPUBLICAN PARTIES 


H. Clay, 1831, 1844 
W. H. Taft,‘ 1908 
H. Hoover, 1928 


J. C. Fremont, 1856 
U. S. Grant, 1868 
C. E. Hughes, 1916 
A. M. Landon, 1936 


R. B. Hayes, 1876 
J. A. Garfield, 1880 
W. G. Harding, 1920 


W. H. Harrison, 1840 
Z. Taylor, 1848 
W. Scott, 1832 

A. Lincoln, i860 
J. G. Blaine, 1884 

B. Harrison, 1888 
W. McKinley, 1896 
W. L. Willkie, 1940 
T. E. Dewey, 1944 

D. D. Eisenhower, 1952 


“ The period is treaied as Ijcginning in 1832 for the reasons noted in Chapter 2, footnote 22, although 
Clay's nomination for 1832 actually occurred in 1831, as related in Chapter 2. 


A1 Smith's nomination in the same year fell 
into the same pattern also, when William 
G. McAdoo, his previous strong opponent, 
conceded the nomination by announcing 
tliat he would not again enter the contest. 

Inner Grot 4 p Selection 

Processes of “inner group" selection can 
be said to occur at times in the American 
political parties at the national level, but 
only if the term “inner group" is given a 
rather special meaning. As noted in pre¬ 
vious chapters, the American national par¬ 
ties do not ordinarily have any single or 
genuinely cohesive inner group that is 
dominant for all party affairs, except in the 
party in power when leadership has become 
firmly centered in the President. But there 
have been recurring occasions when the 


dominant leaders of the various groups 
have seemed disposed to work together in¬ 
formally on a sort of federated basis. Usu¬ 
ally these occasions have arisen in prepara¬ 
tion for a specific national convention and 
have not lasted long when the convention 
was over. 

Selection by such an “inner grouji" from 
within its own ranks has occurred in some 
instances under circumstances akin to in¬ 
heritance by an understudy or by a pre¬ 
viously outstanding leader. Usually, how¬ 
ever, a larger element of comjietition is 
involved, there being less of a previous con¬ 
sensus on the outstanding availability of 
any one possible nominee. Cass's nomina¬ 
tion in 1848 had elements of inheritance, 
but there was a considerable amount of 
conflict at the convention even though Cass 
seemed to have the support of the incum- 
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bent Polk administration. Clevelands first 
nomination in 1884 reflected the renewed 
ascendancy o[ the Tildcn iaction along 
with the strength of Cleveland’s own posi¬ 
tion as governor of New York. He was the 
only nominee c hosen by an inner group to 
win election and become an elfectivc leader 
as President. Alfred Af. Landon was some¬ 
thing of an oddity as a nominee in 1936, 
but wns a rccogni/ed Iciulcr within the 
l):iny hieniichy, having a strong appeal as 
the only outstunding Rcpubliain governor 
In ofTicc ill the time. 

Selection by an inner group iroin outside 
its own ranks implies the existence of an 
inncT group with power to dominate the 
jiarty as a whole but containing no suitable 
candidate anir)ng its members. With the 
general election at stake, it sometimes be¬ 
comes a better risk for such a group to run 
an ‘outsider” and perhaps win, than to 
maintain undivided control but probably 
lose the election. But the ‘‘outsider," if he 
runs and is defeated, usually finds himself 
soon rejected as a leader. 

The pattern of selection by an inner 
group from outside its own ranks has been 
remarkably unsuccessful in recruiting can¬ 
didates who could win or provide party 
leadership. Such selection has rarely oc¬ 
curred in the Democratic party except un¬ 
der conditions of extraordinary party weak¬ 
ness, as in the nomination of CJeorge B. 
McClellan in 1864, Horace Greeley in 
1872, and Alton B. Parker in 1904. Win¬ 
field S. Hancock's nomination in 1880, how¬ 
ever, w^as not an expression of w^eakness. 
Widely known as a military hero and out¬ 
standing Democrat, he was on active duty 
as the commanding general of the Atlantic 
Division of the Army when nominated in 
1880. He continued in the post during the 
campaign and after his defeat. Whig and 
Republican cases of outsider selection by 
an inner group included those of Fremont 
in 1856, Grant in 1868, and Hughes in 1916. 

Of the seven “outsider” candidates chosen 
by major-party inner groups. Grant was the 
only one to be elected, and he was never 


cflective as a party leader even though hr 
easily w'on renominaiion. Of the oilu*, si\. 
Greeley died immediately after Iiis delt^L 
and Preinont, McClellan, Hancock, and 
Parker were virtually untec()gni/(‘tl as titn 
lar leaders. Hughes, by far the ablest ot 
the group, promptly took himsell ou\ oi 
the party leadership after his clelcat.' 

Compromise in Stalemate 

Seven compromise candidates have been 
chosen in stalemated conventions, foiii 
DenKfCratic and three Republican. Two of 
the seven were die nominees of a party in 
power: Rutherford B. Hayes, iS/O, and 
James A. Garfield, 1880; both were in the 
Republican party and both won. In each of 
these two cases, the incumbent President 
refrained frenn making any noteworthy ef¬ 
fort to influence the succession, and the 
convention was badly split, with the strong¬ 
est faction supporting a front-runner who 
fell short of a majority. The “anti” groups 
started with several candidates and acute 
dilferences among them; in 1876, the fac¬ 
tions opposed to James G. Blaine were 
eventually able to compromise on Hayes, 
and in 1880, those opposed to a thii d nomi¬ 
nation for former President Grant were 
able to ccjmpromise on Garfield. 

In the other five cases, all of which oc¬ 
curred in a party out of pcjwer, the even¬ 
tual compromise candidate was acceptable 
to all of the major factions represented in 
the convention. The nomination was thus 
a major act of interfactional concilation. 
The first tw^o such nominations, those of 
James K. Polk, 1844, and Franklin Pierce, 
1852, occurred in the early years of the 

* In the earlier version of this analysis, published 
in the Western Political Quarterly (see foot note 1 of 
this chapter), Parker and Hancock were regarded as 
inner group selections from within. On further con¬ 
sideration, the Parker case seems much closer to 
that of Hughes, since Parker had been on the hendi 
of the highest New York State court for many 
years, had withdrawn from active politics, and, like 
Hughes, refused to campaign for the nomination 
prior to the convention. Hancock, as noted in the 
text, was on active military duty when nominated. 
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Democratic party after attempts at the re¬ 
nomination of a previous titular leader 
had reached a position of stalemate. The 
other three, Horatio Seymour, i8GS, and 
fohn W. Davis, 1924, in the Democratic 
party, and Warren G. Harding, 1920, in the 
Republican, all occurred in factional situ¬ 
ations where the previous titular leader 
Iiad lost all standing or had specifically 
taken himself out of the running. 

Most of the seven compromise candidates 
just named liavc been consid{.'d “dark 
liorse” nominees, that peculiar appellation 
of American politics. But there is no gen¬ 
erally agreed definition of what constitutes 
a “dark horse” in the nominating contests. 
On its face, the term seems to imply an 
unanticipated or minor candidate whose 
victory was a surprise. According to Sidney 
Hyman, the oral tradition of American 
politics holds that the authentic dark horses 
were only five: Polk, Pierce, Hayes, Gar¬ 
field, and Davis, to whom he would add 
Harding and Willkie.'* But Willkie quali¬ 
fied as a dark horse, if at all, only because 
of the extent to which his nomination was 
a surprise to many observers. He had been 
campaigning vigorously for several months 
before the convention, was the avowed 
candidate of an important aggregation of 
party supporters, and was certainly the 
most highly illuminated dark horse in his¬ 
tory if he is to be accepted as such. In any 
event, he was not a compromise candidate 
in a situation of convention deadlock. 

If unexpected acceptance as a com¬ 
promise candidate is a major criterion of 
the dark horse species, there can be no 
question about the inclusion of Harding 
in the list—and Seymour must also be added, 
as has been done here.® In Seymour’s case, 
the element of sur2)rise and of comjjromise 
arose out of his own determination not to 

‘Sidney Hyman. "Sizc-up of the Dark Horse 
Species,” The New York Times Magazine, Nov. 6, 
• 95 .'). PP- 9. 67-69, 71-72, 76. 

‘Seymour has been classified as a dark horse 
candidate by many scholars, including Charles £. 
Merriam, Harold F. Gosnell, Edward M. Sait, and 
Howard R. Penniinan. 


be considered for the nomination. He was 
so highly esteemed within the party that 
he jjiobably could have been nominated 
on an early ballot at the Democratic con¬ 
vention of 1868, if he had been willing to 
run for the nomination in advance of the 
convention. In the end, the nomination 
was forced upon him after it had become 
apparent that the convention was reluctant 
to give even a simple majority to atiy other 
candidate.^ 

Others sometimes mentioned as dark 
horse candidates arc Benjamin Harrison, 
in 1888, and William Jennings Bryan, in 
1890, both of whom are included in a 
formal listing of the species by two eminent 
.scholars.® In the Republican convention of 
1888 the confu.sion of the opening ballots 
was mainly due to a hope that Blaine, who 
was in Europe, would reconsider his pre¬ 
vious decision not to run. John Sherman, 
the early front-runner, was never near a 
majority. Harri.son, who had been a Blaine 
supporter in 188.2, became the runner-up 
early in the balloting when much of the 
Blaine faction consolidated behind him. 
Eventually he became the winner, when 
other factional elements moved to him, but 
without any significant capitulation on the 

’ A dose study of tlic convention voting, including 
the shifts by slates that came early in the critical 
bailor, indicates that if Ohio had not broken for 
Seymour when it diil, Thomas A. Hendricks of 
Indiana would have obtained a clear majority on 
that ballot, after which he might have gone on to 
secure the necessary two thirds. Hendricks was one 
of the pcrcntiial candidates for the party nomina> 
tion; after (iicelcy's death in 1872, Hendricks re¬ 
ceived most of the Greeley vote in the electoral 
college; he was the Democratic vice-presidential 
candidate in 1876 on the Tildcn ticket that so 
nearly won; he was elected with Cleveland in 1884, 
and died in office as Vice President in 1885. 

® Charles E. Merriam and Harold F. Gosnell, The 
American Party System (3d ed., 1940), p. 313. In 
addition, Merriam and Gosnell included the seven 
nominations of the present tabulation. Their major 
criterion in composing their list was that of com¬ 
promise candidates, whom they also refer to as 
“dark horses,” candidates that came forward “only 
after the others were deadlocked and evidently 
unable to command the retiuisite \oles for nomina¬ 
tion.” 

Benjamin Harrison was included as a compromise 
candidate in the version of this analysis published 
in the Western Political Quarterly. 
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part of the Sherman supporters. The nomi- “The faction holding the leadership” de 
nation required eiglit ballots, but the con- notes the supporters of a President in nffict 
vcniion was never deadlocked. or those of a tilular leader expected to seek 

In a somewhat similar fashion at the renominalion. A nomination occurs under 

Democratic convention of 1896, there was conditions of coordinate factionalism when 
a wain cleavage. The gold and silver Demo- “no one faction was pietiously in dear con- 
cracs were in sharp conflict, but the Silver- trol of the parly leadership and several 
ites were so dearly in the majority that the factions were stiuggling to obtain it. 
contest for the nomination went on mainly Seven cases of nomination through sue 
withit] their ranks, liryan was not the leader cessfiil insurgent factionalism can be identi- 
at the beginning, but he gained steadily and lied.^" Four of these cases occurred before 
there was no deadlock. Hence there seem to the Civil War, two in the Whig party and 
be adequate grounds for excluding Harri- two in the Democratic. In 1848, when 
son and Bryan from the group of com- Henry Clay, the outstanding Whig and 

promise, or dark horse, candidates.® the titular leader of his party, sought re- 

nomination, he was defeated and General 
Factional Victory Zachary Taylor was nominated instead.’® 

In 1852, President Millard Fillmore, the 
Factional victory can occur as a sue- second of the Whig Vice Presidents who had 

cessful nominating pattern under conditions succeeded to the Presidency, sought the 

either of factional insurgency or of what nomination. His nomination for Vice Presi- 

can be called coordinate factionalism, dent on the Taylor ticket had been a sop 

The difference between the two conditions to a minority faction, and he did not 

was not important in early decades of the achieve recognition as a strong party leader 

convention system, but it has become im- while President. Although he led on the 

portant in the party in power and con- first convention ballot, he failed of nomina- 

ceivably might become important in the tion. General Winfield Scott was nominated 

party out of power. The respective groups after fifty-three ballots, thus eliminating 

of cases therefore merit some separate dis- Fillmore—while also destroying the party, 

cussion, even though they have been con- President Pierce sought renomination by 
solidated in Table 6.4 and in the later the Democratic party in 1856 but lost the 

tables of this chapter. For present purposes, nomination to James Buchanan, his Minis- 

a nomination occurs through successful ac- ter to F.ngland, w'ho had been a major con- 

tion by an insurgent faction when the fac- tender for the nomination on previous oc- 

tion holding the leadership is overthrown.’® casions. With a further deepening in the 

•The earlier version of the present analysis also split within the Democratic party. President 

included James M. Cox, the Democratic nominee of - 

1920, among the compromise candidates. Cox might the party organization as a whole." David, Moos, 

be regarded as a compromise candidate in the sense and Goldman, op. cit., Vol. i, p. ii. 

that he was probably the most generally acceptable ” Ibid., p. 9. 

second choice for the supporters of William G. “The definition of insurgency tliat has been 
Mc. 4 doo, A. Mitchell Palmer, and Alfred E. Smith, applied here reflects the present status of a Presi- 

Also, the convention was_ a sticky atlair, since it took dent as party leader and the status that seems to be 

forty-four ballots to arrive at the nomination. But in process of achievement for the out-party titular 

Cox was not a dark horse, although he did little leader; but that status existed much less clearly in 

to advance his own candidacy prior to the conven- the past. The definition has been applied to past 

tion. His record as governor of Ohio was outstand- experience partly to bring out the changes in atti- 

ing, he polled over 12 per cent of the convention tudes and in practice that have occurred, 

vote on the first ballot, and he gained strength ” In the earlier version of this analysis the nomi- 
steadily throughout the convention. nation of Taylor in 1848 was treated as a case of 

“"Faction" has been defined as “a number of inner group selection from outside its own ranks; 

leaders and other adherents of a political party who but this classification seems untenable in view of the 

are cooperating with each other for the purpose of fact that Henry Clay was actively seeking renomina- 

controlling or influencing the formal behavior of lion. 
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Buchanan made no effort to secure his own 
renomination in 1860, but did attempt to 
act as parly leader by opposing Stephen A. 
Douglas and giving at least tacit support to 
Vice President John C. Breckinridge. The 
Douglas elements eventually nominated 
their man at Baltimore in what continues 
to be regarded as the “regular” Democratic 
convention of i860, though Breckinridge 
was nominated by bolting elements in a 
rump convention. 

All four cases clearly represented success¬ 
ful insurgency, if a President or a titular 
leader is to be regarded as the lead<;r of his 
parly when he is actively attempting to 
function as such. But they also pointed to 
the disorder in the party system that pre¬ 
ceded the Civil War, and to the weakness 
of the Presidency as a post of party leader¬ 
ship at the time. 

The fifth case was that of President 
Chester A. Arthur in 1884. Arthur, who 
succeeded from the Vice Presidency, had 
difficulty in as.serting his leadership in the 
fate of opposing party elements strongly 
entrenched in Congress. He tried for re¬ 
nomination but, after four ballots, was 
defeated by James G. Blaine. Since his clay, 
no President has sought renomination with¬ 
out getting it. 

Important insurgent attempts to capture 
the nomination have occurred in both 
parties since the turn of the century, most 
notably in the Republican party in 1912, 
where the attempt was unsuccessful. Two 
attempts that can be considered insurgency 
and that were victorious, the sixth and 
seventh of the series, were those of Frank¬ 
lin D. Roosevelt in 1932 and Dewey in 
1944, both of whom defeated titular lead¬ 
ers. 

As these instances reveal, what has here 
been called insurgency has rarely been suc¬ 
cessful except when it was still unrecog¬ 
nized as such. Accepted notions of what 
constitutes "insurgency” in American presi¬ 
dential politics have undoubtedly gone 
through a lengthy evolution in reaching 
their present position. An attempt to un¬ 


seat an incumbent President by preventing 
his nomination for a second term would 
currently be regarded almost universally as 
insurgency, regardless of whether the in¬ 
cumbent President was originally elected 
as such or not, but during past decades at¬ 
tempts of this kind were viewed with much 
tolerance within the parties. An attempt to 
prevent the second nomination of a de¬ 
feated candidate who has served actively 
and effectively as party leader is beginning 
to be recognized as insurgency, but was 
rarely so regarded when Franklin D. Roose¬ 
velt and Tlioinas E. Dewey w’on their first 
presidential nominations. When a retiring 
President or titular leader is merely at¬ 
tempting to influence the succession, oppos¬ 
ing candidates arc seldom considered in¬ 
surgents unless they are leading small dis¬ 
sident minorities that refuse to go along 
with the obvious sentiment of die majority 
within the party. 

The field is open for the processes of co¬ 
ordinate factionalism when the retiring 
President declines an active role in the 
succession, or when his party faction has 
found no candidate to back. The field is 
also open in the out-party when there is no 
titular leader who is seeking renomination. 
This type of situation has occurred fre¬ 
quently. Sometimes the nomination has 
gone to the leader or candidate of one of 
the coordinate factions: on other occasions, 
the lines of factional w'arfare have been 
drawn so evenly that stalemate has com¬ 
pelled a compromise choice under the cit- 
cumstances j)reviously noted. 

The first Harrison, in 1840, and Lincoln, 
in i860, were both the nominees of new 
political parties, although Henry Glay was 
an important figure in the first case, and 
William FI. Seward in the second. Samuel J. 
Tilden in 1876 was the nominee of a party 
whose last previous nominee had died be¬ 
fore the electoral votes were counted. Cox 
in 1920 was the candidate of a party whose 
leader. President Woodrow Wilson, had 
been ill and was not inclined to take an 
active interest in the succession. Benjamin 
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Harrison in 1888, William McKinley in own relation to the faction by which thc\ 


]8g6, Wilson in lyts, Willkie in ig^o, and 
Eisenhower in were each candidates 

of a })arly out of ])ower at the time of their 
nomination and in wliich the previous 
nominee was generally regarded as out of 
the running. 'I'hesc were all cases in which 
processes of coordinate factionalism oj)- 
erated to give the nomination to the leader 
or the candidate of a major faction. 

The Bryan nomination of 1896 and the 
Stevenson nomination of 1952 have also 
been treated as factional victories within 
situations of coordinate factionalism, al¬ 
though it might have been possible to de¬ 
fine Bryan’s nomination as a case of success¬ 
ful insurgency against the Cleveland fac¬ 
tion, and Stevenson’s as the successful de¬ 
feat of insurgents Estes Kefauver and Rich¬ 
ard B. Russell. But in 1896 the Cleveland 
faction had lost its position of leadership 
before the convention opened. Cleveland 
himself was belated in renouncing third- 
term ambitions, and his faction was de¬ 
feated in the national committee on the 
choice of convention city and had no candi¬ 
date with enough strength to deadlock the 
convention uncler the two thirds rule.^* In 
1952 the Truman faction was strong, but 
had been unable to find an adequate candi¬ 
date before the convention, sintc Adlai 
Stevenson refused to serve as a Truman 
undcrstiuly. Heme it would seem too much 
to brand the Kefauver and Russell candi¬ 
dacies of 1952 as insurgency, although they 
may have been so considered by President 
I’ruman and his associates.’"’ 

'I’lie differing outcomes in the various 
factional contests, whether insurgent or co¬ 
ordinate, may be further illuminated by 
classifying the candidates according to their 

“ Ralph M. Goldman, “Parly Chairmen and Party 
V'aciion, 1789-1900,” unpublished doctoral disserta¬ 
tion, I’nivcrsity of Chicago, 1951, pp. 585-87, 596. 

“According to Albcn VV’. Barkley, assurance of 
prcsidental support for his own canilidacy was given 
him at a White House conference in which "the 
President . . . remarked that it had been traditional 
in this country that any outgoing President, if he so 
desired, could virtually nominate his successor.” 
(Barkley, That Reminds Ate, 1954, p. S30.) 


are put forward. 

A candidate may himself be a factional 
leader, or he may be an outsider, or be¬ 
tween these two extremes he may be a 
subordinaie leader (*r a relatively inactive 
member of the faction. For example, Mc¬ 
Kinley, Wilson, and Dewey were factional 
leaders: there was no one more important 
in their faction nor more representative of 
its aims. William Henry Harrison, I’aylor, 
and Eisenhower, at least in the early stages 
of his candidacy, were outsiders recruited 
by a faction in search of a winner. Others 
arc more difficult to classify, but insofar 
as their position in this respect was definite 
it called for a specific tyj)e of strategy. 

A recognized factional leader must fight 
openly against the field; he is limited in 
the areas where he can be built uj) as a 
second choice, for as a rule he will have at 
least one unbending opponent. A candidate 
from the outside may have a better chance 
to pick up second-choice votes, esj)ccially 
in factions that arc not diametrically op¬ 
posed to the faction that is his particular 
sponsor. 

Candidates who are factional leaders gen¬ 
erally take an active part in the strategy of 
the campaigns. Those from outside are apt 
to be more in the position of passengers on 
a band wagon operated by the faction, 
while the activities of others in intennedi- 
ate ]X)sitions may vary from an appearance 
of abstention to overt participation. 

Continuity and Change in the 
Patterns of Nomination 

In the preceding pages of this chapter, 
the major-party presidential nominations 
since 1832 have been classified as either the 
confirmation of the existing party leader¬ 
ship or a choice of new leadership through 
one or another of four different avenues of 
succession. The sixty-three cases are now 
recapitulated, in Tables 6.5 and 6.5, for the 
periods 1832-1892 and 1896-1956. These 



Iable 6.5. Patterns in Major-Party Presiden iial Nominations 
Sinc:e 1832; BY Major Paruks*^ 


Typo of Nomination 

Democratic 

Republican^’ 

Majfir-l’arty 

'Total 

1832- 

1892 

1896- 

1956 

1832- 

1892 

1896 • 
• 95 <> 

1831- 1 

1892 

896- 

>956 

A. Confirmation 

4 

8 

3 

7 

7 


B. Inheritance 

i 

I 

2 

2 

3 

3 

C. Inner Group Selection 

5 

I 

2 

2 

7 

3 

D. Oimpromise in Stalemate 

3 

1 

2 

I 

5 

2 

K. Factional Victory 

3 

5 

6 

4 

9 

9 

Total 

16 

16 

15 

16 

V 

32 


“Data for Type A from Tables (i.i, 0.2, and 6.3; included are 14 cases of rcnoniination of an incumbent 
President elected as such, 3 cases of nomination of a President who had succeeded from the Vice Presidency 
through death of the incumbent, and 5 cases of renomination of an incumbent titular leader. Other 
data from Table 6.4. 

^ Includes National Republican and Whig. 


Tabi.e 6.6. Paiterns in Major-Party Presidential Nominations Since 1832; 
BY In-Power and Out-of-Power Status of the Parties*^ 



Party 

in 

Party Out 


Power 

of Power 


1832- 

1 

00 

1832- 

1896- 

Type of Nomination 

1892 

>956 

1892 

>956 

A. Confirmation 

6 

I I 

I 

4 

B. Inheritance 

2 

2 

1 

I 

C. Inner Group Selection 

2 

0 

5 

3 

D. Compromise in Stalemate 

2 

0 

3 

2 

E. Factional Victory 

4 

3 

5 

6 

Total 

16 

16 

15 

16 


“ “In-power” and “out-power” status was determined in accordance with whether the currently incum¬ 
bent President had been elected on the party ticket. The result is anomalous to the extent that it classifies 
the Whig party as holding power during John Tyler's administration, and the Republican party during 
Andrew Johnson's; but the result would be even more anomalous if the Democratic party were regarded 
as holding power in those instances. 
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periods divide the total experience under 
the convention system of nominations into 
two equal portions. The breaking point 
also coincides with the critical election year 
of iSgf). The comparisons that can be made 
between the figures for the period ending 
in 1892 and those for (he one beginning in 
iSgfi therefore liave spccinl interest in con¬ 
nection with the study of long-term changes 
in the nominnting process and the party 
system, 

Interparttj Comparisons 

The vnrioiis nominating patterns have 
occurred about as often in one party as the 
other since (See Table (i.y,.) Differ¬ 

ences were more apparent in tlie earlier 
period, probably the most notable being 
the greater number of inner group nomi¬ 
nees among the Democrats before 1892, and 
(he corresj)ondingIy greater number of 
nominations arising out of successful fac¬ 
tional contests among the Whigs and Re- 
])ublicans dining the same period. 4 'hesc 
difTerences, although not statistically sig¬ 
nificant, are consistent with the greater sta¬ 
bility and continuity of the Democrats as 
the older party, and the turmoil tliat at¬ 
tended the breakup of the Whig party and 
the inception of the Republican. 

PYom one period to the other, tlie num¬ 
ber of nominations that confirmed an ex¬ 
isting leadership or recognized inheritance 
rose from just under one third of the total 
to over one half. Other nominations that 
occurred without much of a contest and 
rellected inner group consensus followed an 
opposite trend; they comprised nearly one 
quarter of the nominations in the first sixty 
years and fell to one tenth in the second. 
Compromise nominations in situations of 
factional stalemate made up one sixth of 
the total in the first period, one fifteenth in 
the second. Nominations that reflected suc¬ 
cess in a vigorous intra-party contest, arising 
either from insurgency or coordinate fac¬ 
tionalism, providetl nearly one third of the 
cases from the beginning, with no apparent 


national party conventions 

trend toward cither an increasing 01 a de¬ 
clining ])roportion of the total. 

In-Party Versus Out-Party 

When the cases arc regrouped in levms 
of the “in-power” and "out-ot-power" static 
of the respective parties at the rime of e:uli 
nomination (see Tabic it becomes ap 
parent that the “in-party” Jiad a prejionilei- 
aucc of the Type A nominations that con¬ 
firmed an existing top leader, in its case the 
incumbent President, while the '"out-party" 
less often confirmed its titular leader by 
giving him a second nomination. But in 
both in-party and out-party the number of 
confirming nominations was clearly on the 
upgrade. The in-party also had the pre- 
j)ondcranee of the Type B nominations 
that recognized a kind of inheritance of 
(he party leadership; here the numbers arc 
extremely small, but coincide in their lack 
of any indication of time trend by parly 
status or in total. 

Types C and D, inner group selections 
and compromise nominations respectively, 
again involve small numbers of cases, but 
are most remarkably coincidental in the 
closeness of pattern between the two types 
of nominations and between the two party 
statuses, with a down^vard shift in each of 
the possible comparisons between the time 
periods. 

Type E, successful factional nominations, 
reveals relatively little difference by party 
status and by lime period, but such differ¬ 
ences as do appear are consistent with what 
might be expected: factional contests lead¬ 
ing to factional victory in winning the 
nomination have been more common in 
the out-party than in the in-party—eleven 
cases to seven; and the number of such 
cases declined in the in-party while in¬ 
creasing in the out-party. 

The Patterns of the Future 

In all analytical work based upon small 
numbers of cases it is necessary to guard 
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against inferences that may have no 
basis other than purely random variations 
in the numbers. There is also danger in 
projecting into the future the observed 
trends of the past, however well ascertained 
those trends may be. Both of these dangers 
are undoubtedly great in any efFf>rt to look 
into the future on the basis of the present 
data. But the data may be more persuasive 
than would ordinarily be expected by sta¬ 
tisticians who are accustomed to dealing 
with large masses of figures.’'’’ 

If the fi3 cases are roiisiclered as a sample, ihc 
sampling problem has two aspects: (:) jf a larger 
number of nominations—say 500—had been made in 
I he past 125 years under similar conditions, would 
the jiroportions be substantially the same as for the 
G3 that did occur; (2) could a long series of nomina¬ 
tions in future years be expected to project the same 
rates of change that have developed in the first 125 
years? To answer both questions in the affirmative 
would doubtless be in some degree invalid, but 
taken together the resulting assumptions would 
represent the closest approximation to a valid basis 
for future cxpectaiions. 

In the use of the senes in this way, with such 
small numbers of cases, the mathematical difficul¬ 
ties become acute. Hut some assistance can be found 
in qualitative judgments of the political sentiments 
and habits that appear to have caused various 
aspects of the changing pattern, and an attempt can 
be made to evaluate their present influence. 

Four features add strength to the inferences that 
can be drawm Iroiii the data that have been collected 
in the pre.sent chapter. In the first place, all of the 
major-party presidential nominations made in party 
conventions have been included; 63 cases are not a 
large number, but in this instance they are all that 
have so far occurred over a period of a century and 
a quarter. 

In the second place, numbers as small as 4 to 10 
in a single cell of a table can be statistically sig¬ 
nificant when the relationships lean strongly in one 
direction. For example, if an event can happen in 
only one of two ways, the probability that 4 events 
will all happen in the same way by pure chance is 
approximately 6 in 100; for 5 cases, it is about 3 in 
100. In most statistical work, results are considered 
significant wlicii no more than 5 cases in 100 may 
be expected to deviate due to chance alone. 

In the third place, there is every reason to assume 
interrelationship between the cells in the tables. 
This has the consequence that figures that might be 
lacking in significance when taken in isolation come 
closer to becoming significant in connection with 
each other. For some specific pairs of cases, the 
standard formula for testing the significance of a 
difference between proportions can be used and will 
demonstrate statistically significant results. More 
important, however, is the fact that the total set 
of interrelationships within each table is one that 
can be read intelligibly in almost any direction by 


i2r. 

Any projection of trends on the basis of 
the figures alone would be hazardous in¬ 
deed; but, in the total historical context, 
the figures mainly have the effect of clari¬ 
fying and solidifying the largely qualitative 
estimates of what has already occurred that 
would otherwise be much more vague. 

The figures derive much of their over-all 
interest from the importance of precedent 
in politics. All political observers are aware 
of the great difficulty of doing something 
in politics that has never been done before, 
compared with the relative ease of doing it 
again after it has been done once. In the 
same way, it is difficult to reverse a prac¬ 
tice after it has occurred consecutively even 
twice, if it has the effect of producing a 
vested interest of some value. In this chap¬ 
ter, as well as elsewhere, it has been com¬ 
mon to find strings of cases all going in one 
direction, ending in a point of reversal after 
which they go consistently in the opposite 
direction. One example of this is provided 
by the seven Vice Presidents who succeeded 
to the Presidency on the death of the in¬ 
cumbent: the first four uniformly failed 
of nomination for the next full term; the 
later three uniformly achieved nomination. 
When some such reversal, or any novel 
event, occurs in political behavior, there 
is a strong presumption that some power¬ 
ful force has been brought to bear, such, 
for example, as the personality of Theodore 
Roosevelt in 1904. 

The precedents established in the sixty- 
three nominations studied in this chapter 
probably give the previous experience more 
predictive value than it might have as a 
simple statistical sample of a process reacli- 
ing into the future. But the precedent¬ 
setting events of the future must also be 

any experienced political analyst. When so read, 
moreover, the figures cohere in a pattern of mean¬ 
ing that has a remarkable degree of over-all con¬ 
sistency. 

In the fourth place, as a corollary of what has 
just been said, the figures have the effect of giving 
a concise, numerical form to a wide range of inter¬ 
locking estimates of past behavior, interpretive hy¬ 
potheses, and anticipations of the future in the 
making of presidential nominations. 
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(akcn into account. Unpredictable forces 
may enter at any time to change some 
aspects of the system, with nnprethrlablc 

i„5 rommcAB on possible toes ol nune 
lievcloiHiienJ, the inatenals asseinhUd > 
X’ /, ‘trr higbh relevant 

M/cZr/jf' sLit/st/a?Z;i/KtZys/s is merely a pot- 
non of zZie ern/enre to be mken into :ic- 
T/ic predictions that arc recorded 


count. 

here represent simply an clfort to clariiy 
the expectations that can reasonably be 
held at the present time. 

Probably the simplest prediction that can 
be made is that first-term Presidents who 
have been elected directly to the office will, 
when willing and available, continue to se¬ 
cure party renominations with a high degree 
of unanimity, as they have since iSG/j, 
and that in the election they will con¬ 
tinue to be extremely strong contenders. 
The latter part of this prediction is not as 
safe as the first part, since re-election for a 
second term implies eight years of con¬ 
tinuous tenure by the same political party. 
As noted in Chapter 3, the United States 
may be moving into an era of closer party 
balance and more frequent party overturn 
than has existed since 1896. 

Vice Presidents who succeed to the Presi¬ 
dency through death of the incumbent will 
proliably continue to secure nomination for 
a second term with little difficulty, as they 
have since 1904, and will continue to bene¬ 
fit from the prestige of the office in their 
quest for re-election. Succession by the 
death of the President will cause less di.s- 
ruption of party and governmental affairs 
in the future than in the past, to the extent 
that increasing attention is given to fac¬ 
tional and personal compatibility between 
the presidential and vice-presidential candi¬ 
dates of each party, rather than to “balanc¬ 
ing” the ticket. But the Eisenhower doc¬ 
trine on the selection of Vice Presidents has 
not yet been fully accepted.” 

The future of the titular leaders as candi¬ 
dates for the Presidency is full of uncer¬ 
tainties and imponderables. The institu- 

” See Chapter 4, footnote *3. 


tional position of the titular Icadcishi 
seems likely to continue to be sircnirihoncj 
and this miiv be favorable lo comiiuKul siu 
ress in the pursuit of the party non,hi',' 
lions. lUit these tendencies may be deluved 
or even reversed unless some titular leader 
evcniualh wins election as well as rcimwl 
lution. 

Jn nil} event, incumbent Picsidcnts 0.7,. 
not be renoininntcd more tbnn otuv under 
the Twenty second .Amendment if they win 
their second term, and not ninny titidnr 
lenders nre likely to receive more tbnn two 
conscciitixe nominntions ns loiifr as the 
American party system retains its present 
form. 

When a new leadership is to be chosen, 
the cases of factional contest hold s])ecial 
inlcresl. Here the situation of the in-party 
must be sharply distinguished from that of 
the out-party. Factional conflict over the 
nomination, with a struggle and a divided 
vote, has become much less common in the 
party in power than in the party out of 
power. But factional conflict over the suc¬ 
cession will probably continue to occur 
from time to time even in a party in power, 
as long as the parties are no more internally 
cohesive than they arc at present. 

Factional candidates in a party out of 
power can be expected to continue to 
achieve nominations with considerable fre¬ 
quency, unless the titular leadership is 
greatly strengthened, and probably even if 
it is. The successful factional candidates 
who drive through to the party nomination 
within ten years or less after they first be¬ 
come prominent on the national scene have 
a type of glamour that can be extremely 
useful in the interparty competition, par¬ 
ticularly when it is necessary to face an 
incumbent President carrying the prestige 
of the office. If the factional in-fighting over 
the nomination docs not become too severe, 
moreover, the contest itself may serve a use¬ 
ful purpose as a demonstration of party 
vitality and as a means of publicizing the 
eventual candidate. Such candidates will 
continue to have good chances for electoral 
victory. 



MAIN PATTERNS IN THE NOMINATING PROCESS 


Inner group nominations such as have oc¬ 
curred in the past arc probably a type of 
limited importance for the future, unless 
there is return to a party imbalance so ex¬ 
treme that the out-party l)ecomes a minority 
in which the recruitment of suitable candi- 
iVatcs is dithcuU. It cftecUve. interparty com¬ 
petition is maintained in the future at the 
national level, as may well be desired for 
many reasons, inner group nominations 
caused by a shortage of suitable candidates 
arc unlikely to occur. 

AVhat might develop would L< ; different 
ty])e of inner group selection, ai >' ing out of 
a firmer establishment of the Piesidency 
and the titular leadership as effective posts 
of party leadership. Should this occur, the 
retiring party leaders. President or titular 
leader as the case might be, might more 
often succeed in forming a representative 
inner party group of sufficient strength to 
compose internal differences and effectively 
pick the candidates long before the con¬ 
vention. Nominees coming out of this kind 
of background would be closer to the Type 
B cases of inheritance, and might expect 
a considerably greater measure of electoral 
success than has attended the inner group 
selections that arose out of weakness rather 
than strength. 

"J’he compromise or dark horse nominees 
have been rescrt'cd for final treatment be¬ 
cause this group is in some respects both 
the most interesting and the most crucial 
for the appraisal of the nominating process. 
It is the group thal is most generally cited 
when the convention system of nominations 
is under attack. "I’he fact that even one 
Harding could be nominated under the con¬ 
vention system is to many critics a sufficient 
argument for the substitution of a national 
primary. 

But all the other compromi.se candidates 
except John W. Davis, who was defeated, 
are figures of ancient history, when the 
parties were somewhat different; and some 
of them, in their day, may have served a 
useful purpose. It is ea.sy to argue, as many 
scholars have, that they were the only 
possible solution—the price of union—at a 
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time when politics was fiercely sectional and 
factional pa.ssions ran high. Undoubtedly 
each of the compromise camlidates had the 
effect of preventing a sharper polarization 
of opinion between the major parties of the 
day, though by the same token they may 
have prevenux! the parties from pci forming 
an essential function—that of presenting the 
voters with viable alternatives through 
which to make progress in the solution of 
national issues. 

Be that as it may, the dark horse candi- 
ifate of the com]jromi.se-in-stalemate l ariety 
seems to be a vanishing type. The reasons 
for this can be readily inferred, but w’ill be 
developed further in later chapters, in 
which it W’ill become apparent that most of 
the conditions that w’erc conducive to such 
candidacies have disappeared. 

The nominating institutions of the 
major parties have developed over the years 
under the impact of changes in the struc¬ 
ture of government, and in the kind of 
political issues at stake—and sometimes 
under the impact of personalities and per¬ 
sonal decisions. There may also have been 
grow'th caused at times by the lessons of 
experience and by the arrival of an intel¬ 
ligent understanding of weaknes.scs and of 
opportunities for their correction. The 
main purpose of the convention system 
from the first has been to .select candidates 
of each party in such a way as to unite the 
party for the election contest to follow. 'The 
various patterns identified in this chapter 
have grown up as the result of the ladies 
chosen by political leaders wdio .sought to 
press for the results they desired and at the 
same time to avoid breaking up the party. 
Usually a consemus has been achievecl; 
those who were disappointed were not so 
bitter as to walk out; the parly has been 
held together; and the chance of victory 
in the election was not thrown away. On 
other occasions the consensus failed, and 
the party w'as split. Then the voters took 
a hand in the election and taught the war¬ 
ring political leaders the value of com¬ 
promise, unity, and the integrity of the 
two-party system. 



7 

The Candidates for the Nominations 


THE LEADING candidates for a 
major-party presidential nomination are 
generally recognized as centers of strategic 
action along the way to the final decision. 
The candidate who is chosen for a nomina¬ 
tion exercises power equivalent to that of the 
convention when he accepts it, since no 
nominating decision is complete until it is 
accepted by the candidate.^ Even the crud¬ 
est descriptive information on character¬ 
istics of the candidates who are seriously 
considered for the presidential and vice- 
presidential nominations may thus throw 
some light on aspects of tlie nominating 
process and of government. 

More important than simple description, 
however, is the possibility that data on 
candidate characteristics can be organized 
for various types of comparative analysis. 
Such questions as the following can be ex¬ 
plored: Are there any notable differences 
between the types of candidates that arc 
considered by the Democratic and Republi¬ 
can parties? Between candidates who win 
elections, those who merely win nomina¬ 
tions, and those who win neither? Between 
candidates for presidential nominations and 
those for vice-j)residential nominations? 
Have there been any changes in the char¬ 
acteristics that were typical of the candi- 

' The latent power of a potential nominee is 
perhaps best indicated by General William 
I'ccumseh Sherman's classic statement: "I will not 
accept if nominated and will not serve if elected." 

In three instances vice-prcsidental nominations 
were extended by the convention to men who 
promptly declined to receive them: Silas Wright 
(D, 1844); Benjamin Fitzpatrick (D, 1860); Frank O. 
Lowden (R, 1924). 


dates before 1891; compared with those 
siiu'c 1890? 

T o the extent that noteworthy diffei ences 
arc found, it may be possible to draw fur¬ 
ther inferences about the nominating proc¬ 
ess and the party system. In some cases, the 
absence of any difference may itself be im¬ 
portant. In any event, a review of the char¬ 
acteristics of the alternative candidates who 
were rejected may assist understanding of 
wdiy the others were approved. 

The number of names under considera¬ 
tion has fluctuated widely from convention 
to convention. Sometimes an incumbent 
President has been renominated without 
any competing name being placed before 
the national convention of his political 
party. At the other extreme, 60 different 
persons received votes for the presidential 
nomination at one time or another during 
the 103-ballot Democratic national conven¬ 
tion of 192^. Table 7.1 reports a census 
of the situation by time periods, giving the 
number of candidates receiving over 3 per 
cent of the vote at any point in the conven¬ 
tion balloting.2 

*The 3 per cent cutoff level was selected after 
review of the data and consideration especially of 
5 and 10 per cent levels as alternatives. As for the 
candidates who polled less than 3 per cent, it was 
apparent in most cases that they were receiving 
courtesy votes in situations of early balloting or 
other uncertainty. Even when they had some sort of 
favorite son status, they were from states too small 
to make them important—unless they were im¬ 
portant for other reasons. It was also found that 
biographical materal for most of the candidates 
below the 3 per cent level was extremely scarce. 

Conversely, the 10 per cent level would omit 
favorite sons even from states as imporant as New 
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In both parties the number of aspirants 
for presidential nominations increased in 
successive periods up to and including 1896- 
1924 and declined noticeably in the period 
1928-1956. More intensive preconvention 
campaigning, picsidential primaries in cer¬ 
tain states, and nationwide public opinion 
jiolling probably all have operated to re¬ 
duce the number of candidates who reach 
the convention. With firm preconvention 
information about the strength of leading 
candidates, minor aspirants have more in¬ 
centive to bargain for preconvention al¬ 
liances and to avoid overt opposition in 
situations where they will lose. 

The number of candidates for the presi¬ 
dential nominations has been considerably 
larger in the Democratic party than in the 
Republican. The difference appears in each 
of the four time periods, even in the recent 
period dominated by the four successive 
nominations of Franklin D. Roosevelt, al¬ 
though it is slight in that period. 

The most important factor contributing 
to this long-term pattern may have been the 
influence of the Democratic party’s two 
thirds rule before its elimination in 1936. 
In a convention under the two thirds rule 
in which a center of hard-core resistance 
approaches, but docs not reach, 331/^ per 
cent of the total convention vote, the bar¬ 
gaining power of any other solid unit hav¬ 
ing from 3 to 10 per cent of the convention 
vote can be very high. In view of the slakes 
involved, it would be surprising indeed 
if the operation of the two thirds rule 
throughout most of the history of the Demo¬ 
cratic party had not encouraged many state 
party organizations in the larger states to 
organize their convention delegations on a 

York when polling only the votes of their own slate. 
I'he 5 per cent level, as of 1956 (sec Chapter 8, 
Table 8.G), would include only New York, Pennsyl¬ 
vania, and California, while the 3 per cent level 
would typically include at least the favorite son 
candidates of the seven largest states when standing 
alone. 

Candidates for the nominations who did not re¬ 
ceive more than 3 per cent of the convention vote 
at their maximum for one oflice or the other will be 
disregarded in the remainder of this chapter. 


basis for effective bargaining in so highly 
negotiable a situation. A strong favorite son 
candidate was obviously a very useful ele¬ 
ment in such an organizing effort.’ 

In the case of the vicc-prcsidcniial nomi¬ 
nations, the number of aspirants did not 
grow noticeably during the earlier periods, 
but has drastically declined in recent years. 
The Democratic party has had more as¬ 
pirants than the Republican, but the dif¬ 
ferences are minor and the relationship has 
shifted from one time period to another. 
The two thirds rule was applicable tt) vice- 
presidential as well as presidential nomi¬ 
nations in the Democratic party before 
1936, but the instances in which it had any 
effect on the vice-presidential nominations 
seem to have been rare. 

For the approximately 300 persons who 

* For a discussion of analogous situations in mathe¬ 
matical terms, see L. S. Shapley and Martin Shubik, 
Method for Evaluating the Distribution of 
Power in a Committee System,*’ American Political 
Science Review, Vol. 48 (Sept. -1954), pp. 787-92. 

In terms of practical politics, two examples may 
be cited of the situations before and after the elimi¬ 
nation oi Ihc two thirds rule. In 1932, with the rule 
in effect, Franklin D. Roosevelt received about 57 
per cent of the vote on the first ballot. Hard-core 
Smith delegates, who never shifted, were polling 
about 20 per cent of the convention vote. T he de¬ 
cisive shift was made on the fourth ballot when the 
Garner delegates, mostly from I'exas and California, 
shifted to Roosevelt. The Garner delegates had 
polled about 9 per cent of the vole on the third 
ballot and were thus in a position to give the nom¬ 
ination to Roosevelt. Garner was then nominated 
for Vice President. 

In 1948, the hard core of resistance to the Truman 
nomination, mainly from the South, was in a posi¬ 
tion to poll about 25 per cent of the convention 
vote. Had the two thirds rule still been in cfTcct, 
an additional unit aggregating about 10 per cent 
would have been sufficient to block the Truman 
nomination, either permanently or for trading pur¬ 
poses. The position of such a unit would have been 
quite secure throughout the trading process if the 
unit itself were sufficiently solid, since the southern 
opposition was in so adamant a mood that there 
was no danger of its disintegrating. On the other 
hand, if the vote on the IIumphrey-Biemiller mo¬ 
tion is an indication, the solid support for the Tru¬ 
man position on civil rights held ahout 53 per cent 
of the convention voting strength. On a simple 
majority basis, it was apparent soon after the con¬ 
vention opened that Truman's nomination was 
assured; it was therefore in the interest of all but 
the most extreme die-hards to get on the band 
wagon on the first ballot, as they did. 



Table 7.1 Numbers of Candidates for Major-Party Presidential and Vice-Presidential Nominations 
Who Polled Over 3 Per Cent in Convention Voting, 1832-1956 
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received 3 per cent or more o£ the conven¬ 
tion vote for a presidential or vice-presi¬ 
dential nomination through 1956, an effort 
has been made to obtain the following bio¬ 
graphical information: 

Date of birth. 

Place of birth. 

Education. 

Major occupation. 

Age when considcrcicl by national convention. 

State of residence when considered. 

Public offices previously held at any time. 

Public office, if any, when considered. 

Age at death. 

This information provides the basis for 
most of the remainder of this chapter. Data 
on religion and on parental occupation and 
parental political affiliations are unavail¬ 
able for so many of the les.scr-kno\vn as¬ 
pirants that these items have not been col¬ 
lected. 

Recurrence and Overlapping 
of Candidacies 

Some of the candidates for party nomi¬ 
nations recurred in the presidential part of 
tlie voting in two or more conventions, and 
some “overlapped”—that is, were candidates 
for both the presidential and vice-presi¬ 
dential nominations in the same conven¬ 
tion.* 

Recurrence 

Three kinds of recurrence of the same 
candidates in convention voting have al¬ 
ready been discussed in Chapter 6: an in¬ 
cumbent President, elected as such, is re¬ 
nominated to succeed himself; an out-party 
titular leader is renominated; and a Vice 
President succeeds to the Presidency through 

*lt is also possible to be a recurring candidate 
for the vicc-prc.si(lenlial nomination, or to be a 
candidate for the vice-presidential nomination at 
one convention and the presidential at another, as 
indicated in Table 7a • These types of recurrence 
and of overlapping seem to have relatively little 
importance, even though they have occurred with 
some frequency, and are not discussed here. 
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death of the incumbent and then seeks the 
presidential nomination to succeed him¬ 
self. Other types of recurrence in the voting 
on presidential nominations are shown in 
Tables 7.2 and 7.3. 

Before 1900 presidential nominations 
often went to candidates who had received 
more than 3 per cent of the votes in one or 
more previous conventions. In the present 
century the only conspicuous examples have 
been Alfred E. Smith and 'I homas E. 
Dewey, though there had been small votes 
(under 7 per cent) for John \V. Da\is and 
Charles Evans Hughes in conventions be¬ 
fore the ones in which they rverc nomi¬ 
nated. Aside from incumbents and titular 
leaders who have been renominated, only 
a few nominees have reappeared in the 
balloting in subsequent conventions; as a 
rule, the nominee who lost the previous 
election and docs not make a serious drive 
for a renewed mandate disaj)pears com¬ 
pletely from the balloting. (See Table 7.2 ) 

Perennials voted for in several conven¬ 
tions without ever winning a presidential 
nomination have not been numerous. (See 
Table 7.3.) The most persistent was 
Thomas A. Hendricks, who ran four times 
for the presidential nomination and twice 
for the vice-presidential, finally being nomi¬ 
nated and elected Vice President under 
Cleveland in 1884. Of all the unsuccessful 
perennials. Senator Robert A, Taft was 
unique in the large though losing votes 
that he received—38 per cent in 1940, 25 
per cent in 1948, and 41 in 1952. 

The Taft record was undoubtedly a 
product not only of his own personality 
and skill as a political leader, but also of 
the strength and continuity of the faction 
that he led. Other instances of strong mi¬ 
nority factions that were able and willing 
to rally behind a single leader for so long 
are extremely rare. James G. Blaine (who 
did achieve nomination in 1884) was some¬ 
what comparable in the longevity of his in¬ 
fluence as a potential presidential candi¬ 
date, and John Sherman was an important 
factional leader. But no real counterpart 



Table 7.2. Recurring Candidates for Presidential NoMir^ATiom 
Who Bf.came Nominees 


Convention Years in Which the Candidate Received 
3 Per Cent or More of the Convention Vote 


Name of 

Candidate 

Before 

Nomination 

When 

Nominated 

Aft<T 

Nomination 

M. Van Biiren * 


DEMOCRATIC 

183b, I840 

1844 

L. Cass 

1844 


1848 

1832 

F. Picree* 

— 


1852 

1856 

J. Buchanan* 

1844, 

1848, 1852 

1836 

S. A. Douglas 

‘85a, 

1856 

i860 

_ 

H. Seymour 

18G4 

1868 

_ 

S. J. Tiltlen 

— 


1876 

1880 

W. S. Hancock 

1868, 

1876 

1880 

-- 

C. Cleveland* 



1884, i888, 

1892 — 

W. J. Bryan 



1896, igoo, 

1908 — 

W. Wilson* 

- ’ 


iqi2, 1916 

_ 

J. M. (Jox 



1920 

1924 

J. W. Davis 

1920 


*924 


A. Iv Smith 

1920, 

1924 

1928 

^932 

F. D. Roosevelt* 

— 


*932. '936, 

1940, 1944 —. 

A. E. Stevenson 

—. 


'952. 1956 

— 

H. Clay 

NATIONAL REPUBUCAN, Wlll( 5 , 

REPUBI.ICAN 

1832, 1844 

1840, 1848 

W. Scott 

oc 

1848 

1852 

_ 

A. Lincoln* 

— 


i860, 1864 

_ 

U. S. Grant* 

1864 


1868, 1872 

1880 

J. G. Blaine 

1876, 

1880 

1884 

1888, 1892 

B. Harrison* 

— 


1888, 1892 

W. McKinley* 

1892 


1896, 1900 

-- 

T. Roosevelt* 

— 


1904** 

1912, 1916 

W. H. Taft* 

— 


1908, 1912 

_ 

G. E. Hughes 

1908 


1916 

_ 

G. Coolidge* 

1920 


1924** 

- 

H. Hoover* 

— 


^92B, 1932 

1940 

T. E. Dewey 

1940 


1944, 1948 


D. D. Eisenhower* 

— 


1 ^ 952 , 195B 

— 


* Elected President one or more times. 

•• Already incumbent when fiist nominated for President. 
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for Taft can be found in the Republican 
party, even in its earlier days. In the Demo¬ 
cratic party, the nearest counterparts are 
William G. McMoo and Richaid B. Rus¬ 
sell. McAdoo figured prominently in the 
voting in 1920 and 192.1, would have been 
important in 1928 but for his withdrawal, 
and was still important as a factional leader 
in 1932. Russell was the sectional candidate 
of the South in 19-18 and 1952. 


some votes. Ulysses S. Grant was not run¬ 
ning for President in 1864. James Buchanan 
was the only one of whom it could be said 
that perseverance concpicred obstacles—and 
he was elected in 1856 when the opposition 
was split between the newly formed Re¬ 
publican and American (Know-Nothing) 
parties. 

On the other hand, the ten candidates 
who failed of election after winning their 


Table 7.3. Recurring Candidates for Presidentiai. Nominations 
Who Were Never Nominated 


Democratic Parly 


Whig and Rcpublk an Parties 


Name of 
Candidate 


Years Receiving 
3 Per Gent or More 
of Convention Vote 


Name of 
Candidate 


Years Receiving 
3 Per Cent or More 
of Convention V^otc 


Daniel S. Dickinson 

I 852, I 860 

Daniel Webster 


1852 

Joseph Lane 

1852, i860 

George F. Edmunds 

1880, 

1884 

Andrew Johnson 

i860, 1868 

John Sherman 

1880, 

CO 

CO 

Stephen J. Field 

1868, 1880 


1888 

Thomas A. Hendricks 

1868, 1876, 

William B. Allison 

1888, 

1896 


1880, 1884 

Charles Fairbanks 

1908, 

1916 

Thomas F. Bayard 

1876, 1880, 

Philander Knox 

1908, 

1916 


1884 

Robert M. La Follette 

1912, 

1924 

Allen G. Thurman 

1880, 1884 

Frank O. Lowden 

1920, 

1928 

Horace Boies 

1892, 1896 

Robert A. Taft 


1948, 

Oscar Underwood 

1912, 1924 


1952 


William G. McAdoo 

1920, 1924 

Arthur H. Vandenberg 

1940. 

1948 

John N. Garner 

1932, 1936 

Earl Warren 

>948, 

1952 

Richard B. Russell 

1948, 1952 





There arc noteworthy indications in the 
data underlying the tables that candidates 
who fail of nomination on their first seri¬ 
ous appearance before the convention have 
little chance of being elected President if 
later nominated. Of the twenty-seven candi¬ 
dates in both parties (not already incum¬ 
bent) who were nominated on the first try, 
sixteen were elected; of the thirteen (not 
already incumbent) who attained the nomi¬ 
nation after polling over 3 per cent in some 
previous convention, only three were 
elected. Moreover, these three were all ex¬ 
ceptional in one way or another. William 
McKinley had disclaimed candidacy in the 
two previous conventions where he received 


nomination on a second or later try in¬ 
cluded such hardy perennials as Scott, 
Douglas, Hancock, Blaine, A 1 Smith, and 
Dewey. 

Overlapping 

Instances have occurred in which the 
same candidate polls votes for both presi¬ 
dential and vice-presidential nominations 
in the same convention, but the total num¬ 
ber of such instances is not large and candi¬ 
dates of the first rank have seldom been 
involved. Nine Democrats (one on two oc¬ 
casions) and seven Republicans since 1832 
have received over 3 per cent of the vote 




Tabu: 7.4. Gkograi-iuc Combinations on MAjOR-PARrY Ticket, iS^js-igt^G 
(coded by nuijor region: Snrtlicast: N; Middle M'CSt: Af; South. S, West. W) 




Democratic 



Republican** 



State of Residence 


State of Residence 



Presidential 

Vicc-Pr(‘s. 


Presidential 

Vice-Pres. 


Year 

Candidate 

Candidate 

Regions 

Candidate 

Candidate 

Regions 

i8;^2 

Tennessee * 

New York 

S-N 

Kentucky 

Pennsylvania 

S-N 

i8:j6 

New York* 

Kentucky 

N-S 

(no convention) 



1840 

New York 

(no nominee®) 

N-X 

Ohio* 

Virginia 

M-S 

CO 

'1 ennessec * 

New York‘S 


Kentucky 

New Jersey 

S-N 



Pennsylvania 

S-N 




1848 

Michigan 

Kentucky 

M-S 

Virginia* 

New York 

S-N 

1852 

New Hampshire 

* Alabama 

N-S 

Virginia 

North Carolina 

S-S 

1856 

Pennsylvania * 

Kentucky 

N-S 

California 

New Jersey 

W-N 

i860 

Illinois 

Alabama** 


Illinois * 

Maine 

M-N 



Georgia 

M-S 




1864 

New Jersey 

Ohio 

N-M 

Illinois* 

'I'enncssce 

M-S 

1868 

New York 

Missouri 

N-M 

Illinois* 

New York 

M-N 

1872 

New York 

Missouri 

N-M 

Illinois* 

Massachusetts 

M-N 

1876 

New York 

Indiana 

N-M 

Ohio* 

New York 

M-N 

1880 

Pennsylvania 

Indiana 

N M 

Ohio* 

New York 

M-N 

1884 

New York* 

Indiana 

N-M 

Maine 

Illinois 

N-M 

1888 

New York 

Ohio 

N-M 

Indiana * 

New York 

M-N 

1892 

New York* 

Illinois 

N-M 

Indiana 

New York 

M-N 

1896 

Nebraska 

Maine 

M-N 

Ohio* 

New Jersey 

M-N 

1900 

Nebraska 

Illinois 

M-M 

Ohio* 

New York 

M-N 

1904 

New York 

West Virginia 

N-N 

New York* 

Indiana 

N-M 

1908 

Nebriiska 

Indiana 

M-M 

Ohio* 

New York 

M-N 

1912 

New Jersey* 

Indiana 

N-M 

Ohio 

New York 

M-N 

1916 

New Jersey * 

Indiana 

N-M 

New York 

Indiana 

N-M 

1920 

Ohio 

New York 

M-N 

Ohio * 

Massachusetts 

M-N 

1924 

West Virginia 

Nebraska 

N-M 

Massachusetts * 

Illinois^ 







Illinois 

N-M 

1928 

New York 

Arkansas 

N-S 

California* 

Kansas 

W-M 

>932 

New York * 

lexas 

N-S 

California 

Kansas 

W-M 

1936 

New York* 

Texas 

N-S 

Kansas 

Illinois 

M-M 

1940 

New York* 

Iowa 

N-M 

New York 

Oregon 

N-W 

1944 

New York * 

Missouri 

N-M 

New York 

Ohio 

N-M 

1948 

Missouri* 

Kentucky 

M-S 

New York 

California 

N-W 

1952 

Illinois 

Alabama 

M-S 

New York * 

California 

N-W 

195O 

Illinois 

Tennessee 

M-S 

Pennsylvania * 

California 

N-W 


• Winning party. 

“ The assignment of states to regions is that followed in Presidential Nominating Politics in ip^2 and 
throughout the present book; see Chapter 8, note 26 and Table 8.1. For names of candidates see Appendix 
A, Table 1. 

** Includes National Republican and Whig. 

® The convention decided not to make any nomination for Vice President; see Chapter 2. 

Nominated but refused. 
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for each nomination in the same conven¬ 
tion. Some were succe.ssful in winning the 
vice-presidential nomination.® 

Jn some of these cases, it is probable that 
a man whose chance lor the Presidency 
would at best be that of a dark horse in a 
stalemated convention, ran simply to show 
himself or to develop bargaining strength 
that could be of value in the vice-presi¬ 
dential contest. Examples of this possibility 
include Calvin Coolitlge in 1920, C^iharles 
Curtis in 1928, John Nance Garner in 1932, 
and Earl Warren in 1948. Three of these 
were not only nominated but elected, possi¬ 
bly indicating that a ticket that includes 
a vice-presidential candidate who developed 
some strength for the Presidency, but was 
not the winner’s most dangerous opponent, 
may have technical advantages for helping 
to win the election. 

The principal losing candidate for first 
place on the ticket, however, has rarely been 
willing either to seek or to accept the second 
place, and the convention has been equally 
unwn'lling to offer it to him. Throughout 
the history of the Republican party, with 
its many sharply bifactional contests, there 
seems to be no itistancc in which the de¬ 
feated leader of a m.ajor faction either 
sought or was offered the vice-presidential 
nomination. The record is more difficult 
to trace in the Democratic party—partly be¬ 
cause the patterns of factional division have 
been more complex—but the case of 1956, 
in which Senator Estes Kefauver sought 
and received the vice-presidential nomina¬ 
tion after having withdrawn from the presi¬ 
dential contest, was highly unusual if not 
unique. He had been the runner-up (and 
in some cases the winner) in the precon¬ 
vention battles in the primaries, and might 
have been runner-up on at least the first 
ballot at the convention if he had not al¬ 
ready withdrawn. 

Presumably the former defeated candi¬ 
dates who were important factional leaders 

•There was also the case of James K. Polk, who 
sought the Vice Presidency and won the Presidency 
in 1844. 


were unwilling to accept the loss of prestige 
that was long inherent in a vice-presidential 
nominalion: this aspect of the situation may 
be changing. Depending on the extent of 
the bitterness created by the prior contest, 
they may al.so have been reluctant to share 
the ticket and the election campaign with 
their winning opponent, who probably re¬ 
ciprocated the sentiment. The victors have 
found need to conciliate opj)Osiug interests 
in order to enhance their prospects for vic¬ 
tory in the eleciion, but have preferred to 
accejJt a lesser figure from the opposing 
faction as a gesture of conciliation rather 
than to seek out their lale principal op¬ 
ponent as a teammate. 

The Geography of Ticket Selection 

Political analysts have long theorized 
about the importance of geography in the 
selection of presidential and vice-presiden¬ 
tial candidates. Commonly it is held that 
a presidential candidate should be selected 
from a large state, in ortler that he may 
help to secure the state’s large vote in the 
electoral college: and also that the state 
should be politically a doubtful one, since 
otherwise the nomination could not be 
used to pull a doubtful state into the win¬ 
ning column in the election. It is further 
held as a basic principle that after the presi¬ 
dential candidate has been picked, the vice- 
presidential candidate should be .selected so 
as to balance the ticket geographically. 
Rudiments of this principle were imbedded 
in the Constitution by requiring the presi¬ 
dential electors to vote for two persons, “of 
whom one at least shall not be an inhabit¬ 
ant of the same State with themselves.” 

Actual practice in forming the geographic 
combinations that have been presented on 
the party tickets is reported in I'able 7.4. 
As even a casual glance will make apparent, 
certain states and regional combinations 
appear in the listings much more often than 
others. The predominance of New York is 
evident, with a total of twenty presidential 
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nom/n.'ifions against Ohio’s nine; Illinois nTie favorable or not. h is therefore 
nwks third, with seven, largely because of ble to look directly at the distributhi] 
the two nominations each for Lincoln, among states of residence of the 40 indi 
Grant, and Stevenson. viduals who have been nominated by a 


Table 7.5. States of Residence of Major-Party First-Time 
Presidential Nominees, 1832-1956“ 


State** 

Democratic 

Party 

Republican 

Party® 

Total, Both 

Major Parties 

183a- 
■ 8ga 

1896- 

1956 

1832- 

1892 

1896- 

1956 

i8;^2- 

1892 

1896- 

1956 

New York 

5 

3 

■— 

4 

5 

7 

Ohio 

— 

1 

3 

3 

3 

4 

Illinois 

I 

I 

2 

-- 

3 

I 

Kansas 

•— 

— 

— 

I 


1 

California 

— 

— 

1 

I 

I 

I 

West Virginia 

— 

I 

— 

— 

“ 

I 

New Jersey 

I 

1 

— 

— 

I 

I 

Nebraska 

— 

I 

— 

— 

— 

i 

Pennsylvania 

2 

— 

— 

— 

2 

— 

Virginia 

— 

— 

2 

— 

2 

— 

Tennessee 

I 

— 

— 

— 

I 

— 

Indiana 

— 

— 

1 

— 

I 

— 

Maine 

— 

— 

I 


1 

— 

New Hampshire 

I 


— 

— 

I 

— 

Michigan 

1 

— 

— 

— 

I 

— 

Kentucky 

— 

— 

I 

— 

I 

— 

Total 

12 

8 

11 

9 

23 

*7 


• Omits incumbents who were already President when first nominated in conventions (Jackson, T. Roose¬ 
velt, Coolidge, and Truman). 

**The order of ranking is based on (j) number of nominees since 1896; (2) numbers before 1896 if they 
have had none since; (3) the recency of the most recent nomination from the state. 

* Includes National Republican and Whig parties. 


In many cases, states have received more 
than one nomination merely because the 
same individual has been nominated twice; 
and this tends to distort the comparisons. 
Geography is undoubtedly much more im¬ 
portant in choosing a regular first-time 
nominee than in renominating an incum¬ 
bent or a titular leader who was defeated 
in a previous election; Vice Presidents who 
have succeeded to the Presidency have been 
nominated for another term with little re¬ 
gard for whether the geographical factors 


major-party convention without being al¬ 
ready incumbent in the Presidency, as 
shown in Table 7.5.^ 

•It seems clear that the characteristics of avail¬ 
ability for a presidential nomination are likely to be 
somewhat different from those for a vice-presidential 
nomination. In any event, if differences are to be 
sought by compiling biographical characteristics of 
the respective groups of candidates, the two groups 
must be kept as distinct as possible. In the further 
analyses of this chapter, therefore (except for the 
recapitulation below of Table 7.4), Theodore Roose¬ 
velt, Calvin Coolidge, and Harry S. Truman are 
omitted from the category of first-time presidential 
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Presidential nominations have been in¬ 
creasingly concentrated in a small number 
oI states. Between 1832 and 1892, when the 
number o£ states was smaller than it is now, 
first-time nominees were drawn from thir¬ 
teen states, with at least two from each of 
five states, and no more than five from any 
state. Since 1896, first-time nonincumbent 
nominees have been drawn from eight states 
only, with more than one from only nvo 
states, and with seven out of seventeen from 
New York State alone. A smaller total num¬ 
ber of individuals have been nominated in 
the more recent period, since it included 
more re-elections, 'fhe evidence of increas¬ 
ing concentration in recent decades appears 
to be unmistakable, but the trend is also 
one that might be reversed under some 
circumstances.^ 

The vice-presidential nominations have 
provided a means of giving recognition to 
some geographic region other than the one 
in which the presidential nominee is a resi¬ 
dent. When the various tickets are coded 
for the regions of the two nominees, as was 
done in Table 7.4, it becomes apparent that 
certain regional combinations are much 
more common than others, and that there 
are sufficient evidences of pattern to de¬ 
serve notice. For each of the four periods 


nominees, since they were already incumbent in the 
office and had obtained it by securing a nomination 
for Vice President. In the same way, Millard Fill¬ 
more, Andrew Johnson, and Chester A. Arthur are 
omitted from among the contenders for presidential 
nominations, since they were already incumbent. 

Martin Van Buren, however, is included as a first- 
lime presidential nominee in 1836; he W'as an in¬ 
cumbent Vice President, not President, when seeking 
the higher office in competition with others who had 
never held it. Andrew Jackson is omitted from the 
tabulations of first-lime nominees for a diflcrent 
reason: he was already an incumbent President when 
the convention system was instituted. 

’ More states are becoming pivotal. If there is in 
fact an increasing tendency to nominate senators 
for President, as suggested elsewhere, the pivotal 
character of a state may also become less important 
as a factor in selection, with more tendency for 
the nominations to scatter. 

The situation would be greatly changed if any 
of the various schemes for electoral college reform 
were to be adopted. The lai^e states would become 
much less pivotal, and the tendency to seek candi¬ 
dates especially in those states might disappear. 
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into which the table was divided, the 
combinations can be recapitulated as fol¬ 
lows:** 


Democratic 


Republican 

3 N-S 

2 S-N 

2 M-S 

1 NX 

1832-18G0 

3 S-N 
\ M-S 

1 S-S 

1 W-N 

1 M-N 

8 N-M 

186.J-1892 

6 M-N 

1 N-M 

1 MS 

3 N-M 

2 M-N 

2 M-M 

1 N-N 

1896-1924 

5 M-N 

3 N-M 

3 N-S 

2 N-M 

3 M-S 

1928-1956 

4 N-W 

2 W-M 
i M-M 

1 N-M 


The South was an important source of 
presidential and vice-presidential nominees 
during the days of the Whig-Democratic 
two-party system before the Civil War. But 
after 1864, when Lincoln of Illinois and 
Johnson of Tennessee were teamed together 
on the “Union'" ticket, no southerner ap¬ 
peared in either position on either party 
ticket until 1928. With sixteen possible 
combinations of the four regions among 
which to choose, the Democrats composed 
each of eight successive tickets from 1864 
to 1892 on the same pattern: a northeastern 
leader and a midwestern teammate. In six 
of the same eight years, the Republicans 
composed party tickets that were the exact 
opposite: a midwestern leader and north¬ 
eastern teammate. Between 1896 and 1924, 
the Northeast and Middle West continued 
to share the honors in both parties, but with 
no longer so strong a contrast between the 

• Nominees of predecessor parties are included in 
Republican; items in the 1832-1860 Republican 
group number seven because the Whigs held no 
convention in 1836. The letter X indicates the lack 
of a vice-presidential nomination by the Demo¬ 
crats in 1840. 
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parties in ticker arrangement. Since 1928, 
the South has received renewed recognition 
in the Democratic party, and tlie "^Vest in 
tJie Repiihlican. 

In five instances among the sixty-three 
pairs of major-party ticket mates, botJi came 
from the same region; 

.9-,V U'jiiff: U'. Scult (V:i.) and W. A. 
(!r;ili:im (N.C.). 

M-M J()0() l)cnuxr;iti( H'. /. liryun (Nchr.) 
:ind Stevenson (III.) 

A'-.N Dciiincmiii : A. B. Parker (N.V.) 

uiulH. a Ihivis (W.V:i.). 

M-M if^oS Deiiioeradt: W. J. Bryan (Ncbr.) 
ami J. W. Kern (huh). 

.M-M I()■;() Republican: A. M. l.andon (Kans.) 
and F. Knox (111.). 

All five of these tickets were defeated in 
the elections. In each case the inability or 
lailurc to compose a regionally balanced 
ticket was nndoultiedly related to aspects of 
party weakness, inclutling sectional antago- 
ni.sms within the party. When Winfield 
.Scott finally secured the Whig nomination 
in 1852 after fifty-three ballots, party lead¬ 
ers from sections other than the South were 
))re))ared to witness the defeat and dissolu¬ 
tion of the party. In the ca.se of Bryan’s 
second and third nominations, there is 
ample reason to .surmise that no outstand¬ 
ing Democrat of the Northeast was willing 
to be associated with him on the ticket: 
it would probably have been ecpially diffi¬ 
cult to .secure an outstanding ticket-mate 
from the Middle West when Parker was 
nominated in ipo.p Wlien Landon was 
nominated in ipjlfi, the Republicans had 
already been sw'cpt out of office in most of 
the northeastern region, and the eastern 
Republicans of note had little desire to 
run for Vice President in a year of almost 
certain defeat. With the increasing politi¬ 
cal importance of the West and the restora¬ 
tion of a degree of two-party politics in the 
South, party tickets of the future can be 
expected to continue to show diversified 
j)atterns of regional balance, as they were 
doing during the period 1928-19 
'I'hc period 1928-1956 was marked by 
one other feature of major interest. For the 
first time, a single state was predominantly 


the source of presidential candidates in 
both major parties. New York received f:, - 
of the eigiit Democratic nominations, and 
four of the eight Republican.'* In doing so, 
it returned to the role it had held in the 
Democratic jiarty between 18G.} and i8(p-, 
while also cafiluring the role that Ohio had 
held in the Rc/nibl/can party between iS<)(; 
and 192.]. 

The causes of this phenomenon pre¬ 
sumably indude more lluin the great size 
of New York as a state and the impotUinee 
of New York dity as the leading metropolis 
of the nation, since both of llio.se factors 
were equally or even more important be¬ 
tween 189G and 192.J, when only one of 
eight Democratic presidential nominations 
and two of eight Republican went to resi¬ 
dents of New York State. Its return to a 
close competitive balance in state politics, 
after a lengthy period during which the 
governorship was generally won by the Re¬ 
publicans, undoubtedly made New York 
more effective as a source of pre.sidential 
candidates in both parties. 

This predominance may disappear dur¬ 
ing the years to come. When the census of 
1960 has been taken, California will prob- 
a’nly not be far behind New York in the 
electoral college. And—along with Cali¬ 
fornia—Pennsylvania, Ohio, Illinois, Michi¬ 
gan and Texas have become major fighting 
grounds between the parties in state and 
national elcction.s, with governors atid sena¬ 
tors who find many opportunities to reach 
national prominence as party leaders. Many 
.smaller states may also become able to 
compete more actively and effectively for 
the prize than could be the ca.se during the 
long period of one-party dominance in stale 
politics. North and South. 

The Age Factor 

Information on age is readily available 
for most high-ranking political figures. The 

’ President Eisenhower, although classed as a resi¬ 
dent of New York when nominated in 195s, had 
become a resident of Pennsylvania before his nomi¬ 
nation in 1956. 
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importance actually attached to age in the 
making of nominations is much more diffi¬ 
cult to ascertain, wliile the question of the 
importance that should be given to factors 
of age is a complex set of practical and 
philosophic issues. 

Statistics of average age of jnesidential 
and vice-presidential nominees when first 
nominated and of other candidates for the 
nominations for the time periods studied 
are shown in Table 7 . 6 . 1 he most impor¬ 
tant findings revealed by these statistics are: 
the relatively young average age of the 
major-party presidential nomin( ;js -an aver¬ 
age of age 51 for the period since i 8 y(i; the 
close similarity between tlie two parties in 
the average age of their pn^sidential nomi¬ 
nees; and the decline of over three years 
in the average age of the candidates from 
the earlier period to the more recent one. 
In both parties and both time periods, the 
first-time nominees were younger on the 
average than the defeated contenders for 
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the nominations: 51 years against 58 for the 
period since 1896. 

In both parties there has been a con¬ 
centration of first-lime presidential nomi¬ 
nations in the bracket from 50 to 54 years 
during die peiiod since iSc)!), as shown by 
the following distributions: 



Dcinof ratic 

Rcpubliran 

Rot h 

Parties 



189G- 

|8‘J2- 

1896- 

”i8*{2- 

1896^ 

Age 

1K92 

195^^ 

1892 

i 95 (> 

1892 

I 95 ^> 

3 r>-.S 9 •• 

.. 1 


- 

- 


1 


.. - 


1 

1 

1 

1 


•• 1 

- 

2 

2 

(i 

2 


.. 1 

5 

3 

4 

4 

9 

55-59 •• 

. . 2 

2 

2 

i 

4 

3 

.. 

. . 2 

- 

1 

1 

3 

1 

05-69 .. 

. . 2 


2 

- 

4 

- 

lotal 

12 

8 

11 

9 

23 

»7 


In the case of the vicc-presidential nomi¬ 
nees, as sliown in Table 7.6, tlie average 
age has gone up rather than down since 
189G, and especially so in the Democratic 


Table y.G. Average Age of Presidential and Vice-Presidenual Nominees When 
First Nominated, and of Other Ccon ienders, i832-i95(') 



Democratic 

Republican" 

Both 

Parties 

183a- 

1892 

1896- 

•956 

1832- 

1892 

1896- 

'956 

1832- 

1892 

1896- 

*956 

CANDIDATES FOR PRESIDENTIAL NOMINATIONS*^ 




Average Age of Nominees® 

54-1 

503 

54*9 

52.0 

54-5 

51*2 

Number of Nominees 

12 

8 

11 

9 

23 

>7 

Average Age of Other Contenders*^ 

58.6 

5 fi -7 

56.8 

59 0 

57-9 

57-6 

Number of Other Contenders 

3,0 

47 

22 

3 f> 

53 ® 

77 

CANDIDATES 

FOR VICE-PRESIDENTIAL NOMINATIONS 



Average Age of Nominees® 

53-3 

58.7 

53-3 

54-8 

53-3 

58-7 

Number of Nominees 

*5 

*3 

*5 

*3 

3 « 

26 

Average Age of Other Contenders** 

5*-4 

52.3 

52.3 

56.0 

5 * -9 

53-8 

Number of Other Contenders 

32 

28* 

32 

*9 

64 

47' 


• Includes National Republican and Whig candidates. 

** Jackson, Theodore Roosevelt, Coolidge, and Truman are omitted as nominees, as in Table 7.5, and 
Fillmore, Johnson, and Arthur as other contenders (see footnote 6, above). 

* As of time of first nomination if nominated more than once. 

* Other candidates polling over 3 per cent in major-party conventions, as of the occasion on which they 
polled their highest vote and thus came closest to being nominated, if voted on in more than one con¬ 
vention. 

• No information available for Sanford Church, j868. 

'No information available for Abraham W. Patrick, 1900; and Mrs. Leroy Springs, 1924. 
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p.-,r,v. Bo,h scWu-d rdndvcty young nwml, ,hc part/fs ordin.mly ,u,ul,l U^ 

\ itc presicU-iiLial candidates in ^ 95 * to disregind caiuiKiJtcs *bo\e the (,[ 

but both have nominated several in selecting vicc-presidential nomnuvs. .7^ 
candidates over age 60 since 1896. The com- they did in 1951^ and ig^d. 
plcte list o[ those over 60 (without being Vice-prcsitiential candidates wJio are 
limited to first-lime nominees and including conspicuously young present a difTeivin 
Frank 0 . Lowden, tvho refused tlie nomina- kind of problem. Obvious questions arise 


tion) is as follows: 


1896 

Arthur Sewall (D) 

61 

1900 

Adhi E. Stevenson (D) 

65 

1904 

Henry Davis (D) 

81 

1916 

Thomas R. Marshall (D) 

62 

'924 

Frank O. Lowden (R) 

63 

1928 

CliarJes Curtis (R) 

68 

J932 

John N. Garner (D) 

64 

>9.36 

Jol)n N. Garner (D) 

68 

1936 

Frank Knox (R) 

62 

1940 

Charles MeNary (R) 

66 

>944 

Harry S. 'rruman (D) 

60 

1948 

All)en W. Barkley (D) 

7 > 


It is noteworthy that most of the cases on 
this list liave occurrecl since iga8, with six 
successive presidential elections from 1928 
to 1948 in which one party or the other 
nominated a vice-presidential candidate 
over Go. 

It seems clear that the parties have not 
been disposeil to worry much about the 
factor of age when selecting vice-jiresiden- 
tial nominees, and especially so when the 
presidential candidate was relatively young. 
There have been three instances since 1832, 
however, in which both members of the 
ticket were over Go: 

1916 (D) Wilson and Marshall 
1944 (D) Roosevelt and Truman 
1948 (D) Truman and Barkley 

All of these occurred in the Democratic 
party, all are of recent memory, and all 
involved an incumbent presidential candi¬ 
date. 


about their maturity; on the other hand, 
an active younger man who is nominated 
for Vice President automatically becomes 
eligible for later consideration for the presi¬ 
dential nomination, and may easily remain 
an important figure in the party for an¬ 
other quarter of a century. Theodore Roose¬ 
velt was 42 when he became President 
through constitutional succession; he was 
only 54 when he sought his third presiden¬ 
tial term in 1912. Undoubtedly he would 
have been a less irksome problem to his 
party after leaving the Presidency in 1909 
if he had been older and more inclined to 
retire. Franklin D. Roosevelt was 38 when 
nominated for Vice President in 1920. The 
vice-presidential camjiaign of 1920 was 
doubtless a useful preparatory experience: 
whether he would have been adequately 
cpialified to serve as President at the time 
is another question. 

In recent years, the death of President 
Franklin I). Roosevelt at the age of G3 and 
the heart attack sulfered by President 
Dwight D. Eisenhower at the age of 65 have 
lent emphasis to the problems of age and 
mortality in the nation’s highest office. At 
Gy, William Henry Harrison was the oldest 
jjresidential candidate ever nominated; and 
he died in office at the age of G8. Much 
older men have often served in the chief 
executive positions of other governments, 
and in the Congress of the United States. 


As the junior of the two offices and the But the Presidency is unique both in the 
one that may lead to the senior office by burdens that it imposes on the incumbent 
constitutional or electoral succession, the and in the amount of governmental con- 
Vice Presidency presumably should be filled fusion, if not actual danger to the nation, 
by an incumbent who would be young that may arise when the President dies or 
enough to ser\'e effectively as President if becomes incajracitated during his fixed term 
called upon to do so, and to continue for of office. 

additional periods of at least four years The eleven Presidents who served be- 
and possibly eight. If this reasoning is tween 1832 and 1892 and who escaped as- 
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siissination lived to an average age of 68.6 
vt-ars; the average for the Presidents of the 
i8()6-u)rj6 period may exceed this when the 
mortality cxpcrierKC of the period is com¬ 
plete.’" I'or a time, the available statistical 
evidciue seemed to suggest a considerable 
curtailment in the life expectancy of the 
Presidents because of the amount of stress 
inherent in holding the office.^^ 

The factor of age at the time of nomina¬ 
tion for President or Vice President is im¬ 
portant for many reasons in addition to the 
possibility of death in office. Thi. relation- 
shijj between age ami pliysical vi^or may be 
at least etjually important in a position so 
demanding as the Presidency. 

Political parties, like other organizations. 

For the six deceased Presidents of the i8f)6- 
i()r,(i period (omitting Cleveland, wtiose term ended 
in 1897, and McKinley, who was assassinated) the 
average age at death was 03.2. Ihii of the three 
Presidents still living as of fall, i 9 r» 9 - former Presi¬ 
dent Herbert Hoover was 85 on August 10, 1959: 
former President Harry S. Truman was 75 on May 8, 
1939; President Dwight 1). Eisenhower was 69 on 
October 14, 1959. 

“A statistical study stimulated by President 
Roosevelt’s death found that the Presidents who 
took office before i8r,o outlived their expectation of 
life at inauguration l)y an average of 2.9 years, wltile 
tliasc who served between 1870 and 1900 fell short 
by an identical figure, an average of 2.9 years. For 
die Presidents wiio lield office between 1900 and 
194O and who were decea.scd at the time of the 
study, the deficit of actuality against life expectancy 
wlien taking ofiice was an average of altoiit 8 years. 
Six of the first ten Presidents outlived their life ex¬ 
pectancies by many years, but from Abraham 
I.incoln to Calvin Coolidge, no President did so. 
(“Does the Presidency Shorten Life?” Statistical 
liulletin of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Com¬ 
pany, Vol. 27, Oct. 1946, pp. 1-3.) 

An earlier but more elaborate study, published in 
1940, arrived at similar findings for the Presidents, 
while discovering that the mortality experience of 
Vice Presidents, Cabinet members, and Supreme 
Court justices had improved substantially since 1865. 
(Frank L. Griffin, Jr., “Actuarial Note: Mortality of 
United States Presidents and Certain Other Federal 
f)fficers,’’ Transactions, Actuarial Society of America, 
Vol. 41, 1940, pp. 487-91.) 

It seems likely that the Presidents have been better 
protected against assassination in recent years than 
was the case between 18C5 and 1940, and that both 
Presidents and ex-Presidents arc getting better medi¬ 
cal care then formerly. The longevity of the living 
ex-Presidents suggests that a change in the mortality 
experience of these officials may be occurring, even 
though the number of individuals involved is so 
small that it has no statistical significance. 


must give thought to the age of their leaders 
if they are to retain vitality in a rapidly 
changing world. In some re.sj)ccts, political 
parties often have more difficulty than other 
organizations both in retiring the superan¬ 
nuated and in providing rapid advance¬ 
ment for the able young. In one of his most 
acute analyses Duverger writes of the jtrob- 
lem as it afCects the European parties. He 
notes “the fundamental conservatism ol the 
masses and their fondness for the faces they 
know,” as well as the opposition that comes 
from all ranks of the party hierarchy when 
advancement seems too rajtitl. He concludes 
ih.'it op[K)rtuiiity comes rapidly to the best 
qualified only in the parties that are suffi¬ 
ciently autocratic to disrcgartl the senti¬ 
ments of those who are passed over, or in 
those where the situation is so di.sorganized 
that a sort of free competition prevails at 
times. But in the Socialist parlies of Europe, 
strongly organized and democratic in their 
ideology, he finds a general tendency to¬ 
ward an overaging of the leadership w'ith 
stagnation throughout the organization as 
the result.^’^ 

Excessive age in the highest posts may be 
the product either of a long continuation 
in high office or of advanced age when first 
attaining the office, or both. In the case of 
the Presidency the two-term tradition (long 
before the Twenty-second Amendment) had 
imposed a limit on .service in the highest 
office, once a man is elected. Similar cus¬ 
toms have had the .same effect even more 
strongly in the office of governor in many of 
the states. But there is no fixed custom or 
constitutional provision to prevent aged can¬ 
didates from being nominated for President 
and Vice President; and there are many sec¬ 
tors of the American political system from 
which such candidates may come. Any can¬ 
did observer of an important state or na¬ 
tional political meeting is likely to find a 
substantial quota of persons of advanced 
years, many of whom are still potential can¬ 
didates for office. This situation prevails 

Maurice Duverger, Political Parties (1954), 
pp. 160-68. 



Table y.y. EnvcATU)NAi. Lewis AriAiNKn by T'Kismi ni ai. and Vick-I’rksidi 
Nominees When First Nominated, and by Other Caintenders, 


Diimicratic Ripiililican* Ui,t|) I’an,,., 


Level Attained 

i8j2- 

1892 

1896- 

1956 

l8;j2- 

1892 

1896- 

1956 

i8j2- 

1892 

iHc/.- 

'956 


PRESIDENTIAL NOMINEES^’ 




Law School 

— 

6 

2 

7 

2 

*3 

Other College or University Only 

7 

— 

5 

2 

12 

2 

Secondary School Only® 

4 

— 

2 

— 

6 

— 

FJementary School Oiily*^ 

I 

2 

2 

— 

3 

2 

Number of Persons 

12 

8 

II 

9 

23 

*7 

OTHER 

CONTENDERS FOR PRESIDENTIAI. NOMINATION® 



Law School 

2 

*4 

3 

*7 

5 

3 * 

Other College or University Only 

*4 

23 

11 

8 

25 

3 * 

Secondary School Only® 

9 

3 

4 

2 

*3 

5 

Elementary School Only** 

6 

7 

4 

3 

10 

10 

Number of Persons 

31' 

47 

22 

30 

53 ^ 

77 


VICE-PRESIDENTIAL NOMINEES 




Law School 

2 

7 

— 

9 

2 

16 

Other College or University Only 

10 

3 

9 

3 

*9 

7 

Secondary School Only® 

3 

— 

3 

— 

6 

— 

Elementary School Only** 

— 

3 

3 

I 

3 

3 

Number of Persons 

15 

*3 

*5 

*3 

30 

26 

OTHER CONTENDERS FOR VICE-PRESIDENTIAL NOMINATION® 



Law School 

— 

18 

4 

7 

4 

25 

Other College or University Only 

24 

6 

*4 

7 

38 

*3 

Secondary School Only® 

6 

2 

8 

I 

*4 

3 

Elementary School Only** 

2 

3 

6 

4 

8 

7 

Number of Persons 

32 

Cl 

32 

*9 

64 

48* 


■ Includes National Republican and Whig candidates. 

*• Jackson, Theodore Roosevelt, Coolidge, and Truman are omitted, as in previous tables. 

‘‘ Includes high school, academy, and private tutoring. 

** liiciudes some with no formal schooling. 

® Other candidates polling 3 per cent or more in major-party conventions; Fillmore, Johnson, and 
Arthur are omitted from the contenders for the presidential nomination. 

' No information available for Sanford Church, 1H68. 

« No information available for Abraham W. Patrick, 1900. 
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at the national party conventions as well as 
elsewhere. 

Apparently the chief inllucnces that may 
correct a tendoiuy to the nomination of 
o\'erage candidates must come from ex¬ 
perience of the success of younger can¬ 
didates put forward by one party at times 
when the other is clearly recognized as 
sullering I'roin fecf)le Icadershi]) by older 
men. Cioinpetition between the parties may 
thus be the most reliable corrective. There 
is little evidence, however, that the parties 
give much conscious thought, usidcr ordi¬ 
nary conditions, to the age of their can¬ 
didates. 

The observed ex[)cricnce in regard to age 
seems to be the by-product of the catcer 
channels that bring men to the point of 
active consideration for the Presidency. 
Those who arrive between the ages of 50 
and 54 arc the product of a special type of 
career pattern, as w'll become aj)pareut 
later in the chapter. The fact that the 
career patterns that arc normally most suc¬ 
cessful in producing prtjsidential candidates 
also produce them at a relatively young age 
is a special feature of the American political 
system. I'his is a feature that may have its 
own advantages, but it is not one for which 
any system architect can be given credit— 
unless it might be tlu! founder of the con¬ 
vention system, Andrew Jackson. 

Education and Occupational 
Background 

information on education and occupa¬ 
tional background is of some interest for 
what it may reveal of both qualifying prep¬ 
aration and social status. 

Education 

Educational data representing levels at¬ 
tained but not necessarily completed, are 
shown for the candidates for presidential 
and vice-presidential nominations in Table 
7.7. All the Republican presidential nomi¬ 


»43 

nees from 1896 to 1956 and six of the eight 
Democrats had received some college train¬ 
ing. The nominees differed little from the 
other candidates for the presidential nomi¬ 
nations in this respect. Vice-presidential 
nominees during the same period had also 
received college training with rare excep¬ 
tions; dilleremes between the averages for 
the various groups do not seem imymvtaut. 
01 the twenty-three major-party first-time 
nominees for President up to 1892, all of 
whom had completed their education be¬ 
fore the Civil War, only three had attended 
law school; but of the seventeen since tSqG, 
thirteen had done so, as had also the three 
Vice Presidents who won election after suc¬ 
ceeding a deceased President. 'I'hc change 
undoubtedly reflects the greater extent to 
which training for the legal profession has 
been jtrovided in law schools iti recent 
decades, instead of by the older custom of 
reading law in an attorney’s office, as the 
later statistics on occupations helj) to make 
clear. 

Nominees and other candidates for the 
nomination with postgraduate education in 
fields other than law have been extremely 
rare. President Eisenhow'er is a graduate of 
what is now the Industrial College of the 
Armed Forces, one of the senior institutions 
of military education. Woodrow Wilson was 
the only nominee of either party with an 
earned doctorate in political science—or any 
other subject. 

In general, the educational jircparation 
of the presidential candidates has compared 
favorably with that of the governors and of 
members of the Senate, but has not been 
consj)icuously higher.’-'' 

Occupations in Private Life 

Careers leading to the Presidency, insofar 
as they have involved governmental ex¬ 
perience, have usually included experience 

^ ’’Some comparative data, and a disras.sion of its 
significance, can be found in Donald R. Matthews, 
The Social Background of Political Decision-Makers 
("J 54 ). PP- « 8 - 29 - 



Table 7.8. Principal Occupations in P*rivate Life of Presipeniial Nominees 
When First Nominated, and of Other Contenders, 1832-1956 


Principal Occupations 
in Private Life 
(sometimes more than 
one per individual) 


Democratic 


1832- 1896- 
1892 1956 


Republican'' 


1832- 1896 - 

1892 1956 


Both Parties 


1832- 1896- 

1892 1956 


Practice of 1 .aw 

PRF.SIDF.NTl M. NOMIN EEs'’ 

9 ^ 

4 

r> 

13 

11 

Publishers, F’.dilors, and Journalists 

1 

2 

1 

1 

2 

3 

Other Professional Occupations 

2 

— 

2 

2 

4 

2 

Business Proprietors and Executives 

2 

I 

__ 

I 

2 

2 

Farmers and Ranchers 

— 

— 



— 

— 

Other 


2 

.... 

- 

— 

2 

None (because principally occupied in 
military or other public life) 

I® 

I 


I® 

7 

2 

Number of Cases® 

12 

8 

11 

9 

^^3 

17 

OTHER CONTENDERS FOR 

Practice of Law 26 

PRESIDENTIAL 

NOMINATION^ 

17 

20 

43 


Publishers, Editors, and Journalists 

I 

6 

I 

5 

2 

11 

Other Professional Occupations 

I 

4 

— 

5 

I 

9 

Businesss Proprietors and Executives 

5 

14 

3 

7 

8 

21 

Farmers and Ranchers 

I 

4 

2 


3 

4 

Other 

I 

— 

—- 

— 

I 

— 

None (because principally occupied in 
military or other public life) 

I 

— 

2 


3 

— 

Number of Case.s® 

V 

47“ 

22 

30 

53 

77 “ 


® Includes National Republican and Whig candidates. 

'’ Jackson, T. Roosevelt, Coolidge, and Truman are otniltcd, as in previous tables. 

Soldier. 

Five soldiers. 

•Sums of columns may exceed number of cases due to inclusion of some candidates in two or more 
categ(»rics. 

'Other candidates polling 3 per cent or more in major-party conventions; Fillmore, Johnson, and 
Arthur are omitted. 

* No information available for Abraham W, Patrick, 1900. 
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ill high elective and apjiointivc oflice. These 
are types of office that are frctpicntly ill 
paid in relation to the burdens that they 
impose, and that always involve substantial 
elements of career risk. Most of the in¬ 
dividuals who have eventually become can¬ 
didates for the presidential and vicc-jircsi- 
dcntial nominations have entered u))on 
public careers only after becomin,g estab- 
iisJied in some private occuption. Usually 
they have also found it necessary to maintain 
srime occupational status in private life to 
which they could retreat when not occupied 
in public life. 

The principal occupations in jirivatc life 
of the candidates for the presidential and 
vice-presidential nominations arc shotvn in 
Tables 7.8 and 7.9. The overw'hchning im¬ 
portance of the practice of law as the oc¬ 
cupational background of most candidates, 
even in the earlier period, is apparent. Pub¬ 
lishers and editors, business proprietors 
and executives, and the professions other 
than law occasionally find representation 
among the nominees and among the other 
aspirants, but even collectively the other oc¬ 
cupations arc outnumbered by the law. 

The main thing that all of these occupa¬ 
tions have in common is a moderately high 
social and economic status, providing a base 
of operations from which to campaign for 
high public office and to which to return 
when necessary. As an occupation, law is es¬ 
pecially suited to the combining of public 
and private careers; fortunately, it also 
ranks high in the preftaratory training that 
it can give for the holding of jmblic office.'^ 

Governmental Experience 
and Position 

In most political systems, individuals arc 
not advanced to the highest posts until 

” For a further discussion and survey of the litera¬ 
ture on the relationships between legal practice and 
ofTiceholding, see Matthews, op. cit., pp. 30-32; also 
Joseph A. Schicsingcr, “Lawyers and American 
Politics: A Clarified View,” Midwest Journal of 
Political Science, Vol. 1 (May 1957), pp. 26-39. 


they have served an apprenticeship in other 
higlr public offices. In parliamentary lorms 
of government, it is usually necessary to be 
a member of the legislature in order to be 
appoinled to a junior cabinet post; anti it 
is only when a new' political party is coming 
to power for the first time that anyone is 
likely to become prime minister without 
having previously served for some years as 
a prominent member of the cabinet—and at 
the same time of the legislature. I’herc is 
a strong presumi)tion that such cx])criencc 
has value as training for those who eventu¬ 
ally reach the top. But service in high office 
is not merely a useful preparatory experi¬ 
ence; it also gives the individual a status 
from w^hich to compete more effectively for 
the higher posts on the political ladder. 

The American political system is much 
more open than most others, and less cliar- 
aetcrized by rigidity in the channels of 
political advancement. There are many 
roads that may lead to the Presidency; and 
in the competition for the office, an exist¬ 
ing position as a governor or senator is 
more likely to be regarded as a power base 
from which to campaign than as an op¬ 
portunity to obtain a type of qualifying 
experience. But both aspects of the situa¬ 
tion are important. Accordingly, the record 
of the candidates for the nominations will 
be examined first in terms of the variety 
and extent of governmental exj)cricnce, and 
the channels of advancement along the way, 
before turning to the official positions, if 
any, that they w'ere holding at the lime 
they were considered for the presidential or 
vice-presidential nomination of their politi¬ 
cal party.^® 

basic research and most of the analysis for 
this chapter were carried out in 1955 and 1956, and 
therefore preceded the publication of a somewhat 
comparable piece of research on the governors: 
Joseph A. Schicsingcr, Florv They Becaire Governor 
(1957). The analytical methods developed by Pro¬ 
fessor Schlesingcr would deserve further considera¬ 
tion in connection with research on pre.sidential 
career patterns. His findings are also relevant to the 
career patterns of the governors who eventually be¬ 
came candidates for presidential and vice-presi¬ 
dential nominations, and to the changes over time 
in the career patterns of elective officials. 



Table y.g. Principal Occupations in Private Lii k of Vice-Presidential Nominees 
When First Nominated, and of Other Contenders, 1832-1956 


Principal Occupations 
in Private Life 
(sometimes more than 
one per individual) 

Democratic 

Republican® 

Both Parties 

1832- 

1892 

1896- 

*956 

1832- 

1892 

1896- 

1956 

1832- 

1892 

1896- 

>956 

Practice of La’w 

VICE-PRESIDENTIAL NOMINEES 

H 9 

10 

12 

24 

SI 

Publishers, Editors, and JournalLsts 

— 

2 

3 

I 

3 

3 

Other Professional Occupations 

— 

— 

— 

I 

-- 

I 

Business Proprietors and Executives 

I 

2 

2 

I 

3 

3 

Farmers and Ranchers 

— 

I 

— 

— 

— 

I 

Other 

— 

1 

— 

— 

— 

1 

None (because principally occupied in 
military or other public life) 

I 

— 

1 

— 

2 

— 

Number of Cases*’ 

15 

13 

15 

13 

30 

26 

OTHER CONTENDERS FOR VICE-] 

Practice of Law 26 

FRESIDENTIAI. NOMINATION® 

23 28 8 

54 

31 

Publishers, Editors, and Journalists 

— 

2 

3 

I 

3 

3 

Other Professional Occupations 

I 

2 


2 

i 

4 

Business Pi-oprietors and Executives 

3 

5 

4 

6 

7 

XI 

Farmers and Ranchers 

2 

3 

— 

— 

2 

3 

Other 

I 


I 

— 

2 


None (because principally occupied in 
military or other public life) 

, 

— 


2 

I 

2 

Number of Gases** 

32 

3 g<‘ 

32 

19 

64 

48 <» 


■ Includes National Republican and Whig candidates. 

Sums of columns may exceed number of cases due to inclusion of some candidates in two or more 
categories. 

® Other candidates polling 3 per cent or more in major-party conventions. 

No information available for Abraham W. Patrick, 1900. 
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Previous Governmental Experience 

Tables 7.10 and 7.11 summarize the pre¬ 
vious governmental experience of the can¬ 
didates by major types of officeholding. I’he 
data do not provide any direct measure of 
the number of years of previous govern¬ 
mental experience on the part of the nomi¬ 
nees and other candidates; such data would 
be difficult to compile from the usually 
available biographical materials. But the 
tables make it apparent that most of the 
candidates have previously occuj>ied at least 
two or three different govcrmn'anal posi¬ 
tions before they were actively considered 
for the nominations. 

Only one presidential nominee, Wendell 
Willkie, and four other contenders for the 
presidential nomination were classified as 
having had no governmental experience. 
The other four were Jesse Jones (1928) and 
John R. McLean (1896) on the Democratic 
side: Henry Ford (1916) and Frank E. Gan¬ 
nett (1940) on the Republican. Willkie was 
a career executive in big business, although 
he had started as a lawyer; as a successful 
candidate for a major-party jncsidcntial 
nomination, he was unique. No vice-jjre.si- 
dential nominee was classified as lacking 
any governmental experience. Candidates 
without such experience have rarely sought 
the vice-presidential nomination of either 
party. 

The normal channels of political ad¬ 
vancement frequently include experience in 
local government and in state and federal 
legislative and executive positions. Local 
government has provided a beginning point 
for many political careers, but has not been 
of major importance in careers leading to 
the presidential and vice-presidential nom¬ 
inations. Of the forty presidential nominees, 
nine had experience in local government; of 
the fifty-six vice-presidential nominees, 
twenty-one. The indications of change over 
time are not very clear and, in view of the 
small number of cases and the absence of 
more precise categories within the general 
field of local government, are of doubtful 
importance. 
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Big-city mayors are local political figures 
of unusual importance, but they do not ap¬ 
pear in the present figures to any significant 
extent. No mayor or former mayor of a 
city of 500,000 population or more ever 
polled over ^ per cent in convention for 
cither Republican nomination, and the 
Dernwratic cases have been rare. A former 
mayor of Cleveland (Newton D. Baker) ap¬ 
peared in the balloting for the Democratic 
presidential nomination, and a former 
mayor of Philadelphia and incumbent 
mayors of Baltimore and New York for the 
vice-presidential. (When Grover Cleveland 
was mayor of Buffalo, New York, in 1881- 
1882, it had not yet attained its present 
big-city status.) The infrequency of these 
cases doubtless reflects the historical forces 
that have given a rural bias to almost all 
American politics other than the politics 
of the big cities themselve.s. This is an as¬ 
pect of political evolution that is not con¬ 
fined to the United States; that it will con¬ 
tinue into the indefinite future even in this 
country may be unlikely. The 168 metro¬ 
politan areas with a central city of 50,000 or 
more now contain half of the total popula¬ 
tion of the United States. 

■■Fhe state legislatures, like some phases 
of local government, provide relatively ea.sy 
beginning points for .some types of political 
careers, but presidential careers .seldom 
begin there. For this type of experience, 
moreover, the time trends have been clear. 
In each of eight pairs of possible time- 
period comparisons—nominees and other 
contenders for both offices in both j)arties— 
the trend was sharply downward from i8!{2- 
1892 to 189G-1956. In most cases the drop 
in the proportion with state legislative ex¬ 
perience was about one half. Only four of 
the seventeen first-time major-jjarty presi¬ 
dential nominees since 1896 bail any state 
legislative experience. State government ex¬ 
ecutive positions other than governor have 
provided a stepping stone to about one 
third of the Republican presidential and 
vice-presidential nominees since 1896, but 
to none of the Democrats. 



I’ABl E -.10. GoVERNMEMAL 1 ’’.\PERIE.\C£ of PRESimSTlAL XoMl.MCES \\ ni \ 
First Nominated, and of Other Contenders, iS^s-kjsO 


Democratic Republican** Both Partir's 


Experience* 

1832- 

1892 

1896- 

1956 

1832- 

1892 

1896' 

*956 

1832- 

1892 

iSgii 

' 95 <' 

No Governmental Experience'* 

PRKHIDEN'nAT. NOMINEES*’ 


I 


1 

Local Governmental Experience 

3 

I 

2 

3 

5 

4 

State Lt‘gislature 

8 

3 

5 

1 

‘3 

4 

State Executive Other 'Phan Governor 

3 

—- 


3 

3 

3 

House of Representatives 

5 

3 

h 

I 

11 

4 

Senate 

5 

— 

5 

I 

10 

I 

Governor 

5 

5 

2 

4 

7 

9 

Federal Appointive OlTicc" 

4 

3 

3 

2 

7 

5 

Vice President 

I 

— 

— 

— 

I 

— 

General, Regular Army 

2 

— 

3 

I 

5 

I 

E'edcral and State Judiciary 

1 

I 

— 

2 


3 

Number of Items of Experience 

37 

16 

26 

19 

b 3 

35 

Number of Individuals 

12 

8 

11 

9 

23 

>7 

Average Number of Types of 

Governmental Experience 

3*1 

2.0 

2.4 

2.1 

2.7 

2 . I 

OTHER CONTENDERS FOR PRESIDENTIAL NOMINATION^ 

No Governmental F^xperience** — 2 — 

2 


4 

Local Governmental Experience 

11 

14 

5 

10 

‘7 

24 

State Legislature 

22 

14 

10 

8 

32 

22 

State Executive Other Than Governor 

7 

6 

8 

5 

‘5 

1 1 

House of Representatives 

19 

16 

10 

10 

29 

26 

Senate 

18 

‘9 

12 

‘4 

30 

33 

Governor 

10 

17 

6 

12 

16 

29 

Federal Appointive OfTicc" 

9 

10 

9 

10 

0 

20 

Vice President 

I 

2 

— 

2 

I 

4 

General, Regular Army 

— 

— 

— 

1 


I 

Federal and State Judiciary 

7 

5 

3 

1 

10 

6 

No Information 

I 

— 

— 

— 

I 

— 

Number of Items of Experience 

104 

103 

63 

73 

167 

176 

Number of Individuals 

32 

47 

22 

30 

54 

77 

Average Number of 'Pypes of 

Governmental Experience 

3-3 

2.2 

2-9 

2.4 


2.3 


• Experience as of Llie lime of firsl nomination if a nominee; for other contenders, experience as of 
the time of the convention in which the largest percentage of convention vote was received. 

^ Includes National Republican and Whig candidates. 

® Omits Jackson, T. Roosevelt, Coolidge, and Truman, as in previous tables. 

‘‘Military service has been disregarded in determining governmental experience, except in the case of 
the generals of the regular army. 

In the Executive Brandi, other than military. 

^ Omits Fillmore, Johnson, and Arthur, as in previous tables. 
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With its many members, the United Slates 
House of Representatives could be expected 
to be a seed bed for all types of national po¬ 
litical talent. It corresponds to the lower 
diainltcrs from which national political 
leadersliip is drawn in most of the parlia¬ 
mentary democracies. But the House of Rep¬ 
resentatives in this country has never been 
a gate through which all presidential and 
vice-presidential candidates must pass, and 
in this respect it is no longer even as im¬ 
portant as it was a century ago. Only a 
(juarter of the first-time presidential nomi¬ 
nees from 1896 to i9.t)G had served in the 
House, and only a third of the contenders 
for the nomination. 

With its smaller and presumably more se¬ 
lect membership, the United States Senate 
might be expected to be more important 
than the House in the career patterns of the 
candidates. Actually, the differences be¬ 
tween Senate and House as sources of pre¬ 
vious experience are not striking, partly be¬ 
cause many of the senators seeking presi¬ 
dential nominations had previously served 
in the House. 

Of the three categories of high civil ex¬ 
ecutive positions show'n in Tables 7.10 and 
7.11, the two main ones are governor and 
federal appointive office in the Executive 
Branch of the government, usually as a 
member of the President's Cabinet or sub- 
Cabinet or as head of a diplomatic mission. 
The third—Vice President—is necessary to 
complete the table in the case of presi¬ 
dential nominations: Martin Van Buren 
(D) had acquired experience as Vice Presi¬ 
dent when first nominated for President, 
and so had several others who sought the 
presidential nomination without achieving 
it.iB 

’•Succession from lieutenant governor to governor 
by nomination and election has been common 
enough in some stales to become a recognized 
pattern of career advancement in elective politics. 
It has apparently occurred mainly in states where 
competition between and within the parties was 
minimal and where there was also a tradition or 
recpiirement of rapid rotation in the governor's 
office, with the choice of lieutenant governor taking 
on the characteristics of a choice of governor-elect. 
See Joseph A. Schlesinger, How They Became Gov¬ 
ernor, pp. 28-28. 
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The office of governor has become so well 
known as an important source of candidates 
for the presidential nominations that the 
statistics shown here on previous experi¬ 
ence as governor will occasion little sur¬ 
prise. Since iBgG over half of the presiden¬ 
tial nominees and about one third of the 
vic e-presidential nominees have been gover¬ 
nors or former governois. Governors and 
ex-governors liave also been prominent 
among the other candidates for both nom¬ 
inations, but arc not as conspicuously so 
as might be expected. 'I'he implication 
would appear to be that in a field of con¬ 
testants for the nominations, governors do 
not run without success as often as others. 

Federal appointive office has provided a 
type of experience possessed by fewer than 
one third of the presidential and vice-presi¬ 
dential nominees since the beginnings of 
the convention system, and has been about 
equally important in the experience of the 
other contestants. The proportion among 
pre.sidential nominees has been remarkably 
stable since the beginning. In the Demo¬ 
cratic party, the figures for vice-presidential 
nominations suggest a marked decline in 
eligibility for that nomination (or in in¬ 
terest in receiving it) on the part of possible 
candidates with experience in federal ap¬ 
pointive office. 

Generals of the regular anny have been 
nominated for President by the conventions 
of each major party, though President 
Eisenhower is the only one since 1880. The 
complete list is as follows:” 

Zachary Taylor (W), 1848 
Winfield Scott (W), 1852 
George McClellan (D), 1864 
Ulysses S. Grant (R), 1868 
Winfield Scott Hancock (D). 1880 
Dwight D. Eisenhower (R), 1952 

” Andrew Jackson is uiniUed for reasons noted 
previously. William Henry Harrison (W), 1840. who 
is also omitted from the list, held high military 
rank only as a major general of volunteers during 
the War of 1812, although his military service was 
the principal rea.son for the fame that made his 
nomination possible. Several other nominees had 
derived at least part of their fame from some prior 
period of military service, as in die case of Colonel 
Theodore Roosevelt. 



Iabi-e 7.11. Goversmental Experience of Vice-Presidential Nominees 
WiiF.N First Nominated, and of Other Contenders, 1832-1956 



Democratic 

Republican*’ 

Both Parties 

Experience* 

1832- 

1892 

1896' 

1956 

1832- 

1892 

00 

1832- 

1892 

1896- 

1956 

No Governmental Experience® 

VICE-PRESIDENTIAL NOMINEES 





Local Governmental Experience 

5 

6 

4 

6 

9 

12 

State Legislature 

11 

5 

10 

3 

21 

8 

State Executive Other Than Governor 

4 


2 

4 

6 

4 

House of Keprcs(‘ntativcs 

10 

4 

9 

3 

*9 

7 

Senate 

9 

6 

8 

4 

*7 

10 

Governor 

4 

3 

4 

5 

8 

8 

Federal Appointive Office** 

6 

3 

5 

3 

11 

6 

General, Regular Army 

— 


— 

— 

— 

— 

Federal and State Judiciary 

I 

— 

1 

! 

2 

I 

Number of Items of Experience 

50 

27 

43 

29 

93 

56 

Number of Individuals 

15 

*3 

15 

13 

30 

26 

Average Number of Types of 

Govern mental Experience 

3-3 

2.1 

2.9 

2.2 

3 * 

2.2 

OTHER CONTENDERS FOR VICE-PRESIDENTIAL NOMINATION 

No Governmental Experience® 23 — — 

2 

3 

Local Governmental Experience 

3 

10 

8 

7 

11 

*7 

State Legislature 

*9 

12 

*5 

4 

34 

16 

State Executive Other I’han Governor 

3 

3 

7 

2 

10 

5 

House of Representatives 

*5 

1 1 

*9 

10 

34 

21 

Senate 

12 

11 

8 

6 

20 

*7 

Governor 

6 

5 

8 

7 

*4 

12 

Federal Appointive Office** 

*3 

I 

8 

4 

21 

5 

General, Regular Army 

— 

— 

I 

I 

I 

1 

Federal and State Judiciary 

9 

3 

3 

2 

12 

5 

No Information 


I 

— 

— 

— 

* 

Number of ItenLS of Experience 

80 

56 

77 

43 

*57 

99 

Number of Individuals 

32 

30 

32 

*9 

64 

49 

Average Number of 'J ypes of 

Governmental Experience 

2.5 

1-9 

2.4 

2.3 

2.4 

2.0 


* Experience as of the lime of first nomination if a nominee; for other contenders, experience as of 
the time of tlie convention in which the largest percentage of convention vote was received. 

^ Includes National Republican and Whig candidates. 

® Military service has been disregarded in determining governmental experience, except in the case 
of the generals of the regular army. 

^ In the Executive Branch, other than military. 
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Among the other contenders ior the presi¬ 
dential nomination, the only regular army 
general was Leonard Wood, who polled 32 
per cent of the vote on the fourth ballot in 
the Republican convention of 1920. No gen¬ 
eral ever received the vice-presidential 
nomination; James Harbord (R, 1932) was 
the only contender for that honor that ever 
passed the 3 per cent level in the voting. 

Men who have served as judges in federal 
or state courts have only occasionally been 
candidates for the presidential nomination. 
The four first-time presidential nominees 
with judicial experience were: Stephen A. 
Douglas (D), who had served on the Illinois 
supreme court; Alton B. Parker (D), who 
was chief justice of the highest New York 
state court when nominated in 1904; Wil¬ 
liam Howard Taft (R), who had served 
some years in state and federal courts before 
he left the bench in 1900 for other appoin¬ 
tive office; and Charles Evans Hughes (R), 
the best-known case of all, who was a mem¬ 
ber of the United States Supreme Court 
when he was drafted for the Republican 
nomination in 1916. At least three members 
of the United States Supreme Court were 
active but unsuccessful candidates for 
major-party presidential nominations be¬ 
tween 1836 and 1880: John McLean (W, R), 
Salmon P. Chase (D, R), and Stephen J. 
Field (D). In the table, McLean and Field 
are counted among the “other” candidates; 
Chase did not exceed the 3 per cent level in 
the voting after becoming a justice. 

Since 1880 the tradition has gradually 
strengthened that high court judges should 
leave politics behind them when they enter 
the judiciary, although Justices Vinson, 
Douglas, and Warren were mentioned 
prominently in speculation concerning 
presidential nominations after they had be¬ 
come members of the Court.^® The total 
number of candidates for presidential and 
vice-presidential nominations who have 
come forward from the judiciary has de- 

”For a review of the historical evolution of 
thought and practice on the point by a legal scholar, 
see Alexander M. Bickel, “Chief Justice Warren and 
the Presidency,” New Republic, January 23, 1956, 
pp. 8-10. 
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dined markedly in the present century. 
Most of those who have attracted attention 
had extensive ]K)liiical experience in the 
background; otherwise they would probably 
not have been considered. 

Most of the nominees for both the Presi¬ 
dency and the Vice Presidency and most of 
the other contenders, from tlie beginning, 
have been men who had ])reviousIy held 
two or more governmental positions, as in¬ 
dicated in Tables 7.10 and 7.11. If the ex¬ 
perience is compared for the two periods 
of the tables, however, it is apparent that 
ill each of eight possible comparisons be¬ 
tween separate categories of individuals, 
there was a decline from the earlier period 
to the more recent one in the average 
number of governmental positions pre¬ 
viously held.^‘* The amount of the decline is 
slight in some instances, but the consistency 
of the pattern is so clear that it is un¬ 
mistakable. The average decline (computed 
directly from the table without adjusting 
for duplications) was from about 2.8 pre¬ 
vious government positions to 2.3. 

The circulation of officeholders among 
the various types of public office was ap¬ 
parently both more rapid and more exten¬ 
sive (in terms of variety of governmental ex¬ 
perience) in ihc earlier period. Long tenure 
was relatively rare in either house of Con¬ 
gress, and a period of federal service was 
often followed by a return to state office. 
Such men as Henry Clay saw no loss of 
dignity in returning to the state legislature 
after a term in the United States Senate. 
Before the direct election of senators, it was 
the state legislature that retained the 
privilege of returning them to the Senate. 
James K. Polk, the only ex-Speaker of the 
House who was ever elected to the Presi¬ 
dency, had returned to his home state to 
run for governor after fourteen years in 
Congress; and he had served one term as 
governor of Tennessee and been defeated 
twice when finally he was nominated for 
President and elected in 1844. 

’•The eight categories result from the splits by 
party, by office, and by whether nominated or not. 
The same differences arc apparent in the two-party 
totals, but these overlap the other categories. 



Tabi.k 7.12. Governmfntal Positions Held by Pkes/dentiai, Nominees 
When First Nominaied, and by Other Contenders, 18^^2-1956 


Democratic KrpuJ^Jican*’ Both Parties 


G 0 vern i ne n t a 1 J V)s i t ion " 

1832- 
1892 

1898- 

i 95 f> 

1832- 

1892 

1896- 

•956 

1832- 

1892 

1896- 

No Governmental Position** 

PRESIDENIIAL NOMINEES® 

4 2 

5 

1 

9 

3 

State Executive Other Than Governor 


— 


-- 


— 

House of Representatives 


~ 

I 

— 

I 

— 

Senate 

2 


I 

I 

3 

I 

Governor 

2 

f) 

I 

3 

3 

8 

Federal Appointive OfTiee^ 

1 


— 

2 

1 

2 

General, Regular Army 

2 

— 

3 

I 

5 

I 

Federal and State Judiciary 

— 

I 


I 

— 

2 

Vice President 

I 

— 

— 


I 

— 

Number of Gas<^s 

12 

8 

11 

9 

23 

*7 

OTIIKR CON rKNUF.RS FOR 

No Ciovernmental Position** 13 

PRESIDENTIAL NOMINATION * 

10 tj 

8 

18 

18 

State I'lxecutivc Other Than Governor 

__ 


1 

— 

I 

— 

House of Representatives 

8 

5 

I 

3 

4 

8 

Senate 

10 

ib 

9 

11 

*9 

27 

Governor 

3 

11 

2 

7 

5 

18 

Federal Appointive OfTice*’ 

— 

2 

2 

— 

2 

2 

Cieneral, Regular Army 

— 

— 

■— 

1 


1 

Federal and State Judiciary 

2 

I 

2 

— 

4 

1 

Vice President 


2 

— 

— 

— 

2 

No Information 

• 

— 

— 

— 

I 


Number of Cases. 

82 

47 

22 

30 

54 

77 


• Governmental posilioii held at the time of first nomination if a nominee: for other contenders, posi¬ 
tion as of the time of the convention in wliich the largest percentage of convention vote was received. 
Includes National Republican and Whig candidates. 

' Omits Jackson. Roosevelt, Coolidge, and Truman, as in previous tables. 

Military service has been disregarded in determining governmental experience except in the case of 
the generals of the regular army. 

'* In the Executive Uranch, other than military. 

' Omits Eillmore, Johnson, and Arthur, as in previous tables. 
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Dillerent types of political career pattern 
iiave become common in recent decades. 
Election to the House of Representatives 
without prior governmental experience has 
become relatively common. From there the 
road leads mainly to the Senate, only lately 
back to the state governorship, and almost 
never directly into the President’s Cabinet, 
although House members received Cabinet 
a])pointments with some frecpiency between 
1888 and 1920. Governors typically arrive 
at the State House without prior federal 
experience, are rapidly rotated out of office 
under limitations on tenure, and then typi¬ 
cally move either to the Senate or back into 
private life, after a possible brief interlude 
of consideration along the way as presi¬ 
dential hopefuls. Senators hate to go back 
home, even to run for governor, although 
they occasionally do both. .Seemingly they 
are increasingly reluctant to enter the Presi¬ 
dent’s Cabinet or else they arc less often in¬ 
vited, or both. Incumbent senators who 
could appropriately be considered for Cab¬ 
inet appointment would almost invariably 
suffer a marked loss in seniority and secur¬ 
ity without any countervailing gain in long¬ 
term futures.-" Cabinet members usually go 
back to private life and disappear without 
ever being sei iously considered for the presi¬ 
dential or vice-presidential nominations: 
but there may be an increasing tendency for 
them to seek seats in the Senate, in view of 
the increasing prestige and attraction of 
that body for those who have continuing 
political interests. 

Positiotis Occupied When Considered 

Tables 7.12 and 7.13 indicate the govern¬ 
mental positions occupied at the time when 
the candidates were first nominated or were 

*A tabulation of Cabinet members from 1861 to 
1940 indicates that 37 per cent of the members from 
the first Lincoln administration through the second 
Cleveland administration had served previously in 
House or Senate or both; but from the first Mc¬ 
Kinley administration to the second Franklin D. 
Roosevelt administration the proportion dropped to 
18 per cent. See Pendleton Herring, Presidential 
Leadership (1940), pp. 164-65. 


most actively consi.lcred for the nomina¬ 
tions. 

"I’he category “No Governmental Posi¬ 
tion” is parallel to the category “No Gov¬ 
ernmental Experience,” in Tables 7.10 and 
7.11, but far from the same. Many of the 
presidential anti vice-presidential nominees 
were rttrrently occupying no governmental 
position at the time of their first nomina¬ 
tion; most of them, however, had previously 
aetjuired extensive experience in govern¬ 
ment, as the earlier tables have suggested. 
There was a marked decline after 189(1 in 
both parties and for both offices in the 
proportion of the first-time nominations 
that went to candidates who were out of 
office at the lime. I'he only cases among 
presidential nominees from 189G to i9;y() 
were William Jennings Bryan (D, 1896), 
John W. Davis (D, 192.J), and Wendell 
Willkic (R, 1940). All were defeated. 

No one in local government or a state 
legislature ever ran (above the 3 per cent 
level) for the presidential nomination in a 
major-party convention. And with the ex¬ 
ception of three mayors on the Democratic 
.side, the story is similar for the vice-jiresi- 
dcntial nomination: Mayor James Preston 
of Baltimore was a candidate for that nomi¬ 
nation in 1912, as were John F. Hylan and 
Robert Wagner, mayors of New York, in 
1924 and 1956. Only two incumbent state 
executive officials other than a governor 
ever ran above the 3 per cent level for either 
nomination; one of these, Millard Fillmore, 
then New York State comptroller, was 
nominated for Vice President on the Whig 
ticket of 1848, was elected, and became 
President on Zachary 7 ’aylor's death in 
1850. 

The only incumbent member of the 
House ever to achieve a major-party nomi¬ 
nation for President since the beginnings 
of the convention system was James A. Gar¬ 
field, elected in 1880. He had been serving 
as majority floor leader in the House of 
Representatives and had just been elected 
to the Senate by the legislature of Ohio at 
the time of the nomination. All the other 
fourteen presidential nominees with ex- 



Tabi.f. 7.13. Governmf.ntai. Positions Heij) by Vice-Presidential Nominees 
When First Nominated, and by Other Contenders, 1832-1956 



Democratic 

Republican^’ 

Both Parties 

CiovcrniTicntal Position® 

1832- 

1892 

1896- 

>956 

1832- 
1892 

1896- 

1956 

1832- 

1892 

1896- 

1956 

No Governmental Position‘d 

VIGE-PRUSlDENTIAr. NOMINEES 

7 “* 3 

7 

4 

14 

7 

Mayor 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

State Executive Other I'han Governor 

— 

— 

I 

— 

I 

— 

House of Representatives 

2 

I 

2 

1 

4 

2 

Senate 

3 

5 

3 

4 

6 

9 

Governor 

2 

2 


4 

2 

6 

Federal Appointive Office*’ 

I 

2 

2 

— 

3 

2 

Federal and State Judiciary 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Number of Cases 

15 

*3 

15 

13 

3 ^> 

26 

OTHER OONTF.NDEKS FOR VlCE -1 

No Governmental Position® 13^ 

[•RKSIDENllAL NOMINATION 

13 17* 6 

30 

19 

Mayor 

—• 

3 

— 

— 

— 

3 

State Executive Other I’han Governor 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

House of Repnrsenlatives 

4 

2 

4 

4 

8 

6 

Senate 

6 

8 

5 

3 

11 

11 

Governor 

1 

3 

2 

3 

3 

6 

Federal Appointive Office*’ 

4 

— 

3 

2 

7 

2 

Federal and State Judiciary 

4 

* 

I 

I 

5 

2 

Number of Cases 

32 

30 

32 

19 

64 

49 


• CiovcrniiKMilal position held at the time of first nomination if a nominee; for other contenders, 
position as of the lime of the convention in which the largest percentage of convention vote was received. 

Includes National Republican and Whig candidates. 

‘‘Military service has been disregarded in determining governmental experience, except in the case of 
the generals of the regidar army. 

Includes William Rutler, who was holding a commission as a temporary general ofliccr in the Mexican 
War. 

In the Kxecutive Branch, other than military. 

' lncludc*s John Quitman, who was holding a commission as a temporary general officer in the Mexican 
War. 

Includes Benjamin F. Butler and L. II. Rousseau, who were holding commissions as temporary general 
olhcers in the Civil War. 
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perience in the House had ended their 
tenure before they were nominated, in most 
cases moving on to a governorship or to 
the Senate, or, as in tiic cases of Lincoln 
and Bryan, returning to private life. Of the 
twenty-six vice-presidential nominees who 
had served in the House, six were in¬ 
cumbent when nominated. Only two of 
these .six were in the 1896-1956 period: 
James S. Sherman (R), who had served in 
the House for many years when nominated 
and elected as Taft’s running mate in 1908, 
and Speaker John N. Garner (D), nomi¬ 
nated and elected in 1932. 

Incumbent senators have been major con¬ 
tenders for the presidential and vice-presi¬ 
dential nominations since the beginnings of 
the system, and incumbent governors were 
becoming so well before 1892. The basic 
figures for nominees with incumbency or 
previous experience as senators and gover¬ 
nors (as compared with total nominees of 
all origins) in the two periods are: 


Presidential Vice-Presidential 
Nominees Nominees 


1832- 

i89r>- 

1832- 

1896- 

1892 

•9,56 

1892 

1956 


Total Nominees, 


All Origins.23 17 30 26 

Incumbent 

Senators.3 1 6 9 

Governors . 3 8 2 6 

Total .6 9 8 15 

Former 

Senators. 7 - 11 1 

Governors . 3 i 6 2 

Total .10 I 17 3 


Several points stand out in this brief 
array of figures. Incumbency in high office, 
by comparison with previous experience, 
has become relatively much more important 
than formerly for success in the pursuit of 
the nominations for the two highest offices. 
This is clear for all of the combinations of 
incumbent officeholding and office-seeking 
in the tabulation except senators seeking 
presidential nominations. Incumbent sena¬ 
tors were less successful in the second period 


than the first, but no former senator, not 
currently incumbent, was successful at all 
in the second period, although seven had 
been in the first. Governors were much 
more successful than senators in winning 
presidential nominations between 1896 and 
1956, while senators were somewhat more 
successful than governors in winning vice- 
presidential nominations during that 
period. 

The category “General, Regular Army’’ 
in Table 7.12 includes the same individuals 
as in Table 7.10. The six generals of the 
regular army who received j)rcsidential 
nominations were all on active duty when 
the preconvention campaigns for their 
nomination w^cre started. General Eisen¬ 
hower seems to be the only one of the six 
who resigned from active duty before the 
nomination had been consummated at the 
convention. Winfield Scott Hancock (D, 
1880), the most recent before Eisenhower, 
retained his commission and remained on 
active duty, conducting a front-porch cam¬ 
paign from his command post at Governors 
Island, New York.“^ 

Tables 7.12 and 7.13, even more clearly 
than Tables 7.10 and 7.11, show the tend¬ 
ency tow'ard elimination of the members of 
the judiciary from active consideration for 
the national party nominations. Alton B. 
Parker and Charles Evans Hughes were the 
only high court judges actually serving as 
such when nominated. During the period 
ending in 1892, nine incumbent judges 
polled 3 per cent or more for one nomina¬ 
tion or the other. From 1896 to 1956, there 
were only three such cases other than Parker 
and Hughes. 

" No indication has been found that either Zach¬ 
ary Taylor or Winfield Scott resigned during their 
election campaigns. McClellan had been relieved of 
command in 1863 and told to await orders, which 
he never received. Grant held the post of Secretary 
of War for a short time simultaneously with that 
of senior General of the Army—was, in fact, his own 
boss: Secretary Grant issuing orders to General 
Grant. In accepting the Presidency, he lost the se¬ 
curity of a pension in return for what was pre¬ 
sumed to be at most eight years in the White 
House. 
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Candidate Sources and 
Electoral Success 

What political offices have been most im¬ 
portant as the final stepping stone to presi¬ 
dential or vice-presidential nomination.'^ 
And to success in the election that followed? 
In Table 7.14 the information basic to these 
(jiicsiiom has been organized on an in- 
parly—oui-pnity basis. Each cell of llic table 
contains a fraction indicating the number 
of winners in relation to the number of 
nominees in the category—for example, only 
one governor (Hayes) was nominated lor 
President before 1892 in the party in power, 
but he was a winner. 

The table provides a thought-provoking 
array, even though the figures in most of 
the items are much too small to be satis¬ 
factory for statistical analysis.-^ Naturally 
enough, the principal patterns revealed by 
the table are in accord with how the presi¬ 
dential system might be expected to oper¬ 
ate, since sophisticated ex[)ectations have 
been derived from the experience suin- 
mari/cd in the table. But there are various 
relationships, somewhat elusive, with what 
might be anticipated from the observation 
of other elective systems and administrative 
organizations. 

One striking feature is tlic small total 
number of first-time nominees for Presi¬ 
dent from 189G to 1956 in the party in 
power, and the even smaller number of 
these nominations in wdiich the election was 
won. 'Fhe only winners (Taft and Hoover) 
came directly out of the administration of 
the party in power; when an in-party ad¬ 
ministration went outside of its own ranks 
for a new nominee or was unable to control 
the choice (Cox, Stevenson, Bryan), it lost 
the election and went out of power. One 
can speculate that any hierarchical or- 

*‘Scc Chapter 6, footnote 16, and Chapter 18, 
footnote 30, for discussions of the problems of sta¬ 
tistical significance in dealing with small numbers. 

In the context of the present discussion, it should 
be clear that, in considering the relationships be¬ 
tween governmental position when nominated and 
electoral success, there is no assumption of any sim¬ 
ple pattern of one-way, one-factor causation. 


ganization that is too weak or too (lividt'd 
internally to deal smoothly with the proh 
lems of succession in the headship will also 
find its competitive problems difficult untu 
its leadership situation is stabilized, 

'I'hc special patterns of in-party nomina¬ 
tions do not become very clear in the table 
for the period before 1S92, but have been 
traced iu the historical studies of Artbur 
Holcombe for the entire period from 
George A\"asliinglon on. Holcombe nrguex 
that the “ins” have always tended to pick 
candidates closely associated with the ad¬ 
ministration in office, and have had their 
greatest electoral success with such can¬ 
didates. When an administration has been 
conspicuously weak or unpopular, another 
type of candidate has sometimes been nomi¬ 
nated, but this strategy has rarely proven 
successful in winning the election. On the 
other hand, according to Holcombe, the 
“outs” have usually found it expedient to 
look away from the leaders of the official 
opposition in Congress; there seems to be 
a natural principle of the American politi¬ 
cal order that handicaps these men when 
they seek to serve as presidential candidates, 
as demonstrated by American history from 
the earliest <lays.““ 

For the out-party, the relative predomi¬ 
nance of the governors during the period 
1896-1956 is clear—as is the lack of any 
such predominance during the earlier 
period in cither in-party or out-party. Three 
out-party governors won both nomination 
and election (McKinley, Wilson, and F. D. 
Roosevelt); three were nominated but lost 
(Smith, Landon, and Dewey). 

The record of the six generals in winning 
election was merely average. Ulysses S. 
Grant was the only in-party nominee in the 
list—if he can be called that with Andrew 
Johnson in the White House—who won. 
Winfield Scott, the other in-party nominee, 
was a spectacular loser. Winfield Scott Han¬ 
cock lost as an out-party nominee, as did 
George B. McClellan. Zachary Taylor and 

“* Arthur N. Holcombe, Our More Perfect Union 
(1950), pp. 82-87. 
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Dvviglit 1 ). Kisciiliower were the oul-parly 
winners, one in each period.-^ 
liu uinhciit senators lost their ele( lions on 
(he oaasioiis when nominated lor Piesident 
pjior to 1892 (Clay, Cass, and Douglas); in 
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(Van Buren and Garfield), and two wdio 
lost (Parker and Hughes). 

As for candidates holding no govern- 
inenial pf)sifion at the time when first nomi¬ 
nated lor President, tlie respective in-jjarties 

Elictokai. Srcici ss, 


T’AniJ'. 7.1]. Sot Kci ^ <>• Imksi- I imi. Nominki-s and I^jii iu 
\w Pakvv Sta'wjs, \H32-1892 ANU 


Party In 
I'ower 


Parly Onl 
of Power 


G()\(‘rniiu*iUal Position 
of Noininrc 

1832- 

1892 

1896- 

1958 

1832- 

1892 

1896- 

it)56 

Governor 

PllESIUENTIAl. NOMINEES 

>/l 

0/2 

1/2 

3/8 

Ft dcral Official** 

I/I 

2/2 

■ — 

— 

Army General 

1/2 

— 

>/3 

1/1 

Senator 

0/2 


o/l 

i/i 

Other® 

2/2 

— 

— 

0/2 

None 

o/i 

o/i 

r)/8 

0/2 

Total 

5/9 

2/5 

7/*4 

5/*2 

Senator 

VICE-PRESIDENTIAL NOMINEES 

*/3 

4/5 

2/3 

*/4 

Representative 

3/3 

l/l 

o/i 

l/l 

Governor 

— 

l/t 

1/2 

2/5 

Federal Official 

1/2 

1/2 

o/i 

— 

Other** 

o/i 


l/l 

— 

None 

3/6 

2/3 

4/7 

1/4 

Total 

8/15 

9/>2 

CO 

5/14 


* In each cell of the table, the denominator is the total number of nominees in the category and the 
numerator is the number who won in the ensuing general election. 

** Appointive ofTicials in the Executive Branch. 

One Vice President, one represenrativc in Congress, and two judges. 

* One army general and one state official (Butler and Fillmore). 


the period 1896-1956 the only one (Har¬ 
ding) was a winner. The candidates holding 
“other” positions included two wdio won 

^ As noted earlier in the chapter, this list is 
limited to generals of the regular army winning 
first nominations after the beginnings of the con¬ 
vention system, and thus does not include Andrew 
Jackson or William Henry Harrison. Civilians pub¬ 
licized as military heroes on the basis of some ear¬ 
lier period of service, such as Harrison or T. Roose¬ 
velt, have done relatively well in the electoral com¬ 
petition. See Albert Somit, “The Military Hero as 
Presidential Candidate,” Public Opinion Quarterly, 
Vol. 12 (Summer 1948), pp. 192-200. 


lost with James G. Blaine in 1884 and Wil¬ 
liam J. Bryan in 1896, and thercaricr made 
no such nomination. The out parties did 
relatively wtII before 1892 with non-incum- 
bents in public office (the tw^o Harrisons, 
Polk, Pierce, and Lincoln): betw^een 1896 
and 1956 both such oiit-j)artv candidates 
(Davis and Willkie) lost. This showing fur¬ 
ther confirms an earlier comment on the 
need for incumbency in some high office in 
seeking the Presidency in modern times. 

The vice-presidential nominees have dif- 
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fercd notably from the presidential in the 
offices they were holding when first nomi¬ 
nated and in their patterns of electoral suc¬ 
cess. The frequently noted predominance of 
senators is again clear, but in this table it 
becomes apparent that since i8fj6 the in¬ 
party senatorial nominees for Vice Presi¬ 
dent have been on winning tickets much 
more regularly than out-party senators. In 
the in-party group, 1896-195,6, John J. 
Sparkman (D, 1952) was the only loser, 
while in the out-parly group Richard M. 
JVixon (R, J952) was the only winner. 

In all categoric;; for the period i8gC)-igr,6 
the high proportion of in-party first-time 
vice-presulential nominees who were win¬ 
ners is noteworthy. In most cases they were 
sharing the ticket with an incumbent who \ 
was seeking a further term; all the losers t 
were on an in-pariy ticket headed by a first- s 
time nominee. Conversely, on the out-party e 
side, 1896-1956, all five of the winners were 
on a ticket with a winning first-time presi¬ 
dential nominee. Senators, governors, and 


e whole been much more “political.” 

- semi-derogatory sense, than those of jj,^. 
. presidential. 

r A party war horse or a party hark has 
rarely if e\cr been nominated for President, 
even in a party that could reasonably expect 
to lose; piuty hacks (and old party war 
horses) have often been nominated for Vice 
President under such circumstances. C('n* 
siderations akin to patronage have seldom 
influenced a presidential choice; they have 
often been of the essence in a vice-presiden* 
tial nomination, especially when a party in 
power was filling a vacancy on a prospec¬ 
tively winning ticket. 

All of this may be changing under tlie im¬ 
pact of an intensified party competition and 
the other factors noted in Chapters 3, 4, and 
5: but for past experience the effects of 
such practices become somewhat a])parent 
even in the statistical records. 


Is There a Type That Emerges? 


noninenmbents in any office were equally 
available for service as running mates on 
out-party losing tickets after 1896: three 
in each category are apparent in the table. 
Throughout convention history, however, 
representatives in Congress, always up for 
election at the end of a two-year term, have 
shown little eagerness to share a possibly 
losing presidential ticket; George IL 
Pendleton, who ran with McClellan in 
1864, was the only one to do so. In 1952, 
John N. Garner hedged his bet by running 
for both offices; after winning both, he re¬ 
signed his House scat. 

l.ess tangible differences between the vice- 
presidential nominees and the presidential 
can also be surmised, even if they do not be¬ 
come visible in the present table. On the 
basis of all of the material in the present 
chapter relating to states of residence, age, 
occupation, governmental experience, and 
the sequences of officeholding, as well as a 
wide variety of impressionistic evidence, it 
seems clear that the career patterns of the 
vice-presidential nominees have on the 


Popular writing in almost every presi¬ 
dential year includes efforts to define the 
personality characteristics and other qualifi¬ 
cations of “the perfect President"' or “the 
ideal nominee."^^ The data of the present 
chapter do not lend themselves easily to this 
kind of judgment, except perhaps for a few 
salient criteria within which there is much 
room for personality variation. Perhaps the 
most important suggestion that the data 
convey is that there is no single pattern of 
characteristics for presidential nominees 
that the conventions will invariably choose. 
The conventions may be guided to some 
extent by some unconscious ideal that has 
already had its effects in screening out those 

®For example, Eugene Burdick, *‘The Perfect 
President,” This Week Magazine, Jan. 1, 1956, pp, 
7-9, 14; Cabell Phillips, “What Makes a Presidential 
Candidate,” New York Times Magazine, Jan. 8, 
PP- 9 » 59*. ^2, 65. The first is a popularization 
of the "father image” approach in much recent so¬ 
cial science research, and was prepared at the Cen¬ 
ter for Advanced Study in the Behavioral Sciences; 
the second is an appraisal by an experienced politi¬ 
cal analyst. 
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who are clearly unavailable, but tlie con¬ 
ventions are mainly seeking to choose 
among those who are still available; and the 
system seems to throw up a wide range of 
types for choice, although not always a very 
wide range in any one year. 

The situation was different in die early 
days of the Republic. As James Bryce 
pointed out, the early Presidents from 
Washington to John Quincy Adams were 
all men who were well known for their 
previous participation in national affairs, 
and who had many equalities iis common. 
The congressional caucuses in pit king most 
of the nominees stayed largely within the 
circle of their own observation and ac- 
(juaintanceship. 

The previous channels of advancement 
were disregarded when Andrew Jackson 
came to power as a people’s hero. During 
his administration the convention system 
was installed, in part to prevent any restora¬ 
tion of the previous channels. Within a 
decade the new system had effectually 
broken the tendency to pick presidential 
nominees from a small circle of nationally 
known statesmen. It gave scope to the cam¬ 
paigning efforts of the sectional leaders, 
made room for factional candidacies, and 
provided machinery for selecting a com¬ 
promise candidate when the leading fac¬ 
tional candidates had defeated each other. 
The field was open to state government offi¬ 
cials as well as federal, to legislators as 
much as executives, and to persons with no 
previous governmental experience, if for 
some other reason they had developed that 
intangible quality known as “availability.” 

The conventions have not easily solved 
the problem of defining the standards for 
choosing between the aspirants who may be 
available. Some of their difficulties are sug¬ 
gested by the diversity of the data patterns 
indicated in the present chapter. But with 
all of the cumbersomeness of the process, a 
sort of “natural selection” has always gone 
on, with the result that various negative 
standards have generally been applied in 
the determination of “availability.” These 
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have been discussed at length by Sidney Hy¬ 
man, who summarized his analysis as fol¬ 
lows: 

The natural aristocracy from whicli our Presi¬ 
dents are chosen is the residue of what is left 
when we subtract (i) all females from the total 
population, (2) all males who do not fall into 
the age group of 35 to 67 years, (3) all who 
were not born as American citizens, (4) all 
whose ethnic strain is not compatible with that 
of the English alliance, (5) all men who are ill, 
(6) all who have experienced spectacular marital 
difficulties, (7) all colored peoples, (8) all non- 
Protestants, (9) all Southerners, (10) all who 
come from small states, (i i) all who have been 
conspicuously identified with big-city life, (12) 
all whose family origins cause unease to our 
middle and upper classes, (13) all lawyers con¬ 
spicuously identified with a specialized clientele, 
(14) all individuals conspicuously identified 
with a special segment of the economic com¬ 
munity, (15) all without some experience in 
major offices of government, whether at the in¬ 
ternational, national, or state and local level. If 
these rules of exclusion are applied to the en¬ 
tire population—with millions lopped off at 
each turn—the minority that can pass all these 
tests at any one time is probably in the neigh¬ 
borhood of one hundred meii.^'** 

The criteria just summarized are a good 
picture of the total historical experience. 
Recently it has seemed that some of these 
criteria may be occasionally subject to re- 

* Sidney Hyman, The American President 
pp. 231-32 (quoted, courtesy of Harper & Brothers). 
For a revisionist approach to liis own theories in 
the light of furtlier developments, see also Hyman, 
“Nino Tests for the Presidential Hopeful," New 
York Times Magaiine, Jan. 4, 1959, p. ii, 47, 48. 
50. 

The possibility that the religious factor might 
work in reverse, beginning with the nominations 
of i960, was noted by Jaseph Alsop in his syn¬ 
dicated column, July 15, 1959 (Washington Post 
and Times Herald). He reported that it was gen¬ 
erally assumed in Democratic circles that at least 
one place on the i960 ticket must go to a Catholic, 
and that Vice President Nixon was planning on a 
Catholic running mate in i960 unless the Demo¬ 
cratic ticket was led by Senator Kennedy, in which 
case an all-Protestant ticket was thought likely to 
be more advantageous to the Republican party. 
The concept of a religiously balanced ticket thus 
seems to be coming to presidential politics, as Alsop 
noted. 
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consideration, and in the future some of party. Davis was a Wall Street lawyer wliov 
them may be abandoned. But, to the extent previous political career had iiidiuietl (ut, 
that criteria such as these are controlling, elections to the House of Reprcsentaiivc, 
it can be suggested that most of the controls from West Virginia, followed by ajipdiniiM. 
are usually exercised at lower levels of the positions in the Wilson administration 
political system. The controls have already The other Democratic presidential nouti 
operated, in most cases, long before can- nccs of the period tvere IVootIron- 
didates are Kkliin striking distance of a James M. Cox, Alfred E. Smith, fraiiUiu ’j) 
presidential nomination, by limiting access Roosevelt, and Adlai E. Stevenson. U'/ku 
to the points of advancement along the way. first nominated, each of these men was die 


Rules of eligibility such as these do not ex¬ 
plain why governors are more often pre¬ 
ferred than senators, or why the governors 
of certain states are especially preferred, or 
why there is a high preference, in making 
first-time nominations, for presidential can¬ 
didates in their early fifties, or why the pat¬ 
terns of qualification for the vice-presi¬ 
dential nominees seem to be so notably dif¬ 
ferent from the presidential. For the most 
part, it is necessary to look directly at the 
political system for elucidation on these 
points, as was done in the two chapters 
on centers of leadership in the nomintiting 
process. 

Insofar as the data of the present chapter 
can be helpful in suggesting what kind of 
person a i)arly is most likely to nominate, 
they probably help most as guides to what 
h;»s clearly been untypical and to some 
elements of what is jjerhaps becoming typi¬ 
cal. 

In the case of the eight first-time Demo¬ 
cratic presidential nominees during the 
period 1896-1956, for example, it would 
seem relatively easy to conclude Uiat Wil¬ 
liam Jennings Bryan, Alton B. Parker, and 
John W. Davis were all notably untypical 
in major respects.®^ Bryan was young, in¬ 
experienced, and from a small and pre¬ 
dominantly Republican state. Parker was a 
high court judge, long withdrawn from ac¬ 
tive politics, a vigorous supporter of the 
gold standard that had been opposed by 
previous convention majorities of his own 

” Here, .IS in ihe relevant tables throughout the 
chapter, the Vice Presidents who succeeded to the 
Presidency through the death of the incumbent 
are oniiltcd from the category of first-time nom¬ 
inees. 


active and able governor of a populous, 
hard-fought, two-party state. Their ages 
respectively were 55, 50, 55, 50, and 52. .Al¬ 
though they were all relatively young and 
new to the national scene, each hatl already 
achieved great distinction in a public- 
service type of career. Among the five, Cox 
was somewhat untypical in being a busi¬ 
nessman and publisher, and Smith was cer¬ 
tainly untypical because of his religious 
affiliation and highly urban origins. But all 
five were typical of much that has seemed 
best in the American political system: the 
rapid elevation of able political leaders who 
arc still in the j)rime of life, and who have 
come up through elective executive office in 
states where politics is vigorous and com¬ 
petitive, without necessarily having as yet 
taken on the characteristics of a “father 
image.” This appears to be the type that has 
been preferred by the Democratic party in 
its first-time presidential nominations of 
recent decades when the tyj)c was available. 
And the two who were elected (Wilson and 
Roosevelt) were highly exemplary of that 
preferred standard. The type was in con¬ 
spicuously short supply when Bryan and 
Parker were nominated; and probably Da¬ 
vis would not have been nominated in 1924 
if A 1 Smith had not been so conspicuously 
lacking in certain qualities of availability, 
even though pre-eminent in others. 

The Republican party, on the other 
hand, seems to have had a fondness for 
“untypical” nominees. Wendell Willkie was 
probably the most outstanding example of 
untypicality, with his total lack of previous 
governmental experience. Dwight D. Eisen¬ 
hower, with all of his eminence as a five- 
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Star gerteral and in other respects, was a re¬ 
version to an earlier pattern of American 
politics and was one of the most untypical 
of the possible choices when first nomi¬ 
nated. diaries Evans Ilughes, remote and 
Olympian, was untypical as the only Su¬ 
preme Court justice in history who has been 
nominated for President, notwithstanding 
his previous experience as a successful gov¬ 
ernor of New York State. Warren Gamaliel 
Harding, the only incumbent senator wlio 
had been nominated tor President since 
Stephen A. Douglas in i860, was untypical 
in a suiheient number of respec is. 

The other live first-time Republican nom¬ 
inees ot i8()6-i 956 were William McKinley, 
Allred M, Landon, and Thomas E. Dewey, 
who were incumbent governors when nomi¬ 
nated, and William Howard Taft and Her¬ 
bert Hoover, who served in the Cabinets of 
ilie Presidents that they succeeded. These 
five come closest to offering possibilities for 
the construction of a composite pattern of 
a typical Republican first-time presidential 
nominee in modern times. All were able 
executives whose affiliations w'ith the busi¬ 
ness community were close and well known. 
'Pheir ages respectively when first nomi¬ 
nated were 53, 49, .yi, 51, and 54. Their 
careers had included various elements of 
distinguished public service and evidences 
of capacity for the cultivation of the elec¬ 
torate. With the exception of Landon, their 
origins lay in the populous, two-party states 
where presidential elections have generally 
been won or lost. With the exception per¬ 
haps of Dewey, they were not characterized 
by the same kind of dynamism in their ap¬ 
proach to public problems that seemed 
somewhat generally characteristic of the five 
governors who have been taken collectively 
as the Democratic type. They were there¬ 
fore less likely to become the kind of 
“strong” President that, since Lincoln, 
seems to have been regarded by the Repub¬ 
lican party as objectionable in the White 
House. 

What has been adjudged here the pre¬ 
ferred type—preferred by the conventions 


when they had an adequate opportunity for 
choice among alternalives—has provided 
the more successful Presidents of recent dec¬ 
ades. On the Democratic side, it provided 
Wilson and F. D. Roosevelt, both of whom 
were rated among the great Presidents in a 
poll of lifly-five historians, conducted in the 
late njjo’s by Arthur M. Sehlcsinger. On 
the Rcpublit an side, it provided McKinley, 
Taft, and Hoover, all ot whom weYe rated 
by the historians’ poll as at least average 
in their ])erformance in the White House. 
Among the untypical nominees on the 
Democratic side, none won his election. 
Among the untypical Republican nomi¬ 
nees, two were elected—Harding and Eisen¬ 
hower—of whom only the former was rated 
by the historians, since the latter was not 
)et in office; Harding w'as classed as one of 
the two outright failures as President, tlu; 
other being Grant. The entire set of ratings 
(as published in I.ije in 1948) is given in 
Table 7.15, in which the Presidents have 
been classified as to nominating system and 
political party by the authors of this book."*' 
Previous iclentification with public office 
as a governor rather than senator, one of 
the conspicuous attributes of the typical 
nominee group, takes on added importance 
against the background of the historians’ 

“Allhoufj;h the rankings contained in the table 
arc an expression of one type of anl.ioritativc opin¬ 
ion, there could be considerable disagreement with 
some of them. 7 ’hc authors of the present study, in 
particular, would be inclined to wonder whether 
Grant was as great a failure as either Buchanan or 
Pierce. Buchanan presided over the final scfjucnce 
of events that made the Civil War inevitable. Pierce 
was equally inclTcctive in providing the kind of 
presidential leadership that was needed during the 
period that culiiiiriated in the war, and in addition 
has the distinction of being the only President 
elected as such who openly sought renoinination 
and was unable to achieve it. Grant, of course, was 
renominated and re-elected with ease, a pragmatic 
test that is highly respected by most politicians; on 
that count, at least, he was not a failure. He also 
was President at the time of the Haycs-'T'ildcn af¬ 
fair; and although he was in a remarkably conven¬ 
ient position to organize a military intervention in 
the succession of the kind that lias occurred fre¬ 
quently under the presidential system in other 
countries, he did his part in maintaining the integ¬ 
rity of the system and in preserving the Union. 



Table 7.15. The Pkesibents up to 1945 as Rated bv Historians* 

(adapted here to categories of nominating systems and political parties) 


Category Assigned 
by Poll of 

55 Historians 

Presidents Selected 
Prior to 

Convention System 

Presidents Nominated 
in National Party Conventions 

Democratic 

Republican^ 

Great 

2. G. Washington 

5. T. Jefferson 

6. A. Jackson 

, 3. F. D. Roosevelt 

1 4. W. Wilson 

I. A. Lincoln 

Near Great 

9. J. Adams 

8. G. caevdand 

10. J. K. Polk 

7, T, Roosevelt 

Average 

11. J. Q. Adams 

12. J. Monroe 

14. J. Madison 

15. M. Van Buren 

13. R. B. Hayes 

16. W. H. Taft 

17. C. A. Arthur 

18. W. McKinley 
ig. A. Johnson 

20. H. Hoover 

21. B. Harrison 

Below 

Average 


26. J. Buchanan 

27. F. Pierce 

22. J. Tyler 

23. C. Coolidge 

24. M. Fillmore 

25. Z. Taylor 

Failure 



28. U. S. Grant 

29. W. G. Harding 


■Arthur M. Schlesinger, “The U. S. Presidents/' Life, Vol. 25 (Nov. 1, 1948), pp. 65-66, 68, 73-74. Based 
on “an informal presidential rating poll which I conducted not long a^ among my colleagues in 
American history and government. . . . There was a large measure of agreement among the ‘experts* 
within the important categories of great, near great, and failures. The six greats . . . had no close 
runners-up, although Lincoln was the only one to get all 55 votes for the top rank" (p. 66), William Henry 
Harrison and James A, Garfield were omitted because of the brevity of their life in office. Harry S. 
Truman was omitted because his record was not complete at the time of the poll. (Rating material used 
by courtesy of Professor Schlesinger and Life.) 

** Includes Whig (Tyler, Fillmore, and Taylor) and War Democrat (Johnson). 
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ratings of the Presidents. Among the great 
Presidents, only Jackson had served in the 
Senate, and his brief ser\ice there was one 
of the least important parts of his career. 
As Wilfred Binkley points out, 

Returning to the verdicts of the jury of his¬ 
torians, not one of the six “great” presidents 
had served a full term in the Senate. Nor had 
oiie of the four “near great" ever sat in the 
Senate. The iormer senators duster near the 
foot of the dass. Three of the eleven “average** 
presidents, three of the six “below average** 
presidents, and one of the two “failures** had 
been senators. Half of the “great** presidents 
had been state governors, three-fourths of the 
“near-great,** and five of the eleven “average** 
presidents had been governors. There was only 
one governor among the eight presidents rated 
still lower.2» 

Withal, it is necessary to remember for 
both parties that, at any given time, it is 
possible to choose only from among those 
who are available. If the preferred type, at 
least in a party out of power, is a vote¬ 
getting governor in an important two-party 
state, still in his early fifties after an aggres¬ 
sive climb to the top in his own locality 
and with a clean record of distinguished 
public service activities along the way, the 
number of such persons currently in office 

* Wilfred E. Binkley, The Man in the While 
House (1958), p. 93 (quoted, courtesy of The Johns 
Hopkins Press). 
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in botli parties together is not likely to be 
more than a dozen at any one lime. It may 
not be more than three or four. If the tide 
of one party’s fortune has ebbed through¬ 
out the country, the available governors 
may all be of the other parly—in whicli case 
the party that finds itself in that difficulty 
will have to start looking for a tliftercnt 
type of candidate, along with an appropri¬ 
ate set of rationalizations with which to 
justify his selection. 

In the current era, however, the prob¬ 
lem seems to be taking a somewhat diller- 
ent form. Governors and former governors 
are in ample supply in both parties under 
the present conditions of party comj)etition 
and the increasing number of pivotal states. 
But the growing importance of the federal 
government, of the issues of national policy, 
and of American involvements with the 
world at large may be shifting the whole 
political spectrum in a way that inaeases 
the availability of senators (and of others 
with international experience) by compari¬ 
son with the governors. This is a possibility 
that became apparent in the earlier chapters 
on the centers of leadcrshij) in the nominat¬ 
ing process. The data of the present chapter 
give a concise overview of past practice; it 
remains to be seen whether the picture will 
remain closely similar in the future. 



Apportionment of Votes Among the States 


1 ' II E RULES 1 H A E determine how 
many votes each state delegation shall have 
in the national convention are in some re¬ 
spects the most basic rules of all, since they 
determine how units of power are to be 
shared and can inlluence how every signifi¬ 
cant decision will be resolved. 

Theoretically the delegations might be 
chosen on some otlier basis than l)y states 
and congressional districts. They might be 
made up predominantly of public and 
party oiliceholders appointed ex officio, and 
also might include delegates directly chosen 
by farmer, business, and labor organizations. 
But the fact that elections are held on a 
territorial basis has naturally led to the 
adoption of a similar basis for the defini¬ 
tion of delegations and apportionment of 
their voting power. This chapter is con¬ 
cerned with the evolution of the present 
apportionment rules and with recent pro¬ 
posals for their amendment. It does not un¬ 
dertake to examine fundamentally different 
alternatives, such as the abandonment of 
the states as delegation units or the intro¬ 
duction of proportional representation. 

Informally, Jiowcver, the network of in¬ 
fluence in the conventions is far more com¬ 
plex than the apportionment of delegate 
votes would suggest. Many public and party 
officeholders are in practice given places in 
the state delegations, where they exert the 
weight of their position much as if they 
were ex officio members. Moreover, the dele¬ 
gates are not the only participants in the 
conventions. Others who directly affect the 
results include the convention officers, 
headed as a rule by party leaders in Con¬ 


gress; the members of the national com¬ 
mittee; the distinguished guests, including 
ex-Presidents and otlier dignitaries; and the 
representatives of pressure grouj)s who are 
officially invited to submit proposals to the 
platform committee and who unofficially 
lobby among the delegates. 

But the voting power lies in the delega¬ 
tions, and inevitably the apportionment of 
voting strength among the states favors some 
interests at the expense of others. Any 
change involves some shifting in power re- 
lationshij)s and will be resisted by those 
who are threatened with relative loss of 
power—as well as by tlie characteristic in¬ 
ertia of all generally acceptable institutions. 
Informal practices may therefore be impor¬ 
tant for modifying the effects of rigid for¬ 
mulas that cannot be formally amended. 

Evolution of Apportionment Rules 

The basic allocation of voting power 
from the start of the convention system in 
the 1832 campaign was the same as that in 
the electoral college—equal to the total of 
senators and representatives from each 
state. The principle of allowing every state 
two votes, plus a number proportionate to 
its population, had been thoroughly de¬ 
bated and agreed upon by the Founding 
Fathers in designing the structure of the 
United States Congress. It was intended to 
give a special advantage to the small states 
in recognition of their equal sovereignty, 
and the principle involved was carried over 
into the national party organizations with- 
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n„l (me-stion. I.aler, when .he electoral col- 
Im- basis for apportionment was cpies- 
tionca, it tvas not so Ti\ud\ the soveteij^ntY 
voles as the vahait^ ol 'allotting voles in 
iro])oi'Uun to population that came under 
atiack. In Congress the allocation ol House 
seals according to population was accept¬ 
able, but in a party convention an anomaly 
arose with the appearance of “(ine-[)arly” 
stales, in which the minority party had an 
abnormally small constituency. Before the 
Civil War both parties were widely dis¬ 
tributed and the one-party states wore 
hardly a problem; but more recently this 
problem has affected the apjioriionmcnt 
policies of both parties. 

The size of delegations sent to the con¬ 
ventions has often varied with little regard 
to the number of votes allotted to the dele¬ 
gation, and as a result the dclc'gatcs have 
often had fractional votes. The chief cause 
of this phenomenon was the pressure to 
find seats for all the influential party mem¬ 
bers who desired to attend. In general, the 
party in each state has retained the right to 
select its delegation, subject at times to state 
laws, while the convention holds the right 
to apportion the voting strength among the 
states. 

Variable Delegations 
in the Democratic Party 

Delegations of variable size caused some 
confusion in early years, and in 1848 the 
Democratic convention tried to limit thq 
delegations to a ratio of one-man-onc-votc, 
but without success.^ In an effort to relieve 

‘DNC, Proceedings, 1852, p. 3, quoting a rcsolu- 
tion passed in i8.|8. Anolher resolution of i8.j8 was 
later read, staling the eniitlcineni of each state to 
only its electoral college vote, regardless of the 
number of delegates in attendance; see ibid., p. 27. 

rhe oliicial proceedings of the national party 
conventions have varied considerably in precise 
title, format, and publishing auspices. In this work, 
they arc cited simply by year and by "DNC” for the 
Democratic National Cion vent ion and “RXC” for 
the Republican. 

Convention debates on the rules will be sum¬ 
marized and actions reported in detail, in the forth¬ 
coming book by Richard C. Bain, Decisions and 
Voting Records of the National Party Conventions 
(Brookings Institution), which will also include 
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the pressure, ihc (f)iivetilion of voted 
to allow each state twice as many delegates 
as it had votes, and no inoTe, giving caclv 
delegate a halt vole. In iHyz the numhev ol 
v(3ies was t\(m\)\ed so 

, o 

might have a whole, vote.- 

In 1924, after ihc adopiion of womciv’s 
sulfrage, the Denux.ials split up the lour 
places of delegate; at huge Iroiu each slale - 
corrcs})onding to its senatorial (junta of two 
electoral votes—into eight jjlates with a half 
vote each, “to give adetpiatc rejireseniation 
to w'omeri as delegates at large, without dis- 
tuihing prevailing party customs.”^ These 
efforts to detcimine the number of delegates 
did not, however, prevent the continued 
appeaiance and seating of oversized dele¬ 
gations with corresponding fractional voles. 

The Republicans’ 

Century of Controversy 

In the Rej)ublican party the aj)portion- 
ment rules have had a more complex his¬ 
tory. At the convention of 185G, the first for 
the newborn j)arty, each state was allowed 
six delegates at large, and three for each 
congressional district. This was changed in 
i860 to four at large and two for each dis¬ 
trict, an ajjportionment that remained in 
effect until after the convention of 1912, 
despite growing dissatisfaction. 

In 1856 the new Rejiublican party was 
entirely northern; no delegations from 
south of the Potomac appeared in response 
to its call. But in i860 there came delega¬ 
tions from Virginia and Texas. 'I hc Texas 
delegation was challenged, since the party 
had no significant membership there. The 
credentials committee suggested sealing the 
Texans with a reduction in voting strength 
from eight to six, and this was ajiprovecl— 
the first instance of recognition tliat lack of 

bib]iogra|>liical details on tlie proceedings as vari¬ 
ously published. 

*.4 search of (he proceedings for 1868 and 1872 
has failed to locate any formal aciion on this point; 
but in 1868 the total number of votes was 317 while 
in 1872 it was 732. 

•DNC, Proceedings, 1924, p. 3. The authorized 
half votes were frequently used for other purposes. 
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party strength would not require total ex¬ 
clusion but might involve a penalty in the 
apportionment of convention votcs> 

In i86/j, however, for the Republican Na¬ 
tional Union convention, Tennessee, Ar¬ 
kansas, and Louisiana—where the Union 
armies were in sufficient control to enable 
unionist governments to be established— 
sent delegations that, were seated with full 
voting rights. During Reconstruction and 
ibcrcuftcr all the southern states sent dele¬ 
gations, and they were given their full ap¬ 
portionment, though after 1876, with the 
growth of devices for disfranchising the 
Negroes, the number of Republican voters 
shrank drastically. 

With the emergence in 1880 of the “Solid 
South” controlled by white Democratic ma¬ 
jorities, the “rotten borough” Republican 
delegations, often composed mainly of fed¬ 
eral officials when the party was in power, 
were an embarrassing feature of the Repub¬ 
lican conventions. The southern delegate 
problem was discussed by the Republican 
national committee in preparation for the 
1884 convention, but no change in appor¬ 
tionment was made. Efforts in the conven¬ 
tions of 1884 1^92 to reduce the repre¬ 

sentation of the South were unsuccessful. In 
1896, with the party out of power, there was 
talk of widespread bribery among these 
delegates.*’ 

* RNC, Proceedings, the first three Republican 
conventions, pp. 124-25. This and following pas¬ 
sages are based in part on Phillip E. Daum, “Dele¬ 
gate Apportionment in Republican National Con¬ 
ventions, 1856-1956“ (April 20, 1953), unpublished 
senior thesis, on deposit in the Library of Prince¬ 
ton University. This 152-page manuscript appears 
to be the most complete single source on the history 
of the recurring debates over Republican appor¬ 
tionment rules. 

•There was a comment on the means by which 
“all but six" of the Negro delegates from the South 
were brought around to the support of the gold 
standard: Dr. Courtney of Massachusetts was com¬ 
mended for the “able and honourable work" by 
which he succeeded in “intellectually persuading 
the Negro delegates to accept gold,” while credit 
was also given to a former carpetbag governor of 
Louisiana “whose arguments were believed to have 
been of another kind.” See Anon., “The Republican 
National Convention,” Outlook Magazine, Vol. 53 
(1896), p. 1182. 


In 1900 another reform proposal was in¬ 
troduced, apparently for the principal pur 
pose of putting pressure on President Mf- 
Kinley. It was withdrawn when lie agreed 
to accept Theodore Roosevelt as his run¬ 
ning mate.® 

In 1908 a minority report of the rules 
committee proposed that for the 1912 con¬ 
vention each state should have four dele¬ 
gates at large and one additional delegate 
for each 10,000 Republican votes or major 
fraction thereof in the last preceding presi¬ 
dential election.^ This projiosal came to a 
floor vote and was narrowly defeated, 50(3 
to 471. The bulk of the opposition came 
from the South and the more thinly settled 
of the western states; however, a large part 
of the margin came from Ohio, which voted 
against the proposal 38 to 8.** Ohio’s system 
of delegate election by congressional dis¬ 
tricts would have been disturbed had the 
rule change been successful. But the Ohio 
delegates doubtless had other less-men¬ 
tioned reasons for voting against the pro¬ 
posal, including the need for southern sup¬ 
port in securing the 1908 nomination for 
William Howard Taft of Ohio and his 
prospective need for control of the conven¬ 
tion in 1912 if he was elected in 1908, as he 
seemed likely to be.® 

Had the proposal been adopted, southern 
representation in the 1912 convention 
would have been cut in half, and Roosevelt 

•For an account of the political maneuver, see 
Harold F. Gosnell, Boss Platt and His Nexv York 
Machine (1924), pp. 121-22; for the actual proposal, 
together with complete tabulations of the effect of 
three alternative plans of apportionment, see RNC, 
Proceedings, 1900, pp. 96-98. 

^ RNC, Proceedings, 1908, pp. 95-96. 

• RNC, Proceedings, pp. 95-110; Daum, op. cit., 
pp. 76-77. 

• Presumably the T. Roosevelt forces that were 
supporting the Taft nomination in 1908 were op¬ 
posed to the change in the apportionment rules, 
and a defection on the part of the Ohio delegation 
would have been a serious break in administration 
strength. The delegations supporting Taft, who 
voted 98 per cent for his nomination, voted 72 per 
cent a^inst the change in the rules. Conversely, the 
delegations opposing Taft, who voted 83 per cent 
against his nomination, voted 91 per cent for the 
change. See Chapter 17, Table 17.8. 
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ould probably have been nominated in- delegates in 1916 and two in 1920, as com- 
'twd of Taft. The n formerly Confederate pared with 1912, and Massachusetts, which 
states had 252 votes in that convention, or lost one in 1920.” 

* r cent of the total, though they had For the 1924 convention the requirement 
nlicd less than 7 per cent of the Repub- for the second district delegate was raised 
lican popular vote in 1908. Taft won the from 7,500 votes to to,000, taking some ac- 
fiist test vote in 1912 by 558 to 501, with count of population grotvth and the advent 


256 contested delegates voting. Of the 256, 
176 were from the 11 southern states, and 
these gave Taft more than enough votes to 
assure victory. His nomination was then 
steamrollered through. Roosevelt’s Progres¬ 
sive faction bolted, and the election was 
thrown to Wilson.’® 

Reacting to the disaster of 1912, the Re¬ 
publican national committee, with no dele¬ 
gated authority to act, stepped into tlie 
breach. It offered a plan for the 1916 con¬ 
vention that would become effective if ap¬ 
proved before the end of 1914 by state con¬ 
ventions in states having a majority of the 
electoral votes.” According to the new 
plan, each state would retain its four dele¬ 
gates at large, along with one delegate for 
each congressional district. One additional 
delegate in 1916 would be allowed to each 
district in which 7,500 Republican votes 
had been cast for President in 1908 or for 
congressman in 1914—since the debacle in 
1912 was not deemed a proper measure of 
Republican strength. 

By October 1914 the plan had been rati¬ 
fied by twenty-two states, including Arkan¬ 
sas, North Carolina, South Carolina, Okla¬ 
homa, and Tennessee.’® Under the new 
rules, eleven southern states lost seventy- 
eight delegates in 1916 and seven more in 
1920. The only northern states affected in 
those years were New York, which lost three 

*®The first test vote by roll call occurred on the 
temporary chairmanship, and was not tabulated in 
the proceedings; each delegation was polled. (RNC, 
Proceedings, 1912, pp. 61*88.) The number of con¬ 
tested but seated delegates was computed from Re¬ 
publican Party, National Committee, Statement 
Related to Contests Oxfcr Seats in the Republican 
National Convention, ipi2 (Washington, 1912), pp. 
69-72. Only five delegates on the temporary roll 
failed to vote. 

^New York Times, Dec. 18, 1913; RNC, Pro¬ 
ceedings, 1916, p. 9. 

"New York Times, Oct. 26, 1914. 


of women’s suffrage, and a system of bonus 
delegates was adopted for the first time. 
Three bonus delegates at large were al¬ 
lotted to each state carried by the parly in 
the last preceding presidential election, a 
provision favoring the northern states. The 
provision also favored the small states at 
the expense of the large, since the number 
of bonus votes was in no way related to 
slate size, but this aspect of the problem 
does not seem to have figured in the debate. 

In 1940, effective 1944, a congressional 
district was required to have produced 
1,000 Republican votes in the last preced¬ 
ing presidential or congressional election 
in order to qualify for even one district del¬ 
egate; in 1952, effective 1956, the figure was 
raised to 2,000.” The io,ooo-vote require¬ 
ment-instituted in 1924—for the second 
district delegate remained unchanged. In 
1956, however, the rules were amended to 
make it clear that votes for the Republican 
candidate for President would be recog¬ 
nized even where the candidate had re¬ 
ceived those votes as an “independent” (as 
in Mississippi and South Carolina in 
1952).“ 

I’he provisions on bonus votes have been 
repeatedly expanded. In 1940, effective 
1944, it was provided that a state that the 
party failed to carry in the presidential elec¬ 
tion could still have its three bonus votes 
if it should elect a Republican senator in 
the following off-year election.” Alaska and 
Hawaii were also authorized to receive two 
bonus delegates for the election of a Re¬ 
publican delegate to Congress. In 1948, ef- 

“Howanl R. Penniman, Sait’s American Parties 
and Elections (5th ed., 195*), p. 400. 

“RNC, Proceedings, 1940, pp. loa-og; 195s, p. 
290. 

^Ibid., 1956, p. 16*. 

'•Ibid., 1944. p. «i. 
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fcciive 1952, the number of bonus delegates 
for party victory in a state was raised from 
three (o six and the bonus was made avail¬ 
able for success in the last preceding presi- 
tlential, senatorial, or gubernatorial elec¬ 
tion.” The Republican national rouiminec 
ruled in January 1952, for example, that 
the State of Washington was entitled to 
bonus votes under this rule because it had 
elected a Republican governor in 194H, 
even though it had been carried by the 
Democratic candidate for President in 1948 
and for senator in 1950.** In 1952, elfectivc 
1956, the bonus for electing a Republican 
territorial delegate to Congress was in¬ 
creased from two to four, but there was no 
change in the bonus vote provisions lot the 
states.^® No further change was made in 

> 9 i'A 

Recent Changes in 
Democratic Apportionment Rules 

Bonus voles came later in the Democratic 
party than in the Republican and until re¬ 
cently were less freely distributed. In 1936, 
as a concession to the South in connection 
with the repeal of the two thirds rule, the 
national committee was directed “to formu¬ 
late and to recommend to the next National 
Convention a plan for improving the sys¬ 
tem by which delegates and alternates to 
the Democratic National Convention are 
apportioned,” taking into account “the 
Democratic strength within each state.”®" 
The 1940 convention approved a rule, ef¬ 
fective in 1944, by which two bonus votes 
would be allotted to each state going Demo¬ 
cratic in the last preceding presidential 
election.®* In 1944 the convention again di¬ 
rected the national committee to continue 
its consideration of the problem, and au¬ 
thorized it to modify the apportionment in 

"Ibid., 1948, pp. 8.v86: 1952, pp. 16-17. 

Paul T. David, Malculm Moos, Ralpti M. Gold¬ 
man, Presidential Nominating Politics in /5153 
('954). Vol. 5, p. 163. 

*“ RXi;, Proceedings, 1952, pp. 289-90. 

*1)NC, Proceedings, 1936, p. 190; also quoted, 
'9|S. P- 398- 

'-'Ibid., 1910, pp. 201, 341-56. 


calling the 1948 convention. The commit¬ 
tee then increased the bonus to four votes 
for states going Democratic in the previous 
presidential election. This change was in¬ 
cluded in the call for the 1948 convention, 
was confirmed in sealing the delegates, aiul 
remained unchanged in the convention of 

1952.” 

In making the apjtorlionment for 1952, 
the Democratic national committee en¬ 
countered a problem resulting from the 
congressional reapportionment after the 
1950 census. The states gaining scats in 
Congre,ss were of course given correspond¬ 
ing recognition in the convention by the 
operation of the usual rules. But nine stales 
were in process of losing congressional st'ats 
because of the rea])portionmcnt, and in 
some, notably New York, the neccs.sary re¬ 
districting had not yet been completed. 
Faced with the .same problem, the Repub¬ 
lican party authorities took no action and 
left the individual states to adjust to their 
loss of delegate votes as best they could. But 
the Democratic national committee yielded 
to the pressures inherent in the situation, 
and adopted a special rule providing that 
lor the 1952 convention no state should 
lo.se convention votes by reason of the con¬ 
gressional reapportionment. Similar actions 
had been taken by the Democrats in 1912 
and 1932, when conventions followed close 
on congressional reapportiojunent, but with 
a return to the normal convention rules in 
igifi and 1936.®® 

In the preparations for the 195G conven¬ 
tion, however, the committee provided that 
every state should receive alt of the votes 
previously allotted to it in the 1952 con¬ 
vention and four additional votes if it had 
either cast its electoral votes for the Demo¬ 
cratic nominees of 1952 or had elected a 
Democratic governor or senator on or after 
November 4, 1952.®* This had the effect of 

“ Ibid., 1948, p. 13: 1952. pp. 7. 556. 

1912, pp. 1-2; igi6, p. 12; 1932, pp. 15-16; 
1936, p. 26: 1952, pp. 6-7. 

(^all [or the 1956 Democratic National Conven¬ 
tion, December 2i, 1955, as contained in Clarence 
Cannon, Democratic Manual (1956), pp. 12-17. 
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carrying over into 1956 the compensatory 
vf)tes for (he congressional reapportionment 
of 1950, thus establisliing a precedent under 
which the votes corresponding to lost con¬ 
gressional districts might be indefinitely 
continued from census to census by states 
otherwise losing ground. 

In the case of the bonus votes, the effect 
was even more extraordinary. "I’hc basis for 
bonus voles was broadened to include gu¬ 
bernatorial and senatorial elections, for the 
first time in the Democratic party. Many of 
the states credited with bonus votes in 1952 
and again in 1950 for their Democratic 
presidential vote in 19.18 were thus given a 
like number of additional bonus votes in 
195G for voting Democratic in 1952 or 1954 
for President, governor, or senator. Thc.se 
states then each had received a total of 
eight bonus votes in 19'/); and a new prece¬ 
dent was established for the accumulation 
of bonus votes from (onvenlion to conven¬ 
tion. The states were also authorized to send 
either one or two delegates for each vote, 
thus putting most of the delegates on a half- 
vote basis (see Chapter 9, footnote 71). 

In preparations for the i960 convention, 
national committee Chairman Paul M. 
Butler led an effort to end the bonus system, 
which he said had "gro.ssly distorted repre¬ 
sentation” at the 195G convention. Butler’s 
initial plan would have compensated many 
of the states for their loss of bonus votes by 
increasing the number of regular votes al¬ 
lotted to every state, but fifteen states would 
have suffered some loss in their total num¬ 
ber of votes. After discussion in the meeting 
of the national committee on September 
16, 1959, compromise rules were adopted 
that retained major elements of Butler’s 
plan, but that also provided that no state 
should suffer any reduction in the number 
of votes that it had received in 1956. For 
the first time it w'as also provided that the 
national committee members should be 
seated as delegates on an ex officio basis, with 
one half vote each. The additional vote for 
the two members was not to be charged 
against the regular quota or the bonus votes 
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carried over from 1956, with the result that 
every state received at least one more vote 
than previously. The total number of votes 
was increased to 1,521, and the states were 
again authori/ed to send cither one delegate 
or two for each vote; thus there w'as the 
prospect of apjjioximately 3,000 delegates 
at the i960 Democratic convention.""’ 

Apportionment in 195 G and 1960 

The practical effect of the ajqiorlionnicnl 
rules as they stood in 1956 and as they arc 
planned for i960 is demonstrated in Table 

8.1 for the Democratic party and in Table 

8.2 for the Republican party. In these tables 
the states are listed in the standard geo¬ 
graphic pattern developed originally for the 
tables in Presidential Nominating Polities 

Among the major regions, the Northeast, 
Middle West, and South are nearly the 
same in total population; they were ac¬ 
corded approximately the same voting 
strength in the 195G conventions of both 
parties. The South, however, was in this 
position in the Republican convention of 
195G because it had profited greatly in con¬ 
vention voting strength from its previous 
increases in Republican presidential voting. 

In total population, the West is much 
the smallest of the four major regions, with 
less than half the population of any one of 
the three others in 1950. Accordingly, its 
voting strength in both parly conventions 
has been markedly less than that of the 
other regions, but in recent years had been 
(Text continued on page ly.f) 

As.sociatccI Press article by 1). Harold Oliver, 
carried in Washington Post and Times Herald, Sept. 

'9.59^ Publicity Division, DeinociTtic Nalional 
Committee, “Re.soliition *G,’ Adopted . . . Sept, ifi, 
1959”; INew York Times, Sept. 17, 1959; Democratic 
Digest, Oct. 19.59, pp. 6, 11-12. 

** David, Moos, and Goldman, op. cit., Vol. 1, 
p. 82. The basic principle of the pa!tern is as far 
as possible to move from one contiguous state to 
another in making the listing, moving generally 
from north to .south and cast to west, thus produc¬ 
ing a pattern in the tables that facilitates compari¬ 
sons between nearby states. 
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VV)tes at Large 

Congres¬ 

sional 

Total 

Votes 

Basic Allotment 

Nat. 

Rrmilar Clnm. 

HoJdovi 

Bonus 

Votes^' 

T 

Total 

Votes 

Region and State 

Regular 

Bonus 

Votes 

Votes 

Votes* 

Northeast 

Maine. 

4 

4 

6 

14 

>3 

I 

I 

*5 

New Hampsliire. 

4 

— 

4 

8 

in 

I 

— 

1 1 

Vermont®. 

6 

— 

— 

6 

8 

I 

— 

9 

Massachusetts. 

4 

8 

28 

40 

40 

1 

— 


Rhode Island. 

4 

8 

4 

16 

10 

I 

6 

n 

Connecticut**. 

6 

4 

10 

20 

20 

I 

— 

21 

New York®. 

8 

4 

86 

98 

113 

I 

— 

114 

New Jersey. 

4 

4 

28 

36 

40 

I 

— 

4 * 

Delaware®. 

6 

4 

— 

10 

8 

I 

2 

11 

Maryland. 

4 

— 

14 

18 

23 

1 

— 

24 

Pennsylvania®. 

10 

4 

60 

74 

80 

I 

— 

81 

West Virginia. 

4 

8 

12 

24 

20 

I 

4 

25 


64 

48 

252 

364 

385 

12 

13 

410 

Middle West 

Ohio. 

4 

8 

46 

5B 

63 

I 

— 

64 

Michigan. 

4 

4 

38 

44 

50 

I 

— 

5 * 

Indiana. 

4 

— 

22 

26 

33 

I 

— 

34 

Illinois®. 

6 

8 

50 

64 

68 

1 

— 

69 

Wisconsin. 

4 

4 

20 

28 

30 

1 

— 

3 ' 

Minnesota. 

4 

8 

18 

30 

28 

I 

2 

31 

Iowa. 

4 

4 

16 

24 

25 

I 

— 

26 

Missouri®. 

8 

8 

22 

38 

33 

I 

5 

39 

North Dakota'. 

8 

— 

— 

8 

10 

I 

— 

11 

South Dakota. 

4 

— 

4 

8 

10 

I 

— 

I T 

Nebraska. 

4 

— 

8 

12 

15 

I 

— 

16 

Kansas. 

4 

— 

12 

16 

20 

I 

— 

21 


58 

44 

254 

356 

385 

12 

7 

404 

South 

Virginia. 

4 

8 

20 

32 

30 

I 

2 

33 

North Carolina. 

4 

8 

24 

36 

35 

I 

I 

37 

South Carolina. 

4 

4 

12 

20 

20 

I 

— 

21 

Georgia. 

4 

8 

20 

32 

30 

I 

2 

33 

Florida. 

4 

8 

16 

28 

25 

I 

3 

29 

Kentucky*. 

6 

8 

16 

30 

25 

1 

5 

31 

Tennessee®. 

6 

8 

18 

32 

28 

I 

4 

33 

Alabama. 

4 

4 

18 

26 

28 

I 

— 

29 

Mississippi®. 

6 

4 

12 

22 

20 

I 

2 

23 

Arkansas®. 

6 

8 

12 

26 

20 

I 

6 

27 

Louisiana. 

4 

4 

16 

24 

25 

I 

— 

26 

Oklahoma®. 

8 

8 

12 

28 

20 

1 

8 

29 

Texas*. 

6 

8 

42 

56 

60 

I 

— 

61 


238 392 366 13 33 412 


66 


88 











































\1UF 8 . 1 . VonNG SrRKNGTH IN TIIK DEMOCRATIC NATIONAL CONVF.NIION OF 
and as Planned for i960, by States and Regions {continued) 

1956 i9(k) 


C'iOngres* Bask Mktiw'nl 



Votes at Large 

slonal 

District 

Votes 

Total 

Votes 

Regular 

Votes 

Nat. 

CtOIIl. 

Votes'* 

HoVdovet 

Bonus 

Votes'* 

"VotaV 

Votes 

Region and State 

Regular 

Bonus 

West 

Montana. 

4 

8 

4 

16 

10 

1 

6 

17 

Idaho. 

4 

4 

4 

12 

10 

1 

2 

13 

Wyoming‘S. 

6 

8 

— 

14 

8 

1 

6 

*5 

Colorado. 

4 

8 

8 

20 

15 

i 

5 

21 

Utah. 

4 

4 

4 

12 

10 

1 

2 

13 

Nevada®. 

6 

8 

— 

14 

8 

1 

6 

*5 

New Mexico*'. 

8 

8 

— 

16 

10 

I 

6 

17 

Arizona. 

4 

8 

4 

16 

10 

I 

6 

17 

Washington^*. 

6 

8 

12 

26 

23 

1 

3 

27 

Oregon. 

4 

4 

8 

16 

15 

I 

I 

17 

California. 

4 

4 

60 

68 

80 

I 

— 

81 

Alaska. 

6 


— 

6 

8 

1 

— 

9 

Hawaii. 

6 

— 

— 

6 

8 

I 

— 

9 


66 

72 

104 

242 

2'5 

'3 

43 

271 

Xon-State Areas 

District of Columbia. . . . 

6 

— 

— 

6 

8 

I 

— 

9 

Puerto Riccj. 

6 

— 

— 

6 

6 

i 

— 

7 

Virgin Islands. 

3 

— 

— 

3 

3 

I 

— 

4 

C^anal Zone. 

3 

— 

— 

3 

3 

I 

— 

4 


18 

— 

— 

18 

20 

4 

— 

24 

Total. 

272 

252 

848 

1.37a 

«. 37 > 

54 

9 ^ 

1,521 


‘Votes for national committee members serving ex officio as members of state delegations. 

** Votes authorized to prevent reduction from the number of votes held in lOf/i, exclusive of the added 
vote for national committee members. 

® Only one representative in Congress at large, hence all 1956 delegates at large. 

^ Connecticut has five congressional districts and one representative at large. 

• Nine states lost congressional seats following the 1950 census, but were given votes on the basis of 
the previous number of seats, by virtue of a special Democratic national rule that no state should have 
its delegate voting strength reduced by reason of the congressional rcapportionment. The additional votes 
for all nine states are included under “Votes at Large*' for 19.56. 

* Two representatives, both at large, hence all delegates at large in 1956. 

Texas had twenty-one congressional districts and one representative at large, 

** Washington had six congressional districts and one repre.sentative at large. 
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7 ’aiu !• 8.2. Voting 

AND 


Region and State 


Northeast 

Maine. 

New Hampshire 

Vermont'*. 

Massachusetts. . 
Rhode Island. . 
Connecticut®. . . 
New York .... 

New Jersey. 

Delaware'*. 

Maryland. 

Pennsylvania. . . 
West Virginia. . 

Middle West 

Ohio. 

Michigan. 

Indiana. 

Illinois. 

Wisconsin. 

Minnesota. . . . 

Iowa. 

Missouri. 

North Dakota*'. 
South Dakota. . 

Nebraska. 

Kansas. 


South 

Virginia. 

North Carolina. 
South Carolina. 

Georgia. 

Florida. 

Kentucky. 

Tennessee. 

Alabama. 

Mississippi.... 

Arkansas. 

Louisiana. 

Oklahoma. ... 
Texas*. 


Strength in the RKruBLiCAN National Convkntion oi h,.,; 

AS PlANNEll TOR 1960, BY STATFS ANB RRGIONS 


1956 


Congres- 


Votes at Large 

sional 

District 

Votes 

Total 

Votes 

Regular 

Bonus 

4 

6 

6 

16 

4 

fi 

4 

14 

6 

6 

— 

12 

4 

6 

28 

38 

4 

6 

4 

14 

6 

6 

10 

22 

4 

6 

86 

98 

4 

6 

28 

38 

6 

6 

— 

12 

4 

6 

14 

24 

4 

6 

60 

7 *> 

4 

— 

12 

16 

54 

66 

252 

372 

4 

6 

46 

58 

4 

6 

3 ^> 

46 

4 

6 

22 

32 

4 

6 

50 

60 

4 

6 

20 

30 

4 

6 

18 

28 

4 

6 

16 

26 

4 

6 

22 

32 

8 

6 

— 

M 

4 

6 

4 

*4 

4 

6 

8 

18 

4 

6 

12 

22 

52 

72 

254 

378 

4 

6 

20 

3 ^' 

4 


24 

28 

4 

— 

12® 

16 

4 

— 

*9 

23 

4 

6 

16 

26 

4 

6 

16 

26 

4 

6 

18 

28 

4 

— 

17 

21 

4 


11” 

*5 

4 

— 

12 

16 

4 


16 

20 

4 

6 

12 

22 

6 

6 

42 

54 


325 


1960® 


Votes at Large 

Congres- 

sional 

District 

'Fotal 

R tegular Bonus 

Votes 

Votes 


4 

6 

6 

16 

4 

6 

4 

14 

6 

6 

— 

12 

4 

6 

28 

38 

4 

6 

4 

14 

6 

a 

10 

22 

4 

6 

86 

98 

4 

6 

28 

38 

6 

6 

— 

12 

4 

6 

14 

24 

4 

6 

60 

70 

4 

6 

12 

22 

54 

72 

252 

378 

4 

6 

46 

58 

4 

6 

38 

46 

4 

6 

22 

32 

4 

6 

50 

60 

4 

6 

20 

30 

4 

6 

18 

28 

4 

6 

16 

26 

4 

-- 

22 

26 

8 

6 


14 

4 

6 

4 

14 

4 

6 

8 

18 

4 

6 

12 

22 

52 

66 

254 

372 

4 

6 

20 

3 « 

4 

— 

24 

28 

4 

— 

9 

*3 

4 

— 

20 

24 

4 

6 

16 

26 

4 

6 

16 

26 

4 

6 

18 

28 

4 

— 

18 

22 

4 

— 

8 

12 

4 

— 

12 

16 

4 

6 

16 

26 

4 

6 

12 

22 

4 

6 

44 

54 

52 

42 

233 

327 


54 


3^^ 235 









































■J ^ISII 8.2. V'OTINC; .Stri.wiji in Tin: Ri pnm.icAN .Vationai. Convinuon or i()r/i, 
ANtt AS l‘V.ANNF.l) 1 OR Kjfio, BY StATKS AND KtGlONS (coTllinucd) 






Congrcs- 
Votcs al Large sional 

-- --District 'I'olai 

Region and State Regular Bonus Voles Votes 


Ck^ngves- 
V otes at \ /arge siona\ 

-District '\'ota\ 

Regular Bonus Votes Votes 


JVest 


Montana. 

4 

6 

4 

14 

4 

6 

4 

*4 

Idaho. 

4 

6 

4 

*4 

4 

G 


M 

Wyoming**. 

6 

G 

— 

12 

6 

l\ 

— 

12 

Colorado. 

4 

6 

8 

18 

4 


8 

18 

Utah. 

4 

6 

4 

14 

4 

G 

4 

14 

Nevada*’. 

6 

G 

— 

12 


G 

— 

12 

New Mexico**. 

8 

G 

-- 

14 

8 

(i 

— 

*4 

Arizona. 

4 

6 

4 

14 

4 

(i 

4 

*4 

Washington*. 

6 

6 

12 

24 

4 

G 

14 

24 

On^gon . 

4 

6 

8 

18 

4 

6 

8 

iH 

California. 

4 

6 

60 

70 

4 

6 

Go 

70 

Alaska. 

4 

— 

— 

4 

6 

— 

— 

G 

Hawaii. 

6 

4 

— 

10 

6 

6 

— 

12 


Non-State Areas 

G4 

70 

104 

238 

G4 

72 

loG 

242 

District of Columbia.... 

6 


— 

6 

8 

— 


8 

Puerto Rico. 

3 

— 

— 

3 

3 

— 

— 

3 

Virgin Islands. 

I 

— 

— 

I 

I 

— 

— 

I 


10 


•— 

TO 

12 

— 

— 

12 

Total. 

234 

244 

845 

1,323 

234 

252 

845 

I . 33 * 


“ Based on a publication issued by the Research Division, Republican National Coiiiiniliec, 7 '/tr Process 
of Delegate Selection for the Republican National Convention of n}6o (mimeo, Sept. Foreword. 

** Only one rcpresenlalive in Congress at large, hence all delegates at large. 

® Connecticut has five congressional districts and one representative at large. 

** Two reprc.scntalives, both at large, hence all delegates al large. 

•The “Independent” vole for Flscnhower in South Carolina and Mississippi in 1951* was letogni/cd as 
a basis for apportioning delegates in the Republican national convention of 195b. 

* Texas had twenty-one congre.s.sionai districts and one representative at large. 

‘^Washington had six congressional di.stricls and one representative at large. 
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helped considerably by the operation of the 
various systems of bonus votes. In 1956 
bonus votes provided nearly one third of 
western strength in each party convention. 
From i960 on, ucstern influence in the con¬ 
ventions and elections will be increased by 
the addition of Alaska and Hawaii as states. 

Most states (as shown in the tables) were 
able to qualify for bonus votes in the con¬ 
ventions of both parties in 1956; the main 
effect of the bonus system therefore was 
simply to penalize the few states where the 
party was most unsuccessful—eight in eacli 
party, as it happened in 1956. 

In 1960, there will be no newly authorized 
bonus votes at the Democratic national con¬ 
vention, but there will be 96 holdover bonus 
votes that rellect the effects of the previous 
system, with the beneficiaries mainly found 
among the southern and western states. The 
major portion of the apportionment will be 
provided by giving each state 2I/2 votes for 
each of its senators and representatives in 
Congress, rounding off to the next higher 
vote when neces.sary to avoid a fraction. At 
the Republican convention, there will be 
only minor changes from 1956. Missouri 
will lose its bonus votes, while West Vir¬ 
ginia and Louisiana gain bonus votes; South 
Carolina and Mississippi will each lose three 
district votes, while Georgia and Alabama 
each gain one. Alaska, Hawaii, and the Dis¬ 
trict of Columbia will each gain two votes. 

Voting Power Under the 
Apportionment 

In actual convention votes in 1956, the 
state delegations ranged between 6 and 98 
in the Democratic convention, 12 and 96 
in the Republican. The variation in dele¬ 
gation size and voting strength is accen¬ 
tuated by the tendency of delegations to 
vote as units. In some cases delegations are 
required to vote as units under state law or 
under a unit rule imposed by state party 
authorities. Even where this is not the case, 
a considerable amount of cohesion is the 
normal rule in delegation voting, as will be 
demonstrated in Chapter 15. 


All of this emphasizes the conspicuous 
position of the larger state delegati.ms 
notably those of New York, Pennsylvania^ 
Ohio. Illinois, California, and Texas. The 
suspicion that these delegations are exer¬ 
cising overwhelming power is undoubtedly 
a continuing source of frustration to the 
smaller delegations and their leaders—de¬ 
spite the obvious fact that party constitu¬ 
encies are overrepresented to the greatest 
extent in the small delegations. The pres¬ 
sure for bonus votes has no doubt arisen in 
part from the feeling of the smaller state 
delegations that such distributions merely 
offset, and not sufficiently, the excessive 
power (from their point of view) of the 
large states in convention voting. 

The question of relative power is far 
more complex than appears on the surface. 
Fortunately, students of the mathematical 
theory of games have recently developed 
methods for analyzing the mathematical 
distributions of power in voting systems in¬ 
volving unequal distributions of voting 
strength.*^ Such an analysis has been ap¬ 
plied to the voting composition of the elec¬ 
toral college by a team consisting of Her¬ 
man Kahn, I. Mann, and L. S. Shapley. The 
resulting distribution of power indices is 
shown in Table 8.3. The data reported in 
the table support the conclusion that the 
power indices of the states in the electoral 
college are not out of accord, to any note¬ 
worthy extent, with the voting strength ac¬ 
tually accorded them.*® With appropriate 
qualifications for variable cohesion within 

”L. S. Shapley and Martin Shubik, "A Method 
for Evaluating the Distribution of Power in a Com¬ 
mittee System,” American Political Science Review, 
Vol. 48 (Sept. 1954), pp. 787-92, 

“The estimated anomalies range between plus 
and minus 5 per cent of the actual percentages of 
voting strength, as Table 8.3 indicates. The anom¬ 
alies fluctuate in response to the extent to which a 
particular amount of voting strength happens to 
affect the possibility that the state may be critical 
in the attainment of a majority under all of the 
possible combinations of state quotas of votes that 
might enter into a majority. In some combinations, 
for example, six votes may be as good as eight in 
achieving a majority (and thus equally powerful), 
while other combinations could be devised in 
which three votes, say, would never be enough to 
make the difference, and the votes would there¬ 
fore be worthless (in those combinations). 
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, 1 tlnti*! in place of the rigid unit rule are better off than in the previous case [of one 
delegatio t colleee, and for variable interest and many nearly equal small in- 

amounts olcoaUuotvMivoTv^ dd^aUom, the ^ 

same statement can eviaenUy oe made lor advantage over the large holders, on a \iovger 
the distribution ot voting pov/er in the con- per share \yotel basis. This suggests that such a 
ventions. The basic point seems to be one situation is highly unstable;-^^ 
forecast in the article by L. S. Shapley and 
Martin Shubik on voting in a committee 
system : 


If there are two or more large interests, the 
power distribution depends in a fairly compli¬ 
cated way on the sizes of the large interests. 
Generally speaking, however, the stnall holders 


The type of situation just referred to was 
graphically illustrated in the Republican 
national convention of 1952, when two 
strong voting coalitions ot nearly equal 
size were supporting the respective candi- 


*Op. cit., p. 791, footnote. 


Table 8.3. State Power Indices in the Electoral College* 


Electoral Votes of 
Individual States 


Number of Per Cent of Estimated 

Votes Number of Total Voting Strength, Power 

Per State States Each State Index 


45 

1 

B.47% 

8.92 

32 

2 

6.03 

6 . 2 X 

27 

X 

50B 

5-17 

25 

I 

4.71 

4.70 

24 

X 

4-52 

4-53 

20 

X 

3-77 

3-B2 

16 

2 

3.01 

3.02 

*4 

I 

2.64 

2.62 

*3 

2 

2.45 

2.44 

12 

3 

2.26 

2.18 

II 

3 

2.07 

2.03 

10 

4 

X.88 

X.87 

9 

2 

X .69 

1 .66 

8 

7 

I -51 

X .48 

6 

3 

*•*3 

X. 12 

5 

I 

0.94 

0-95 

4 

9 

0-75 

0.72 

3 

4 

0.56 

0.54 

531 

48 

99-95 

99 84 


•The table was transmitted to Paul T. David by L. S. Shapley in a letter dated March 12, 1959. In an 
earlier letter, he made the following statement concerning its derivation: *‘The present results were ob¬ 
tained by means of a *Monte Carlo' computation devised by Herman Kahn, of The RAND Corporation, 
and carried out on one of RAND's high speed computers. Since an exact determination of the indices is 
quite out of the question (there are something like lo*" cases to consider), this statistical technique, which 
examines several thousand sample cases chosen at random, was used instead. Even then, a good deal of 
ingenuity was required to keep the amount of work within bounds." 

As indicated by its title, the power index is an estimate, but each of the estimates is independent of 
the others and the statistical probability that any given one of them is off by as much as 3 per cent of its 
own value is less than one in fifty. The table is based on the 1950 electoral college apportionment. 
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dacies of Taft and Eisenhower. In that s\tu- 

.'llliouilts o£ tllC 
/L/nrix’/' u'crc held by the ttneotn- 
micccd delegates and delegations. Relatively 
small delegations, such as those of Mary¬ 
land "And Minnesota, were in a position to 
be ot critical importancc.^'^ 

More olien, in contested situations die 
coalitions have been more variable in si/e 
and less strongly organized. The conditions 
under which votes of pivotal importance 
could be contributed have fluctuated 
widely; but there seems little reason to 
think that the large states have generally 
had power in these situations disproportion¬ 
ately greater than their manifest voting 
strengtlt. Almost by definition, when there 
is a contest the big state delegations will be 
found in opposing groupings. In each such 
group, they may provide much of the lead¬ 
ership, tactical skill, and sheer mass for the 
battle: but they nonetheless tend to offset 
each other, thereby offering important de¬ 
ciding jjowers to the uncommitted delega¬ 
tions, both small and large. On the other 
band, it is obvious that there can seldom be 
a contest when the large states do happen to 
be in agreement, unless the small and 
middle-sized ones are closely united in op- 
])osition. 

Issues in Present Systems 
of Apportionment 

Vigorous controversy over convention ap¬ 
portionment seems to Iiave receded into the 
past, hut the existing rules arc seldom 
praised and often criticized. In each party, 
there has been a tendency to tinker with 
details of the rules in recent years, particu¬ 
larly in allotting bonus votes. Moreover, 
there has been some recent consideration 
of legislative proposals for a national presi¬ 
dential primary, as well as less fundamental 
forms of federal intervention in the nomi¬ 
nating process. Several of these proposals 
involve the problem of allocating nominat- 

“"See David, Moos, and (ioldinan, o/;. cit,, Vol. 

PP- 91- 94 ’ 


ing power among the states, whether or not 
party conventions arc held for the pm 
jjosc.”* 'The differential effects of sudi pio- 
posed legislation upon existing parlies and 
l)rospective third parties arc among iln; 
serious c<m\plicatious in the tonsidevalion 
of such legislation. 

Issuc-s involving alleged delicicncies in 
ihe present rules necessar/Jy involve the 
problem of defining a just distribution of 
voting power; and it is not a problem that 
is easily sohed. As Alfred de Grazia has 
jjoinied out, “No system of apportionment 
and no system of suflragc, balloting, or 
counting is neutral. '1 he proce.ss of aj)jx)r- 
tionment ... is a point of entry for pre¬ 
ferred social values.” Any system of appor¬ 
tionment “institutionalizes the values of 
some group in society.”^^ 

Equal Representation 
of Sovereign State Units 

'I'lie princijjle of etpial re])rcscnlation of 
sovereign states rather than of human voters 
has been widely accepted in international 
bodies and federal unions. It reflects the 
values of independence that are embodied 
in the concept of sovereignty; it is the only 
basis on which relatively weak but inde¬ 
pendent units of government can usually 
be persuaded to join with more powerful 
units in a voting system. As such, it is cur¬ 
rently reflected in the General Assembly of 
the United Nations, where every member 
nation has one vote, and in the Senate of 
the United States, where each stale has two 
votes. 

The parly conventions, in adopting the 
electoral college apportionment in its origi¬ 
nal and unmodified form, had an appear¬ 
ance of giving ihe same weight to state 
sovereignly that was given in Congress and 
in the electoral college. Neither })arty can 
Vol. 1, pp. 196-98, 211. 

“.Mternative systems of representation and ap¬ 
portionment arc reviewed by Alfred de Grar.ia both 
in his longer works and in a brief article, "General 
Theory of .Apportionment,” Law and Contemporary 
Problems, Vol. 17 (Spring 1952), pp. 856-67. The 
quotation is from p. 257. 
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hP assumed to have given much conscious 
.bought to anv aUernalive v«hen ihe system 
vas first adopted for the conventions. It 
-nuld he supposed, however, tiiat the sys- 
' m wndd not have survived in party ap- 
Uoument rules as long as U has-in this 
anmui oUwoademu?. suttta^e andmasswe 
i:\cctovaVes-\V \v \v\\d wsV \a\wcLS 

that are both important and ■widei^ hdd. 
The same can be said concerning the dur- 
abilivy of live electoral college itself, despite 
its obvious shortcomings. 

.Should aspects of state sovereignty con¬ 
tinue to be reflected in composing the na¬ 
tional party conventions? Most political 
leaders would probably answer this ques¬ 
tion with an unqualified yes, on grounds 
that such compo.sition is probably desirable 
and in any case inevitable, in view of the 
established power relationships among the 
states. Whenever plans for apportioning 
most of the delegates on the basis of the 
party vote have been debated, the equal 
(juota of regular delegates at large for every 
state has seldom been questioned, and 
never impaired, except as it has been 
muddied by the unequal addition of bonus 
votes. 

Some political scientists would undoubt¬ 
edly contend, nonetheless, that the argu¬ 
ment for recognition of state sovereignty in 
a national political convention is specious. 
'I'he superficial resemblance between a sov¬ 
ereign state, having certain rights among 
its sister states and in relation to the federal 
union, and the state organization of a po¬ 
litical party in its relation with the party’s 
national organization, becomes thin when 
ihe state political party is weak or practi¬ 
cally nonexistent. A national party may be 
strong enough to win elections in some 
states without even existing in others, as 
was proved by nationally organized third 
parties in 1892,1912, and 1924. The alleged 
existence of the Republican party in some 
southern states has not been much more 
than a fiction over long periods of time; to 
a lesser extent the same has been true of 
the Democratic party in some northern 
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states. In the “one-party” states, nortlr artil 
soulb, obviovksfy ibe band'k’vA oV mworvvy 
party adherents cannot logically be re¬ 
garded as aipablc of maintaining rights and 
duties toward their national parly aua/o- 
gous 10 those ol a sovereign state toward 
the federal goverrrraent. 

aspects, such as its depeudcucc m\ stave \‘\e- 
torics to give it the electoral votes necessary 
for winning a presidential election, but in 
its national convention its chief business, 
the nomination and election of a rresident, 
is an operation more national than federal. 
If, for instance, the party organization in any 
state chooses to bolt, there is no enforce¬ 
able federal constitution to imjiose sanc¬ 
tions, legal or military. In such case the 
national party can enter the slate and do 
whatever the law allows to put its candi¬ 
dates on the ballot. The logic of the lela- 
tionship points toward giving no sover¬ 
eignty votes to slate party organizations in 
states that show no foreseeable prospect of 
contributing electoral votes to the party’s 
national ticket. 

Des])i(e all this, the limited recognition 
acconlcd state sovereignty by the electoral 
college system would retain great appeal 
for national convention apportionment in 
all political parlies that are important in 
national elections—if there could be assur¬ 
ance that two conditions would be met: 
(1) that there will be no apportionment 
problem for some new political party that 
is so largely sectional that the electoral col¬ 
lege basis would be completely inappropri¬ 
ate, and (2) that the existing major national 
parties will become and remain siifficieiuly 
competitive through loyal party organiza¬ 
tions in every slate to justify giving the same 
kind of recognition to every state in the 
national conventions of each party. As indi¬ 
cated at the end of Chapter 3, there is some 
reason to think that dejiarturcs from these 
conditions may be exceptional in the future, 
but the specified conditions cannot be de¬ 
pended upon as a certainty. 

Meanwhile, under existing conditions of 
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variable state size and unequal party 
strength in many states, those aspects of the 
system that give equal representation to 
every state and to each party in the same 
state will continue to produce anomalies. 
The small states will continue to be over¬ 
represented in the party conventions of 
both existing major parties; and those 
states, large or small, in which one party is 
weak or nonexistent will be overrepresented 
in the conventions of that party. 

Apportionment 
Related to the Party Vote 

Apportionment according to the number 
of voters has wide appeal in the modern 
democracies. It reflects a system of moral 
values in which all individuals are held to 
have ecjual political rights, whether com¬ 
moners or gentry, rich or poor, white or 
colored, male or female, rural or urban. In 
the United States, the legal prescriptions 
for one house of a bicameral legislature 
usually run in terms of territorial surveys 
that arc intended to provide representative 
districts of equal population. Frequently 
there are great discrepancies in the districts 
actually provided; but the moral rightness 
of apportionment on the basis of ctpial 
numbers is seldom attacked directly. More¬ 
over, a “flagrant contradiction between law 
and practice, such as exists ... in a number 
of American states, causes great moral un¬ 
easiness and discontent."'''’ 

In a party assembly total population is 
not directly relevant. The principle of ap¬ 
portionment on the basis of the number of 
party adherents finds expression most easily 
by using the jiarty vote as recorded in some 
previous election, since the major American 
political parties do not have a definite, 
tlucs-paying membership. Party registration 
statistics, another source of information on 
the number of party adherents, are depend¬ 
ent on varying systems of registration as 
provided by state law and cannot be readily 
compared from state to state. Even where 

"Alfred de Graria, op. cit., p. *62. 


available, registration figures are notori¬ 
ously dillerent from voting records and the 
actual votes are of far greater validity as a 
definition of the number of persons adher¬ 
ing to a political party. 

The princij)le of apportionment on the 
basis of (he party vote has long been widely 
followed in state political conventions."** 
For many decades it has been a formal re¬ 
quirement—for state conventions electing 
national convention delegates—in the na¬ 
tional rules of the Republican party. The 
practice has been equally common in Dem¬ 
ocratic state conventions. In both parties 
the survey of experience in 1952 found con- 
•spicuous exceptions mainly in Rhode Is¬ 
land, Connecticut, Delaware, and Maryland, 
states with long records of rotten borough 
arrangements in their legislatures. In addi¬ 
tion, convention apportionment was found 
to be related to state legislative apportion¬ 
ment in one way or another in Mississippi, 
Montana, and Wyoming. But the typical 
kind of arrangement can be illustrated by 
the Indiana state political conventions, 
where state law apportioned the 1952 state 
convention delegates among the counties, 
townships, and wards on the basis of one 
delegate per .p)0 party votes in the preced¬ 
ing election for state secretary of state. 

The extent to which apportionment in 
the national conventions in 1956 departed 
from the principle of equal representation 
of party voters is indicated by Table 8.4. 
On the basis of this criterion, Nevada Dem¬ 
ocrats were more heavily represented pro¬ 
portionately than the party voters of any 
other party or state, with n votes in the 
convention for every 25,000 party voters in 
the state. Wyoming Democrats placed next, 
and Nevada Republicans third. At the 
other end of the scale, New York, Illinois, 
and California Republicans were the party 
voters most underrepresented in the respec¬ 
tive conventions, with six tenths of a dele¬ 
gate vote for every 25,000 party voters. 

"David, Moos, and Goldman, op. cit.; sec items 
indexed in each of the four regional volumes under 
"Apportionment in state conventions." 
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In general, the apportionment rules tend 
to overrepresent the small states and under¬ 
represent the large; and to overrepresent 
the areas of low voter turnout and under¬ 
represent the areas o£ high voter turnout. 
In states where one party is much stronger 
than the other, the rules tend to overrepre¬ 
sent the voters of the weaker party and 
undeiTeprcsent the voters of the stronger 
party. 

Numerous examples of all three types of 
anomaly can he found in tlie table. 'I'hcy 
are primarily the result of i!'e basic prin¬ 
ciple of ap])ortionment acconling to the 
electoral college system, which gives weight 
to the states as sovereign units, togetlier 
with various more or less accidental elfects 
of the patchwork bonus systems. In the 
South in 1956, however, the rclationshif)s 
were highly confused because of the varia¬ 
ble impact of the Republican gains of 1952 
and the differences between the bonus vote 
systems of the two parties. Several southern 
states received a double bonus at the Demo¬ 
cratic convention although they had gone 
Republican in tlic presidential election of 
> 952 - 

Reward as an 
Apportionment Criterion 

The problem of incentives and rewards 
has seldom been discussed in connection 
with criteria for legislative apportionment, 
but it has been continuously present in 
most active discussions of apportionment in 
party assemblies. Rew'ards for j)revious 
party victories and incentives for future 
campaigning efforts, together with penal¬ 
ties for apathy, are the manifest purpo.ses of 
the existing systems of bonus votes. 

Probably every partisan would agree in 
principle that, so far as possible, any system 
of representation within the party should 
be designed to encourage party growth and 
succe.ss, and in any event not to discourage 
It. More generally, anyone with a civic in¬ 
terest in maintaining a competitive party 
system might agree that systems of party 
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apportionment should be appraised at least 
in part in terms of their probable effects 
upon the long-tejin dcvclojunent of the re¬ 
spective parties. In the state party conven¬ 
tions the systems of ajiportionment based 
upon the party vote have undoulnedly held 
their own not only because they meet ele¬ 
mentary standards of fairness, but also be¬ 
cause they obviously contain a built-in sys¬ 
tem of rewards and penalties, one that ap¬ 
pears likely to encourage party growth. 

On the other hand, the recent systems 
of bonus votes given for party victories ate 
highly deficient as procedures for providing 
rewards and incentives, and almost equally 
.so in both parties. They give easy rewards 
where victory is automatic, as in the domi¬ 
nant party in a one-party state. 'I’hey fre¬ 
quently fail to provide rewards where they 
may be deserved, a situation that occurs 
often in heavily contested states where na¬ 
tional “political tides’’ may push the state 
from one party column to the other reganl- 
less of local party effort. Moreover, by 1956 
the bonus vote requirements had been re¬ 
laxed in both parties to the point where 
most states could qualify so easily that the 
incentive feature had virtually disappeared. 

The Republican rule for conditioning 
congressional district delegate voles on the 
achievement of minimum party votes in the 
districts has been a useful approach to the 
problem. It will not continue to be useful, 
however, unless the minimums are kept high 
enough to discriminate between active and 
apathetic districts. I'lie pre.scnt minirnurns 
—2,000 party votes for I he first district dele¬ 
gate vote, and 10,000 for the .second—are 
too low to have such an effect under present 
conditions.®^ 

The bonus vote system is arbitrary and 
unsatisfactory for another reason, that it 
gives a uniform reward for victory in a 

“Acconling to the presidential vote as tabulated 
by congressional districts for the Republican con¬ 
gressional campaign committee, there were no 
districts in either 1952 or i95(» in which the Re¬ 
publican presidential vote fell below 2,000. The 
Republican presidential vote fell below 10,000 in 
only three districts in 1952 and seven in 1956. 



Table 8.4. Represestatios of Party' Voters m the Natiosal 
Political Convestions of ig^O 



Democratic 

Republican 

Region and State 

Voters 

per 

Delegate 

Vote* 

Delegate 

Votes 
per 25,000 

Voters'* 

Voters 

per 

Delegate 

Vote* 

Delegate 
Votes 
per 25,000 
Voters'* 

Northeast 

Maine. 

8,486 

2.9 

' 4,522 

'■7 

New Hampshire. 

^ 3.333 

1-9 

11,878 

2.1 

Vermont. 

7,226 

3-5 

9,143 

2.7 

Massachusetts. 

27,088 

•9 

34,009 

•7 

Rhode Island. 

I2,706 

2.0 

15.067 

'•7 

Connecticut. 

24,082 

1.0 

27,773 

•9 

New York. 

27,427“ 

.8 

41,175 

.6 

New Jersey. 

28,220 

•9 

36,174 

•7 

Delaware. 

8,332 

30 

7,505 

3-3 

Maryland. 

21,963 

1.1 

20,809 

1.2 

Pennsylvania. 

29,004 

•9 

34 , 5 ” 

•7 

West Virginia. 

18,899 

'•3 

26,248 

1.0 

Northeast Average. 

24,230“ 

1.0 

30,579 

.8 

Middle West 

Ohio. 

27,592 

•9 

37,508 

•7 

Michigan. 

27,989 

•9 

33,729 

•7 

Indiana. 

30,828 

.8 

35,508 

•7 

Illinois. 

31,468 

.8 

40,955 

.6 

Wisconsin. 

22,221 

1.1 

32,658 

.8 

Minnesota. 

20,282 

1.2 

27.258 

•9 

Iowa. 

18,813 

1*3 

31,112 

.8 

Missouri. 

24,469 

1.0 

29,982 

.8 

North Dakota. 

9,587 

2.6 

13.694 

1.6 

South Dakota. 

11,303 

2.2 

14.561 

'•7 

Nebraska. 

> 5 , 87 « 

1.6 

23,422 

1.1 

Kansas. 

17,081 

1-5 

28,014 

•9 

Middle West Avciage. 

24,963 

1.0 

32,250 

.8 


• Number of votes for the party's candidate in the 1952 presidential election for each delegate vote at 
the 1956 party national convention. 

‘'Number of delegate votes at the 1956 party national convention for each 25,000 votes for the party’s 
candidate in the 1952 presidential election. 

* Excludes Liberal parly voles. 
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Table 8.4. Representation of Party Voters in the National 
P oixncAL Conventions of 1956 { continued ) 

Democratic Republican 


Voters Delegate Voters Delf:gale 

per Voles per Votes 

Delegate per 25,000 Delegate per 25,000 

Region and State Vote® Voters^ Vote® Voters^’ 

South 

Virginia. 8,396 3.0 11.635 2.1 

North (Wolina. 18,133 ' • 4 1 9»932 i . 3 

South Carolina. 8,G50 2.9 10,505 2.4 

Georgia. 14*276 1.8 8»65i 2.9 

Florida. 151891 1 *6 2t>,924 1.2 

Kentucky. 16,524 1.5 19,040 1.3 

I’ennesscc. 13,866 1.8 15,934 r . 6 

Alabama. 10,580 2.4 7,106 3.5 

Mississippi. 7,844 3.2 7,531 3.3 

Arkansas. 8,704 2.9 11,072 2.3 

Louisiana. 14,376 1.7 15,346 1.6 

Oklahoma. i5,39i i-6 23,548 i.i 

'lexas. 17,308 1.4 20,424 1.2 

South Average. 13,660 1.8 * 5,774 1 • 6 

West 

Montana. 6,638 3.8 11,242 2.2 

Idaho. 7*923 3-2 12,908 1.9 

Wyoming. 3,424 7.3 6,754 3.7 

Colorado. 12,275 2.0 21,099 1.2 

Utah. 11,280 2.2 13,871 1.8 

Nevada. 2,263 ii.o 4,209 5.9 

New Mexico. 6,604 3.8 9,44* 2.6 

Arizona. 6,783 3.7 10,860 2.3 

Washington. 18,956 1.3 24,91)3 1 . o 

^^regon. 16,911 1.5 23,379 I.I 

California. 32,317 .8 41,390 -6 

West Average. 16,682 i .5 23,415 i . i 

United States Average. 20,043 1.2 26,165 i. o 
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small or large slate, thus adding to the ex¬ 
isting overrepresentalion of the small states. 
In both pat ties, several states were given as 
many bonus voles as other voles in 1956: 
RIkkIc Island, Monlana, New Mexico, and 
Arizona in ihc Democratic: jKirty: Verincmt, 
Delaware, Wyoming, and Nevada in the 
Republican. Under the Democratic bonus 
rulc:s of Wyoming and Nevada actu¬ 

ally received more bonus voles than regular 
vote's, eight to six in each case. The extent 


sweep of that state, would wield far more 
persuasive power than the shamefaced dele¬ 
gation from New York. Similarly in the Re¬ 
publican convention, the New Yorkers wei e 
expected to exert more influence than the 
Californians, out of all proportion to their 
formal voting strength.-'" 

But if bonus votes are to be given at all, 
there would be advantages in bringing form 
into accord with reality. There is nothing 
inherent in the concept of such votes that 


TaIU.K 8.5. VoilNG StRKNCI'H of IHJE STAIIIS in I95G, BY POPUI.ATION GROUPINGS 

(in percentage of total) 


Democratic Republican 


Stales by 
Population 
Groupings 

Population, 

I 9 r)‘> 

Census® 

Electoral 

(k)llege 

Vote 

Popular 

Dc‘inocratic 

Vote'* 

Convention 

Votes 

Popular 

Republican 

Vote’^ 

Convention 

Votes 

'I'wclve Most 

Populous Stales 

58-5% 

52-2% 

64.0% 

46.5% 

65.4% 

46.9% 

"I’wcnty-l'our Mitldlc 

States 

34-9 

39-5 

3*-8 

41.1 

29.8 

39*2 

I’welve Least 

Populous Slates 


8.3 

4.2 

10.2 

4.8 

12.1 

Non-State Areas* 

2.4 

-— 

— 

2.2 

— 

1.8 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 


• Topulation of continental United States, plus outlying areas represented at national parly conventions: 
Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, Virgin Islands, Canal Zone. 

Major-parly popular vote for President in 1956. 

As of 1956; includes Alaska and Hawaii. 

to which the small slates are overrepre¬ 
sented, and the large state underrepre¬ 
sented, is appaient in Table 8.5. 

These aberrations may be offset some¬ 
what by the fact that aside from formal 
recognition of party success through ap¬ 
portionment, there is at times an even more 
effective informal bonus in the relative 
influence wielded by delegations from con¬ 
spicuously successful state parties. For ex¬ 
ample, after the 1958 election many com¬ 
mentators pointed out that in the i960 
Democratic convention the California dele¬ 
gation, owing to the spectacular Democratic 


requires the same number to be given to 
all states that qualify. Bonus votes could 
have been given, for example, at the rate of 
one bonus vote for every three votes con¬ 
tributed by the state party in the most re¬ 
cent voting of the electoral college. On that 

"See, for instance, Arthur Krock in the New 
York Times, Nov. 6, 1958, p. 36. 'The power of the 
California delegation in the Republican National 
C^onveiuion will be sharply reduced. . . . Conversely 
the California delegation in the next Democratic 
National Convention . . . will increase in power.” 
I.e., an informal “party strength” formula operates 
when the differences arc spectacular, and its opera¬ 
tion correspondingly relieves the pressure for a 
more logical formal allocation of the voting power. 
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basis, the small states rating three electoral 
votes could have qualified for one bonus 
vote each, while New York, with its forty- 
five electoral voles, could have qualified for 
fifteen in the next convention of the party 
carrying the state. The basis fot bonus votes 
could also be limited to votes in the elec¬ 
toral college, disregarding other elections, 
such as those of senator and governor, 
whicli are of markedly less relevance to the 
functions of a national convention. 

Alternatives to Present Systems 
of Apportionment 

The previous review of controversies over 
the existing systems of apportionment sug¬ 
gests that there might be considerable senti¬ 
ment for reform if there could be agree¬ 
ment on what changes would constitute 
improvement. Hence it seems appropriate 
to attempt a systematic review of alternative 
systems of apportionment that would give 
effect to principles that have been advo¬ 
cated at one time or another in previous 
discussions of the problem. There seem to 
be four major alternatives for considera¬ 
tion: 

a. A return to the straight electoral col¬ 
lege system of api)ortionment. 

b. Equal representation of party voters. 

c. Equal representation of each state, plus 
equal representation of party voters. 

d. Representation based on “party 
strength” in the states, i.e., the electoral 
vote of each state multiplied by the party 
percentage in the last presidential election. 

Some of these alternatives involve the use 
of numerical formulas somewhat similar to 
those that have been developed in various 
schemes of electoral college reform. Hence 
it should be noted at the outset that, while 
there is a complex interrelationship, it 
should not be assumed that formulas for 
electoral college reform will necessarily 
operate the same way or have similar con¬ 
sequences if carried over into formulas for 
convention apportionment. This is espe¬ 
cially the case if the electoral college sys¬ 
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tem itself remains unchanged in the elec¬ 
tions. 

The relationships between big states and 
small states, pivotal states and one-party 
states, are quite different in the conventions 
from those that prevail in tlie electoral col¬ 
lege. Moreover, the artive proposals for 
electoral college reform have largely arisen 
because of the jnactice of unit voting by 
each state in the elcctf>ral college, and one 
of the major proposals would consist sim¬ 
ply in restoring the congressional district 
system of voting separately for presidential 
electors. BtU in the (onventions, district 
autonomy in the election of delegates is 
widely prevalent and unit voting by state 
delegation has been dying out; where it still 
exists, it gives rise to a different set of prob¬ 
lems, as will be discussed in Chapter 9. 

Electoral College Stjstern 

The electoral college system of appor¬ 
tionment, unmodified fc^r convention use 
except for a doubling or tripling of the 
number of votes accorded each state, was 
followed by both of the major partitas until 
1916. I’o return to this system, all that 
w^ould be necessary would be the abandon¬ 
ment of provisions for bonus and ex officio 
votes ancl the special Repubiican rules that 
restrict the representation of congressional 
districts wdiere the party is weak. 

Conceivably an electoral college system 
might be reimposed on the parties by con¬ 
gressional action. Senator George A. Smath- 
ers (D, Florida), for example, has proposed 
constitutional amendments for a national 
presidential primary (replacing the conven¬ 
tion system of nomination), under whicli 
each state would be given the same j^rojjor- 
tion of voting strength in the primary of 
each party that it has in the electoral col- 
lege.^^ The votes allotted each state in the 

*^S. J. Res. 9, 84 C:ong. 1 scss.; S. J. Res. 14, 
85 Cong. 1 scss. For discussion of tin's and related 
proposals for constitutional change affecting the 
nominating procc.ss, sec David, Moos, and Cioldrtian, 
op, cit,, Vol. 1, pp. 196-211; also sec statement of 
Paul T. David in Hearings . . . Committee on the 
Judiciary, U. S. Senate (1955), Nomination and 
Election of President and Vice President, pp. 207-17. 
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primary would be distributed among the 
aspirants (or each party nomination in ac- 
cord with the jjopular vote o£ the party 
v'€Jtc'is for cuch aspirant in the state—a for- 

ffw/s sowejrJi.!/ Me the so-called Lodge- 
Gossett plan of electoral college reform. For 
the Republican party, this would have the 

effect of again giving the southern states the 
same weight in Republican nominations 
that they had before the reforms of 1916. 
The Smathers proposal also would have in¬ 
cluded any third parly within its scope that 
achieved a membership of 10 per cent or 
more of the registered voters of the United 
States—a debnitvon that could include a 
sectional third party under some circum¬ 
stances. Such a party w^ould be reejuired to 
follow the electoral college system of ap¬ 
portionment in voting on nominations 
without regard to the distribution of its 
own membership. 

If success were eventually to attend the 
efforts to create a sectional third party in 
the South, serious problems would arise, 
under the proj^osed amendment, for all 
three parties. Such a party would presum¬ 
ably rcj)lace major portions of both the 
Democratic and Republican parties in sev¬ 
eral southern states. In that event, the new 
sectional third party presumably would 
need to find some basis of representation 
and apportionment for nominating pur¬ 
poses in which representation would be 
denied or restricted in the case of the states 
where it was weak. Moreover, both the Re¬ 
publican and Democratic parties might find 
it highly uncomfortable to be forced back 
into their old system of apportionment with 
its exaggerated overrepresentation of the 
slates controlled by the new party. 

Equal Representation 
of Party Voters 

Those who criticize the conventions for 
their failure to give equal representation 
to the party voters in all states presumably 
would favor the alternative by which this 
objective would be achieved most directly 


and completely. The technical problems in¬ 
volved in devising a formula for the pur- 
pose would not be difficult. I'he national 
rommittees could be directed to apportion 
the votes at the next convention on the 
basis of the party vote in the previous elec¬ 
tion, Conventions of approximately the 
present size could he produced by giving 
each state a delegate vote for every 25,000 
or 50,000 party voters in the previous elec¬ 
tion in the state. The result would be a se¬ 
vere curtailment of the votes allotted the 
smaller states: Nevada, Wyoming, Vermont, 
and Delaware, for example, would receive 
no more than three or four delegates apiece 
in the respective conventions. Regions with 
low voter turnout would also be penalized 
in both parties, and the change in power 
relationships within the conventions would 
be drastic. 

Equal Representation 
of States and Party Voters 

An apportionment giving equal repre¬ 
sentation of party voters could be modified 
by adding a limited amount of equal rep¬ 
resentation for each state. This could be 
done, for examj>le, by giving each state a 
quota of votes at large and in addition to 
an allocation based on party vote. As noted 
earlier, such plans were agitated in the Re¬ 
publican party for a generation, and one of 
them had strong support in the Republican 
national convention of 1908. If the plan 
considered at that time had been modified 
so that the congressional districts could 
maintain the right to select district dele¬ 
gates, it might have been approvd. 

Plans of this kind have been given little 
attention in either party since 1908 so far as 
convention apportionment is concerned, 
but a similar arrangement has recently 
been proposed as a compromise method of 
electoral college reform.®® The Humphrey 
plan, as it is called, retains the total 

** Ralph M. Goldman, “Hubert Humphrey's S. J. 
15a,’’ Midwest Journal of Political Science, Vol. a 
(Feb. 1958), pp. 89-96. 
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strength o£ both houses of Congress, 537 
votes, as the numerical basis for determin¬ 
ing the election of Presidents. Each state re¬ 
tains two senatorial electoral voles; these go 
to the prcsitlcntial candidate winning the 
jjopular plurality in the state. I'he remain¬ 
ing block of 437 votes is then divided ac¬ 
cording to the proportion of popular vote 
received l)y eadi candidate on a nationwide 
basis. Thus, for example, Eisenhower car¬ 
ried 41 states and received gb million of 
the Ga million votes cast for President in 
i(jr,G. Linder ihe Humphre\ proposal, he 
would have received 82 semuorial electoral 
votes and about 250 of the remaining 435 
votes (before admission of Alaska and Ha¬ 
waii), for a total of 332 electoral votes to 
Stevenson's 196—3 substantial majority but 
one much less inflated by the counting .sys¬ 
tem than the 457 electoral votes that he ac¬ 
tually rcceivecl to Stevenson’s 73. (I'he 
other vote was casi in Alabama for a Stales 
Rights candidate.) In a close election, of 
course, the outcome might be changed un¬ 
der the proposed jilan from what it would 
be under the prc.sent system—the basic rea¬ 
son for considering reforms. 

The Humphrey plan retains the etpiality 
of states principle in its senatorial electoral 
votes, w'hilc the method of dividing the 
other 437 electoral votes is in accord with 
each state’s contribution to the total jiopu- 
lar vote of each party. This would have 
the effect of giving states with high voter 
turnout a relatively larger voice in the 
decision. In 1956, for example, California 
would have produced 23 votes for Eisen¬ 
hower and 17 for Stevenson, the equivalent 
of 40 electoral votes instead of its actual 
32. Virginia would have produced only 7 
electoral votes instead of its actual 12— 
5 for Eisenhower and 2 for Stevenson.*® 

The general principles of the Humphrey 
plan could be adapted with slight modifica¬ 
tion by either party to its national conven- 

Ibid., p. 91, Table i. These computations are 
based on the turnout that actually occurred in 
'9.56. although the plan would provide incentives 
for an increa.se in turnout in the low turnout states. 
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tion apportionment. I'otal convention vot¬ 
ing strength would be based on the total 
number of votes in the electoral college, 
that is, 537 votes, or on some multiple 
thereof: 1,074 if the multiple is two, i,Gii 
if the multiple is three, etc. Each state dele¬ 
gation would receive the same number of 
senatorial voles in the convention, preserv¬ 
ing the basic idea of the federal equality 
of state parties. The remaining 437 votes, 
however, would be apportioned according 
to each state jjarty’s contribution in popu¬ 
lar votes to the national party’s total na¬ 
tional ])oj)ular vole in the jircceding juesi- 
dential election. For example, California 
Republicans gave Ei.senhow'er about 8.6 ])er 
cent of his total national popular vote in 
1956: 8.6 per cent of 435 (the figure aji- 
plicable in 1956) would give California 37 
vote.s, in addition to its 2 senatorial voles, 
in the 1960 Republican convention. These 
39 votes (or 78, if a multiple of two is used) 
would comjiare with the 70 held by Cali¬ 
fornia Rejmblicans in 1956.''® 

For a precise compari.son of the results of 
this plan with the planned apjioriionment 
for i960, it is necessary to express the results 
of each in terms of the percentage of total 
convention voting strength allotted to each 
stale. This has been done in Table 8.6. The 

* Under this plan, or any other plan under which 
•State quotas lose their direct relationship to the 
number of congressional districts in the state, it is 
necessary to be somewhat inventive in dealing with 
the problem of apportionment witliin slates if con¬ 
gressional district autonomy in the choice of dele¬ 
gates is to be maintained so far as possible. The 
Lssucs involved in district representation and ap¬ 
portionment within states are disi:u.s.scd in Chap¬ 
ter 9. Here it may be noted that if the plan for 
equal representation of states and party voters were 
to be adopted, the further problem of district rep¬ 
resentation could be left com|)lctely to the stales, 
or some policy line could be laid down for execu¬ 
tion by the states, or national rules on the question 
amid be adopted as part of the plan. Under the 
latter course, the national coinini.Leo could be di¬ 
rected to set the quota of votes that would be used 
in determining the number of delegates to which 
each district would be entitled. For example, each 
district might be authorized to elect one delegate 
for every 25,000 popular votes for the party candi¬ 
date for President in the previous election; balances 
above this figure or from districts left out under 
(Footnote continued on pnge 188) 
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table also shows a second hypothetical ap- electoral college basis in the coincntion svs 
portionment lor iq6o, discussed below. tern of both parties taken together, bm 


As will be apparent from the table, the 
formula for combining equal reprcscniation 
of states with equal representation of party 
voters would reduce the representation of 
the small states now receiving bonus votes, 
would increase tlie representation of most 
of the large states, would ha^'e little effect 
upon states of average size and voter turn¬ 
out, and would sul)stantially reduce the 
representation of the stales in which voter 
turnout is low. All of the southern states 
would lose votes in both party conventions, 
mainly because of small turnout, unless 
they took steps to increase turnout rates. 

Representation 

on Basis of “Party Strength” 

The fourth alternative listed previously, 
representation on the basis of “party 
strength” in the vaiious states, rclers to a 
new proposal that has not had much public 
discussion. It seems to have arisen among 
senators and others who were involved in 
tliscussions of electoral college reform.*'^ 
The propostil, not previously sjtclled out 
in detail in any available source, seems to 
include the notion that states should retain 
their relative political importance on the 

this rule could be used to increase the number of 
dclegaies at large from the stale. 

In the text above and previous cliscu.ssion, the 
electoral college is referred to a.s including 537 votes 
in recognition of the admission of Alaska and 
Hawaii as states. It is probable, however, that, under 
permanent legislation long in effect, as well as under 
the .specific provisions of the statutes admitting 
Ala.ska and Hawaii (Public Laws 85-508 and 86-3), 
the lloii.se of Representatives will be reapportioned 
after the i960 census on the basis of its accustomed 
435 seats. In that event, the Senate would still con¬ 
tinue with too scats and the size of the electoral col¬ 
lege would shift to 535. 

Table 8.6 was computed on the basis of an elec¬ 
toral college of 531, and 435 House seats, since it 
was constructed on a 48-.state basis before the ad- 
mi.s.sioii of Ala.ska and Hawaii. 

*' Senator Kefauver, for example, included a ref¬ 
erence to the proposal in an article published in 
1952; see Estes Kefauver, “Indictment of the Po¬ 
litical Convention,” New York Times Magazine, 
March 16, 1952, pp. 9, 59-61, 63. 


should be given representation in the na 
tional conventions of each political party on 
a basis proportionate to the strength of that 
party in each state. If a state, for example, is 
currently entitled to twenty votes in the elec¬ 
toral college and is one where the Demo¬ 
cratic party polled 45 per cent of the vole 
and the Republican party 55 per cent in 
the most recent presidential election, it 
might be given nine votes (45 per cent of 
twenty) in the next Democratic national 
convention and eleven in the next Republi¬ 
can. 

The results of this formula, converted to 
state percentages of total convention voting 
strength, are shown for igfio in Table 8.6. 
As the table shows, under present condi¬ 
tions a change to apportionment on the 
ba.sis of party strength would not have ma¬ 
jor consequences for states of average size. 
Small slates would lose the special advan¬ 
tages they have had under recent systems 
of bonus votes, while most of the large 
states would gain correspondingly. States 
where one party has been markedly stronger 
than the other would have correspondingly 
large delegations in one convention and 
small ones in the other. 

The formula for apportionment on the 
basis of party strength would produce rela¬ 
tively little change in regional rclation.ships 
in either convention under recently pre- 

^On this basis, the two conventions together 
would aggregate 537 votes, aside from any repre¬ 
sentation of non-slate areas. A multiple of two 
might be used to produce conventions averaging the 
same size as the electoral college, a multiple of five 
to produce conventions of approximately the 195(1 
size, including bonus votes. Incidentally, such 
multiplication would increase proportionately the 
accuracy with which voting percentages could be 
transferred into convention votes. 

In the illustration given in the text, the two 
major parlies divided the total vote. Where third- 
party voting occurs, the apportionment base for 
each of the major parties would still be simply its 
fraction of the total popular vote, applied to the 
stale s electoral college quota. The system could be 
used to apportion voting strength at the conven¬ 
tions in a three-party system, and would automati¬ 
cally adjust for sectional imbalance in the impact 
of third-party voting. 
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vailing conditions, unlike the formula for 
giving equal weight to states and to voters, 
with its strong reflection of relative voter 
turnout. The most pronounced regional 
effects under either plan would be Iclt by 
the South, which would lose representation 
markedly in both party conventions under 
the formula for giving equal weight to 
states and to voters, and would lose some¬ 
what in Republican conventions and gain 
in Democratic under the formula based on 
])arty strength. Specifically, the relative per¬ 
centage weight accorded the ihirtccn south¬ 
ern states under the three plans presented 
in Table 8.6 would be as loliows: 


Democratic Republican 
Convention Convention 


Planned apportionment of 
i960 

« 7 - 9 % 

25 ->% 

Hypothetical equal repre¬ 
sentation of statc^i and 
voters, 1960 

20.6 

17.0 

Hypothetical equal repre¬ 
sentation of ’‘party 

strength/' i960 


23.1 


The party strength plan finds its intel¬ 
lectual origins in the so-called Lodge-Gossett 
plan of electoral college reform, but would 
apply a similar type of numerical formula 
to the convention system as a whole, rather 
than to each party separately—as would be 
done under the previously cited Smathers 
plan.'** States where there is a lack of party 
balance would tend to gain strength in one 
party convention to the extent that they lost 
it in the other—Georgia, for example, would 
lose relative strength in the Republican 
convention but gain it in the Democratic. 

There is nothing in the party strength 

“Actually, existing arrangements within the con¬ 
ventions arc closer to the Smathers plan and the 
Lodge-Gossett plan of electoral college counting 
than to the present operations of the electoral col¬ 
lege, since every state is given something like its 
electoral college weight in the convention and most 
states are free of the “unit" rule; that is, each can 
divide its votes among the several candidates at the 
convention in accord with local preferences. 
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formula, however, that makes it inherently 
incapable of adtiption by either party alone 
and without regard to what the other is 
doing. Within each jtarty there arc strong 
and obvious pressures to cut down the 
representation of areas where the party is 
weak and to increase the representation of 
the areas where it is strong. This, in effect, 
is what the jjarty strength jtlan would do 
by comparison w'ith an unmodified electoral 
college j)lan; and it would do it with far 
more precision and effectiveness than the 
bonus schemes with which each party has 
modified the electoral college plan in re¬ 
cent years. 

The possible disadvantages of the party 
strength plan seem to be mainly tw'ofold. 
By giving no weight at all to the factors 
of voter turnout, it would seem to accept 
the existing practices that restrict voting 
in the low turnout areas as legitimate, al¬ 
though many of those practices are clearly 
out of accord with the values and ethical 
standards of the American people. By in¬ 
creasing the voting strength in each party 
of its areas of one-party dominance, the 
party would be subjected to greater in¬ 
fluence from its more conservative elements. 
As will become apparent in the analyses in 
Chapter 16, there are many reasons for 
doubting the wisdom of an increase in con¬ 
vention strength for such areas, because 
of their frequent disinterest in finding the 
kind of nominee that seems necessary for 
victory in the states where the party faces 
competition. 

Prospects for Change 

Apportionment problems being what they 
are, any change in the present rules that 
would serve more than parochial interests 
may seem unlikely. It is hard to see what 
sources of leadership w'ould be likely to 
undertake the arduous efforts required for 
success with any of the far-reaching pro¬ 
posals. Nevertheless, there are two aspects 
of the situation that suggest opportunities 
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for change. One is the possibility of con¬ 
gressional intervention in connection with 
proposals for constitutional amendments. 
The other is the increasingiy seif-conscious 
nltiliidc of both parties toward their own 
centra/ institutional arrangements. 

The proposed constitutional amendments 
repeatedly introduced in Congress for cre¬ 
ating a national presidential primary or 
regulating the party conventions in some 
way (as mentioned earlier in this chapter 
and in Chapter i) have usually been as.soci- 
ated with parallel proposals for electoral 
college reform, and often with little regard 
for the major differences between the two 
problems. The nominating process, how¬ 
ever, has so central a relationship to the 
organization of the national party system 
that it might at any time attract amending 
attention on its own merits. Should this 
occur, the apportionment problem for 
nominating purposes would take on new 
interest in the drafting of proposed con¬ 
stitutional amendments. 

Most of the alternatives previously dis¬ 
cussed would seem highly unsatisfactory for 
incorporation into any form of public law. 
The existing systems of the two parties, 
with their bonus votes and other oddities, 
arc much too jerry-built for that purpose. 
I'he unmodified electoral college system 
has already been included in proposed con¬ 
stitutional amendments, as previously 
noted. It might be an improvement over 
the existing situation, if it could be assumed 
that the existing two major parties will 
become and remain strongly competitive in 
all parts of the country. But, as a minimum, 
any proposed system should promise to be 
satisfactory even with a greater degree of 
imbalance than at present between the 
existing major parties. And presumably no 
system should be adojjted by amending the 
Constitution that would not be reasonably 
satisfactory for any third party that might 
qualify. 

Apportionment directly on the basis of 
the party vote alone has strong claims in 
principle. For those who believe that one 


party voter is as good as another, and 
equally entitled to representation in party 
affairs, this is the plan that should he ap¬ 
proved. But because of its effect on existing 
power relationships, as well as the con- 
tinuing respect for the principles of federal¬ 
ism, it seems unlikely to win adoption. Its 
prospects are probably no belter than those 
of the long-standing Norris-I.anger pro¬ 
posals for direct election of the President by 
popular vote. 

The plan for combining equal representa¬ 
tion of states w'ith equal re2)rcsentalon of 
party voters clearly recognizes principles of 
federalism—not only in the Union at large 
but within each political parly. But, even 
if a stable two-2>arty system is assumed, the 
adverse effect upon the states with low 
voter turnout is probably too great for 
})olitical feasibility if congressional action 
is required, although the plan would have 
more favorable prospects for direct adop¬ 
tion by the party conventions under some 
circumstances. Atiother obstacle to the 
adoption of this proposal by law is that it 
would seem to place unreasonable obstacles 
in the way of any sectional third party— 
unless the law applied only to parties that 
had qualified under some formula limiting 
it to major parties of national scojie. 

The plan for representation on the basis 
of party strength remains as perhaps the 
only solution that could safely be written 
into a constitutional amendment to regu¬ 
late the national conventions or to establish 
a national system of presidential primaries. 
The small states would still be overrepre¬ 
sented in relation to population or the 
party vote, but not as much as at pres¬ 
ent. They would retain the same relative 
strength that they hold in the electoral 
college and no more. I’he plan takes ac¬ 
count of the principles of federalism and 
attempts no change in the existing power 
relationships among the states. In the sys¬ 
tem as a whole, each state w'ould have the 
same weight that it is accorded in the elec¬ 
toral college. The plan would be workable 
for any political party without regard to 
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the degree of sectional balance or the lack 
of it witliin the party. On tlic average, more¬ 
over, the senatorial portion of the apportion¬ 
ment would be given the same weight in 
one j)aily convention that it is given in the 
other. In general, the plan could be ex¬ 
pected to give a relatively balanced eflect 
to the most important criteria ol ap[>oi tion- 
ment under widely variable conditions. 

The congressional approach to appor¬ 
tionment reform is one that under some 
tonditions might lend itself to comprehen¬ 
sive plans and long-range ^onsitlerations; 
no other apj)roach is approp; ia-e in dealing 
with pro})osals tor constitutional amend¬ 
ments. lly contrast, action by the parties 
themselves can be much more flexible. This 
is in part the reason for some of the oddities 
in the existing rules, and it suggests that 
the opportunities for flexibility that have 
sometimes been perverted might also be 
used for the achievement of at least minor 
improvements. 

Modest cllorts at improvement in either 
party might attempt to lessen the irration¬ 
alities of the existing systems. The Re¬ 
publican rule for conditioning district dele¬ 
gate votes on the party vote in each district 
could be strengthened by raising the limits, 
and something like it might well be consid¬ 
ered in the Democratic party. The Demo¬ 
cratic failure to follow through with the 
effort to eliminate the bonus votes might be 
redressed by action based on a greater regard 
for the long-term interest of the party in the 
development and enforcement of its rules. 

Collectively, changes of this kind would 
have a considerable importance and would 
merit serious attention and effort. The 
basic difficulty, however, probably lies in 
the fact that many elements in existing prac¬ 
tices have become so entrenched in both 
parties that it will not be easy to reform 
them, except by going forward to some new 
type of plan that can attract wide support 
because of its own positive virtues. 

Changes in party rules seem most likely 
to occur when a proposal of seeming general 
merit hapj)ens to coincide with the fac- 
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tional interests of a potential majority 
group that needs an issue. Situations of 
this kind may arise at any time, but none 
is apparent at present on the horizon of 
the Republican party. At the meeting at 
which the Democratic national (oimnittee 
adopted the aj)portionmcnt for igOo (as re¬ 
flected in Table 8.1) the chairman was au¬ 
thorized to establish a si)ccial commission 
to make recommendations before the end 
of 1961 on rcapportionment in Ac¬ 

tion might also be taken at the national con¬ 
vention of lyfio, where the existing voting 
strength of the large states could be used 
more effectively than in the national com¬ 
mittee in voting on changes in apportion¬ 
ment rules. 

The current situation in the Democratic 
party is obviously one of some factional 
strain between the southern and non-south¬ 
ern elements of llie party. Should the strain 
become more acute, something like the 
“states and party voters” plan might be 
brought forward, since its effect would be 
to reduce southern representation. The 
.same considerations that would limit its 
political feasibility as a subject for con¬ 
gressional action might even enhance its 
potentialities, under such circumstancc.s, 
within a setting of sectional conflict in the 
convention. Conversely, should sentiment 
develop for a rationalization of the Demo¬ 
cratic apportionment rules in a selling of 
desire for intra-party harmony, there might 
then be some opportunity for consideration 
of the "party strength” formula, with its 
tendency to strengthen the convention 
position of the South. 

Speculation of this kind should be taken 
as illustrative of po.ssibilitics rather than 
probabilities. Undoubtedly, the major prob¬ 
ability is that both parties will continue 
to muddle along with something like 
their present apportionment systems. The 
highly privileged position that has been 
conferred upon the small states could be 
dangerous if those states were capable t)f 

**New York Times. Sept. 17, 1959. 
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acting as a bloc in either convention, and 
ii vjcre a\so sttongV/ Cievianl tcom t\\e 
//.7r/owi/ iiorni. Fortunately, they have 
shown almost no capacity for bloc action 
cither in party conventions or in Congress, 
and their average behavior has long been 
dose to the national norm. The problem 
of deviant states is essentially the problem 
of the South; but the southern states are 
mostly of such average size that they will do 


well under any system of apportionment 
other than one that directly penalizes low 
voter turnout. The introduction ol any 
reflection of turnout into apportionment 
formulas would touch a sensitive spot and 
raise the possibility of bitter resistance if 
ever the delegations from the high turnout 
states should come to feel strongly that the 
representation accorded the low turnout 
states is excessive. 
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The Voting Structure Within the Conventions 


THE APPORTIONMf.NTof votes 
among the slates is only one part of the 
system of rules by which each jjarty deter¬ 
mines the distribution of voting power and 
how the vote shall be counted. The two 
most important features of the voting sys¬ 
tem inside the convention are: the possible 
use of a unit rule under which the majority 
of a delegation may cast the entire vote re¬ 
gardless of the preference of the minority; 
and the possible requirement of more than 
a simple majority to effect a nomination. 
Closely related to the unit rule, in turn, 
is the question of apportionment within 
states; specifically, whether each congres¬ 
sional district shall be separately repre¬ 
sented on some basis or whether the whole 
delegation shall be elected or appointed 
on a state-wide basis without any for¬ 
mal regard to the preferences of the dis¬ 
tricts. 

These three issues have always been 
closely interlocked; any change in regard 
to one tends to affect the others. In addi¬ 
tion, there are the more diffuse j)roblems 
of fractional votes, the status of alternate 
delegates, and other factors related to exces¬ 
sive size. Now that the public is able to 
watch the conventions on television, un¬ 
attractive performances such as argument 
over the casting of fractional votes have 
become not only tedious but politically em¬ 
barrassing, and public criticism of the visi¬ 
ble aspects of the convention drama may be 
an added factor in discussions of the voting 
system. 


The Apportionment of Votes 
Within States 

There are many different ways in winch 
a state’s quota of votes can be a.ssigncd or 
distributed within the state, and there is 
a further issue in the extent to which tlie 
stale parties are allowed to exercise au¬ 
thority in the matter. From the beginning 
the Democrats have been more incliird 
than the Republicans to leave freedom to 
the state parties in these matters. The 
presidential primary movement, however, 
brought in new considerations. State legis¬ 
latures have repeatedly imposed rules upon 
the state party organizations during the 
present century. This in tuin has hatl con¬ 
sequences for the national parties. 

Under the electoral college system of 
apportionment, the states were given a 
clear guide to the distribution of the scats 
(i) between delegates at large and district 
delegates, and (2) among the congressional 
districts. Both of these problems become 
much more acute under any system if the 
number of seats assigned to each state 
changes from one convention to the next. 
This would especially be the case if the 
national apportionment .system were no 
longer to allot to every state at least as 
many votes as it has congressional districts. 

The recent systems of bonus votes have 
introduced a substantial element of un¬ 
certainty and fluctuation. This has been 
met, almost invariably, by permitting the 
number of delegateships at large to fluctu- 


*93 
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ate while holding the number of district 
delegatcships constant.’ Presumably the 
distribution would merit some reconsidera¬ 
tion in terms of the functions served by 
one class of delegates by contrast with the 
other, and the relative need for each. 

The Number and 

Uses of Delegates at Large 

The {)laces for delegates at large are fre¬ 
quently occupied by individuals of special 
status; the state party’s principal public 
officeholders, notably the governor and 
senators, if they are of the party; the state 
party chairman and vice chairman; the na¬ 
tional committee members for the state; 
retired party leaders of major stature; and 
other prominent party members. Thus the 
delegateships at large often represent a spe¬ 
cial form of ])atronage and recognition. 
They also provide leaders who can repre¬ 
sent the delegation in negotiations with 
other delegations, convention managers, 
and candidates. 

The extent to which these purposes can 
be served is related to how ihe delegates 
at large are selected. Where all of the dele¬ 
gates arc selected by a state party conven¬ 
tion or committee, the slate-making process 
is usually such that appropriate party dig¬ 
nitaries are included, unless there is fac- 

’When bonus votes were first provided in the 
Democratic party, a district scheme of bonus votes 
was proposed but not adopted. Montana provided 
for an apportionment of three delegates to each 
congrcs.siunai district in an abortive primary law, 
adopted in 1954 and repealed before use. This ap¬ 
portionment could have been met by reducing the 
number of regular delegates at large, but may have 
resulted in part from an anticipation that bonus 
votes would ordinarily be available. Utah Demo¬ 
crats assigned all delegate scats, including bonus 
seals, to their two congressional districts in select¬ 
ing their 1952 delegation. See Paul T. David, Mal¬ 
colm Moos, and Ralph M. Goldman, Presidential 
Nominating Politics in ipfz (195.^), Vol. 5, p. 93. 

Montana has since enacted another presidential 
primary law, used it in igjifi, and repealed it in 
•9.59. b'Jt let stand the provision for three district 
delegates from each congressional district, to be 
elected in stale party conventions. See Reoised 
Codes of Montana, J 947 , Sec. 23-1006, as succes¬ 
sively amended, including amendments of 1959. 


tional conflict on a winner-takc-all basis. 
In the state.s with presidential primaries, 
practice is more variable. In some states 
there seems to be a tradition to the effect 
that leaders who already hold high public 
or party office should not run for delegate, 
especially in a primary that will be con¬ 
tested. But in the states where parly organ¬ 
ization is strong, the process of slate-making 
is likely to be about the same for a primary 
as for a state convention. New York, Penn¬ 
sylvania, and Illinois, moreover, have all 
provided by law for the .selection of dele¬ 
gates at large by party committees or con¬ 
ventions, although other delegates are 
elected in primaries held in the districts. 

In many states the number of distin¬ 
guished parly members with claims for 
recognition has been so great that there has 
been constant pressure to increase the num¬ 
ber of delegates at large. This has un¬ 
doubtedly stimulated the development of 
the bonus system. It may have been a fac¬ 
tor when the Democratic party doubled the 
number of delegates at large in 1924 by 
placing them on a half-vote basis—which 
had the somewhat ironical result that the 
district delegates, although supposedly of 
lower status, were technically more power¬ 
ful because each was given a full vote.® 
These pressures suggest that there may be a 
genuine need in many states for more than 
the traditional allotment of delegates at 
large, a need that is considerably easier to 
meet under some systems of apportionment 
than it w'ould be under others. 

The Issue of 
District Representation 

The electoral college basis of apportion¬ 
ing votes among the states carried with it 
the implication that the delegates corre- 

’The Utah Democrats recognized these distinc¬ 
tions in 1952 by reversing the usual procedure and 
giving their four full-vote district places to their 
highest ranking delegates, leaving the rank and file 
to occupy the sixteen seats of delegates at large 
with half a vote each. See David, Moos, and Gold¬ 
man, op. cit., Vol. 5, p. 93. 
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spending to senators might represent their 
states at large, while the delegates corre¬ 
sponding to members o£ the House might 
rejjrescnt congressional districts. The dele¬ 
gates to I he earliest conventions were se¬ 
lected with little regard for this distinction, 
but in the Democratic convention of 1840 
at least (wo large stales. New York and 
Pennsylvania, sent delegations divided be¬ 
tween delegates at hirge and district dele¬ 
gates. In j 8/J4 nineteen of the twenty-five 
states apparently sent district delegates to 
the Democratic convention. 'Fhereaftcr di.s- 
trict delegates were usuallv selected and 
identified as such if a state contained more 
than one or two congressional districts. The 
.so-called district delegates were, however, 
usually elected in state parly conventions. 
A relationship of individual delegates to 
particular districts was not emphasized, 
since the unit rule was widely in effect in 
the Democratic parly until after the ad¬ 
vent of the primaries. 

The calls for the first two Republican 
national conventions made the distinction 
between delegates at large and district dele¬ 
gates, although many of the smaller states 
sent only delegates at large. Republican 
practice thereafter tended to maintain the 
congre.s.sional district as the basic con¬ 
stituency unit for as many delegates as 
possible. At the Republican convention of 
1880 the issue became controversial in con¬ 
junction with conflict over the unit rule. 
A majority report by the credentials com¬ 
mittee opposed any unit rule and favored 
the principle of separate congressional dis¬ 
trict representation. The report referred to 
district representation as having “had its 
origin with the birth of the Republican 
party,” and stated that “the right of the 
Congressional district to two members re¬ 
siding within it and representing its senti¬ 
ments, has been treated as sacred.” It was 
further argued that the purpose to be 
secured in nominating a President is the 
selection of a winning candidate, and the 
nearer the party could get to the popular 
feeling, in the manner of selecting delegates. 
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the wiser and safer would be its nomina¬ 
tions. If a state convention were to be al¬ 
lowed to overrule the delegate jireferences 
of the congressional districts, the report con- 
cliuled, this j)urj)o.se would be dcfejited.'* 

Contrary views were presented in four 
minority rejjorts. 7 'hese took generally a 
states’ tights po.silion, arguing that the 
slate conventions h:id usually (hoseii the 
tlelegates, and, though they had allowed 
the districts to select in some cases, they 
gcncially treated the district seledious as 
no more than retommendations. Finally, 
argued the minority, the whole body of 
party voters of a state had the right through 
their state convention to instruct the state 
delegation 'o vote as a unit and the power 
to make that instruction “effectual and 
binding.”* 

The minority views were rejected 449 
to 306 in a test vote on the seating cif the 
Alabama delegation. Tlie convention later 
passed a resolution instructing the Republi¬ 
can national committee to prescribe rules 
for electing delegates to the convention of 
1884, “Provided, that such methods or rules 
shall include and secure to the several Con- 
gre.s.sional districts in the United States the 
right to elect their own delegates to the 
National Convention.”’’ ’rhe call for 1884 
accordingly provided that delegates at large 
"shall be chosen by popular State conven¬ 
tions” and district delegates either "at sepa¬ 
rate popular delegate convention.s” in the 
congressional districts or “by subdivisions 
of the State Conventions into District Con¬ 
ventions.” The call directed the use of the 
latter method when district delegates had 
not yet been chosen at the time of the state 
convention." Thereafter the rule was re¬ 
worded from time to time, but the Re¬ 
publican party still continues to favor dis¬ 
trict representation wherever possible. 

With the origin of the movement for 
presidential primaries, there came the possi- 

■ RNC, Proceedingst 1880, pp. 50. 

*Ibid,, p. 51 (F. 
p. I Co. 

• RNC, Proceedings, 1884, p. 4. 
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bility of conflict between state Jaw and the 
Republican national party rules. In 1911, 
C'.alifornia adopted a primary law requiring 
that all delegates should be elected at large 
on a winner-taV-e-aW basis. The issue was de¬ 
bated actively before the law was adopted. 
Statewide election of all delegates was fa¬ 
vored on grounds that this was the manner 
in which presidential electors were chosen, 
and that it would give the state a more 
united and more powerful delegation at 
each party convention, that is, it would 
favor voting comparable to that under a 
unit rule. It was opposed on grounds that 
the ballot would be clumsy because of the 
length of the delegate lists, voters would be 
unable to pass on the qualifications of so 
many candidates, machine politics would 
be facilitated, and only the majority fac¬ 
tion of a state party would be represented, 
notwithstanding sharp sectional differ¬ 
ences.^ The adoption of the law seems to 
have resulted largely from the support of 
the dominant Hiram Johnson faction of 
the Republican party, which wanted a solid 
delegation to use against the renomination 
of President Taft and in favor of Theodore 
Roosevelt. In the first primary under the 
law, in 1912, two Taft delegates carried a 
San Francisco district even though in the 
state as a whole the Taft slate was defeated 
by the Roosevelt slate. The national con¬ 
vention upheld its own rules for district 
representation and seated the two Taft 
delegates in direct opposition to the pro¬ 
visions of the state law.® 

Four years later, however, the Republi¬ 
can convention of 1916 bowed to state legis¬ 
lative action. Although the national party 
did not directly concede that state laws 
could have any binding effect on it, the 
convention passed a resolution providing 
that “all delegates from any State may be 
chosen from the Stafe-at-large or part from 
the State-at-large and part from the Con¬ 
gressional Districts, in conformity with the 

’ Louise Ovcrackcr, The Presidential Primary 
(1926). pp. 49-51. 

*Ibid., p. 54, citing RNC, Proceedings, igis, pp. 


laws of the State 112 which the election 
occurs.’’^ Both parlies thereafter accepted 
state legislative action as controlling until 
the members of the Democratic national 
committee added themselves to the forth¬ 
coming i960 convention delegations with¬ 
out regard to state legislative provisions. 

In the states where delegate selection is 
left to the party machinery, the situalion 
retains its traditional form in both parties. 
The Democratic party held no separate con¬ 
gressional district conventions in 1952, but 
there was much caucusing on a district 
basis at the state party conventions and the 
caucus recommendations were seldom dis¬ 
regarded. In the Republican party in 1952, 
district delegates were elected through final 
action in autonomous district conventions 
in at least seventeen states.’® 

Among the states with presidential pri¬ 
mary laws, the separate election of district 
delegates has usually been favored. Only 
California and South Dakota continue to 
elect all delegates as delegates at large on 
state-wide slates. In South Dakota, with 
only two congressional districts, the issue is 
unimportant. For California, the conse¬ 
quences of its law have apparently been 
substantial. The winning California dele¬ 
gations have had the voting unity intended 
by the statute, but they have frequently 
been united behind a losing cause, as will 
become apparent in later analyses. The 
California experience suggests that the con¬ 
sequences of the practice may also be es¬ 
pecially undesirable in a contest among 
three or more candidates, when there is 
danger of an unrepresentative plurality 
victory such as the one that committed 
the California Democratic delegation to 
John N. Garner in 1932. 

Methods of 

Apportionment Among Districts 

Under the apportionment rules as they 
became stabilized in the two parties after 

• RNC, Proceedings, 1916, p. 74. 

David, Moos, and Goldman, op. cil., particu¬ 
larly Vol. 1, p. 163. 
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the Civil War each congressional district 
was automatically considered entitled to 
two delegates. After the Republican party 
adopted its new rules in 1916, a minimum 
party vote was required in each district in 
order to qualify for two delegates and later 
a minimum was required for even one, with 
obvious consequences for state voting 
strength and the a])portionment within 
the state. The Democratic party in 1956 
authorized each state to send four dele¬ 
gates per district on a half-vote basis, re¬ 
taining the slate quota at !wo votes per 
district. 

Some new system of apportionment 
among the districts would be required 
under at least three of the alternative plans 
discussed at the end of Chapter 8. Any new 
approach to the distribution of scats be¬ 
tween delegates at large and district dele¬ 
gates would also be likely to involve re¬ 
consideration of the distribution of district 
delegateships. If the present national rules 
were to be amended—but with the states 
still retaining authority for their own 
internal apportionment—the state parties 
would be likely to find most of their pur¬ 
poses best served by some system of assign¬ 
ing delegates to the districts in accordance 
with district voting records. The state party 
could reserve enough places for delegates 
at large to meet its state-wide needs, and 
might also give every district a minimum 
of one vole, using the rest for allocation by 
rules designed to provide rewards and in¬ 
centives.^^ 

All-or-None vs. 

Proportional Representation 

Some contests, political and otherwise, 
are conducted witlx either total victory or 
total defeat as the only alternatives in the 
payoff. Other contests proceed according 
to rules that permit a sharing in the payoff 
by all, both winners and also-rans. If a 

“ But see also footnote 40 in Chapter 8, comment¬ 
ing on what might be involved if the plan for 
equal representation of states and voters were to 
be adopted. 
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single delegate is elected by a district in a 
contest between two factions, only one per¬ 
son can be the indivisible victor in the 
election contest. The faction represented 
by the loser will then have no tklegates, 
unless elscAvhere in the state there may be 
a district that gives that faction a majority 
of its vote. Definite provision for sliaring 
the payoff, on the other hand, is the main 
characteristic of proportional representa¬ 
tion plans, found most often in the govern¬ 
mental arrangements of countries on the 
continent of Eurtqte. 

In convention exjterience, it soon bectime 
apparent that apportionment of the dele¬ 
gates to congressional districts was of little 
importance if state delegations were to be 
voted as units without rcgaid to the dis¬ 
trict constitutencies. Hence the conflict over 
the unit rule and over the election of all 
delegates on an at-large basis, as in Cali¬ 
fornia. But similar effects can occur with¬ 
out a formal unit rule and even in the 
absence of state-wide choice of slates, if, for 
example, one national candidate should 
have even a slight majority in an election in 
every district. 

I’he issue is one frequently argued as a 
question of policy in delegate selection at 
state party conventions: should the delegates 
all be committed to a single candidate, giv¬ 
ing no representation to the minority choice, 
or should there be some infonnal distribu¬ 
tion of delegateships among all the candi¬ 
dates that have appreciable support in the 
state? This question arises most often in 
the choice of delegates at large, where it 
may be overladen by a desire to find places 
for state party leaders without regard to 
their candidate sympathies. But it may also 
arise for slates of district delegates when 
these are composed through some unified 
procedure at a state convention. 

The issue was especially acute in the 
Republican party in 1952. 

In several states, party leaders were deeply 
stirred over whether the party’s inner conflicts 
should be fought out on a winner-take-all basis 
or instead shoulrl be compromised by awarding 
delegate seats to each faction on an agreed 



fM' v\tion\l party conventions 
T llR POUT\C.S OV national i 


basis. The struggles in Vermont, Rhode Island, 
Cnnncctinu, Utah, ami Washington were 
on n winncr-tnkc-ulJ h:isis, idthouf^li that 
result ivns not coinplrrrly m hieved in nil cusvs. 

In ninny .sfntcs, the desire to maintain party 
unity in the interests of the general election 
cntnpiLif^ti led to varyinij^ degrees of moderation 
and restraint, often u/icn one faction or the 
other was clearly predominant and in a posi> 
tion to make its own terms. The most common 
type of compromise was a decision not to in¬ 
struct the delegation, sometimes accompanied 
by the naming of several delegates who seemed 
to be truly uncommitted and undecided. Con¬ 
cessions on rules changes and on the naming of 
individual delegates were often obtained even 
where major battles were lost.^^ 


lion, following a record of equally divided 
results in the election of district <lclcgaies, 
appoiiiiecl a Inhinccd nominating conimii- 
tcc for delegates, composed of four f a ft ami 
four Eisenhower supporters, to propose 
delegates at large. But it was known that 
the Eisenhower supjjortcrs could probably 
muster a majfuity on the floor of the state 
convention. A slate was cvei\tually selected 
and approved in which seven delegates at 
large were for Eisenhower, two neutral, 
and one for Tafi—and the one Taft dele¬ 
gate was a party official who had been par¬ 
ticularly objectionable to the Eisenhower 
supporters.’^ 


The issue of balanced representation 
versus winner-take-all was acute in Republi¬ 
can proceedings in 1952, not only because 
the contest w’as heated, but also because 
there was a sharp division between two 
factions that were closely balanced in the 
nation as a whole. In many states either 
Taft or Eisenhower supporters could hope 
to dominate the proceedings through solid 
working majorities at district or state levels. 
The natural impulse was to exploit their 
advantage to the fullest in view of the 
prospective close division at the national 
convention. But all-or-none tactics on be¬ 
half of one candidate in a situation where 
he was winning tended to provoke a like 
response on behalf of the other where he 
had the upper hand, as was documented 
time after time in the unfolding chronology 
of the struggle. There were some states, 
however, where both candidates were short 
of a majority and uncommitted elements 
occupied a strategic position, leading to 
some form of compromise. In Oklahoma, 
for example, the state convention finally 
appointed a special committee on delegates 
made up of four Taft supporters, four 
Eisenhower supporters, and three neutrals. 
This committee eventually chose a balanced 
slate of delegates, who were then elected 
without instruction.’® The Iowa conven- 

“ David, Moos, and Goldman, op. cit., Vol. 1, 
p. 168. 

" Ibid., Vol. 3, p. 300. 


Drives for balanced slates and party har¬ 
mony are most likely to prevail when three 
or more candidates are in the field, with 
no one far in the lead. Attempts to pursue 
all-or-none tactics were rarities in Demo¬ 
cratic state party coinciitions in 1952; an 
effort of this kind w'as mounted on behalf 
of Kefauver only in the state convention 
of Washington, where a motion to instruct 
for Kefauver was defeated 544 to 286 on a 
roll call vote.’® 

The uses and consequences of all-or-none 
V.S. proportional representation have been 
argued interminably in connection with 
the designing of general election systems. 
There is some question whether the argu¬ 
ments in that context merit transfer when 
proportional representation is considered 
for use in a presidential primary, and still 
more so when something like proportional 
representation is already provided in¬ 
formally within the setting of party proc¬ 
esses for the selection of delegates. In the 
latter instance, a balanced or proportional 
representation of all interests can be part of 
the process of factional accommodation, 
since it can be tailored to meet the situation 
of each case with the usual purpose of ren¬ 
dering factional divisions temporary and 
looking to future party unity as a means 
of victory. On the other hand, formal pro¬ 
portional representation election systems 

“ Ibid., Vol. 4, pp. 203-04. 

'^Ibid., Vol. 1, pp. 169-70: Vol. 5, p. 177. 
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seem to have the opposite effect of encour¬ 
aging the growth and persistence of fac¬ 
tional conflict by giving each major faction 
an assured position on a continuing basis. It 
is, incidentally, a notable feature of the 
American electoral college system that its 
unit method of counting seldom gives a 
splinter party any electoral score whatever, 
thus helping to maintain the two-party sys¬ 
tem desired by most Americans. 

In the mulliple candidacy situations that 
are typical of nominating contests, state 
parties that compose a balanced slate of 
delegates are able to avoid committing 
their entire strength on the basis of a 
plurality sentiment that may be substan¬ 
tially less than a majority. They also avoid 
staking all of a state party’s interests on a 
single outcome at the convention, while 
maintaining potentially friendly relations 
among opposing factions in preparation for 
the later, and presumably more important, 
general election contest, where in union 
there is strength. 

The general development of contests for 
delegate support on a stale-wide all-or-none 
basis, as in the California primary, would 
probably intensify the degree of mobiliza¬ 
tion undertaken by the contestants. With 
the stakes in the contest heightened, weak 
contenders (other than favorite sons in their 
own states) would generally be frightened 
off. By alliance and defection as all-or-none 
contests proceed, the number of contestants 
would tend to narrow down until only two 
or three, possibly only one, remained for 
choice by the convention. This might ex¬ 
pedite decision in the convention, but it 
also seems likely to increase the burden of 
primary campaigning, to embitter the di¬ 
visions within the parties, and to obstruct 
the restoration of party unity for the gen¬ 
eral election campaign. 

The selection of district delegates through 
procedures that maintain district auton¬ 
omy has the effect of permitting a series of 
small all-or-none contests, whether in pri¬ 
maries or party conventions, without neces¬ 
sarily leading to rigid commitments that 


may be costly later on. Separate district 
elections avoid the high stakes inherent in 
state-wide winner-take-all contests, but offer 
potential rewards for those who mobilize 
and campaign actively. I’hcy provide direct 
rejircsentation for relatively small subunits 
of party ojjinion in the country at large, 
and occasionally they result in the election 
of mixed delegations made up of supporters 
of two or more different candidates. They 
can thus be viewed to some extent as inter¬ 
mediate between all-or-none and propor¬ 
tional representation systems for the stale 
as a whole; and they can exist regartlless of 
the use of cither type of system for the 
selection of delegates at large. 

The Unit Rule 

In one form or another, the unit rule has 
been used to some extent in the Demo¬ 
cratic party throughout its history. It was 
never adopted as a part of the national 
rules of the Republican party, though it 
was an issue in that party for a time.'* 

The Unit Rule 

in tJie Democratic Tarty 

In the Democratic party, the unit rule 
originated as a matter of practice rather 
than of formal decision. It has been a 
perennial source of conflict within indi¬ 
vidual delegations, with requests for rulings 
by the chair at almost every convention. 
Only infrequently, however, has the rule 
become broadly controversial within the 
party as a matter of principle; on a num¬ 
ber of those occasions it has been associated 

” The impression that the unit Tule was a normal 
feature of the procedure in both political parties 
in their early years was given currency by state¬ 
ments in a book by Frederick W. Dallingcr, Nomi¬ 
nation.! for Elective Office in the United States, 
published in the Harvard Historical Studies, 1897. 
These statements are quoted and refuted at length, 
in so far as the Republican party is concerned, in 
Carl Becker, “The l/nit Rule in National Nomi¬ 
nating Conventions,” American Historical Review, 
Vol. 5 (1899), pp. 64-82; see espt'cially pp. 65, 75-80. 
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with argument over the two thirds rule. 

The party’s first convention in 1832 es- 
tahlishcd that each delegation should desig¬ 
nate a spokesman by majority vote, and that 
he in turn should report the vote of the 
delegation. Most of the delegations w'erc 
reported as casting unanimous votes at that 
convention; informal unit rule practices 
may have been in effect in many of them. 
In 1835 the winning candidate for the vice- 
presidcntial nomination, Richard M. John¬ 
son, benefited from the existence of a unit 
rule in the Ohio delegation, where he had 
majority support, and from its absence in 
the Massachusetts delegation, where he was 
favored by only a minority. Had the voting 
procedure been reversed in either delega¬ 
tion, Johnson might have failed to achieve 
his two thirds majority. In each case the 
decision on voting procedure, after protest 
and discussion, was left to the delegation 
concerned,*’^ Practice continued to harden 
on a states’ rights basis in subsequent con¬ 
ventions. The 1852 rules included a clause 
to the ellect that “the manner in wbicb 
said vote is to be cast [is] to be decided by 
the delegation of each state by itself.”^* 

In i8fio minority interests within delega¬ 
tions were given limited relief in a new 
rule, adopted by a vote of 197 to 1031/^: 
“That in any State which has not provided 
or directed by its State Convention how its 
vote may be given, the Convention will 
recognize the right of each Delegate to cast 
his individual vote.”*® But the main result 
was a strengthening of the unit rule where 
it was backed by the state convention. In 
subsequent conventions, also, the right of 
minority delegates to be heard was gradu¬ 
ally evaded. The delegation chairmen were 
given increasing authority to report the 
delegation vote as they saw fit, with the 
chair declining to recognize challenges by 
dissident members of delegations. 

After the Civil War, however, the Re- 

Niles" Weekly Register, Vol. 48, p. 229; Balti¬ 
more Republican and Commercial Advertiser, May 
25, 1835. 

^®DNC, Proceedings, 1852, p. 9. 

"DNC, Proceedings, 1860, pp. 10-15, 18-20. 


pul^lic^n cmplis-sis on the rights of district, 
delegates began spreading to some parts of 
the Democratic party. A motion to abolisl) 
the unit rule, in part with the purpose of 
promoting district representation, was made 
unsuccessfully in 1868.-® A more substantial 
effort occurred in 1884. The defeat of an 
attempt to introduce the unit rule in the 
Republican convention of 1880 figured in 
the debate, but the Democratic attack on 
the rule in 18H4 was sparked primarily by 
the large minority within the New York 
delegation that opposed the Cleveland 
nomination. The delegation had been 
bound to a unit rule by its state conven¬ 
tion; the minority sought to amend the na¬ 
tional rules so as to nullify the state's ac¬ 
tion. In the debate and the vote many of 
the defenders of the unit rule were ob¬ 
viously influenced by the fact that it would 
help Cleveland, but the independent sup¬ 
port for it was also so strong that historian 
Carl Becker found it impressive: “the ques¬ 
tion of the unit rule was also a real ques¬ 
tion and the resolution was not supported 
or opposed simply because it might aid in 
defeating or nominating a certain candi¬ 
date.”'** Retention of the rule was sustained 
by a vote of 463 to 332 after an extended 
debate in which the states’ rights position 
was summed up by a Wisconsin delegate: 

I know, Mr. President, that in the Republican 
party—a party whidi believes that Congress and 
the Federal Government have every power 
whidi is not expressly denied, and that the 
States have hardly any rights left which the 
Federal Government is bound to respect—tliey 
ran adopt in their Convention this idea that 
the State does not control its own Delegation in 
a National Convention. Not so in the Conven¬ 
tion of the great Democratic party. We stand, 
Mr. President, for the rights of the States. We 
do not, by declaring ourselves in favor of the 
rights of the States, declare that the Federal 
Government has not its rights also; and the 
Federal law and the Federal Constitution 
have provided that the votes for President shall 
be by States, and the voice of the State shall be 
obeyed by its Delegates.®* 

*DNC, Proceedings, 1868, p. 158. 

” Becker, op. cit., p. 71. 

” DNC, Proceedings, 1884, p. 16. 
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The defeated proposal of 1884 included 
a provision for the polling of delegations 
when the vote as reported by the spokesman 
was challenged, as well as for the revoca¬ 
tion of the unit rule. The new Republican 
rule of 1880 had specifically authorized the 
polling of delegations, and the practice was 
common in Republican conventions from 
then on. As late as 1892 presiding officers 
in Democratic conventions refused to go 
behind the vote as reported, but in 1896, a 
year of change, the practice was changed 
without debate or warning .u the instance 
of national committee Chairman Wil¬ 
liam F. Harrity, who was presiding during 
the opening procedure of the convention. 
The vote of the Iowa delegation was chal¬ 
lenged during a vote for temporary chair¬ 
man. Harrity directed the secretary to call 
the roll of the delegation. When this action 
was challenged, Harrity agreed that the 
delegation was subject to the unit rule, but 
added: 

The Cliair further holds that if a delegate from 
any given State challenges the accuracy or in¬ 
tegrity of the vole of the State as announced 
that then tlie list of delegates from that State 
shall be called for the purpose of verifying the 
vote as recorded .23 

The ruling was maintained by other pre¬ 
siding officers who followed Harrity, and 
delegation polling has continued on occa¬ 
sion in Democratic conventions to this day. 

In 1912 the conventions of both parties 
faced new issues arising from the presiden¬ 
tial primary laws adopted in many states. 
The Democratic convention had the prob¬ 
lem of deciding whether to recognize the 
authority of a state parly convention in 
Ohio to impose a unit rule on delegates who 
had been elected in separate congressional 
district primaries, regardless of their own 
preferences or those of their constituents. 
A majority report of the rules committee, 
somewhat ambiguous, would have allowed 
state convention instructions to prevail, “so 
long as a majority of the delegates from 
such State are of the opinion that such in- 

“DNC, Proceedings, 1896, p. 94. 


structions are applicable.””"' Rut a minority 
report, signed by nineteen members, pro¬ 
posed that: 

The Chair shall recognize and enforce a unit 
rule enacted by a Slate convemion, except in 
such States as have by mandatory statute pro¬ 
vided for the nomination and election of dele¬ 
gates and alternates to national political con¬ 
ventions in Congrt;ssional districts, and havt^ 
not subjected delegates so selected to the aii- 
ihority of the Slate cotninitioe or convention 
of the party, in which case no such rule shall 
be held to apply."® 

After debate in which the unit rule and the 
two thirds rule were jointly defended as 
necessary to preserve the rights of the states, 
with counterargument to the effec l tiiat the 
parly should not encourage a state conven¬ 
tion to nullify a state statute, the majority 
report was rejected and the minority re¬ 
port was adopted by a vole of 5051^ to 
492I/3, with not voting.*''' 

The rules and practice as thus amended 
in 1912 have been carried forward in siib- 
.sequent Demcrcratic conventions with litiie 
further change. 'Vhe unit rule conlittttes to 
be enforced when imposed by a stale parly 
convention in the absence of a jirimary. Jl 
the vole is ch.illenged, the delegation is 
polled to ascertain the majority view, which 
then controls. If the vote is tied within the 
tlelegation or split several ways with no 
majority, the divided vote is recorded. On 
the other hand, if the delegates arc elected 
in a primary, with or without instructions 
on the basis of the stale-wide or district 
vote, no unit rule is applicable so far as 
the convention is concerned. Moreover, the 
delegate is not rcquircil by the rules to fol¬ 
low any preference vote that may have been 
recorded in the primary: 

. . . the (Convention declines to assume responsi¬ 
bility for instructions imposed in a prirnary. 
Such instructions may be di.sregardcxl at will as 
a matter between the delegate and his con¬ 
stituency.** 

”DNC, Proceedings, 1912, p. 59. 

* Ibid., pp. 59-60. 

^ Ibid., pp. 61, 76. 

"Ruling by the chair, DNC, Proceedings, 1952, 
pp. 464-65. 
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The unit rule has continued to be con- Free Soil conventions in 1848 and 1852 «iIso 


troversial and has been abandoned by a 
number of states that formerly practiced 
jt.“« It was a constant issue in the 1924 con¬ 
vention, with efforts to revoke it following 
the seventy-third, seventy-seventh, ninety- 
sixth, and ninety-seventh ballots.^” In 1932 
the voting involved eight challenges of votes 
cast by unit rule states, and in i9f)2, seven. 
The Michigan delegation, bound in 1952 by 
a unit rule through a routine and little- 
noticed action at the end of its state con¬ 
vention, attempted repeatedly to secure 
rulings permitting it to disregard the rule, 
which had little support in the delegation 
itself.‘^^* Michigan abandoned the rule in 
preparing for the 1956 convention, as Mon¬ 
tana and South Carolina did also. 

The Unit Rule 

in the Republican Party 

Among the predecessors of the Republi¬ 
can party, the unit rule concept gained no 
strong foothold. The Whigs did adopt a 
unit rule at their first national convention 
in 1839; this was a part of Thurlow Weed's 
successful strategy for the nomination of 
William Henry Harrison (as noted in Chap¬ 
ter 2). But in most of the Whig conventions 
the delegates voted as individuals, and the 

* The convention proceedings have been searched 
for announcements that a unit rule was in effect, 
anl also for instances of state delegations that voted 
unanimously on all roll call votes in more than 
half of the conventions since 1896. On the basis of 
this kind of fragmentary and indirect evidence, it 
appears that about twenty-two states may have 
made frequent use of the unit rule since 1896. But 
the rule seems to have been abandoned by a num¬ 
ber of these states some time ag«), notably Iowa, 
Washington, Wyoming, Utah, New Jersey, Minne¬ 
sota, and Maryland. 

Reversions to thr unit rule could occur on the 
part of states previously abandoning it; past prac¬ 
tice lias doubtless included cases of stales that 
adopted the rule intermittently for use only in con¬ 
ventions where more conflict than usual was antici¬ 
pated. But the weight of sentiment seems increas¬ 
ingly opposcfl to such reversion where the rule has 
once been abandoned, 

*“DNC. Proceedings, 1924, pp. 75G-62, 783-86, 915, 
and 925. 

“David, Moos, and Goldman, op. cit., Vol. 4, 
pp. 60-63,68-70. 


adopted rules that were intended lo give 
each delegate an uncontrolled vote.’’^ This 
precedent was followed in organizing the 
Republican convention of 18156: each dele¬ 
gation chairman was required to report the 
number of votes given to each candidate by 
members of his delegation.^* Bui about half 
of the slates were unanimous in their bal¬ 
loting on the nominations; some of these 
delegations may have followed a unit rule 
in practice. 

In i860 the Maryland delegation came to 
the Republican convention with instruc¬ 
tions to vote as a unit, and so announced 
on the 6rst ballot. The question of its duty 
to follow such instructions was put to the 
convention, which promptly rejected it on 
a voice vote.*® Thereafter the question was 
not again raised as a major issue until 1876, 
when the Pennsylvania delegation arrived 
with unit voting instructions which it 
sought to enforce. The vote was challenged, 
and the chair ruled "that it is the right of 
any and of every member equally, to vote 
his sentiments in this convention.” The 
ruling was appealed and sustained. On a 
motion to reconsider, the chair was again 
sustained after debate, by a vote of 395 to 
353.®* During the course of the debate a 
Kansas delegate stated the theory behind 
the Republican practice: 

The principle which is involved in this con¬ 
troversy, is whether the state of Pennsylvania 
.shall make laws for this convention; or whether 
this convention is supreme and shall make its 
own laws. We arc supreme. Wc are original. We 
stand here representing the great Republican 
party of the United States, and neither Penn- 
.sylrania nor New York nor any state can come 
in here and bind us down with caucus resolu¬ 
tions. More than that . . . the great principles 
of the Republican organization demand that 
each man shall have his vote himself, and not 
he bound up by some party or power that is 
behind him. . . . The convention . . . has the 
right, and it is its duty, its beholden duty, to let 
each delegate here represent the sentiments of 

" Becker, op. cit., pp. 73-75. 

" RNC, Proceedings, 1856, p. 27. 

*• RNC, Proceedings, i860, pp. 150-51. 

•• RNC, Proceedings, 1876, pp. 88-99. 
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his constituents, anti not compel him to vote 
as anybody sliall dictate.’'® 

Despite the action in 1876, further at- 
lempt.s were made in 1880 to develop some 
form of unit votinj;. Leaders of the New 
York and Pennsylvania delegations believed 
that tlicy could secure a third-term nomi¬ 
nation for Grant if tliey could win the right 
to vote their own delegations, and a few 
others, as units. Lacking the strength to se¬ 
cure the direct adoption of a unit rule by 
the national convention, they .sought to 
achieve the same result through a combina¬ 
tion of slate convention instructions and 
favorable rulings from the chair.®® But the 
main result was a redrafting of the conven¬ 
tion rules, again rejecting the unit rule and 
in addition clarifying the right of any dele¬ 
gate to have his delegation polled. The lan¬ 
guage thus added to the Republican rules 
in 1880 has survived to the present day al¬ 
most without change, and the unit rule has 
not since been an issue in that party at the 
national level. Occasional instances of unit 
rule voting still occur in Republican con¬ 
ventions when all the members of a delega¬ 
tion defer to slate party instructions—as, 
for example, in the case of the Idaho dele¬ 
gation in 1952.®^ But the.se instances do 
not have the sanction of the national con¬ 
vention and can be voided whenever any 
minority delegate sees fit to avail himself of 
his rights under the national party rules. 

Merits and 

Consequences of the Unit Rule 

The merits of the unit rule have been 
argued in terms of theories of feileralism, 

pp. 97-98. 

“Becker, op. cit., pp. Gordon S. P. Klee- 

berg, 7 ’he Formation of the Republican Party as a 
National Political Organization (1911), pp. 158-O0. 

" Havid, Moos, and Goldman, op. cit., Vol. 5, 
P- 38 . 

The California Republican delegation of 1956, 
composed of elements chosen by Governor Goodwin 
Enight, Vice President Richard Nixon, and Senator 
William Knowland, reportedly adopted the unit 
mlc in order to give its unanimous support to 
Nixon for renomination. Sec New York Times, Au¬ 
gust *8. 1956. 


of party organization, of representation, 
and of majority rule. States’ rights have al¬ 
ways figuied prominently in the debate, 
with heavy emphasis uiion the fact that in 
the electoral college stale votes are “always” 
cast as a unit. The unit rule gives eifect, in 
theory at lea."*!, to majority sentiment witliin 
a state party, and assists in maintaining the 
federal nature of a national party org.in- 
izalion. The unit rule is said to help main¬ 
tain the integrity of state {larty organiza¬ 
tion, since dissident elements can be simjily 
overridden and voted with the majority 
without having to resort to other forms of 
pressure and persuasion. 

Against the.se argument.s, delegates with a 
direct relationship to a district constituency 
have argued that mandates originating in 
smaller territorial units are cIo.scr to the 
popular will and more likely to be expres¬ 
sive of popular sentiments within the party. 
Minority factions in unit rule delegations 
have also argued that fair play, willing con¬ 
sent, and freedom to vote as they see lit 
would be more conducive to harmony in 
state party organizations than any rule 
binding delegates against their will. Dele¬ 
gations frequently act with a high degree 
of unanimity even when no unit rule is in 
effect and even when delegate selection has 
been highly decentralized.®* Such unanimity 
is doubtless often an expression of the indi¬ 
vidual delegate’s need for the reassurance 
of group support, and of his desire to en¬ 
hance his state’s influence. A similar co¬ 
hesion is often apparent in the state party 
delegations in Congress.®* 

Undoubtedly, state parties have often im¬ 
posed a unit rule with the purpose of keep¬ 
ing intact their greatest possible weight in 
the voting at the national convention. If a 
delegation is allowed to divide its vote, part 
of the delegation merely cancels the votes of 

“ For a comparative disrussion of the factors 
tending toward unanimity in (be California and 
New York delegations, see David, Moos, and Gold¬ 
man, op. cit., Vol. 2, pp. 181-82. 

"David B. Truman, "The State Delegations and 
the Structure of Party Voting in the United States 
House of Representatives,” American Political Sci¬ 
ence Review, Vol. 50 (Dec. 1956), pp. 1023-45. 
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another part. Tlic state’s inlluence on the 
eventual outronie is visibly reduced and may 
become inconsetjucntial, with a weakening 
of its bargaining jjosilion in national party 
(oiincils. 1 IciK (! it is easy to argue in any 
stale parly sjtuali»>n that il is foolish not 
to impose a unit rule as long as other state 
parties are allowed to use it—essentially the 
same arguinent that led long ago to bloc 
voting in the ele(‘t*»ral college, although 
siuh voting was not prescribed by 
the Constitution. 'I'his type of argument 
suggests that the unit rule should either be 
followed universally in a parly convention 
or not be used at all. 'I he fact that some 
states are allowed to take advantage of the 
rule .seems unfair to the others that refrain 
from doing so. 

The existing mixed situation in the 
Dcanocralif party, with some states using the 
rule and otheis not, has icjteatedly been a 
source of confusion and conflict within dele¬ 
gations. The ride has the effet t of creating 
a protedural structure that may either al¬ 
most double or eliminate entirely the inllu¬ 
ence of a faction or group within a delega¬ 
tion. 'riiirteeii votes, for example, may de¬ 
cide how the entire vote of a delegation 
of twenty-live shall be cast. In this case, 
each of thirteen votes is worth one thir¬ 
teenth of twenty-five, or slightly more than 
one and nine tenths votes each. Conversely, 
each of the twelve voles submerged by the 
majority becomes worth exactly zero. The 
(onstituency of one tlelegate finds its man¬ 
date multiplied, while that of another finds 
its mandate dissijiated. iMiistration is fur¬ 
ther compounded when there is a possibil¬ 
ity that the submerged minority votes with¬ 
in individual delegations may mean the 
dilfereme betwei-n victory and defeat in a 
vote of the convention. It is typically in 
such close contests that the controversies 
over unit voting become most heated.'*® 

*’ The actual size of these submerged minorities 
does not ordinarily become public knowledge ex¬ 
cept under circumstances of extreme controversy. 
In the published Democratic convention proceed¬ 
ings from iH<j6 to however, there are at least 

forty-four instances in which the size of the sub¬ 
merged minority became a part of the record 


The charge has been made repeatedly 
that the unit rule can be used to nominate 
candidates with a minority of the delegates. 
H a dozen large delegations with half 
the convention voting strength could all 
vote the same vt'ay as units, they might con¬ 
trol the nomination even if nearly half the 
members of those very delegations were op¬ 
posed. 'I'liis ly)>c of possibility has often 
been referred to as a threat, but with few 
attempts to demonstrate that it has ever 
occurred. 

'I’o estimate the actual consequences of 
the rule is in fact an extremely difficult mat¬ 
ter. Perhajts William Henry Harrison was 
really a minority candidate when nomi¬ 
nated by the Whig convention of 1839, 
despite the size of his recorded majority. In 
any event, the use of the rule may have 
made it possible to shift a larger number 
of votes from Scott and Clay to Harrison on 
the critical ballot than would otherwise 
have been possible.^* In the Democratic 
party, the unit rule may have helped or 
hindered various nominations in conjunc¬ 
tion with the two thirds rule, as in the pre¬ 
viously noted case of the vice-presidential 
nomination of Johnson in 1835. With the 
two thirds rule no longer in effect, the 
Democratic party has nominated a number 
of candidates since 1940 with narrow ma¬ 
jorities. In most of these ca.ses it is not read¬ 
ily possible to tell what effect the unit rule 

through one means or another. Of the.se instances, 
twelve occurred in iSgfi, eleven in 1912, and eight 
in 1924, these being the most contested conventions 
of the period. In 1896 the submerged minorities 
ranged from 6.3 to 42.9 per cent of their respective 
whole delegations, averaging 2C.8 per cent: in 1912 
they ranged from iti.y to 50 per cent, averaging 
33.2 per cent; in 1924 from 15.4 to 50 per cent, 
averaging 38.5 per cent. The Oklahoma, Kansas, 
and Iowa delegations were repeatedly shifted from 
one candidate to another in 1924 by small voting 
shifts across the 50 per cent mark within each of 
these delegations. Delegations that became conspic¬ 
uous for their submerged minorities frctjucntly 
came from state parties cliaracterizcd by a sus¬ 
tained factionalism, where adoption of the unit 
rule inevitably took on punitive overtones. 

" However, the unit rule was merely one part of 
a procedure designed “to give the greatest possible 
opportunity for combinations and intrigue ... the 
culmination of a shrewd scheme to defeat Henry 
Clay.” Becker, op. cit., p. 74. 



Table 9.1. Unit Rule Voting on the Critical Ballot (Third Bali.ot 
Prior to Vote Switching), Democratic Convention, 1952'^ 


Votes Cast Under the Unit Rule 


Region and Delegation Russell Stevenson Barkley Kefauver 


Northeasty Middle West, 
and West 


Connecticut. 

. 

16 

— 

— 

Delaware. 

— 

6 

— 

— 

Michigan. 


40 

— 

— 

North Dakota. 

— 

8 

— 

— 

Kansas. 

— 

16 

— 

— 

Montana. 

— 

12 

— 

— 

IdaVio. 

— 

12 

— 

— 

Arizona. 

12 

— 

— 

-- 

South 

Virginia. 

28 


— 

— 

South Carolina. 

16 

— 

— 

— 

G^corgia. 

28 

— 

•— 

— 

Kentucky. 

— 

— 

26 

— 

Tennessee. 

— 

— 

— 

28 

Mississippi. 

18 

— 

— 

— 

Louisiana. 

20 

— 

— 

— 

Oklahoma. 

— 

— 

24 

— 

Texas. 

52 

— 


— 

Non^State Areas 

District of Columbia. 

— 

6 

— 

— 

Puerto Rico. 

— 

6 

— 

— 

Alaska. 

— 

— 


6 

Total Under Unit Rule .... 

174 

122 

50 

34 

Other Votes. 

87J 

49 * 

i 7 i 

a 45 i 

Grand Total**. 

261 \ 

613 

67 i 

279J 


•The voting statistics are from David, Moos, and Goldman, Presidential Nominating Politics in 
Vol. 1, pp. 152-53. The states voting under the unit rule were determined primarily from the delegation 
reports in other volumes (see items indexed under unit rule), supplemented by announcements and rul¬ 
ings as found in the convention proceedings. 

** Omits 81^ votes for other candidates or not voting. All totals are prior to the switch of Utah 
votes that completed Stevenson’s majority. See ibid,, p. 153. footnote c. 
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may have bad—it may have worked against 
the winning candidates as much as, or more 
than, it worked for them. 

Better information is available on unit 
tide voting at the J()r ,2 and igr,f) conven¬ 
tions than for any otl)er recent cases. The 
delegalions known »o be voting under a 
unit rule in 1952, and their votes on the 
critical ballot lor Stevenson, are shown in 
'I'able (j.i. Jn most of these delegations the 
votes recorded were undoubtedly supported 
by overwhelming majorities; it may there¬ 
for be assumed that without the rule the 
results would not have been mudi different. 
So far as Stevenson’s victory is concerned, it 
aj)j)cars that with individual voting he 
might have been 1/5 or 20 votes short of a 
majority at the end of the critical third roll 
call, instead of inen^ly But, since 

many delegates were ready to sw'itch and the 
other major candidates were alrc.idy pre- 
j)ared to concede, it would be difficult in¬ 
deed to attribute the Stevenson victory to 
the rule or to consider him the choke of 
only a minority of the delegates. 

At the I)emo( ratic national convention of 
1956 the number of delegations operating 
under the unit rule was smaller than in 
1952. Michigan and Montana had aban¬ 
doned the rule and divided their voting on 
several of the ballots. Among the thirteen 
southern states, Florida and Alabama con¬ 
tinued to elect delegates in separate district 
primaries, jirecluding the imposition of 
unit voting. North Carolina continued to 
allow individual voting, and w’as joined by 
South Carolina. Arkansas continued to 
select its delegates by means that assured 
unanimity without a formal rule. So far as 
is known, the other eight southern states 
continued to impose a unit rule on their 
delegations; all were voted unanimously 
on all votes in 1956. 

the Michigan and Disirirt of Columbia 
delegations, which w'erc polled at the time, 7 and 
214 votes respectively would have gone to other 
candidates in the absence of the unit rule. See 
DNC, Proceedings, 1952, pp. 512. 534. 


The closest vote at the convention, and 
the one in which unit voting might have 
had the greatest influence, occurred on the 
second ballot for the vice-presidential nomi¬ 
nation. At the end of the roll call no can¬ 
didate had a majority, but Senator John F. 
Kennedy was leading, with a vote of 618 
to Senator Estes Kelauvei’s 551/i Alter the 
vote switching had been completed, Ke- 
faiivcr w^as ncjininated with a vole of 755)^ 
io Kennedy’s 589. I’he unit rule votes as 
they stood at the end of the ballot and ])rior 
to swu'tching are sliow^n in Tabic 9.2. The 
indication is that the net effect of unit vot¬ 
ing was to hinder Kefauver and help Ken¬ 
nedy-assuming, in the absence of informa¬ 
tion, that splinter votes were distributed 
sormwhat at random among the delegations 
involved. 

In the large northern states, except 
Michigan, the unit rule is no longer avail¬ 
able to the Democratic party organizations, 
because the district delegates are elected 
in primaries. In most of the other northern 
states, including Michigan, the rule has 
been abandonccl on grounds that it is un¬ 
fair, undemocratic, and in the long run con¬ 
trary to the best interests of the state parly 
organization.^^ 

The rule has been criticized in recent 
years by leading southern Democrats on 
grounds that when the two thirds rule w^as 
abolished, the unit rule was retained as a 
device for contiol of the conventions by 
northern urban states—ibis despite the fact 
that Massachusetts, New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, and Illinois have long 
elected their distric t delegates in primaries 
and have frequently divided their votes at 

" In the District of Columbia primary, where all 
ik'legaies arc elected at large, the i9f>G ballot car¬ 
ried a referendum question on whether the dele¬ 
gation should be instructed to operate under the 
unit rule. The delegation was so instructed by 
action of the voters, who no doubt hoped thereby 
to increase the influence of the disenfranchised 
District of Columbia, which had no election other 
than a presidential primary. 



Table 9.2. Unit Rule Voting on the Critical Vice-Presidential Ballot (Second 
Ballot Prior to Vote Switching), Democratic: Convention, 1956“ 


Vot<'s Cast Under the Unit Rule 


Region and Delegation 

Kennedy 

Gore 

Kefauver 

Wagner 

Northeast, Middle West, 
and West 

Connecticut. 

20 

— 

— 

— 

Delaware. 

10 

— 


— 

North Dakota. 

. 

— 

8 

— 

Kanscis. 

-- 

— 

I (3 

— 

Idaho. 

. 

— 

12 

— 

Arizona. 

. 

— 

iG 

— 

South 

Virginia. 

32 

— 

— 

— 

Georgia. 

32 

— 

— 

— 

Kentucky. 

. 

3 ^ 

— 

— 

'I’ennessee. 

— 

32 

— 

— 

Mississippi. 

22 

— 

— 


Louisiana. 

24 

— 

— 

— 

Oklahoma. 

- 

28 

— 

-- 

'lexas. 

5 b 

— 

— 

— 

Non-State Areas 

Alciska.. 

— 

— 

6 

— 

Puerto Rico. 

. 

— 

— 

G 

'Ibtal Under FTnit Rule. 

196 



6 

Other Votes. 

422 

20 J 

493 i 

3 i 

Grand Total^. 

618 

110} 


9 i 


“ The delegations voting under the unit rule were identified on the basis of annoiinremcnts recorded in 
the stenographic transcript of the proceedings, consultation with staff of the Democratic national com¬ 
mit tee, and other sources. 

** Omits 821/^ votes for other candidates or not voting. 


the conventions.*^ The actual fact seems to 
he that at present the unit rule is used 
chiefly to concentrate the voting strength of 
the southern faction that has been in 

“^ For a remarkable example of this kind of 
political sophistry, see the pamphlet by Allan Shiv¬ 
ers, Restore the Txvo-Thirds Rule (published by 
the American Good Ciovernment Society for distri¬ 
bution in the early months of 19^,6). On pages 14- 
*5 of the pamphlet, Shivers, who was then governor 
of Texas, states: “So we come to the core of the 
matter—the fact lliat in the absence of the two- 
thirds rule, we arc in constant danger of a minority 
choice for President and Vice President—dictated by 
the big city political machines.” He then goes on 


chronic disiigrccnicnt with the national 
Democratic party. It seems reasonable to 
suspect that the rule as restricted in 1912 
was allowed to survive in 193G at least in 

to use New York and Illinois as the basis for his 
hypoihctiral unit rule examples, with no reference 
to the existence of primaries in tfiost states. The 
pamphlet was introduced and recommended in a 
foreword by Senator Harry F. ffyifl. Sec also the 
presentation of similar arguments in the minority 
rules report in 1948 by Wright Morrow of Texas 
and the supporting statement by Fdgar A. Brown 
of South Carolina. ( DNC, Proccedhigs, 1948, pp. 
110-12.) As Tables 9.1 and 9.2 indicate, Texas was 
the largest state retaining the unit rule in 1956. 
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j)ari as a concession to the southerners. 
Elimination of the remaining remnants of 
the rule might bring to light a minority 
of voles not in agreement with the leader¬ 
ship in some southern delegations. 

The Two Thirds Rule in Democratic 
Parly Nominations 

For more than a (cnlury, the nominaling 
procedures of the Democratic parly were 
governed by variations of tlie rule adopted 
in iS‘{2: “that two thirds of the whole num¬ 
ber of voles given be re(|uired to a nomina- 
tion.”'*'’ This wording was followed by sub- 
seijuent eon vent ions until iSGo. 

luirltj Experience Under the Rule 

In its origins, as noted in (diapter 2, the 
two thirds rule was favored by the Jackson 
men, who argued that it would make a 
more iinj)ressive showing of party unity 
tium :i inert! majority vote. Many historians, 
however, have attributed other motivations 
of a factional sort. They believe that the 
Jackson men were fearful of a Calhoun 
maneuver to control the vice-presidential 
nomination; under the two thirds rule, 
Jackson [larlistms were sure they had the 
votes to block any unfriendly nomination. 

If this interjnetation is correct, the Jack- 
son men were remarkably blind to the 
strength of the weapon they ivere offering 
to their opponents. They liad called the 
convention primarily to noiiiinale Martin 
Van Buren for Vice President, and he was 
nominated with very few more than a two 
thirds majority. 

In further Democratic cemventions dur¬ 
ing the formative period, the two thirds 
lule was often under attack yet continued 
to be adopted at each convention on mo- 

" I>NC, Proceedings, 1831!. p. 6. In Niles* Weekly 
Register, May a(), the ruling was reported thus 
(pp. 234-35)* “• • • thirds of the whole number 
of votes in the convention shall he necessary to con¬ 
stitute a choice," 


tions that were passed by simple majorities. 
The fortunes of individual candidates were 
obviously linked to the arguments, but the 
rule was also hotly debated on its own 
merits. Over the years it developed its own 
body of powerful supporters, strongly 
wedded to states’ rights, party federalism, 
and the Calhoun doctrine of concurrent 
majorities. The objective was to make it 
certain that no canditlate could be nomi¬ 
nated except with the concurrent ap¬ 
proval—or at least the jiassivc consent—of 
most major factions within the party. 

The consecpicnccs of the rule were clearly 
apparent on several occasions. In the 

rule was a direct cause of Van Buren’s 
failure to secure the presidential nomina¬ 
tion: he polled a majority for seven ballots 
before the convention shifted to Polk. In 
1848, with Polk not a candidate to succeed 
him.self, Ca.ss was nominated on the fourth 
ballot under the two thirds rule, which had 
been adopted as usual but over the object- 
tion of some of his supporters. In 1852, the 
rule probably prevented a second nomina¬ 
tion for Cass, the titular leader; Pierce was 
nominated on the forty-ninth ballot. By 
185G, it was apparent that Pierce could not 
be renominated under the two thirds rule 
(or perhajrs any other rule); Buchanan was 
nominated on the seventeenth ballot. In 
i860, Buchanan followed the example of 
Polk in declining a second nomination, 
rather than that of Pierce in seeking it un¬ 
successfully; Douglas was eventually nomi¬ 
nated at Baltimore. 

In i860, the rule was a major factor in the 
strategy of the southern die-hards and 
others favoring a compromise candidate, 
such as Horatio Seymour. The rule was pro¬ 
posed in a form that required a vote equal 
to two thirds of the whole electoral college 
instead of merely two thirds of the delegates 
present and voting in the convention. It was 
objected that this constituted a change in 
the rules, as it clearly did. But the chair 
ruled that it did not constitute such a 
change, and was sustained by a vote 144 to 
io8 on appeal, after which the rule was 
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adopted by a vote of 141 to 112.'*® In the 
balloting thereafter, Douglas held a solid 
majority of those actually voting for fifty- 
seven ballots, without being able to reach 
the number required under the rule. After 
llie convention had adjourned and later re¬ 
convened in Baltimore, the previous rules 
were continued in elfect, but in preliminary 
voting the total vote in the convention was 
never higher than sryi^/^, as compared with 
the full electoral college strength of 303, 
requiring 202 to nf)minate under the rule 
as adopted at Charleston. On r.” fust nomi¬ 
nating ballot, lyoi/’ votes wei'»- cist in all, 
of which Douglas leceived />■ On a 
second ballot he polled 1S11/2 nut of 
votes. The convention then extricated itself 
by passing a resolution in which Douglas 
was “unanimously" declared the nominee 
“in accordance with the uniform customs 
and rules of former Democratic Conven¬ 
tions.”^" 

The record from .832 to i860, taken as a 
whole, suggests that the two thirds rule 
was a major factor in producing the weak 
executive leadership of the period, since its 
normal effect was to eliminate anyone with 
sufficient character and record to have 
aroused serious opposition. In an era when 
only one political party had any substantial 
experience in holding Executive responsibil¬ 
ities, the rule was used in 1844 to cut down 
the party’s titular leader on the first occa¬ 
sion for a renomination after defeat. There¬ 
after, there was no renomination of an in¬ 
cumbent President or titular leader of the 

“DNC, Proceedings, i860, Charleston portion, pp. 
7 I- 74 . On two previom occasions, nominations were 
made in which the candidate received less than two 
thirds of the whole electoral college; in neither case 
did the Proceedings record any question of the 
nomination on the tw'o thirds rule basis. In 1855, 
with three states unrepresented, Richard M. Johnson 
received one vote more than two thirds of the votes 
cast, but substantially lc.ss than two thirds of the 
authorized convention strength. In 1848, with the 
large New York delegation refusing to vole, Lewis 
Cass received two thirds of the balance, but less than 
two thirds of the total convention if New York were 
included. None of the early rules mention a require¬ 
ment for a quorum. 

*’DNC, Proceedings, i860, Baltimore portion, 
p. lOo- 


party until after the Civil War. As sec¬ 
tional strain increased, the party’s nominees 
became progressively weaker, most notably 
in the case of Piette and Buchanan. Doug¬ 
las obviously was not a weak nominee, but 
his nomination occurred in spite of the rule 
and under circumstances tending to prove 
the point. Both at Charleston and Balti¬ 
more, the bolting southern factions appar¬ 
ently expected that the Douglas faction 
would give up and acce])t a compromise 
choice. Instearl, the party was split and the 
election went to the Republicans. 

In the periotl before the Civil War, the 
Whig jiarty came to power twice. While not 
saddled with a two thirds rule, the AVhigs 
had an openly avowed preference for a 
weak Executive and a one-term Presidency, 
as staled in their 1844 platform. Both Whig 
Presidents who had been elected as such 
died in office and were succeeded by Vice 
Presidents who had no adequate political 
support within the party on whose ticket 
they had been elected. Thus the weaknesses 
in the party system and in the Executive 
were doubly compounded during a period 
that led in the end to armed conflict involv¬ 
ing the whole nation. 

Later Experience 

and Revocation of the Rule 

From 1864 to 1908 there were unsuccess¬ 
ful efforts to revoke the two thirds rule in 
the Democratic conventions, but it was rela¬ 
tively much less important than it had been 
previously. The rule may have had some¬ 
thing to do with the twenly-tv;o ballots re¬ 
quired to find a nominee in 1868, but it did 
not prevent the nomination of 'I'ilden in 
1876, the three successive nominations of 
(irover Cleveland, or the three nominations 
of William Jennings Bryan. Throughout 
this period no candidate who reached a 
simple majority in the balloting ever failed 
to go on to the two thirds. After Tilden’s 
nomination in 1876, a resolution was 
adopted that called the rule “unwise and 
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unnecessary” and suggested its abandon¬ 
ment in 1880. But the 1880 convention 
thought otherwise, as did other conventions 
where revocation was attempted.^ 

In 1912, the proceedings that led to the 
Wilson nomination constituted a reversal 
of long-standing practice under the rule. 
This time it was the minority faction that 
proved more enduring. Speaker Champ 
Clark was denied the nomination after 
holding a majority from the tenth to six¬ 
teenth ballots, and Wilson was nominated 
on the forty-sixth ballot. The result tvas to 
encourage rnin<»ritics to hang on in hope 
of a reversal, as was evident in 1920 and 
1924. In 1920, it took forty-four ballots to 
nominate (>ox in a mixed field of candi¬ 
dates. In 192.P Davis was nominated on the 
io<jd ballot after McAdoo and Smith had 
ch'featcd each other. 

There had been efforts to abolish the 
two thirds ruh' in advance of each of these 
conventions. A motion to recommend aboli¬ 
tion was tabled in the national committee 
on Jatiuary 20, 1920.“' In 1921, the McAdoo 
forces came to New York, the convention 
city, a week before the opening day pre¬ 
pared for an all-out attack on the rule. 

1 fining the previous eight months, discus¬ 
sion of abrogation had ajipeared to be a 
major factor in AfcAiloo strategy. But the 
pending move was apparently aborteil when 
Senator Carter Glass of Virginia visited Mc- 
.Adoo to inform him that the South would 
never surrender the [lower it held under the 
rule."'® The report of the rules committee at 
the convention suggested no change and 
was adopted unanimously. As the balloting 
on the nomination dragged on, attempts to 
abolish the rule were made after the 
seventy-third, .seventy-seventh, and ninety- 
seventh ballots, all unsuccessful.'’^ 

In the aftermath of the 1924 conven¬ 
tion further proposals for abolition of the 

‘'nNC. Proceedings, 1876, pp. iGfi-69; 1880, pp. 
8-9: 1884, pp. 19S-93; 1896, pp. 317-18, 32a; igi2, 
p. 212. 

*’DNC, Proceedings, igao, pp. 569-70. 

York Times, June 22, 1924. 

“ DNC, Proceedings, 1924, pp. 756-57, 783, 923. 


rule were made in 1926.®* But there w'ere no 
conaete results in 1928, perhaps because 
Governor A 1 Smith at last seemed assured 
of the nomination and was attempting to 
conciliate the South. The two thirds rule 
was specifically included in a motion re- 
adopting the rules of the previous conven¬ 
tion. 

The successful drive to terminate (he rule 
began as part of the preconvention cam¬ 
paign for Franklin D. Roosevelt’s nomina¬ 
tion in 1932. Four days before the conven¬ 
tion opened, a meeting of about 150 Roose¬ 
velt supporters adopted a resolution pre¬ 
sented by Senator Huey Long, pledging the 
group to do all within its power to abolish 
the rule.'"^® The adherents included several 
figures who had been active in previous at¬ 
tacks on the rule. But the other contenders, 
particularly AI Smith, Newton I). Baker, 
and Harry F. Byrd, were vehement in their 
protests against any strategy that would ob¬ 
viously make it harder to block the front¬ 
runner. The move was further denounced 
by John W. Davis, James M. Cox, Carter 
Glass, former Senator John Sharp Williams 
of Mississippi, Senator Pat Harrison of Mis¬ 
sissippi, and others. .Some members of the 
Texas delegation began talking of a pos¬ 
sible bolt; Sam Rayburn warned James A. 
Farley that if Roosevelt wanted to win the 
nomination he would have to play accord¬ 
ing to the rules of the game.'"’'* Some of the 
opposition came from Roosevelt’s own sup¬ 
porters, who deplored the charges of unfair¬ 
ness because of the timing of the effort. Still 
others thought it unfair to abolish the two 
thirds rule while retaining the unit rule, ap¬ 
parently failing to recognize that the south¬ 
erners, if they should lose the advantages 
of the former, would be all the more in¬ 
clined to cling to the latter as an instru¬ 
ment of minority action.®* 

*'Neu’ York Times, May 24, July 29, and Sept. 
17, 1926. 

“New York Times, June 24, 1932. 

“ Ihid., June 25-26, 1932. 

® Robert H. Jackson, a Roosevelt supporter, was 
quoted as saying, “The unit rule was devised with 
the two thirds rule. Andrew Jackson devised it so 
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On the Sunday before the convei liou 
Roosevelt and Farley both seemed .'ler- 
inined to press the issue; a majorit) of 701 
to 453 was claimed iti favor of the change. 
On the basis of its own poll, however, the 
New York Times reported a much smaller 
majority for the change, 584 to 565, with 
only 5 votes in a total of 1,154 doubtful or 
unknown.®® At this point, prospective mem¬ 
bers of the rules committee began dis¬ 
cussing a compromise protiosal, under 
which majoritv rule would ! substiluled 
only after six ballots had bee i taken under 
the two thirds rule without d oice. I’his 
was ajiprovcd in the Rules OM.imittce on 
the Monday of the convention opening by 
a vote of 30 to 20, but meanwhile senti¬ 
ment among the delegates had shifted to 
the jioint where, according to another Nexv 
York Times poll, even the compromise was 
certain to be defeated by a vote of 601 to 
545.''^ On Tuesday the Roosevelt forces ac¬ 
cepted defeat, and Farley came before the 
rules committee to oppose any change in 
the rule.®* 'Ihc committee recommended 
the following resolution, which was adopted 
by a voice vote in the convention; 

Wc recommend to the next National Conven¬ 
tion of the party that it shall consider the ques¬ 
tion of changing the two thirds rule now re¬ 
quired for the nomination of President and 
Vice President of the United States so as to 
make the nomination by a majority vole of the 
delegates to the convention with a further dec¬ 
laration that that convention is to be the sole 
judge of its own rules.®** 

In 1936, nearly 900 delegates came to the 
convention committed to changing the 
rule.*® With White House backing, Senator 
Bennett Champ Clark of Missouri had 

as to make the fulfillment of the two thirds require¬ 
ment possible. If the new rules proposed by our 
side are adopted, they should, in my opinion, re¬ 
lease to act individually all delegates who have not 
been chosen in a primary held pursuant of statute. 
Otherwise wc should be pressing a double advan¬ 
tage.” Ibid., June 25, 1932. 

^ Ibid., June 27. 1932. 

" Ibid., June 28, 1932. 

“ Ibid., June 29, 1932. 

"DNC. Proceedings, 1932, p. 140. 

"“New York Times, June 26, 1936. 


worked since 1932 to achieve repeal. He was 
joined by Representative Robert L. Dough- 
ton of North Carolina in leading the move¬ 
ment. The rules committee voted 36 to 13 
for the change after assurances had been 
given that the convention apportionment 
rules would be modified to give greater 
recognition to the solidly Democratic 
states.®^ The oppositioii to repeal was led by 
James A. Allred of Texas, Representative 
Eugene E. Cox of Georgia, and Senator 
Harry F. Byrd of Virginia, who slated that 
the southerners did not ex[)ect to prevent 
abrogation of the rule, but that they hoped 
to secure abolition of the unit rule as a 
corollary provision.®** When the committee’s 
rcjrort finally came to the floor of the con¬ 
vention, the rejreal of the rule was moved 
by Senator Clark, whose father had lost the 
nomination in 1912 through the ojreration 
of the rule. The action was then taken by 
voice vote and without a floor fight.®* 

The South has fretjutnily been credited 
with responsibility for jrieventing the rules 
amendment until 193G, but the actual situa¬ 
tion was complicated. The South un¬ 
doubtedly provided most of the active lead¬ 
ership in defending the old rule, but tlie 
southern delegations were actually .split 
deeply on the issue in 1932, as they had 
been in other years. According to the Nexo 
York Times poll in 1932, the delegates from 
thirteen southern slates were for the change 
by a margin of 1G7 to 141 on .Sunday, June 
2G, and were for the compromise by if)2 to 
i-jG on Monday, June 27.' * 1 he oppositioti, 
both southern and non-southern, consisted 
largely of those who were trying to stop 
the Roo.sevclt candidacy: but tlic stales’ 
rights philo.sophy of the op])o.sition (anie 
largely from its southern leadership. 

When the action finally came, the unit 
rule w^as left untouched. The constam link¬ 
age of the two issues in jjrevious di.scussioti 
was probably intended merely to complicate 

« Ibid. 

Ibid., June 24, 1936. 

®I)NC, ProreedingSt 1936, pp. 189-92. 

^ New York Times, June 27* 28. 1932. 
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the issues and avoid any change. Once the 
two thirds rule was abrogated, there was no 
further pressure for action on the unit rule. 
Presumably most of the state delegations 
that had the unit rule desired to retain it, 
and were prepared to regard the issues as 
separable. There were probably at least as 
many non-southern as southern states using 
the unit rule at the time, and both groups 
may liavc in/luericcd the decision not to dis¬ 
turb it in 1936. 

Majoritxj Nominations 

ami Efforts to Restore the Rule 

Under the present rules, Roosevelt was 
nominated tor a third term in 1940 with a 
vote of 86 per cent. Wallace received the 
vice presidential nomination from a reluc¬ 
tant convention with less than a two thirds 
vote; he was denied it in i<j 44 , though a 
minority of more than one third favored his 
renomination on the first ballot. Stevenson 
was nominated in 1952 with a bare majority 
and as titular leader won renominatioii 
with 66 per cent of the vote in 1956. Ke- 
fauver won the vice-presidential nomination 
in 1956 with less than a majority before 
vote-shifting and in the face of determined 
opposition.'"''’ 

Any or all of these majority decisions 
might have been prevented or given a dif¬ 
ferent form under the tw’o thirds rule. The 
negotiations and adjustments that are neces¬ 
sary to accumulate and retain any majority 
undoubtedly would have proceeded with 
greater difficidty and under more pressure. 
Thus, for example, while it may seem diffi¬ 
cult to believe that the third Roosevelt 
nomination could have been prevented, yet, 
if the two thirds rule had still been in effect, 
the whole complex of previous events lead¬ 
ing up to tliat nomination would have been 
colored by a greater feeling of strength on 

®A 11 references arc to the critical vote, as de¬ 
fined in Chapter i6. For the percentages, see Tables 
16.4, 17.13, and 17.14. 

Sec also the discussion of the two thirds rule in 
Chapter 7, first section, in connection with its 
apparent elfects upon the numbers of candidates for 
the nominations. 


the part of the opposition within the pari\, 
and by more uncertainty on Mr. Roosevelt’s 
own part. The die-hard believers in the rule 
arc entitled to their view that if it had been 
retained it might have prevented the viola¬ 
tion of the two-term tradition-and iimdi 
else.*"’® 

Proposals to restore the two thirds rule 
have been a favorite rallying cry in die 
South since 1936. It is hard to tell which of 
these proposals, if any, have been put for¬ 
ward for more than trading purposes. J'iie 
strongest effort occurred at the conven¬ 
tion. Senator Claude Pepper of FlonMa 
acted as spokesman of a group pressing lor 
application of the old rule on the first tliree 
nominating ballots."^ This proposal was not 
accepted by the rules committee, but a 
minority report, signed by seven mem bets, 
recommended full restoration of the old 
rule. In thirty minutes of debate in the lull 
convention, the di.scussion never became 
heated, and the minority report was re¬ 
jected on a voice vote.®® In 1952 and 1936 
the efforts for restoration seem to have been 
confined to preconvention propaganda, 
without pressing for formal action or de¬ 
bate when the conventions actually met. 

The values that men live by arc deeply 
involved in both sides of the liisloric con¬ 
troversy over the two thirds rule. It was and 
is defended by many public men who have 
strongly favored action to accommodate the 
views of respectable minorities. Allen Shiv¬ 
ers cited such northern Democrats as James 
M. Cox, Newton D. Baker, and A 1 Smith in 
defense of the rule.®® If the rule had always 
oj>crated as it apparently did between 1864 
and 1908, it might still be in effect. 

The difficulty with the rule is the extent 
to which it can permit an embattled minor¬ 
ity to frustrate the will of a re.spectable ma¬ 
jority. If the two thirds rule is used in con- 

““1 firmly believe that retention of the two 
thirds rule would have prevented these develop¬ 
ments and others which have sprung from them.” 
Allan Shivers, op. cit., p. 23. 

” Ni-w York Times, July 13, 1948. 

DNC, Proceedings, 1948, pp. itjg-iy. 

•“Shivers, op. cit., pp. 20-21. 
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junction with the unit rule, a nomin ation 
could be vetoed b\ a cohesive mino y fac¬ 
tion with far less than one thii i the 
\oling strength of the entire con^ uion, if 
it were distributed in the form < . working 
n'.ajoriiies within delegations that did ag¬ 
gregate one third. 

Yet nominaiing decisions mi -t be made, 
or the party dies. If accommod ’ion jmoves 
impossible, the only alternati\ J majority 
rule is minoiiiy rule. In th< Republican 
parly, which has bad a rath: c ear bifac- 
tional form throughout nuu.li .)f is history, 
the two thirds rule would havi .ndangered 
if not prevented such nominal ions as those 
of Lincoln and Eisenhower. There was 
never any substantial support for the two 
thirds rule in the Republican party, al- 
thougli Republicans have somelimes 
seemed to favor it for the Democratic 
j)art)'.’^‘' In the Democratic party, it seems 
clear that those who continue to advocate 
a return to the two thirds rule desire ii for 
use primarily in the frustration of the ma¬ 
jority within the party. If it were to be so 
used, as it often was between 1840 and 18G0, 
the effect once more would be to favor the 
nomination of weak men for the Presidency, 
in the face of the evident preference of the 
American public for a strong Executive. 
The fact that the majority of the Demo¬ 
cratic party is aware of the frustrating ef¬ 
fects of the rule is the main reason why it 
seems unlikely to be readopted, despite 
agitation to that end that may continue for 
another generation. 

Massive Size and Its Consequences 

In its origins, a national convention was 
intended to be a delegate body approximat¬ 
ing the size of the Senate and House of Reji- 
resentatives when sitting in joint session. In 
1832 this would have produced a conven- 

™ Senator Karl E. Mutult, for example, has fre¬ 
quently commiseraled with soulliern audiences on 
the disappearance of the two thirds rule in the 
Democratic party, without suggesting that it be 
adopted in the Republican. 


tion of 286 members; in 1956, 531. Parlia¬ 
mentary bodies of this size are large enough 
to encounter many awkward problems, but 
the party conventions have repeatedly 
moved in the direction of even gteater size. 

Oerrsize Delegalions, 

Fraclioml Votes, ami Alternates 

'I'he pressure to proxide (onvention scats 
for distinguished or di;serving party mem¬ 
bers, together with the adoption of patch- 
work bonus systems, has led to a vast ex¬ 
pansion of the conventions. In the 195(1 
Ilemocratic convention this expansion hail 
gone to such an extreme that 2,477 
gates were seated, with an authorized voting 
sirength of 1,372.’^ Ihe Republican con¬ 
vention of the same year contained 1,323 
delegates, with all delegates on a full-vote 
basis. 

The delegates, whether full-vote or frac¬ 
tional, arc not the only offu ial members of 
the conventions. Each party authorizes al¬ 
ternate delegates. In actual practice the lists 
of alternates are sometimes iiicomjileie, but 
the authorized number has usually been the 
same as that for delegates. In 195(1, how¬ 
ever, w’hen putting the whole convention 
on a half-vote basis, the Democrats refrained 
from increasing the number of district al¬ 
ternates. For iijGo they authorized only one 
alternate for each vote, except those of the 
national committee members. 

The ostensible or manifest function of 
the alternates is to act as substitutes for the 
delegates who never arrive, leave early, or 
are absent during the proceedings. 'I'his, 
however, is not a function reijuiring .so 
many substitutes, or so imperative that it 
has to be performed at all. In most legisla¬ 
tive bodies there is no provision for replace¬ 
ment of absentees, who merely reduce the 

Florida, Illinoi.s, Minnesota, Nebraska, New 
Hampshire, New York, Ohio, Oregon, and West 
Virginia sent district delegates to the Deinorratic 
convention on a full-vote basis. All of these slates 
elected their district delegates in presi<lcntial pri¬ 
maries. Other states with jirimaries mostly shifted 
to the half-vote basis. 
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total voting strength of the body except as 
they may arrange for pairs. In the conven¬ 
tions, the use of alternates has the effect, 
usually, of maintaining voting strength at 
the maximum level auihori/cd, but at the 
cost of many t<)ni])lications in procedure.^- 
Evidently the continuing custom of having a 
body of alternates serves another purpose 
than merely to assure substitutes for missing 
flclegates. In fact, such seats provide a con¬ 
venient way of giving places on the floor 
to local jjarty digtjitarics who failed to 
achieve selection as delegates, to wives 
of delegates, a nil to miscellaneous others 
who wish to be present at the con- 
\ention with offic ial /)rivilcges. 1 hese latent 
uses are alien socnewhai frustratc-cl when 
the: state primary laws ic'cjuire the alter¬ 
nates to be elected. 

Other Convention Participants 

In aclcliiicm to the delegates and alter¬ 
nates, eight othc:r classes of persons are im¬ 
portant in swelling the total size of the con¬ 
ventions. 

1. 'I’he convention offic:ers, from per¬ 
manent chairman to the assistant sergeants 
at arms. Even the chairman is not neces¬ 
sarily reejuired to be an accredited delegate, 
and many convention officers do not have 
delegate status. 

2. The members of the outgoing national 
committee, whose terms expire at the end 
of the convention. They are treated as offi¬ 
cials of the convention, even when they lack 
status as delegates, although they perform 
no important special functions after the con¬ 
vention has opened.^® 

3. I’he distinguished guests: party digni- 

”A ronsitlcrablc body of parliamentary law has 
accLinuiIatcil on the subject of which alternates 
may be substituted for which delegates and under 
what condilons. Cf. Clarence Cannon, Democratic 
Manual (i9r,6), pp. 28-30. 

They are also accorded many other perquisites, 
including an assigned car and driver for each mem¬ 
ber during the convention by courtesy of the auto¬ 
mobile industry, and a quota of tickets for guests. 
Usually the committee members share these facili¬ 
ties with the delegation chairmen and state party 
ofiicials from tlieir respective states, but lame-duck 


taries other than delegates who are of suffi¬ 
cient importance to claim special recogni¬ 
tion, including living ex-Presidents of the 
party, former national committee chairmen, 
and other present and former high elec¬ 
tive officials, notably governors and sena¬ 
tors who have failed to achieve delegate 
status.'^ 

/|. The members of the convention staff, 
partly taken over from the national toin- 
niittce but also expanded by temporary re¬ 
cruitment. 

5. 'I'he representatives of organized inter¬ 
est groups, who appear at the public hear¬ 
ings of the platform committees and other¬ 
wise attemjit to influence convention ac¬ 
tion; at recent conventions these iiave num¬ 
bered well into the hundreds. Many of 
them have obtained status as delegates or 
official visitors in order to enhance their 
access to convention proceedings. 

6. The representatives of press, radio, 
and television and their staffs, a group esti¬ 
mated at 2,500 in the immediate convention 
environment at Chicago in 1956, and about 
1,700 in San Francisco in the same year. 

7. The official visitors who receive the 
courtesy of a reserved scat in the galleries 
through any one of several channels: quotas 
assigned to state delegations through the 
national committee members, a quota al¬ 
lotted to the host city committee that as¬ 
sisted on financial arrangements for the 
convention, and a quota administered di¬ 
rectly by national party officials, including 
provision for the afore-mentioned distin¬ 
guished guests and for foreign diplomats 
visiting tlie convention. 

8. Other visitors. The 1956 edition of 
Cannon’s Manual still reported (page 8) 
a general admission provision; “Seats un¬ 
occupied one half hour after scheduled time 

committee members may cause friction within dele¬ 
gations by an arbitrary use of perquisites on a per¬ 
sonal basis. 

'*It should not be assumed from this listing that 
ail such persons are automatically provided with 
scats. Recognition as a distinguished guest is dis¬ 
cretionary; hence the pressure to secure formal 
title to a scat as delegate or alternate, which also 
provides greater access to others seated on the floor 
of the convention. 
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of opening of each session are thrown open 
to the public.” But even general admission, 
so-called, has been rigidly controlled by 
ticket in the recent conventions of both 
parties, with no actual admission of the 
general public. 

With this aggregation of elements, each 
of which has tended to grow, the party con¬ 
ventions have become massive affairs in¬ 
deed. If the distinguished guests, the staff, 
the interest-group representatives, the press, 
and the official visitors arc included as active 
members of the convention e jtitution; in 
the sense that all are involvec 'n its action 
and decisions, the mass of involved persons 
in the immeiliate convention environment 
usually exceeds 5,000, and was closer to 
10,000 at the Democratic convention of 
i() 56. If, however, attention is directed only 
to the delegates, alternates, and convention 
officers who lake part in the action in some 
formal or official sense, the participants in 
the Democratic national convention of 1956 
numbered about 4,500; in the Republican 
convention of the .same year, about 2,700. 

The Consequences 

Massive size has many consequences for 
an institution in which various forms of de¬ 
bate and deliberation are attempted, and in 
which decisions arc taken or authenticated 
by a formal vote. One of the first is the 
limited choice among cities at which any 
convention can be held. Halls, hotels, and 
other facilities for a convention as large as 
that held by the Democrats at Chicago in 
1956 are available at only two or three loca¬ 
tions in the entire country. Moreover, the 
delegations from New York, California, and 
Pennsylvania in 1956 could not hold a full 
delegation meeting in a space accommodat¬ 
ing fewer than about 250 persons. In that 
year more than 20 Democratic and 7 Re¬ 
publican delegations required meeting 
space accommodating 100 persons or more. 

The decision-making process within dele¬ 
gations is hampered by factors of size in 
many different ways. Greater size means less 
privacy in any discussion where all members 


take part. More formality is necessary; par¬ 
liamentary procedures that would be ridicu¬ 
lous in a delegation of 12 become impera¬ 
tive is one of 250. Large unwieldy dele¬ 
gations are more dependent upon their 
leadership fr)r information, for estimates 
of the situation, and for clarification of 
alternatives. Inevitably they tend to leave 
decision-making to the leaders on all mat¬ 
ters other than those that can he avlapted 
to settlement through a cumbersome voting 
process. Individual delegations, as well as 
the convention as a whf»lc, provid<> apt il¬ 
lustrations of Madison’s prinri]>lc; 

. . . iliat in all legislative assemblies (he greater 
the number composing them may be, the fewer 
will be the men who will in fact direct their 
proceedings.'® 

The states that were prevented by their 
primary laws or other technicalities from 
doubling the size of their tlelcgations to the 
Democratic national convention of 1956 
W'ere probably fortunate, so far as the eflec- 
tiveness of their representation at the con 
vention was concerned. 

In the action of the convention proper 
while in session, massive size has other con¬ 
sequences, some of which arc more obvious 
than others. Disorder, confusion, and a 
high noLse level are not nece.ssarily the di¬ 
rect result of size, but great size makes it 
more difficult to deal with these traditional 
aspects of convention behavior, themselves 
enhanced by size. All forms of debate and 
deliberation arc influenced by the noise 
level and other ])hysical aspects of the situa¬ 
tion inside the hall. The formal proceed¬ 
ings lend to consist of a series of set speeches 
from the rostrum, beating against the back¬ 
ground of noise throughout the hall. Some¬ 
times members of the convention follow 
speeches from the rostrum with close at¬ 
tention, and .sometimes the give and take 
of debate between rostrum and floor is 
closely followed. These occasions comprise 
a relatively small portion of the total period 
during which any convention is in session, 
although they can be of critical importance. 

”T/«<r Federalist, No. 58. 
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During the rest of the time, the only ob¬ 
viously effective forms of deliberation are 
the small group discussions in which the ac¬ 
tive members of the convention seem to be 
continuously involved, on the floor and 
olT. 

Small group discussions and dtdegalion 
deliberations are linked together during a 
convention through a (nmplex network of 
itifornial cftmtnuuicalion. Most of llic lime, 
the leaders and othet iudix idiials who need 
to keep in touch with ea<h oilier are able 
to do so; hut si/e and co/igestiori iVeqiieiUly 
lend to hrenkdown in coninitmicnlion be¬ 
tween t/ieiu at cr/ii’c.'iJ inonieuts. I'loor lend¬ 
ers resort to sif>nnling devices, ^^es.sages ate 
sent by runners, who may or may not suc¬ 
ceed in getting through to their oitjectives. 
Even the telephone w'as jtressed into service 
as a means for communication between 
floor and rostrum at the conventions in 
«9rA 

The consequences of cxce.ssivc si/o arc es¬ 
pecially apparent in the voting |>raeti<cs 
of the conventions. Questions aic settled 
as often as jwssiblc by taking the “ayes” and 
“noes,” but the voice vote is a hazardous 
instrument of decision in .so large and noisy 
a meeting. Routine matters and some not 
so routine arc often gaveled through, one 
after another, with the hall in disortler and 
no one listening or actually voting. On con- 
trosersial questions put to vote during the 
course of debate, a voice vote does in fact 
occur, but unless the vote is strongly one¬ 
sided, including the galleries, the outcome 
is apt to be in doubt. The chair then de¬ 
cides the i.ssue, subject to an appeal for a 
roll call which may or may not be obtained, 
even if desired by the requisite number of 
delegations. 

Roll call votes remain as the recourse 
rvhen it is essential to obtain a vote that 
will be accepted as valid. Even these involve 
special problems in achieving accuracy— 
when some delegations have fractional 
votes, when the issue put to vote is unclear, 
and when the hall is in di.sorder. All of 
thc.se conditions have repeatedly occurred 
in Democratic conventions, with the result 


that the votes as eventually announced were 
in some instances undoubtedly incorrcc t, al¬ 
though not so incorrect as to change tin 
outcome.”** Even in the recent Republican 
conventions, smaller in size, with no frac¬ 
tional votes, and on the whole somewhat 
more orderly, the process of securing an ac¬ 
curate roll call vote remains a difficidt one-. 
Many delegations have their own internal 
troubles in securing an accurate vote to re¬ 
port. Delegation polling occurs frccpicnily, 
witli argument over which alternates are re¬ 
placing which absent delegates. All of the 
pfoblcms are magnified by size and noise, 
and in some ca.se.s disproportionately. 

All of the various categories of indi¬ 
viduals who participate in the total com¬ 
plex of convention activity have some per¬ 
sonal or institutional reason for being pres- 
cnt. Probably all contribute in some degree 
to the operations of the nominating |)roccs.s 
and of the party system. The work of the 
con\entions involves so many people so di¬ 
rectly that it would be difficult indeed to 
])revent these gatherings from taking on 
massive size. 

.Admitting all this, it would seem that in 
1952 both conventions were so big as to be 
pushing clo.se to the limits of operational 
feasibility, in part because of the new pres¬ 
sures fc^r television working space and the 
intensity of popular interest in that year. 
At the Democratic convention of 1956 the 
problems of massive size were rather clearly 
out of hand. Hence it would seem that both 
parties need to give thought to all of the 
various means by which they might clarify 
the various classes of representation at the 
conventions, while improving the internal 
structure of the convention as a working or¬ 
ganization. Many suggestions could be 
made, of which perhaps four proposals may 
merit mention here: 

Authorize each delegation to appoint 
from three to five delegation consultants, 
to be seated with the delegation on the 
floor of the convention. 

Return the Democratic convention to a 

’•See, for example, David, Moos, and Goldman, 
op. cit., Vol. 1, pp. 143, 148. 
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delegate slrcnglh no larger than its recently 
authorized voting strength by eliminating 
all provision lor delegates carrying only a 
fractional vote. 

Eliminate all provision for alternates ex- 
< ('j)t as replacements for delegates-elect who 
fail to appear at the convention, and Avho 
are theieupon replaced for the duration of 
the convention. 

Allocate to the states the space previously 
required for seating the alternates to be 
used for official visitors, under control of 
tlie delegations through theif chairmen. 

The reas(ms for these s.ig^estions are 
probably self-cviileni. In regai vl to the first 
jiroposal, however, it should be noted that 
while much of the pressure for delegation 
enlargement comes from state politicos who 
are seeking places, mere enlargement of 
authorized quotas does not necessarily have 
the effect of including the persons who are 
most likely to be needed for actual advice 
when questions arise. An open provision 
for delegation consultants would seem more 
likely to have this effect, since it avoids the 
complications of state primary laws and 
other limitations on slate-making that apply 
to the voting members of a delegation. As 
to the third suggestion—the complete elimi¬ 
nation of alternates who are not actually re¬ 
placing delegates—it is submitted that the 
surplus alternates are for the most part 
supernumerary visitors and observers from 
the state. But the formal selection ma¬ 
chinery for alternates, especially when they 
must be elected in the primaries, generally 
fails to assemble the visitors who could be 
most useful to the delegation and to the 
state. 

In each national party, there seems to be 
a growing discrepancy between the neces¬ 
sities of long-term institutional integrity 
and survival, on the one hand, and on the 
other the pressure of expediency and short- 
range gains, with dangerous over-expansion 
as the result. The forces of expediency have 
many arguments at their disposal: the im¬ 
portance of the campaign-rally function of 
the conventions; the desirability of involv¬ 
ing as many active party workers and con¬ 
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tributors as possible; the usefulness of hav¬ 
ing ample patronage available in the form 
of convention scats for distribution to the 
faithful; the desirability of coiiquoinising 
Slate parly fights by taking both lactions to 
the convention and having bolli of them 
.seated; and no doubt others. 

But there are limits, presumably, beyamd 
w'hich the practical operation of the: (on- 
ventions cannot be impaired without en¬ 
dangering institutional success or even sur¬ 
vival. In recent decades the Repid)lican 
party has clearly done a better job in pro¬ 
tecting the integrity of its central party in¬ 
stitutions than the Democratic, where the 
actions in preparation for the 1956 conven¬ 
tion were in especially flagrant disregard of 
ju'aclical needs. But in neither j)arly is the 
record good enough to deserve commenda¬ 
tion. 

Most political institutions that survive 
and betome long-lived develop their own 
core of elder statesmen w'ho guard the in¬ 
stitutional traditions. It is the function of 
such men to remind those of shorter 
memories of what will be sacrificed if con¬ 
cessions are made to the expediency of the 
moment. By such means a degree of equi¬ 
librium may be maintained: without it, sur¬ 
vival becomes doubtful. 

The conventions are esi)ccially in need of 
this kind of service in view' of their com¬ 
plexity, short duration, and characteristic 
intermittency. They have indeed benefited 
greatly from a core of presiding officers, par¬ 
liamentarians, and sergeants at arms, many 
of whom have occupied these critical posts 
successively in as many as three or four con¬ 
ventions after an earlier career of regular 
convention attendance. But the parties do 
not seem to have developed the kind of far¬ 
sighted leadership that was responsible for 
stabilizing the size of the House of Repre¬ 
sentatives at 435 members and holding it 
at that level for nearly half a century. More 
of this kind of leadershij) would seem to be 
needed in the future if the conventions are 
to continue to perform their present func¬ 
tions and to endure as permanent features 
in the American political system. 
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Presidenlial Primary Systems and Their Effects 


AS REPRESKN'l ATIVE instilutions, 
tlu‘ j>ai ly conveniions raise the classic issues, 
theoretical and practical, on the relation¬ 
ship hetwecii a representative and his con¬ 
stituents. Is the delegate a mere agent, carry¬ 
ing a rnandale ol detailed instructions to 
which he is firmly committed in advance? 
Or is he supposed to embody the conscience 
of a certain constituency, with a mandate to 
exercise his judgment in accordance with his 
own view of his constituents' best interests? 
Or, if he finds himself in a minority posi¬ 
tion, at what point, if any, does it become 
permissible or obligatory to submerge the 
desires ol his constituents, and possibly his 
own, for the sake of the unity of the whole 
body? 

All of these issues were apparent in the 
early years of the national conventions, but 
they took on a new and sharper form with 
the invention of the jjresidential primaries. 
The primaries originated in an effort to 
bring the presidential nominating process 
under the fullest measure of popular con¬ 
trol. Carried to its conclusion, the impulse 
behind certain types of primary would have 
turned the party conventions into rubber- 
stamp devices as mechanical as the electoral 
college. 

Presidential primaries have been shaped 
in respciiise to many conflicting motivations 
as they evolved. They still have the effect 
of binding many delegates with specific 
mandates for convention voting, but they 
also have otlier effects. It is possible to sus¬ 
pect that their indirect and even unin¬ 
tended effects may be more important in 
placing bounds on convention action than 
the results that are mo» t overt and conspicu¬ 


ous. In any event, if the nominating process 
as a whole in its present form is to be under¬ 
stood, some effort must be made to under¬ 
stand the effects of tlic primaries. "I'hey add 
greatly to the complexity of the process, 
even though primaries were held in only 
nineteen states in 1956. 

Part of the reason for this complicating 
effect is the fact that, at one time or another 
and in one j^lacc or another, primaries have 
embodied almost all known theories for 
mandating a representative—even to the fre¬ 
quent inclusion of inconsistent tlieories in 
the same statute. Hence, although the j)res- 
ent chapter is concerned primarily with the 
evolution, operation, and present status of 
the ])resideniial primary laws, it seems de¬ 
sirable to begin wdth some exploration of 
the theory of mandates and its applications 
to the presidential nominating process. 

The Nature of Mandates and 
Delegate Commitments 

Mandates are the instructions, express or 
implied, that are given by an authoritative 
constituency to its chosen representative. 
Some mandates are affirmative in content, 
others take the character of a veto. But 
basically the term “mandate” refers to the 
obligations laid on a representative by his 
relationship to his constituents. Those 
obligations, however, must be understood 
and w’eighed with full regard for how 
clearly they may have been expressed by 
the constituency and accepted by the rep¬ 
resentative. 

A mandate may be express or implied. In 
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the presidential nominating process, express 
mandates often take the form of resolutions 
adopted in a state party convention or of 
statutory instructions arising out of a presi¬ 
dential preference jirimary. Implied man¬ 
dates, on the other hand, may be read into 
the situation in which a would-be delegate 
has made known informally his presidential 
piefcrencc while campaigning for a place 
on a delegation, or even has run as a known 
“conservative” or “liberal.” If elected, the 
delegate tan treat his electoral success as an 
implied mandate to stand by I'is previously 
indicated preference. Whether express or 
implied, mandates are relatively easy to in¬ 
terpret—so long as the situation to which 
they apply remains unchanged. After a 
change, such as an unexpectedly poor show¬ 
ing by the preferred candidate or a shift in 
his position on some important issue, the 
mandate is often either voided or made 
difficult to interpret. 

A mandate is affirmative when it directs 
the delegate to seek a specific goal. A can¬ 
didate for delegate in California, for ex¬ 
ample, is required by law to declare his 
presidential preference and to pledge his 
support for that preference, if elected, to 
the best of his judgment and ability. A man¬ 
date is negative when it directs the delegate 
to take an attitude of firm opposition in the 
convention, such as voting to the end 
against a particularly unacceptable can¬ 
didate or measure. In 1948 the Democratic 
state convention of Mississippi imposed a 
clearly negative mandate when it instructed 
its delegates to withdraw from the national 
convention “unless they secure an unbroken 
and complete assurance that the Party and 
its nominees for President and Vice Presi¬ 
dent will fight against the wilful invasion 
of States’ rights as urged by President Tru¬ 
man in his Civil Rights message to the 
Congress.”^ 

A mandate may be definite and specific or 
broad and general. In the national conven¬ 
tions, delegates must act on a considerable 
variety of questions, not all of which can 

’ DNC, Proceedings, 1948, pp. 108-04. 


be clearly seen in advance; constituencies 
obviously cannot instruct their representa¬ 
tives ahead of time on all the possible de¬ 
cisions that may have to be made. But the 
presidential nominating act has a special 
pre-eminence as the main feature of con¬ 
vention business, and here specific instruc¬ 
tions are common. On any other subject 
definite mandates are infrequent. Wlien 
they do occur they indicate the high jtrior- 
ity that the constituency is placing on the 
i.ssue in question. Southern delegations in 
recetit years have repeatedly arrived at 
Democratic national conventions with over¬ 
riding instructions on the issues of civil 
rights. There have been other historic oc¬ 
casions on which great popular issues have 
produced mandates that dominated conven¬ 
tion proceedings. 

Mandates also vary in the degree to 
which they may be considered valid or in¬ 
valid. In any ultimate sense, no mandate is 
valid unless it represents an intentional act 
of informed judgment by the const!tuenr.’ 
and clearly conveys that judgment to the 
representative. Mandates may be binding 
in a purely legal sense without meeting 
either of these tests. One of the important 
faults of certain types of presidential pri¬ 
mary is the frequency with which they seem 
to give more or less accidental mandates 
that arc legally binding, but that do not 
necessarily represent an informed constit¬ 
uency judgment or may even be inconsist¬ 
ent w'ith it. 

Historical Evolution, 
of Legislative Mandates 

The idea of the mandate is an ancient 
one. It has been much debated throughout 
the history of representative institutions, so 
much so that there is almost no aspet t of 
the problem as it arises in connection with 
the party conventions that has not been pre¬ 
viously considered in some other context. 
The experience in other times and places 
may not all be relevant to the peculiar situ¬ 
ation of the political convention, but it 
would seem impossible to disregard that ex- 
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pencncc without examining it at least 
brielly. 

Theories of strict representation were 
ronimon in the early clays of European par¬ 
liaments and their prototypes. I’he Spanish 
Cortes of the Middle Ages, for cxam{)lc, had 
what was known as the “imperative man¬ 
date.’’ But an opposite doclrhie, emphasiz¬ 
ing the representative’s duty to the whole 
nation and the incompatibility of following 
instructions from the individual consfiluen- 
c/cs, was proclaiwcd it} the Frcucli revolu¬ 
tionary assembly of J789. Throughout the 
nineteenth century European liberal 
tiiought leaned heavily in the direction of a 
principle of “free” representation—freedom, 
that is, from the specific instructions of par¬ 
ticular constituencies. 

A similar evolution occurred in British 
parliamentary institutions. The House of 
Commons was originally regarded as a 
group of loyal subjects assembled to peti¬ 
tion the Crown on behalf of local interests. 
The members were thought of as “dele¬ 
gates,” bound to their constituents by firm 
instructions wherever feasible. This con¬ 
cept, moreover, was stated in increasingly 
rigid terms during the seventeenth century 
as the doctrine of the radical Puritans, the 
“Ccvellers.” They believed that the consti¬ 
tution should restrict the powers of the rep¬ 
resentatives rather than the powers of the 
peo]>le; that any position of power ought 
to be elective; that the popular majority 
w’as the best indicator of the will of the 
people; tliat a representative ought to fol¬ 
low the instructions of his constituents; 
and that representatives should therefore 
be subject to frequent election and to the 
referendum and recall. These doctrines, 
brought to America by some of the earliest 
colonists, were of great importance during 
the formative years of the republic, were 
central to the Populist thought of the late 
nineteenth century, and are still widely 
held. 

In England, however, representatives of 
the landed nobility and of the commercial 
classes were busily engaged throughout the 
eighteenth century in developing a legisla¬ 


tive oligarchy acting through the minislcis 
of the Cabinet. Their object was to clia' 
lenge the Crown as the chief .spokesman and 
interprelev of the national will. It was in 
this vein that Edmund Burke addressed the 
voters of Bristol in 1774, when he spoke ol 
Parliament as “a deliberative assembly ol 
one nation, with one interest, that of the 
whole.” He opposed the tide of radicalism 
that had taken up the Levellers’ conception 
of strict instructions. He favored the idea of 
virtual representation in these words: 

It ought to be the happiness and glory of a 
repi-escniativc, to live in the strictest union, the 
closest correspondence, and the most unreserved 
rominuiiication with his constituents. . .. To de¬ 
liver an o{>iuion, is the right of all men; that of 
coiisiituonts is a weighty and respectable opinion, 
which a representative ought always to rejoice to 
hear; and which he ought always most seriously 
lo consider. But authoritative instructions: 
matulntcs issued, which the member is bound 
blindly and implicitly to obey, to vote and argue 
for, ihongli contrary to the clearest conviction of 
his judgment and conscience; these are things 
iiueriy unknown to the laws of tliis land, and 
which arise from a fundamental mistake of the 
whole order and tenour of our constitution. 

The Burkian principle was of great im¬ 
portance during the nineteenth-century evo¬ 
lution of British parliamentary institutions. 
Similar principles were advocated in 
America, but never obtained so dominant a 
place. In fact, several of the early state con¬ 
stitutions, including that of West Virginia 
as late as 1872, contained provisions looking 
to the direct instruction of members of the 
lcgi.slaturc. Jefferson, Madison, and Hamil¬ 
ton debated the issue during the formative 
years of the federal government, with Jeffer¬ 
son on the side of the Levellers and Madi¬ 
son and Hamilton opposed. In the F’irst 
Congress, a proposal to include the right to 
instruct as one of the provisions in the pro- 
po.sed Bill of Rights was voted down 41 to 
lo.^* Federalist theory from the first held to 
the principle of virtual representation for 
members of the House of Representatives. 

* “Speech to the Electors of Bristor* (1774), in 
Edmund Burke, Works, Vol. 2, p. 12. 

•Alfred de Grazia, Public and Republic (1951) 
FP- 99 * 123 - 
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ScrKiUjrs, however, were considered the ani- 
h.'issadors of the states whose legislatures 
had elected them; for several decades, the 
right of the state legislatures to instruct was 
generally recognized and frequently used. 
FAentually the Whig party opposed the 
doctrine of instruction for scnaiois, and it 
gradually fell into disuse. 

By the end of the nineteenth century, 
pf)lili(al organizations and pressure groups 
w'cre affecting the theory of legislative rep¬ 
resentation. Members of legislative bodies 
seemed to have been freed frojn the direct 
insti uctiotis of their constitueiv, iCs only to 
surrender their personal judgment to other 
and more unsuitable masters. As the twen¬ 
tieth century opened, public, resentment was 
rising against the “machines” and the “in¬ 
terests.” The primary election, the initia¬ 
tive, the referendum, and the recall came 
into vogue as devices for the restoration of 
a measure of direct democracy. After trial, 
all of these devices were found somewhat 
wanting; and the ])tcsent status of the legis¬ 
lator’s rclationshij) to his constituency is 
not easily summarized. 

The modern legislator evidently lives in a 
pluralistic universe in which the implied or 
overt mandates of his political party, of his 
own faction within the party, of the interest 
groups that may defeat him if he defies 
them, and of the constituency that he rep¬ 
resents—all may press upon him at once. 
In the end he has to make his own decisions 
on what mandate, if any, to follow; and 
there seems to be a general hope that he 
wull be guided by conscience, good judg¬ 
ment, and a sound view of the national in¬ 
terest. But the Puritan theory of strict rep¬ 
resentation, with the corollary that the con¬ 
stituency should hold meetings to adopt 
specific instructions, seems in legislative 
matters to be about as far removed from the 
present era as the imperative mandate of 
the Spanish Cortes. It is still present in the 
attitude of many state parties toward their 
delegates to their national convention.^ 

‘Much of the previous discussion is based upon 
the previously cited work by Alfred de Grazia, which 
is in some ways the most generally useful study of 


Precedents of the Electoral College 

While ihc pioblem of mandates and of 
representation has been debated ntavnly in 
connection wilh legislatures, it arises in 
many other situations, among them con¬ 
stitutional convent ions and the elections of 
executives—Piesidenls. governors, or mayors. 
For jirescnf piuposes, the analogies and 
precedents of the elettoral college have a 
special importance. 

The electoral college was not originally 
intended as an instrument of diiect democ¬ 
racy. It was designed as an institution for 
the virtual repre.senlation of the jieople in 
the choice of a President. .As .Alexander 
Hamilton put it; 

... a small numbc;r of persons, sclectcxl by their 
fellow citizens from the general ina.ss, will be 
most likely to po.s,sess the itifonnution and cli.s- 
cernment requisite to so coinplicated an investi¬ 
gation.® 

The Constitution did tiot specify which 
“fellow citizens” woidd choose the requisite 
“small number of persons,” but it was gen¬ 
erally assumed that they, like the senators, 
would be elected by the state legislatures. 
But even in 1792 five of the fifteen states 
chose all their presidential electors in popu¬ 
lar elections. By 1828 all but two of the 
then twenty-four states were doing so." 

The theory of virtual representation in 
the electoral college, with the electors exer¬ 
cising their personal judgment, was a dead 
letter from the first. There was an early 
period of confusion in the vice-presidential 
part of the voting, which made necessary 
the Twelfth Amendment of the Constitu¬ 
tion. But the first two groups of electors 
were clearly intended to elect George Wash¬ 
ington to the Presidency; and by the lime 

die theory and history of representation for Ameri¬ 
cans; see also, in the Encyclopaedia of the Social 
Sciences, the articles “Constituency,” by William Seal 
Carpenter, and “Representation," by Francis W. 
Coker and Carlton C. Rodee; and Alice M. Holden, 
“The Imperative Mandate in the Spanish Cortes 
of the Middle Age.s," American Political Science Re¬ 
view, V'ol. 24 (Nov. i9.s(o), pp. 886-912. 

“ The Federalist, No. *68. 

* U. S. Bureau of the Census, Historical Statistics 
of the United States (> 949 ), PP- 283, 288. 
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of the third election the party system was 
well enough established to produce an or¬ 
dered choice between alternative candi¬ 
dates, with all electors firmly committed in 
advance. 

The only ocension on which prcshlcnlial 
electors in any substantial number have 
used their own judgment was created by the 
death oC Horace Greeley in iSys, after his 
defeat in the election and before the elec¬ 
toral college had met. The Democratic 
■)artv was badiv disorgani/ed, and the C»ree- 
ley electors received no authoritative guid- 
awce.TYiev sciiuered lYieii vole tout 

v;vvV\ s<^r[ve voles T\ot CASt. In. 
\^\^,AN\ve\\ v\ee-\^Tesu\enUA\ 

eAYvCivOVAVe, SVvevmAn, d\eA a \evi 

dA^’s before ihe election, the Republican 
national committee named Nicltolas Mur¬ 
ray lUulcr to the vacancy. The eight electors 
of I lie defeated Republican party accepted 
tfieir niandaie acconlingly and eventually 
cast their ballots for Butler. 1 ‘liis type of 
case, in which the electors might suddenly 
be called upon to exercise great responsibil¬ 
ity in the choice of President or Vice Presi¬ 
dent, has not so far occurred in a winning 
party. 

In 1876 the outcome of the disjnited 
Hayes-'rildcn election hung upon a single 
electoral vote. James Russell I.owell, chosen 
as a Hayes elector, was urged to resolve the 
dispute by casting his vote for Tilden. He 
declined, saying: 

In my own judgment I have no dioice, and am 
lK)und in honor to vote for Hayes, as the people 
who chose me expected me to do. They did not 
choose me because thcry had confidence in iiiy 
judgment, l)ut because they tliought they knew 
what that judgment would be. If I had told them 
that 1 should vote for I’ilden, they would never 
have nominated me. It is a plain question of 
trust.^ 

Of the many thousands of presidential 
electors who have cast their ballots sinc:c 
the adoption of the 'I'welfth Amendment in 

’ l.cttcT to Leslie Stephen in Horace E. Scudder, 
Jatnrs Russrll Lowell (1901). Vol. 2, as cited by Ruth 
C. Silva, "State Law on the Nomination, Election, 
and Instruction of Presidential Electors,*' American 
Political Science Review, Vol. 42 (June 1948), p. 527, 
footnote 24. 


1804, only a few have failed to vote for the 
presidential candidates to whom it was as¬ 
sumed they were committed, and none of 
these affected the outcome. State election 
law.s now generally a.ssume a strict mandate 
binding the electors. This is so much the 
case that the ballot in about half the states 
carries, not the electors’ names, hut only 
the names of the presidential and vire-presi- 
dential candidates to whom the cle< tors are 
e<»mmitted. Yet within recent years the 
Sujjrcme C.'oiirt has reaffirmed the legal 
right of the elector to vote as he secs fit.' 
The e\ecvov’s uvAud.vie thus remaitis es¬ 
sentially a matter of moral obligation, no(- 
WYthstanCimg; the express provisions of some 
state \aws.® 11 the e\eclors were ever to exer- 

*Ray V. lilair, 345 U. S. 154, 214 (1952). In this 
rase, the Court upheld the right of the elector to 
vote as he saw fit if elected: but it also upheld the 
right of thc! Democratic state committee of Alabama 
to rccpiiic a loyalty pledge of Democratic candidates 
for elector before placing them on the primary bal¬ 
lot. It was this pledge that was taken, and violated, 
by the Alabama Democratic elector who failed to 
vote for Stevenson in 1956. 

® According to Professor Ruth C. Silva, writing in 
1948, “The last lime an elector failed to follow his 
‘instructions’ was in 1820, when William Pliimer 
of New Hampshire cast his electoral ballot for 
Adams and Rush instead of voting for Monroe and 
ronikins.” Op, cit,, p. 527, footnote 24. Writing in 
1955, Ralph M. (ioldman stated: “Out of the 12,403 
votes fast in the electoral college between 1820 and 
1952, inclusive, only 5 have been cast contrary to 
instruction: by 1 New Hampshire elector in 1820 
(for Adams instead of Monroe), by 3 New York 
electors in 1824 (for Clay's opponents), and by 1 
’Tennessee elector in 1948 (for I’hurmond instead of 
Truman).'' See Hearings . . . Committee on the 
Judiciary, U. S. Senate (1955). Nomination and Elec¬ 
tion of President and Vice President, p. 461. In the 
1956 case noted in footnote 8, an Alabama elector 
cast his vote for Walter B. Jones instead of Adlai E. 
Stevenson. 

A systematic review of presidential election re¬ 
turns, popular and electoral, will turn up a number 
of cases in which the electoral vote is divided, with 
some portion inconsistent with the reported popular 
vote. These cases seem to have resulted, in most in¬ 
stances, from election systems in which the names 
of all candidates for elector were printed on the 
ballot and were voted on separately, with minor 
variations in the vote for different members of the 
same electoral slate. The Republican party is 
credited with carrying Maryland in 1904, for ex¬ 
ample, but actually elected only a single Republican 
elector, the Democrats winning seven electors in an 
election reportedly decided by 51 votes. Similar in¬ 
stances happened repeatedly in California before it 
changed its ballot system. See £. £. Robinson, The 
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cise their constitutional rights on any scale 
sufficient to affect the outcome of an election, 
the foundations of tlie government would be 
shaken and the movement ff)r electoral 
college reform would probably become ir¬ 
resistible.^^ 

I’he doctrine of. popular election of elec¬ 
tors, rigid instructions, and strict rcjiresen- 
lation has thus become so firmly established 
for the electoral college that in general it 
results in cle< tion of the President by a vote 
of the people. lUit the operations of the sys¬ 
tem arc still controversial, and mainly be- 
(ause of another feature, not retjuired by the 
Constitution, but of early origin. This is the 
|)ractice of electing the slates of electors on 
a state-wide, winner-take-all basis. This 
seemed natural enough when the election 
was by the state legislature, but the practice 
was tarried over into the many states where 
the electors were elected by the people. 
Three states in 1792 provided for the elec¬ 
tion of electors separately by congressional 
districts, thus allowing representation for 
any minority interests that might be strong 
in particular localities. For about forty years 
a few states continued this practice, but it 

Presidential Vote. i8^-ujj2 (1934), p. ,3. footnote, 
and 1 ables 2 and 10; W. Dean Burnham, Presi¬ 
dential liallots. i 8 j 6 -j 8 p 2 (1955). Tables 4 and 6. 
Kobmson and Burnham include notes explaining the 
discrepancies between popular and electoral votes in 
some instances but not all. For 1892, see George 
Hannon Knolcs, The Presidential Campaign and 
klection of 18^2 (1942), p. 229. These sources sug¬ 
gest that at least one of the North Dakota electors 
voted contrary to his inslruciioiis in 1892. A suf- 
iicient amount of searching might find other in¬ 
stances that have been overlooked. 

"Schemes for using the electors in (his way have 
nonetheless been actively debated in southern Demo¬ 
cratic circles in recent years. What was said to be 
South-wide plan would free the electors of several 
slates from their obligation to a party candidate 
when the action of the convention in choosing a 
candidate was displeasing. The basis for the plan 
was provided in Georgia. Alabama, and South Caro¬ 
lina by legislation under which the ballot would 
carry merely the lists of presidential electors under 
their respective party labels, without putting the 
names of the presidential and vice-presidential 
candidates on the ballot, presumably leaving the 
electors subject to instruction by the party authori¬ 
ties in their respective states. See “The Blank Ballot 
—Souths Secret Weapon for 1960,“ U. S. News & 
World Report, April 11, 1958, pp. 67-69. 


was never popular and eventually disap¬ 
peared entirely. 

The result is that every slate usually votes 
as a unit in the elecioral college. The ma¬ 
jority scmimcni. within every state is thus 
over repvcseutec\, while, the minority senti¬ 
ment receives no representation at a\\.T\\\s 
acids to the distortion ot the popular vc^te 
in the electoral ccdlege; there would be 
some distortion in any event because of 
other features. "I'he unit voting aspect ol 
the situation is generally Vte\d to enhance 
the importance of the largest states in elcT- 
loral college voting.^- Recent alienipts to 
amend the constitutional provisions on elec- 
lion of the President have been largely con¬ 
centrated on efforts to change this feature 
of the system. 

Relevance of the Analogies 

Customs already established in the Con¬ 
gress and the electoral college were ))ower- 
I’ully influential in the original formation of 
the party conventions. Within each party, 
for example, each state w^as given the same 
relative voting strengtii in the party conven¬ 
tions as in the clectcnal college, which in 
turn was the sum of the votes previously al¬ 
lotted to it in the Senate and House. 

There were some inescapable difl'ereiices. 
Congress and the electoral college were de¬ 
signed to be representative of the national 
population as a whole. But neither party 
convention could hope to be representative 
of more tliaii a part of the population—a 
part, moreover, that was likely to be inde- 

Michigan provided for separate district elections 
of presidential electors in 1891 and split its electoral 
vote 9 to 5 in 1892. I’he law was later changed to 
return to the present system. Sec Silva, op. cit., p. 526, 
footnote 21. 

As noted in our footnote 9, a state may divide its 
electoral vote even when all electors arc elected by 
state-wide vote, if electors are voted on individually. 

This is the result of minor amounts of split-ticket 
voting or of failure by some voters to mark their bal¬ 
lots completely. At least ten states have recently per¬ 
mitted split-ticket voting for presidential electors. 

(Ibid., p. 527.) 

“It also tends to enhance the apparent popular 
mandate of the President by generally giving him a 
much higher per cent of the electoral college “score" 
than of the actual popular vote. 
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terminate in size, shifting in composition, 
and unequally dislribuled throughout the 
nation. The conventions also have lacked 
the public, authoritative character of Con¬ 
gress and the electoral college. Notwith¬ 
standing their importance, tliey are still 
the product of informal action by loosely 
constituted, voluntary associations, un¬ 
regulated and to a large extent unrecog¬ 
nized in federal law. From this point of 
view they lack the formal legitimacy of the 
constitutionally established parts of the 
political system. Yet they have a legitimacy 
of their own because of their antiquity, the 
stability of their basic procedures, and their 
authoritative position in the nominating 
process. 

In view of the pre-eminence of the 
nominating function, the conventions arc 
obviously closer to the electoral college 
than to Congress. But there are at least 
three major differences. 

First, the electoral college has been able 
to operate under a system of strict man¬ 
dates, in part because it has an escape clause 
from the deadlock that results when no can¬ 
didate has a majority: the decision is simply 
transferred to the House of Representatives. 
The party conventions do not have this 
option; if the party is to stay alive, its con¬ 
vention must choose, however diflicult the 
choice may be. 

Second, even if the electors were to at¬ 
tempt the solution of a deadlock, the fact 
that they meet separately in the several 
states would prevent the kirul of negotia¬ 
tion that is essential for a final choice when 
mandates, strictly interpreted, prove un¬ 
workable. The conventions were organized 
to make possible just such negotiation and 
abandonment of unworkable mandates, and 
on the assumption that this would be neces¬ 
sary on at least some occasions. 

Third, the electoral college has usually 
been presented with a choice between only 
two candidates with electoral votes, one of 
whom was certain to have a majority if all 
votes were cast. The conventions, whenever 
the nomination is not a foregone conclu¬ 
sion, usually begin their balloting with sev¬ 


eral candidates; the choice, in fact, may 
never be clearly limited to two leading can¬ 
didates, and frequently there are good rea¬ 
sons why it should not be. When two lead¬ 
ing candidates do appear, it may also be¬ 
come appaient that if either is nominated 
the party will be so split as to lose the elec¬ 
tion. It then becomes necessary, if the party 
is not to throw away its chance of success, to 
find a third candidate and nominate him. 

For all of these reasons, it would seem 
likely that strict mandates would often 
prove unworkable in the party conventions; 
and this in fact has been the case. In this 
respect, the party conventions rc.scmble 
legislatures more than they do the electoral 
college. Moreover, in addition to the nomi¬ 
nations, the conventions take action on 
other matters much like the action of a leg¬ 
islature. 

Evolution toward implied rather than ex¬ 
press mandates and toward virtual rather 
than strict rejircscntation may be almost 
as characteristic of the conventions as of the 
legislatures. But if the tendency does exist 
for the conventions, it exists in spite of a 
widespread desire for popular control and 
it is mainly caused by the difficulty of im¬ 
posing such control. The conventions arc 
not unique in this respect. The dilemma is 
one that has been characteristic of most 
representative institutions. 

Origins of Presidential Primary Laws 

Most, but not all, of the elections that 
have come to be known as presidential pri¬ 
maries involve both the choice of delegates 
and some opportunity for an expression of 
preference among presidential candidates. 
When a primary includes both features, the 
relationships between them are complex 
and variable. 

The first known occasion on which na¬ 
tional convention delegates were elected in 
a public primary occurred in Florida in 
1904, under general legislation empower¬ 
ing party authorities of any recognized poli¬ 
tical party to hold primary elections. Demo- 
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cratic delegates in that state were thereafter 
elected in primaries.’® In 1906, Pennsyl¬ 
vania enacted general legislation on pri¬ 
mary elections and provided for the election 
of district delegates; the provision was dis¬ 
regarded in 1908 but used in 1912.’'* 

'I’hc first law directed mainly at the elec¬ 
tion of delegates, however, seems to have 
been the one enacted in Wisconsin in 1905. 
It made no provision for any form of presi¬ 
dential preference, but the victory by fol¬ 
lowers of Senator Robert M. La Follette 
sent a delegation to the Republican na¬ 
tional convention of 1908 with a strong set 
of im])]ied mandates: they fought harcl for 
the entire Progressive credo in the platform 
proceedings. In 1910, Oregon enacted a 
measure providing both for the direct elec¬ 
tion of all delegates and for taking a presi¬ 
dential j)refercncc vote for their guidance. 
This statute was hailed as part of the Pro¬ 
gressive movement of the times. It also pro¬ 
vided a formula that was seized upon by the 
supporters of ex-President Theodore Roose¬ 
velt in their campaign to un.seat President 
Taft. The result was a wave of legislation 
that made it possible to hold some form of 
presidential primary in fourteen states in 
1912. 

By 1916 the number of states holding 
presidential primaries had grown to at least 
twenty-two.’® Thereafter the number de- 

“ Manning J. Dauer (with others), "Toward a 
Model State Presidential Primary I.aw,” American 
Political Science Review, Vol. 50 (March 1956), pp. 
138-53, at p. 143. Prior to the publication of this 
article most authorities were under the impression 
that the Crst presidential primary was held in Wis¬ 
consin in igo8. On the matter of continuity since 
1904, a letter from Professor Dauer (April 3, 1958) 
cited the Florida Times Union (Jacksonville) for 
May 11, 30, June 27, 1908, April 29, May 10, June 7, 
1912, June 6, 1916, and the Report of the Secretary 
of Slate of the State of Florida (1916), p. 331, and 
subsequent reports of Florida secretaries of slate. 
Runoff primaries for delegates were held in some 
cases in 1908 and igi2. 

“Louise Overacker, The Presidential Primary 
(1926), p. 11. 

“Ibid., p. 209, for 1912-1924 lists. Florida should 
be added to these lists on the basis of the previously 
cited researches by Dauer. Geoigia should be added 
for 1912, 1920, and 1924, and it also held a primary 
in 1932, in each case only in the Democratic party; 
see Lynwood M. Holland, The Direct Primary tn 
Georgia (1949), pp. 100-10. 


dined, to aiouud sixteen in the period 
1936-1948. Six of the states that had author¬ 
ized presidential primaries by 1912 or 1916 
actually held them for only a few years, 
thereafter repealing their laws or letting 
them fall into disuse. In 1956 some form 
of presidential primary was held in nine¬ 
teen stales, Alaska, and the District of Co¬ 
lumbia. I'hrce of these states and Alaska 
held only preference polls. Two states, Min¬ 
nesota and Montana, repealed their presi¬ 
dential primary laws in 1959.’® 

Nearly half of the states have never en¬ 
acted any presidential primary law. 'I'he 
evolution of the laws has thus gone on 
mainly through the amending process in 
the states where the movement started. 
Minor amendments have been common, 
and several stales have made major changes 
in their laws. But, so far, there has been no 
apjjarent tendency toward uniformity as the 
result of these changes, although studies of 
state experience may eventually lay the 
basis for greater uniformity. Meanwhile, the 
existing laws dilfer among themselves so 
much that it has been difficult to develojj 
any satisfactory classification under which 
to discuss them. 

As a first step, however, it seems desirable 
to distinguish between the systems in which 
delegate election is the major feature and 
those that emphasize a presidential prefer¬ 
ence poll. Even this distinction is not with¬ 
out its difficulties, as will become aj)parent, 
but it provides a basis for grouping the 
state systems for discussion in the two sec¬ 
tions that follow. 


Delegate Election Systems 

Delegates were elected in presidential pri¬ 
maries in sixteen states and the District of 
Columbia in 1956.” In one of these states 

^®See Appendix B for lists of stales with primary 
laws, past or present. 

” For a brief review of the experience in each of 
these states and in the others conducting presidential 
preference polls in 1955! and 1956, see Richard M. 
Scammon, “The Road to 1960/' in American Govern¬ 
ment Annual, ip^p-6o (1959), pp. 23-43. 
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—Oregon—the mandate derived from a pres- Category One 

idcntial preference poll. In the systems of r • i • i • 

the other fifteen and the District of Colura- The earliest form of presidential primary 
bin the delegates obtained their mandates listed the would-be delegates without let- 
principally through the process by which ting them identify themselves on the ballot 
they were elected; for these systems the au- as supporters of a particular presidential 
thors of this book have concluded that the candidate. This form was used in 1956 in 
set of categories below provides the most New York, Pennsylvania, Illinois, West Vir- 
g('nerally useful classification. ginia, Alabama, Nebraska, and the Dislriei 

Ca'ikgory One: Ballot must not show the delegate's preference among can¬ 
didates; delegates mmi run on a “iio-prefereiice" basis so 
far as the ballot is concerned. 

In 1956: New York, Pennsylvania, Illinois, West Virginia, 

Alabama, Nebraska, District of Columbia. 

Ca'iegory Two: Ballot may sliow delegate's preference if the candidate con¬ 
sents; delegates may also run on a “no-preference” basis. 

In 1956: South Dakota, Massachusetts, New Jersey. 

Category Three; Ballot may show delegate’s preference, whether or not the 
candidate consents; delegates may also run on a “no-prefer¬ 
ence” basis. 

In 1956: New Hampshire, Florida. 

Catcgory Four: Ballot must show delegate's preference for a candidate who 
has given consent; delegates must not run on a “no-prefer¬ 
ence” basis. 

In 1956: California, Ohio, Wisconsin, Minnesota. 


T he main dilferences among these four 
types of primary arc in the extent to which 
the delegates are permitted or required to 
run as supporters of a specific candidate, 
and the extent to which leading candidates 
are permitted and encouraged to take a 
hand in the primaries. The types also differ 
in the amount of information given the 
voter who may wish to express a choice be¬ 
tween presidential candidates, and in how 
strong a mandate the voting imposes on the 
chosen delegate.^® 

” The categories can be tested for completeness as 
a classification system by using the method of dichot¬ 
omous division, dividing first in terms of whether 
the delegate does or does not have discretion in 
securing association on the ballot with a preferred 
candidate. If he has discretion, it may be subject to 
exercise either with or without the candidate’s con¬ 
sent. If he does not have discretion, he may be re¬ 
quired either to associate (in turn, with or without 
con.sent) or not to associate. Five categories thus re¬ 
sult: may with, may without, must with, must with¬ 
out, must not. The four numbered categories in 
the text include all of these except “must without" 
—a category that docs not exist in practice, but that 
might have strong appeal for a state in search of 
a system that would assure strict mandating, strong 


of Columbia. (For details of the primary 
l.nvs in these slates, see Apj)endix (>, Cate¬ 
gory One.) In Pennsylvania, Illinois, West 
Virginia, and Nebraska there was also a 

representation, and wide-open competition in pre- 
convention campaigning. 

Despite the self-evident plausibility of the cate¬ 
gories, they were not discovered until after several 
years of intermittent consideration of the problem. 
While working on the 1952 survey of delegate selec¬ 
tion, for example, two of the present authors were 
involved in an attempt at a new classification of 
presidential primaries. I'his was developed in a 
paper presented at the 1953 meeting of the Ameri¬ 
can Political Science Association. It was a step in the 
direction of the present classification, but met with 
no more than a lukewann reception, perhaps because 
of the failure to achieve homologous criteria for 
differentiating the categories. For lack of anything 
better, however, the same approach, somewhat sim¬ 
plified, was followed in the survey report. (David, 
Moos, and Goldman, Presidential Nominating Poli¬ 
tics in 7952, Vol. 1, pp. 173-86.) The present classifi¬ 
cation prcMluces similar groupings of slate systems 
in most instances, but differs in associating the 
South Dakota system with the Massachusetts and 
New Jersey systems and the Ohio system with Cali¬ 
fornia’s and Wisconsin’s. This occurs in each case 
despite differences that are conspicuous but rela¬ 
tively unimportant in their effects on critical as¬ 
pects of system behavior. 
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preference poll in which presidential can¬ 
didates could be entered. This poll had 
somewhat more impt^rtance in Nebraska 
than in the other three states, but in none 
of them did it provide a mandate that the 
delegates felt bound to observe. When dele¬ 
gate voting at the conventions coincides 
with the outcome of the preference poll, 
as it often does, it also seems probable that 
the winner of the poll was a candidate 
who had been encouraged to appear on the 
ballot in the state because he already had 
(he support of the party organization and 
the prospective delegates. Fof all six states 
and the District of Columbia, the more im¬ 
portant mandates appear to be those im¬ 
plied by the process through which the 
delegates were elected. 

In New York, Pennsylvania, and Illinois, 
the party organizations usually nominate 
the candidates for district delegate, and 
these candidates are frequently elected in 
their respective districts without a contest. 
When contests do occur, they reflect local 
factionalism more often than any relation 
to national candidates. This does not mean, 
however, that these delegates arrive at the 
conventions with no mandate. They mainly 
derive their mandates from their party or¬ 
ganization or factional connections, which 
means that in some cases they arrive at the 
conventions firmly committed to a candi¬ 
date, while in others they are firmly occupy¬ 
ing a position of noncommitment.^® In gen¬ 
eral, these delegates have the same kind of 
implied mandate that is normally attached 
to an elected representative who has won 
without making binding commitments to 
his constituents, but who owes his election 
to a political party or faction in a competi¬ 
tive situation. 

Delegates at large are named directly by 
the party organizations in these three states 
—in New York and Pennsylvania by the 
state committees, in Illinois through state 
conventions. They include political figures 
of some note, drawn mainly from the ofli- 

”They are subject, in other words, to nonstatu- 
tory processes of instruction of the kind discussed in 
Chapter^ 11, with reference mainly to delegates 
elected in state party conventions. 


cial party hierarchy but also including gov¬ 
ernors, senators, and big-city mayors. 
Groups so composed frequently include 
supporters of more than one presidential 
candidate, since they may give representa¬ 
tion to divergent elements in the leadership 
of the state party. 

In Alabama, West Virginia, and Ne¬ 
braska, the party organizations arc rela¬ 
tively much weaker and have less control 
over delegate selection in the primaries. 
Contests are the rule in most districts and 
often occur state-wide for the seats at large, 
but the delegates win their places mainly 
as the result of personal and factional in¬ 
fluences. The result is that the delegate is 
largely on his own with no express man¬ 
date. 

In the District of Columbia in 1956 the 
unofficial making of slates and distribution 
of sample ballots served to identify the 
would-be delegates and gave an opportunity 
for campaigning on behalf of the presiden¬ 
tial candidates. The slate-making activity 
also provided an early opportunity for dele¬ 
gation leadership to emerge and become 
identified. The total result in the Demo¬ 
cratic primary amounted to a clear and 
specific mandate in favor of Stevenson. 

By contrast, .similar opportunities have 
rarely been used in West Virginia, Ala¬ 
bama, or Nebraska, and not very often in 
New York, Pennsylvania, or Illinois, pre¬ 
sumably for lack of sufficient incentives to 
undertake the amount of state-wide cam¬ 
paign organization and slate-making activ¬ 
ity that would be involved. 

Category Two 

In South Dakota, Massachusetts, and 
New Jersey in 1956 would-be delegates 
could run on a “no-preference" basis, or they 
could show a candidate preference on the 
ballot if the candidate gave his consent. 
(See Appendix C, Category Two.) Idie 
South Dakota primary was like California’s 
and unlike that of any other state in the 
fact that all delegates were elected at large; 
but the distinction made little difference in 
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South Dakota, since it had only two con¬ 
gressional districts. The South Dakota bal¬ 
lot was also sim])lcr than that of Massachu¬ 
setts or New Jersey, since delegates were not 
voted on individually. 

'I’he chiel' differences between the systems 
of the three states are clearly the result of 
differing pidilic and party organization al¬ 
titudes. (’ontests between delegations sup¬ 
porting leading national candidates have 
been more welcome in South Dakota than 
in Massachusetts or New Jersey and have 
occurred more frecjuently. In the latter 
states, the systems have operated most of 
the time like those of Pennsylvania and Illi¬ 
nois, although providing greater opportuni¬ 
ties for national candidates and their 
avowed supporters when they are willing to 
enter a direct contest for delegate votes in 
the state. In all three states, delegation com¬ 
mitment to a stand-in or favorite son candi¬ 
date has been rare. The use of the device is 
never imperative under their systems, since 
a “no-preference” ballot is permissible, and 
none of the states has been very productive 
of favorite sons who were serious contenders 
for a presidential nomination. 

Massachusetts and New Jersey, unlike 
South Dakota, have each provitled a re¬ 
newed opportunity for a separate presiden¬ 
tial preference vote in recent years. The 
Massachusetts system for this purpose con¬ 
sists solely of providing designated blank 
spaces on the ballot in which the voter may 
“insert” his choice of a presidential candi¬ 
date for his designated political party. No 
candidate names appear on this part of the 
ballot, and there is no problem therefore of 
fding dates, petitions, and candidate con¬ 
sent. There is also no problem in assessing 
the relative merits of write-in votes by com¬ 
parison with votes for a named candidate. 
The insertion of the voter’s choice may be 
either by write-in, with enough clarity to 
show intent regardless of spelling, or by 
applying a sticker carrying the preferred 
candidate’s name. Under the sticker system, 
Eisenhower was a two and one half to one 
choice over Taft in Massachusetts in 1952. 
New Jersey’s preference poll requires 


entering the candidates, but the system is 
relatively simple; names may be entercil 
without the candidate's consent but do not 
go on the ballot if he objects. Eisenhower, 
'I'aft, and Stassen were rivals in the Rejnd) 
lican jroll of 1952, with Eisenhower a heavy 
winner. 

The preference polls result in the possi¬ 
bility of dual mandates that are iiuon 
sisleni with each other. .An instance of this 
occurred in New Jersey in 195^: Senator 
Estes Kefauver was entered in the prefei- 
ence poll, which he won against write-in 
voles for Adlai E. Stevenson, but only one 
member of a full slate of Kefauver-identi- 
fied delegates was elected in a contest with 
a regular-organization, uncommitted slate 
headed by Governor Robert B. Meyner. 
This type of outcome is less probable under 
the Ma.s.sachuselts .system, where the prefer¬ 
ence poll can operate independently of 
candiclate fding. In both states the party or¬ 
ganizations seem disposed to tolerate the 
preference polls only because they arc 
purely advisory. 

In practice, a delegation from any of the 
three states has usually carried no more of 
an express mandate than a New York dele¬ 
gation. Less often, there has been an ex- 
pre.ss mandate resulting from the election 
of delegates who have indicated their presi¬ 
dential preference on the ballot with the 
candidate’s consent. Such delegations are 
clearly committed but are not required by 
law to be pledged in any formal sense. In 
some instances, what is technically a “no¬ 
preference” delegation may be equally com¬ 
mitted. The implied mandate of the “no¬ 
preference” Eisenhower delegation from 
Ma.ssachu.setts in 1952 was clearly as strong 
as the express mandate of the ballot-identi¬ 
fied Taft delegation from South Dakota in 
the same year. In each case there had been 
a contest with a clearly defined victory. 

Category Three 

In 1952 and 1956, New Hampshire, 
Florida, and Oregon permitted would-be 
delegates to identify their preferred presi- 
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clcntial candidate on the ballot without his 
consent. Oregon also provided for a sepa¬ 
rate presidential preference poll which com¬ 
mitted the delegates without regard to their 
stated preference, a feature of such jjcculiar 
moment that Oregon is separately discussed 
in the section on mandatory jjrefcrence 
polls. In past yeans New Jersey and Wiscon¬ 
sin also had the Category Three type of 
primary. (.See Ajipendix (], Category I'hree, 
for details of the systems in New Hamp¬ 
shire and Florida, and for the •■'>st experi¬ 
ence of New Jersey and Wiscon^'n.) 

The experience of these stai..s ndicales 
that, when would-be delegates can freely 
identify their candidate preference on the 
ballot, popular preferences can usually be 
given effective expression through the dele¬ 
gate elections. Tliis was in general the case 
in Florida in 1952 and in Wisconsin and 
New Hampshire over a long period of years 
—even though in these cases every delegate 
had to be voted on individually on a long 
ballot, with rotation of the names of would- 
be delegates and no segregation of slates on 
the basis of candidate preferences.*” The 
main limitation arose from the fact that, 
with the New Hampshire and Wisconsin 
primaries coming so early in the year, 
would-be delegates often had trouble find¬ 
ing out whether their preferred candidate 
would be available. But where delegates 
were elected on a preference basis they were 
given a clear mandate to proceed with the 
execution of their stated intentions at the 
convention if this course of action proved 
feasible. 

The Florida system effective in 1956 
greatly simplified the task of the voter. By 
requiring every would-be delegate to be- 

■“In such cases, the candidates for delegate at 
large were carried in one section of the ballot, the 
candidates for delegate from the particular district 
in another. The long-ballot aspect of the problem 
applied particularly to the delegates at large; in 
Florida in 1952, for example, thirty-two candidates 
were running for eight seats at lar^ (David, Moos, 
and Goldman, op. cit., Vol. 3, p. 136). When elect¬ 
ing half-vote delegates in the districts, however, with 
four scats to fill, any contest would normally involve 
considerable numbers of candidates for the district 
scats. 


come a member of an organized slate in 
order to get on the ballot, by increasing the 
visibility of the iclationship between slales 
and their jirefcncd candidates, and by con¬ 
centrating the aitctilion of the voter upon 
the candidates, the system became a more 
powerful instrument for pojndar choice— 
and also one that W'as capable of putting 
greater pressure on the serious candidates 
to come into the state and camjjaign. 
Stevenson appaicntly found it impossible 
to escape going to Florida in >956, though 
he tried to stay out of the New Hampshire 
primary and did no campaigning in that 
state. But the Florida primary of 1956 dif¬ 
fered only in degree from that in New 
Hampshire, and the earlier ones in Wiscon¬ 
sin and Florida, in the pressures on the 
candidates and the opportunities offered the 
voters. The Dewcy-Willkie and Dew'ey-Stas- 
sen contests in Wisconsin in 1944 and 1948 
and the Kefauver-Russell contest in Florida 
in 1952 went far to prove this point. 

Category Tour 

This category included four states in 
1956, California, Ohio, Wisconsin and Min- 
ne.sota (as described in detail in Appendix 
C, Category Four). Minnesota repealed its 
law in 1959 and went back to the party con¬ 
vention system of selecting delegates. 

In their formal aspects, the four mandat¬ 
ing systems of these states differed distinctly. 
California required delegates to pledge 
themselves in writing to support their can¬ 
didate to the best of their judgment and 
ability. Ohio exacted no written pledge. 
Wisconsin and Minnesota both required 
written pledges that delegates would vote for 
their candidate, unless released, on the first 
ballot and thereafter until the candidate’s 
vote dropped below i o per cent of the total 
convention vote. The more pertinent fact, 
however, seems to be that under all four 
systems in actual operation, would-be dele¬ 
gates were obliged to have the approval of a 
presidential candidate in order to get on the 
ballot. 

In its origins, this aspect of the systems 
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inspired by theories of Progressivisiii. The was strntegJcaUy desirable to do so on caily 
further retpiircmcnt that the delegates se- ballots, as a holding operation pending 
cure the written consent of the candidates clarification of the situation. Often, how- 
may have been suggested by party organiza- ever, they voted for one of the serious ean- 
tion people who wished to discourage mav- didates on the first ballot, 
ericks and irresponsibles from running for Delegations pledged to favorite son c:an- 
dclcgate. Initially it may have been assumed didates with enough strength to merit na- 
that any serious candidate would readily tional attention are another matter. Such 
give consent, delegations, even when elected without 

California’s system was formed by deci- a contest, take their mandate seriously and 
sions over a period of years. The major in- rarely leave their candidates until definitely 
fluences leading to the elimination of "un- released. 

instructed” delegations were probably pro- The mandate becomes even stronger un- 
gressive in intent, but it also seems to have dcr these systems when the successful dele- 
been taken for granted from the first that gation is elected after a sharp contest in 
delegations favoring a candidate should not which it has defeated a favorite son, the 
be permitted to run without the canditlate’s party organization, or an opposing candi- 
lacit approval: the requirement for written date of national stature. In these cases, the 
approval merely formalized the previous would-be delegates and their candidate 
relationship. In Wisconsin the change to a have usually campaigned together in the 
requirement for consent was promoted by state and have risked their fortunes together 
the supporters of a willing candidate, Har- at the polls. Whatever the situation at the 
old E. Stassen, who had been alarmed by convention, delegations of this kind usually 
the near success in 1948 of a slate of volun- stay with their candidate to the bitter end, 
teers who sought to draft General Douglas and sometimes even after being released. 
MacArthur.®* In Minnesota the legislature The California Champ Clark delegation of 
intended to permit delegate slates to use 1912, still voting almost solidly for their 
the name of a preferred candidate without candidate on the forty-sixth ballot, was an 
his consent, but then wrote further provi- example. The California delegation of 
sions attempting to limit the candidate’s J932» elected by a plurality in a three-cor- 
right to withdraw; these were thrown out nered race, was another, staying with 
by the state attorney general and the Speaker John N. Garner until released un- 
courts.®* Thus, in the end, the candidate’s der terms of the trade that put Garner into 
consent became a requirement. the Vice Presidency. 

In any event, as the systems have actually Systems of this kind have obviously fa- 
operated in all four states, would-be dele- vored the entry of favorite son and stand-in 
gates, for lack of a serious candidate willing candidates, while rarely placing more than 
to enter the primary, were often forced to one of the serious national contestants be- 
run under the name of a mere stand-in or fore the party voters. For the future, how- 
undistinguished favorite son, who often ever, it should be noted that these systems 

may be peculiarly susceptible to the effects 
" David, Moos, and Goldman, op. at., Vol. 4. of new styles of national campaigning. Will- 

** “/fcid., pp. 168-63, ing candidates who are prepared to enter 


was rarely the result of any single or clearly 
thought-out logic; conflicting motivations 
and accidental factors had much to do with 
it. In Ohio, where the system was frozen in 
this form before tgi 6 , the demand that 
delegates invariably declare their candidate 
orcferenc.es on the ballot was nresumablv 


woti nith little or no opposition. Undi 
such circumstances, delegates so elected 
were unlikely to take their statutory wan. 
date serioush; a mandate validly reflecting 
the views of the party voters had not been 
produced. They voted for their ostensible 
candidate at the convention only when it 
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a state even if they have to challenge a 
favorite son can find substantial opportuni¬ 
ties in these systems, Harold Stassen and 
Estes Kefauver have each demonstrated the 
point, sometimes to the discomfiture of the 
favorite sons and party organization con¬ 
cerned. Moreover, when an aggressive can¬ 
didate is seeking to enter all available pri¬ 
maries, other serious candidates may have 
little choice except to do likewise. State 
jiarty organizations may also have to look 
for a candidate of national stature w'ho can 
win in their state, when they hud that an 
organization slate backing a nonentity can 
no longer keep other candidates out of the 
state. California, especially, may be too 
much of a prize to be allowed to lock up 
its convention strength very often behind a 
favorite .son without a challenge, unless he 
has genuine national strength. 

Comparative Analysis 

Within these major categories of primary 
election systems each state has its own 
peculiarities with their special effects, but 
it still is possible to describe types of system 
behavior that are characteristic of each cate¬ 
gory, The similarities within categories arc 
recapitulated below; for the differences, see 
the comparative analyses of state systems 
in Appendix C. 

Category one. Where, as in New York 
for example, the would-be delegates are not 
allowed to state a candidate preference on 
the ballot, they rarely campaign in the pri¬ 
mary as supporters of a preferred candi¬ 
date. The candidate.s, in turn, rarely take 
any direct part in the formation of delegate 
slates or in their campaigns for election. 
The voters are seldom given a choice be¬ 
tween presidential candidates, although of¬ 
ten permitted to choose between would-be 
delegates on the basis of factional align¬ 
ments or 2)ersonal characteristics. 

Such mandates as may be created through 
this process are implied rather than express, 
general rather than specific. To the extent 
that they do become specific, they are apt to 


be negative—delegates know that certain 
candidates would not be acceptable to their 
constituency, but usually have considerable 
freedom of choice among acceptable alter¬ 
natives. 

Mandates that arc both specific and 
affirmative are sometimes given through 
these systems when the organizing impulse 
is strong enough, but they are not encour¬ 
aged or especially facilitated. On the other 
hand, mandates that are .specific but invalid 
arc seldom produced. 

Category two. Where, as in Massachii- 
.setts, the would-be delegates are allowed to 
name a preferred candidate on the ballot, 
but only with his consent, “no-prcfercnce” 
delegations are frequently elected without 
a contest or with only scattered opposition. 
This may occur even when a lively contest 
is in prosj)cct at the convention; if the 
state party organization prefers to send an 
uncommitted delegation with freedom to 
maneuver; if dissident factions see little- 
reason to expect success with a contesting 
slate; if out-of-state candidates prefer to 
avoid being involved. In such cases, these 
.systems operate in much the same way as 
those in Category One. 

Under other conditions, however, the sys¬ 
tems in Category Two can offer a focused 
contest between opposing slates and candi¬ 
dates. When thus challenged, even an 
ostensibly “no-preference” slate is likely to 
publicize its candidate preferences in the 
effort to attract votes. The voters are then 
given a meaningful choice, and the result¬ 
ing mandates, even if only implied, are 
likely to be affirmative and specific. They 
are also likely to be executed with consider¬ 
able vigor at the conventions. 

Category three. Where, as in Florida 
or New Hampshire, the would-be delegates 
are allowed to name their preferred candi¬ 
date on the ballot without his consent, “no¬ 
preference” delegations have sometimes run 
and been elected, wdicn candidate avail¬ 
abilities were not clear at the time of filing, 
or when the choice among available can- 
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didates was viewed with apathy in the state. 
Under other conditions, these systems have 
usually resulted in the election of delega¬ 
tions that had previously announced their 
choice and carried it on the ballot. Such del¬ 
egations when favoring the renomination of 
an incumbent President have often been 
elected without a contest. In open nominat¬ 
ing situations, however, the primaries are 
usually contested, and would-be delegates 
have been strongly impelled to seek asso¬ 
ciation with a popular candidate who will 
help them win. Candidates have been per¬ 
mitted and encouraged to campaign in 
these jtrimaries. No initiatives have been 
required of candidates who were reluctant 
or unwilling—though even some of these 
have been handetl the fruits of victory. In 
critical years, the voters have usually been 
oll'cred a meaningful choice. The resulting 


persuade any genuine candidate of nationai 
impoi taiire to enter the slate. 

But when any of the serious randidauv, 
have been willing to lend their names lor a 
contest in one of these states they June also 
usually been willing to canijiaign aniAcIv 
in the state, and contests of considerable im¬ 
portance have resulted. In these ct)niesis 
the voteis have been given a somewiiat 
meaningful choice, but a less complete 
range of alternatives than they might have 
had if candidate consent had not been re¬ 
quired for every slate. When not all the 
principal candidates are on the ballot, the 
validity of the resulting mandates is open 
to question. Such mandates have sometimes 
been executed at the conventions with more 
rigidity than seemed warranted under the 
circumstances. 


mandates have been express, affirmative, Tue influence of other faciors. De- 
and specific, have given effect to popular spite the similarities of pattern within each 
preferences in the slate, and have been exe- of the four categories, the total experience 
cuted at the conventions almost without ex- also suggests that other recurring factors 
ception. have been influential. Three of these merit 


Category four. Where, as in California, 
the would-be delegates are required to name 
a preferred candidate on the ballot and are 
further required to obtain his consent, it 
is customary for slates that would otherwise 


special attention. 

The relative strength of party organiza¬ 
tion in the state and party concerned is im¬ 
portant in assessing how any of these systems 
has operated in the past and is likely to 
operate in the future. It also has much to 


run on a “no-preference” basis to run in the do with the kind of system that can come 
name of a favorite son or stand-in. Fre- into existence and survive in a particular 
qucntly these slates are elected. In some in- state. Party organizations apparently fear 


stances this results in a formal mandate of 
limited validity that is nonetheless followed 
at the convention. In other instances the 
formal mandate is so patently invalid that it 
is disregarded, and the delegation is practi¬ 
cally as free as one elected on a “no-prefer¬ 
ence” ballot under other systems. 

Serious candidates who might enter a 
state have on the whole been even more re¬ 
luctant to challenge a favorite son slate than 
an organization-sponsored “no-preference” 
slate. A paradoxical result has therefore 
been achieved. Where the law requires the 
would-be delegate to find a candidate who 


the divisive elfects of vigorous primary cam¬ 
paigns, and, whatever the system, a strong 
organization will usually seek to discourage 
any state-wide mobilization of opposing 
slates in support of nationally important 
candidates. The systems of Category One 
seem to serve best from this point of view, 
while those of Two and Four are tolerated 
because of the opportunities they provide 
for achieving the same objective. Systems of 
Category Three have rarely survived where 
state party organization was strong, a fact 
that seems to be more than mere coinci¬ 
dence. 


will lend his name, it is particularly hard to The size of a state also has an effect on 
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tile type of primary, if any. Party organi/a- 
tion seems more likely to be strong in the 
larger states, whieh are also the ones most 
likely to produce favorite son candidates of 
real strength. The larger states are thus 
more difficult than others for out-of-state 
candidates to enter. The systems of Cate¬ 
gory Four, for example, seemed to produce 
contests involving out-of-state candidates 
more often in smaller Minnesota and Wis¬ 
consin than in larger California and Ohio. 

Finally, styles of campaigning of the vari¬ 
ous candidates have had differei.! effects in 
the different types of systems, ('andidates 
who arc anxious to stay on good tcims wdth 
state party organizations and their favorite 
•sons adopt one style of campaigning. I’hose 
who arc willing to challenge state organiza¬ 
tions or favorite sons or both adopt a differ¬ 
ent style. If the latter type of candidate were 
to become more usual, marked changes 
would probably occur in the typical be¬ 
havior patterns of Categories Two and 
Four, where candidate consent is required 
for the use of his name by would-be dele¬ 
gates. Organized contests between the sup¬ 
porters of different candidates might be¬ 
come more common even in the states of 
Category One, especially where the party 
organizations arc relatively weak. 

Presidential Preference Polls 
and Their Effects 

The term “presidential preference poll’’ 
is used to denote a vote on the candidates, 
separate from the election of delegates. It 
is not customary, for example, to refer to 
the California or Wisconsin primary elec¬ 
tion as a preference poll, even though the 
voting in these states is concerned almost 
entirely with candidates for presidential 
nominations, to whose names favoring slates 
of delegates are attached for election. 

In terms of the intent of the statutes 
creating them, the preference polls may be 
cither advisory or compulsory in the result¬ 
ing mandates. In either case, the delegates 
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for whose guidance the mandates are pro¬ 
vided may be elected in public primaries or 
may be chosen by the party organization, 
usually in a state convention. 

Advisory Preference Polls 

Seven of the states in which delegates arc 
elected in primaries—New Hampshire, Mas- 
.saehusetts. New jersey, I’etinsylvatiia, West 
Virginia, Illinois, ami Nebraska—also have 
jneference polls that arc treated as advisory. 

In the early fervot of i()ia, it seems to 
have been W’idely assumed that the outcome 
of any preference poll would control the 
delegates from the state, at least in the early 
stages of voting at the conventions, and re¬ 
gardless of how the delegates w'ere selected. 
Disillusionment followecl. The distinction 
between ])olls that are admitted to be 
merely advisory and those that are intended 
to be mandatory has been gradually clari¬ 
fied in law and practice.** 

The validity of the advice given by any 
poll depends mainly on whether the voters 
have had a chance to express themselves on 
the candidates who are likely to be voted 
upon at the convention. This in turn may 
depend upon whether candidates can be 
entered in the poll without their consent, 
whether they remain on the ballot if they 
object, and whether voters may write in the 
name of a candidate not on the ballot. 
Write-in opportunities are generally pro¬ 
vided in aclvisory polls, but they create the 

“Alaska has provided the only recent example of 
a preference poll that was merely atlvisory while 
leaving delegate selection to party conventions. 
Under a statute adopted in 1955, such a poll was 
conducted in 1956. Eisenhower defeated Knowland 
on the Republican side, and Stevenson defeated 
Kefauver on the Democratic. 

According to George .Sundborg, administrative 
assistant to Senator Ernest Gruening (responding to 
an inquiry on June 24, 1959), the first session of the 
Alaska state legislature changed the date of the 
general primary election from April to September. 
This change will also apply to the presidential pri¬ 
mary and will have the effect of making it inopera¬ 
tive in i960 even if tlie provision for such a primary 
is not repealed. But Sundborg anticipated that the 
repeal would occur when the legislature next met— 
in January 1960. 
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problem of weighing the importance of the 
write-in votes in comparison with votes for 
candkUitcs whose names are on the ballot. 
As noted, this problem is avoided in Massa¬ 
chusetts, where no names of presidential 
candidates appear on the ballot and a sticker 
system is available for inserting names. 

Advisory polls always create the possibil¬ 
ity of conflicting mandates: one expressed 
by the poll and the other expressed or im¬ 
plied through the process of delegate selec¬ 
tion. The mandates provided by the advi¬ 
sory polls may still be useful, but only if 
the poll itself so clearly expresses an in¬ 
formed popular judgment that it has to be 
treated with respect. In the period of nearly 
fifty years since these polls were invented 
this clear result has been achieved only 
rarely in any state. As a rule the advisory 
polls have not been effective, either as a 
means of measuring popular sentiment or 
of mandating the dclegates.^'^ 

Mandatory Preference Polls 

In four states—Oregon, Maryland, In¬ 
diana, and Montana—polls were in effect in 
1956 that attempted specifically to control 
the action of the delegates. (See Appendix 
D for details of the polls.) 'The delegates 
were elected separately in the primary in 

The advisory preference polls can be compared 
with advisory referenda on proposed legislation. In 
a study of such referenda, it was found that they 
hold some promise as a means for educating the 
voters on public matters and for improving the rom- 
iminicaiion between the electorale and its repre¬ 
sentatives. Rut it was further concluded that “as a 
device for authoritative popular participation in 
public policy-making upon a non-Iegislating basis, 
ihe usefulness of the advisory refcrcmlum has yet to 
be demonstrated fully.” See Ralph M. Goldman. 
“The Advisory Referendum in America,” Public 
Opinion Quarterly, Vol. 14 (Summer 1950), pp. 303- 
*:)• 

The advisory polls on presidential candidates have 
also probably contributed more to voter education 
and the formation of public opinion than to au¬ 
thoritative decision-making. In the voting on legis¬ 
lative issues, however, a full array of alternatives can 
be submitted to the voters, without having to ob¬ 
tain consent from one or more of the alternatives. 
The preference polls on candidates are presumably 
as defective for education as for decision-making 
when the array of alternative candidates presented 
to the voters is conspicuously incomplete. 


three states. Montana repealed its law 

thus abandoning the attempt to 
struct deJegates through a preference poU. 

OregotJ has revised its prcsicicntial pti 
mat y laws repeatedly, and has gone faciiici 
than any other state in attempting to hnd 
means for the expression of the popular 
will. liy various devices it has sought to se¬ 
cure the presence on the ballot ol all of the 
juincipaJ candidates, whether they arc will¬ 
ing or not, and has made tlic outcome 
binding on the deJegates who were elected 
in the same primary. Maryland, Indiana, 
and Montana ado{)tcd the form of manda¬ 
tory instructing primary that is least onerous 
from the point of view of the party organi¬ 
zations, since delegate selection was left to 
the party conventions. 

F.ven so, the four states had in common 
in 195^ the fact that their systems had the 
possibility of giving instructions to dele¬ 
gates who might be not only indifferent, 
but even actually opposed to the mandate 
they were receiving. I’his is the natural 
consequence of the separation of delegate 
selection from the mandating process. In 
such cases, delegates disliking their man¬ 
dates have often sabotaged their ostensible 
candidates on procedural votes even while 
dutifully voting for them on the first and 
other early nominating ballots. This char¬ 
acteristic behavior of reluctant delegates 
was obvious in the earliest days of the pri¬ 
mary system and was still observable in 
1952 and 1956. 

Open vs. Closed Primaries 

Presidential primaries, like other primary 
elections, arc usually oj)en only to the regis¬ 
tered voters of the political party con¬ 
cerned. Some states, however, notably Wis¬ 
consin and Minnesota, have had what is 
known as the “open primary,” in which 
there is no requirement for party registra¬ 
tion and the voter can vote in the primary 
of either party (but not both) whenever a 
primary election is held. 
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Systems of this type frequently lead to 
statements that the primary of one party 
has been invaded by voters who belong in 
the other party, for the alleged purpose of 
nominating the candidate who would be 
easiest to beat. An alternative explanation 
also usually oflcred for such voter migration 
is that voters who are dissatisfied with their 
traditional party sometimes move into the 
primary of the other party to support the 
kind of nominee they want, and will then 
vote for him in the general election if he is 
in fact nominated, whether nr not they 
have any serious intention of changing their 
parly afliliation permanently. Some students 
have concluded that the latter type of ex¬ 
planation is more often correct than the 
former, at least in ordinary types of primary 
elections.-® 

In Wisconsin in 1952 there was some evi¬ 
dence of Democrats moving into the Re¬ 
publican presidential primary in support of 
Warren against Taft.=^® Much more impor¬ 
tant accusations followed the Minnesota 
j)rimary of 1956, in which Kefauver de¬ 
feated Stevenson for most of the Democratic 
delegation at a time when there was no 
important contest on the Republican side. 
Stevenson campaign leaders promptly 
charged Republican collusion, by w'hicli 
125,000 voters had crossed party lines to 
stop the strongest Democratic candidate. In¬ 
dependent observers later assessed the evi¬ 
dence as indicating both a substantial bona 
fide Republican farm vote for Kefauver 
and a considerable Republican crossover in 
other areas that appeared to be deliberately 
intended to confuse the issue within the 
Democratic party. In the absence of the 
crossover, it was thought, Stevenson would 
have won the primary by about a 55 to 45 
per cent vote.^’’ All of these circumstances 

“V. O. Key, Jr., Politics, Parties, and Pressure 
Groups (/{th cd., 1958), p. 428. 

“David, Moos, and Goldman, op. cit., Vol. 4, 
p. 138. 

•'Stevenson for President Committee (New York 
State), press releases of March 21, 1956, comments 
of Thomas K. Finletter; Washington Post and Times 
Herald, March 25, 1956, using some of this material; 
text of broadcast by Eric Scvarcid, May 3, 195G, 
mimeo, as issued by CBS, in which Sevareid referred 


were widely discussed in Minnesota and un¬ 
doubtedly had their part in discrediting 
the primary law, which was repealed in 

19.59- 

Presidential primaries that produce a fo¬ 
cused race between candidates for a presi¬ 
dential nomination seem especially hazard¬ 
ous when conducted on an “open” basis. 
When an exciting contest is going on in one 
party, voters of the other party may become 
almost as much involved emotionally as 
the voters of the party directly concerned. 
Secondly, cases of this kind are most likely 
to occur when the contest in one party is 
far more important than that in the other, 
or when one party has no contest at all, as 
often happens in presidential politics. The 
voters of one jiarty can then migrate into 
the presidential primary of the other with 
impunity, and may have strong incentives 
to do so. This suggests that states that insist 
on an open primary for other purposes 
might better refrain from attempting the 
more complex types of presidential pri¬ 
mary, as Minnesota has now done by re¬ 
pealing its law. 


The Problem of Plurality Voting 

Presidential primary elections have been 
settled almost without exception on the 
basis of plurality voting: the leading dele¬ 
gate candidate, delegate slate, or presiden¬ 
tial candidate has been declared the winner 
without regard to whether he polled an ac¬ 
tual majority. So far as is known, there has 
been no provision for a runoff type of elec¬ 
tion in any presidential primary system, 
except for tlelegaie elections in Florida un¬ 
der an early statute since amended. The 
only known experimentation with any form 

to studies by "one of the most reputable statistical 
rciicarch organizations in the country” (unnamed): 
Doris Fleeson, New York Post, May 8, 1958, in which 
it was reported that, at a private dinner attended 
mainly by Republicans, John (Tex) McCrary made 
a speech in the course of which he referred to the 
persons present who had raised the money to get 
Kefauver nominated over Stevenson in the Minne¬ 
sota primary. 
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of preferential voting w as Lried only once, 
in Oregon in 

Elections that can be won by a p/uraJ/n 
always run the risV of producing a minority 
choice, if there are three or more alterna¬ 
tives, as happens often in nominating con¬ 
tests. Plurality voting would present serious 
national hazards if types of presidential pri¬ 
mary were to become widespread under 
which the delegates were committed to a 
definite choice before tliey arrived at the 
convention. But even in the present diverse 
and chaotic system of primaries, plurality 
voting has substantial capabilities for the 
production of unsatisfactory electoral man¬ 
dates. 

One example was provided by the Re¬ 
publican side of the Oregon primary in 
1920. The ballot carried four strong candi¬ 
dates, who split the vote as follows; Hiram 
W. Johnson, 38 per cent; Leonard Wood, 

37 per cent; Frank O. Lowden, 13 per cent; 
Herbert Hoover, 12 per cent. The whole 
delegation was thereby legally committed 
to Johnson, but it gave him only limited 
support at the convention. In another ex¬ 
ample, the California Democrats in 1932 
divided their vote as follows: John Nance 
Garner, 41 per cent; Franklin D. Roosevelt, 

33 per cent; Alfred E. Smith, 26 per cent. 
The delegation was thereby committed to 
Garner, but eventually swung to Roosevelt 
after one of the most publicized deals in 
convention history. The Wisconsin state¬ 
wide Republican vote in 1948 divided ap¬ 
proximately as follows; Harold E. Stassen, 

40 per cent; Douglas MacArthur, 36 per 
cent; I'homas E. Dewey, 24 per cent.'^® In 
1952, also in Wisconsin but after revision 
of its law, the state-wide Republican vote 
divided as follows: Robert A. Taft, 41 per 

“ Overarker, op. cit., pp. 55-56. 

^ In each case the ballot carried seven would-be 
delegates at large who were identified as preferring 
the named candidate. The average vote of the Stas¬ 
sen delegates, who all won, was approximately 
228,000; of the MacArthur delegates, 203,0(X); of the 
Dewey delegates, 137,000. Che top MacArthur dele¬ 
gate came within about 3.000 votes of defeating the 
bottom Stassen delegate. Of the twenty district dele¬ 
gates, Stassen won twelve and MacArthur eight, 
i'his was the last election before revision of the 
statute to require candidate consent before a slate 
using his name could be entered; see Appendix C. 


cent: E:ir/ IVurrcn. y/ percent; Ey-ohi p 
Suissen. 2 ‘Z per cent; others, ^ pci cent, j ;,f, 
thereby won alJ the cle/eg^nes :/t iarge, ;/s 
Stassen had in uyiS, and won fourteen 0/ 
the district delegates against Warren's six. 

In each of these cases a runoff primary 
might have produced a different outcome, 
j)ossibly even replacing the plurality leader 
with the candidate who had previously run 
second. In any event, a runoff would have 
had the effect of putting the outcome on a 
majority basis, thereby clarifying the man¬ 
date and increasing its validity as an ex¬ 
pression of voter choice. 

Time, expense, and added complication 
will no doubt continue lo militate against 
any frequent provision for runoff primaries 
in this field. The problem could probably 
be solved, however—at tlie expense of creat¬ 
ing some other problems—by adopting some 
form of cither proportional representation 
or preferential voting with a transferable 
vote. 

Proportional Representation 

The application of proportional repre- 
.sentation in this field was suggested by R. 

S. Boots in 1920.^^* Mr. Boots proposed that, 
in each state, there be a simple contest be¬ 
tween the candidates for the presidential 
nomination of each party, with no election 
of delegates; wlicn the election returns were 
in, each candidate would be permitted to 
select as many members of the state delega¬ 
tion as he would be entitled to on the basis 
of his proportion of the state wide vote in 
the primary. In a somewhat more compli¬ 
cated form, the same idea appears in the 
draft outline of a model state presidential 
}>rimary law, circulated since January 1955 
as one of a set of tentative election laws 
issued for criticism by Richard S. Childs, of 
the National Municipal League.^^ 

Under Mr. Childs’ proposal, the state 
party committee in each slate would file a 

®"JlooLs, ‘'The Presidential Primary," National 
Municipal Review Supplement, Sept. 1920, a.s cited 
by l.ouisc Overacker, op. cit., pp. 190-91. 

Nine pages, mimeo., free, 47 East 68th Street, 
New York 21. For a brief published description, see 
also Richard S. Childs, "The Model State Presi¬ 
dential Primary Law," Women Lawyers Journal, 
Vol. 41 (April 1955), pp. 9-10. 
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slate of “uninstructed” delegates, whose re¬ 
spective allegiances to presidential aspirants 
could be freely avowed or withheld, as they 
chose, but would not appear on the ballot. 
Any aspirant for the presidential nomina¬ 
tion would also be authorized to file a slate 
of proposed delegates; if there was no chal¬ 
lenge of the organization slate by any such 
asjrirant, no juimary would be held. In the 
evtait a slate was filed by each of one or 
more aspirants, the several slates would 
apjjcar on the ballot under their appro¬ 
priate labels, each slate consisting of a num¬ 
bered list. Delegates would then be elected 
at large from the state in the numbered 
order as far down each list as justified by 
the proportion of the total vote cast for the 
list. Major features of this plan were in¬ 
corporated in a draft bill prepared for pos- 
sil)le enactment in Nevada."*® 

'I'his method of electing a state delega¬ 
tion would presumably give accurate repre¬ 
sentation to the degree of popularity gen¬ 
erated by each candidate among the party 
voters. In a year of contest among several 
candidates, it would also automatically di¬ 
vide each delegation into several clearly 
identified groups. Each of these grouj)s 
would largely consist of persons with a 
heavy commitment to their candidate, these 
being the ones most likely to be given a 
place at the top of his delegate list. Presum¬ 
ably their loyalties would be mainly to their 
candidate, rather than to the entire party 
following in their state, and collectively 
they would form blocs extending through¬ 
out the convention and cutting across the 
state delegations. Convention behavior un¬ 
der such conditions would be difficult to 
predict, but the potentialities both for dead¬ 
lock and for an unsatisfactory type of com¬ 
promise choice would seem to be so great 
as to make the plan dangerous. 

The Alternative Vote 

Preferential voting with a transferable 
vote, one form of which is frequently 
known as the alternative vote, is often con- 

“ Nevada Legislative Council Bureau, *‘A Study of 
the Presidential Primary," Bulletin No. 32, Dec. 
1958. See especially p. 83. 


sidered a type akin to proportional rejjre- 
sentation, but it can also be developed as 
an instrument for achieving a majority 
choice in a geographically defined constit¬ 
uency. This has been the case since 1919 in 
elections for the Australian House of Rej)- 
resentatives, where the nuanbers arc elec led 
from single-member constituencies similar 
to the congressional disttacts of this country. 
The ballot often carries as many as ihtee 
candidates for each seat, not infrequently 
five or six. 'I’he voter marks his ballot by in¬ 
dicating his order of preference among all 
the candidates: he is lequired to put a num¬ 
ber, 1, 2, 3, etc., against each name on the 
ballot, thus making an exhavtslivc choice 
and indicating the candidate he likes least 
as well as the one he prefers most. 

When the ballots are counted, any candi¬ 
date who receives an absolute majority of 
first preference votes is thereupon declared 
elected. If no candidate has a first prefer¬ 
ence majority, the lowest ranking candidate 
is eliminated and his ballots are redis¬ 
tributed in accordance with their indicated 
.second choice. 'I'his jnocedure is repeated 
as long as necessary until a candidate is 
found with a valid majority; he is often the 
plurality leader on the first count, but this 
does not always happen. In the Australian 
election of 19.13, for example, secoml or 
even third preferences were counied in 
about half the districts, and the original 
plurality leader w'as defeated in seven of the 
ihirty-tw'o districts where it was necessary 
to go beyond the first preference count.-'-* 

** Louise Overacker, The Australian Party System 
(1952), pp. 28-29, and see pp. 221-22, 280, 304-5. See 
also Clarence G. Hoag and George H. Hallett. Pro- 
portional Representation (1926), pp. 19-20, 480-85; 
Harold F. Gosnell, Democracy—Tnc Threshold of 
Freedom (1918), pp. 167-70, 302-04. 

For a special study of an election in which second 
and third preferences became important, see Henry 
Mayer and Joan Rydon, The Givdiyr By-Election 
(Canberra, Australian National University, 1954). 

The system just described is usually known in 
Australia as “preferential voting w'ith an exhaustive 
choice”; in Britain, it is frequently referred to 
simply as “the alternative vote,” American writers 
have referred to it as the single-member system with 
alternative vote or as the single transferable vote 
system of majority preferential voting, and in other 
ways. The insistence upon an exhaustive choice if 
the voter’s ballot is to be valid is what distinguishes 
the Australian system from the type of preferential 
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This type of preferential voting with an 
exhaustive choice was favored in Australia 
as a compromise betw'een plurality elections 
in single-member constituencies, on the one 
hand, and proportional representation from 
multi-member constituencies, on the other. 
It is probably not as favorable as propor¬ 
tional representation lor the development of 
a stable multi-party system; but neither is it 
as favorable to a two-party system as plural¬ 
ity elections. The preferential system W'as 
adopted in Australia as the outcome of a 
bargain whereby minority interests made 
common cause against the Australian Labor 
Party, which they then jointly defeated in 
the election of 1919. 'I'he system seems to be 
partly resj)onsible for the success with which 
a coalition of two parties has since been able 
to survive and frequently win as the oppo¬ 
sition to the Labor Party.^* 

Comparative Analysis 

For those who prefer a two-party system 
in the nation at large, plurality decisions in 
the general election can be defended be¬ 
cause of their presumed long-range effects in 
the elimination of third parties. But plural¬ 
ity decisions in primary elections, by the 
same reasoning, would tend to keep each 
party split into tw^o warring factions. This 
may be thought desirable in a one-party 
state, and it has been speculated that plur- 

v()ting tried and discarded in some American cities; 
witli an exhaustive choice, an absolute majority will 
inevitably result for some one candidate. 

** Cf. Ovcracker, op. cit.; Maurice Duverger, [Politi¬ 
cal Parties (1954), pp. 217-18. 

'I’hc results of the Australian election of Novem- 
ber 1958 are analyzed by George Howatt in “Aus¬ 
tralia Elects Senate by P.R./* National Civic Review, 
Vol. 48 (March 1959), pp. 144-48. In the elections for 
tlie House of Representatives, the Labor party polled 
42.8 per cent of the vote and won 36.9 per cent of 
the seats; the Liberal and Country parlies together 
polled 46.4 per cent of the vote and won C3.1 per 
cent of the seats; a splinter party known as the 
Democratic Labor party polled 9.6 per cent of the 
vote and won no seats at all; others polled 1.2 per 
cent of the vote and won no scats. In the elections 
for the Senate, with a form of proportional repre¬ 
sentation at work, a similar split in the popular vote 
gave the Labor party fifteen seats, the Liberal and 
Country parlies sixteen seats, and the splinter party 
one seat. I’liis was apparently considered a commend¬ 
able outcome by the author of the article. 


ality decisions in the primaries do have 
that effect.**® But when a state already has 
the advantage of a relative balance between 
two major parties, such as has generally pre¬ 
vailed in the national party system, there is 
110 apparent reason why electoral institu¬ 
tions should be designed to foster bifaction¬ 
alism within each of those parties, or to 
restrict the choice within the party to only 
two candidates. 

The requirement of an absolute majority 
in the national convention, where only one 
candidate can win, produces its own j)res- 
sures in the direction of bifactionalism—all 
the more reason for trying to establish off¬ 
setting pressures in the activities that occur 
before the convention. Paradoxical as it 
may ap]>car, the conclusion seems plausible 
that preferential voting like that used in 
Australia could advantageously be used in 
the primaries for exactly the reasons for 
not adopting it in general elections: to 
foster a loose, multiple, and shifting fac¬ 
tionalism inside the parties, while seeking to 
maintain a sharp, focused, and persistent 
competition between two parties in each 
state and in the nation.®® 

Duverger, op. cit., pp. 219-20; V. O. Key, Jr., 
Southern Politics in State and Nation (1949), 
pp. 416-23. 

the above analysis, it is not intended to imply 
that the form of an electoral system is inevitably 
controlling of the structure of parly and factional 
interests and the nature of the competition between 
them. What is implied and is believed by the 
present authors is that the electoral system exerts a 
continuing influence that tends to move the larger 
parly system in a determinate direction, although 
other and sometimes more powerful influences may 
also be at work that tend to push in other directions. 

J here is doubtless merit in the view that schemes 
of proportional representation have been the prod¬ 
uct of a multi-party system more often than a 
multi-party system has been produced by a pre¬ 
existing system of proportional representation. See, 
for example, John G. Griimm, “Theories of Electoral 
Systems, Midwest Journal of Political Science, Vol. 

2 (Nov. 1958), pp. 357-76. Grumm produces con¬ 
siderable evidence in support of the thesis just stated, 
and then begins his final paragraph by stating, “Of 
course, it should not be inferred from any of the 
foregoing that the electoral systems have no effects 
on parly systems.” 

For a strongly argued statement of the disintegrat¬ 
ing effects of proportional representation and the 
integrating effects of majority representation, see 
Ferdinand A. Herinens, The Representative Repub* 
lie (1958), pp. 163-69, 201-10, 465-78. His discussion 
of the experience in India is especially striking. 
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Applied to the situation of the state pri¬ 
maries that frequently produce a clear con¬ 
test between several presidential candidates, 
preferential voting with an exhaustive 
choice could be used state-wide in the elec¬ 
tion of slates of delegates at large, and it 
could be used in each district to elect the 
delegates from that district. It would be 
necessary to centralize the counting of the 
ballots in each congressional district, in 
order to manage the redistribution of the 
ballots of each low man until district and 
state-wide majorities were attained, and 
other complications would doubtless arise. 
But the use of such a voting plan would 
greatly reduce the danger of victory by 
cohesive minority interests in situations 
where the majority point of view had de¬ 
veloped several strong candidates. 

Situations of this kind may happen often 
in primary campaigning, judging by the ex¬ 
amples cited earlier and by other evidence. 
It may not be an important problem as long 
as only a few states maintain primaries that 
seem to encourage contests between three 
or more candidates and their supporting 
slates of delegates. Adopted on a national 
scale, however, any such type of primary 
could lead to a minority choice, with dis¬ 
astrous results for the party concerned, if 
not for the nation. If the voting plans that 
would avoid this risk also seem undesir¬ 
able—or at least unduly complicated—the 
New York type of primary for unpledged 
district delegates and the state convention 
system of delegate election may each hold 
somewhat greater merit as alternatives than 
has been generally realized. 

Effects of the Primaries 
on Participants 

The various forms of presidential pri¬ 
mary were intended to provide opportuni¬ 
ties for voter control of the presidential 
nominating process. But while the pri¬ 
maries affect most notably the fortunes of 
the presidential candidates, they affect other 
classes of participants as well, including the 
would-be delegates, the party organizations. 


and the state governments. All of these in¬ 
terests have been considered to some extent 
in the legislative processes by which the 
primary laws were passed. Much of the 
variation in the laws undoubtedly repre¬ 
sents differing conceptions of the treatment 
to which the several classes of participants 
were considered 1.0 be entitled. It may there¬ 
fore be worth while to look again at how the 
primaries have in practice allected tite in¬ 
terests of the participants. 

Presidential Candidates: 

Actual and Potential 

Several different types of jiresidential 
candidates may be separately considered: 
Presidents who are available to succeed 
themselves, out-party titular leaders if avail¬ 
able, other willing candidates, and other po¬ 
tential candidates. 

The president. Many of the primary elec¬ 
tions initiated in 1912 had the immediate 
purpose of pulling clown an incumbent 
first-term President, William Howard Taft. 
Presidents Taft and Herbert Hoover both 
ran badly in the primaries that occurred 
toward the end of their respective first 
terms, and conceivably they each might 
have been denied renomination if certain 
types of primary system had been more 
widespread. President Coolidge, on the 
other hand, was a beneficiary of the pri¬ 
maries in 1924: he entered and won most 
of those that were available, demonstrating 
his popular appeal at a time when he was 
not entirely confident of organization sup¬ 
port. In 1940, President Roosevelt's waiting 
tactics on a third-term nomination were as¬ 
sisted by a series of primary victories. Presi¬ 
dent Truman’s record also was imjircssive 
in the primaries of 1948. 

The party organizations generally assume 
that a first-term President will be available 
to succeed himself; they usually enter him 
in the available primaries unless he o1> 
jects, and expect to use the primaries as 
part of the mechanism for beating down dis¬ 
sident candidates and party factionalism. 
For Presidents who find their political sup- 
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port in a massive popular following, the will encourage other candidates to contest 
primaries can be helpful in solidifying a the nomination and assist their supporters 
second-term nomination. But to the extent in hind raising for the purpose. 


that the primaries are instrunienls of the 
popular will, they can harass an unpopular 
President. 

Out-party inur.AR i.kaders. The ex¬ 
perience ol the titular leaders in seeking 
rcnoniination was reviewed in (Chapter 5. 
Alfred E. Sniiih was indecisive in preparing 
for the primaries in 1932, but finally j)er- 
mitted use of his name in several. The rc;- 
sulis were mixed but not sufficiently ad¬ 
verse to end his candidacy before the con¬ 
vention. In igi-p however, Wendell Will- 
kie’s candidacy was ended in the primaries 
after he had actively campaigned in an 
elfort to develop and demonstrate popular 
strength. In 1918, Thomas E. Dewey pre¬ 
pared for and entered most of the available 
primaries, other than those pre-empted by 
favorite sons. After losing to Harold E. 
Stassen in Wisconsin and Nebraska, he de¬ 
feated him in Oregon and was able to enter 
the convention as the favorite. In 195^. 
when Adlai E. .Stevenson ann(»unced his 
candidacy, he indicated that he was re¬ 
luctant to do extensive primary campaign¬ 
ing. But after losing in New Hampshire and 
Minnesota, he had to recognize that he 
could not win at the convention if he suf¬ 
fered further serious defeats in the pri¬ 
maries. With changed tactics and intensified 
campaigning he gained victories in Oregon, 
Florida, and California, which did much 
to win him the nomination. 

T’he accumulated experience tends to sug¬ 
gest that any titular leader who is willing 
to run should make himself available in any 
primaries where his presence on the ticket 
is strongly desired, either by the local party 
tirganization or by factional elements ca¬ 
pable of putting up an effective slate. This is 
obviously the rule followed by incumbent 
Presidents when seeking renomination. 
Any reluctance shown by a candidate who 
already occupies the exposed position of 
titular leadership is likely to be interpreted 
as a public admission of weakness—one that 


OrilFK WILLING CANDIDATES. ThCSe ill- 
elude both the candidates who seek the 
active cooperation of the stale organiza¬ 
tions and those who prefer or must accept 
a more independent style of campaigning. 
Most candidates come in the former cate¬ 
gory; they usually negotiate carefully to as- 
suie a welcome before entering a primary, 
stay out of contests with favorite sons, and 
avoid other contests unless the chances of 
victory arc reasonably good. 

For such candidates, the distinctions be¬ 
tween the different types of primaries are of 
vital importance in campaign planning. 
They are apt to avoid delegate contests 
where would-be delegates are unidentified 
on the liallot. But in an organized contest 
between candidate-supporting slates, they 
may be involved by their local partisans, 
whether willing or not. Where their consent 
is required for the use of their names on the 
ballot, they usually withhold it unless the 
state j)arty organization either desires their 
sponsorship for its own slate or is at least 
prepared to be neutral. 

The Florida, New Hampshire, and Ore¬ 
gon systems present special problems for a 
candidate of this kind. His name can be in¬ 
volved without his consent in an election 
that he might prefer not to enter. In Florida 
and New Hampshire, his main protection is 
the fact that any slate using his name with¬ 
out his authority is under such a handicap 
that it is not likely to take the risk unless 
it has high hopes of success or remarkably 
strong feelings of conviction. In Oregon, not 
even this protection is available, since the 
delegates arc elected separately from the 
preference poll by which they are instructed 
and in which the candidate’s name can be 
entered without his consent. In all three 
states, a strong candidate is given little 
chance to escape having his name placed in 
competition. A strongly affirmative attitude 
is therefore likely to be the safest course he 
can adopt. But if defeat seems inevitable 
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because of special conditions in any one of 
these slates, the candidate can disclaim all 
responsibility, refrain from any form of 
campaigning, and thereby limit somewhat 
the effect on his own prestige if he is de¬ 
feated. 

I'or willing candidates who are prepared 
to enter any and all primaries, wilh or with¬ 
out the cooperation of the state ])arty organ- 
i/ations concerned, the Florida, New Hamj)- 
shire, and Oregon systems arc as useful as 
any others. Candidates of this type, espe¬ 
cially such insurgents as Stassen and Kefau- 
ver, have atlempted to exj)loit all the avail¬ 
able jjrimaries as a means of both develop¬ 
ing and demonstrating popular support. 
Stassen and Kefauver each came to national 
attention as presidential timbt;r largely be¬ 
cause of their striking victories in some of 
the primaries. In the end, both began to 
suffer defeats even in the primaries, but 
they had meanwhile forced the party or¬ 
ganizations and the other candidates to take 
the primaries more seriously. 

OrHF.R POTENHAL CANniDATES. The pri¬ 
maries in most states are not designed to 
bring forward the name of a potential can¬ 
didate who is available only in response to 
a genuine draft or who is reluctant or un¬ 
willing. A candidate requiring a draft can¬ 
not be placed directly on the ballot in Cali¬ 
fornia or Ohio, because his specific consent 
is concerned, and every delegate elected in 
these states is committed to a named can¬ 
didate. Such a delegation can help in a 
draft if it is led by a favorite son who favors 
the reluctant candidate, but otherwise the 
general effect is to delay the delegation’s 
support for a draft in the early ballots at 
the convention. The South Dakota-Massa- 
chusetts-New Jersey type of primary is less 
adverse, since so-called “no-preference” dele¬ 
gations that actually have a preference can 
run effectively in these states—as demon¬ 
strated by the “no-preference” slates for 
Eisenhower in South Dakota and Massa¬ 
chusetts in 1952. The New York-District of 
Columbia type is neutral on the point: it 
does nothing to facilitate reluctant candida¬ 
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cies, but neither does it do anytliing to pre¬ 
vent them. 

The Florida, New Hampshire, and Ore¬ 
gon primaries ate exceptional in the extent 
to which they can be used to proriu^tc a re¬ 
luctant canilidate when the situation is 
appropriate. If the candidacy is merely po¬ 
tential and requires either a draft or a sul)- 
stantial showing of ])opular suppoi t to make 
it actual—as that of justice Cluirles Evans 
Hughes in 1916 and of General Eisenhower 
in 1952 before his decision to return from 
Paris—the Florida and New Hamjxshire 
laws permit a slate of favoring delegates to 
get itself organized and perhaps elected 
without any action whatever by the candi¬ 
date. The Oregon law has a similar effee t 
through different mechanisms. The poten¬ 
tial candidate has no reason to feel embar¬ 
rassed by the use of his name, for the would- 
be delegates and other supporters are 
merely expressing their own views, not 
his. The would-be delegates, moreover, arc 
making a substantial investment of effort 
at considerable risk in organizing a slate 
and mounting a campaign in a situation 
full of unpredictable contingencies. In addi¬ 
tion to all of the usual possibilities of de¬ 
feat and the hazards of factional retaliation, 
there is always the possibility that the pre¬ 
ferred candidate may at any time utter a 
statement of unavailability so positive that 
it will be taken at face value by the voters, 
with defeat for the slate as the almost in¬ 
evitable re.sult. 

A somew'hat different situation was pre- 
.sented by such candidacies as Dewey’s in 
the early months of 19.14 and Stevenson’s 
in 1952. Both men were potential candi¬ 
dates of high availability who could well 
have had their own reasons in those par¬ 
ticular years for preferring not to run until 
four years later. But partial slates were or¬ 
ganized for Dewey in New Hampshire and 
Wisconsin early in 1944. In each state 
Dewey withdrew his name from the prefer¬ 
ence poll and requested would-be delegates 
not to use it. Nevertheless, the delegate can¬ 
didates went ahead, with the result that two 
delegates pledged to Dewey were elected in 
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New Hampshire, and most of the Dewey 
slate was elected in Wisconsin, decisively 
defeating the Willkie delegates. A few 
weeks later Dewey announced his active 
candidacy. Something similar might hav'e 
happened to Stevenson in igifU if the 
same type of primary system hiul been 
available in the states where he was bes 
known (it was no longer available in \ris 
consin), but the situation was complicated 
hv the lateness of Truman’s statement of 
nniivailahility, Kefauvcr’s campaigning en¬ 
ergy, and Stevenson’s repealed efforts to dis¬ 
courage his own supporters. No slate openly 
favoring Stevenson went on the ballot in 
any state in 1952. 

If the Florida, New Hampshire, or Ore¬ 
gon primaries were to be copied more 
widely, it w’ould still be possible to draft 
a Hughes or an Eisenhower on occasion. 

But a general extension of the California- 
type primary might make it impossible to 
do so. 

Delegates: Actual and Potential 

In the absence of a public primary in 
which delegates are elected, their selection 
usually falls to the state or district party or¬ 
ganizations in one way or another. Tiierc 
may be varying degrees of factional and 
personal infighting, with or without directly 
involving the interests of presidential can¬ 
didates. A public primary usually ]irovidcs 
a somewhat greater opportunity for an in¬ 
dependent would-be delegate or group to 
challenge the organization. But the actual 
consequences depend uj)on such variations 
in primary systems as have been previously 
discussed, the strength of party organization, 
and the situation of the would-be delegates 
themselves: whether party rcgvdars or party 
dissidents, whether heavily committed to a 
particular candidate or faction, and 
whether politically or otherwise prominent. 
The effect of such factors is illustrated in 
detail in the report on delegate selection in 
1952." 

One further point of public policy, how- 
" David, Moos, and Goldman, op. cit. 


ever, may merit attention here: tlic consc. 
qucnces of ballot forms that make it pos¬ 
sible for an individual delegate to run bv 
himself, compared with those that enmur- 
age or require organized slatc-makiinr, ] ]„, 
first form of ballot is based on the dottriue 
that the voter should be pcrmitled or re¬ 
quired to pick his rcpresentati\(s as indi 
viduals and that those desiring to serve 
as representatives should be encoinaged to 
run independently. In a presidential pri¬ 
mary, this results in multiple candidacies 
for multiple offices. The voter may be re¬ 
quired to select twelve or more individuals 
as delegates at large, out of an alphabetical 
list of forty or fifty names. On the other 
hand, where only organized slates may file, 
no one can become a delegate unless he is 
willing and able to secure membership in 
an organized group, constituted on what¬ 
ever basis is required for getting on the bal¬ 
lot. The first type of system often permits 
party mavericks to appear on the ballot— 
and sometimes they are elected—but they 
arc rarely effective at the conventions. The 
second type produces delegations that are 
more likely to be unified and cohesive, 
whether the slates arc organized by the 
party leadership or by a successful fac¬ 
tional or candidate organization. 

The Massachicsetts and New Jersey sy.s- 
tems represent a compromise on this issue, 
since organized slates can be filed and ap¬ 
pear together on the ballot, even though 
delegates must be voted for individually. 
Other would-be delegates can file without 
becoming members of slates. The ex¬ 
perience in the.se states indicates that the 
privilege of running as an individual for 
delegate at large is worth little in a contest 
with an organized slate. In district dele¬ 
gate elections, however, where the voter has 
a more manageable problem of choice, per¬ 
sons of prominence can win when running 
as individuals. 

Party Organizations 

The overt effects of presidential primaries 
on the national party organizations have 
not been numerous or clearly important. 
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The national conventions of both parties 
had to adjust their rules in 1912 and 1916 
to arcomniodate to primary laws, as noted 
in Chapter 9. The weakening of the unit 
rule in the Democratic party was the most 
important result. 

Whether other and more dilfuse elfects of 
the primaries on the national party or¬ 
ganizations roukl be identified is a (pies- 
tion. The primaries, in their present state 
of development at least, do not seem to have 
dejjrived the national organizations of any 
of their functions. The nationai onventicn 
retains its vitality as the nomina- iie author¬ 
ity and as the forum where coalitions are or¬ 
ganized for victory in the national elec¬ 
tion. The imjtact of the primaries on party 
organization has so far been felt mainly in 
the states. 

If it is true that deprivation of function 
leads to atrophy, all the primaries that have 
transferred the clc;ction and instructing of 
delegates away from the state party or¬ 
ganizations have presumably tended to 
weaken those organizations.'** But the ex¬ 
tent to which this transfer has actually oc¬ 
curred has obviously been extremely vari¬ 
able. 

An uncomplicated direct election of dis¬ 
trict delegates, as in New York, may do little 
to prevent the effective nomination of the 
delegates by a strong organization if it ex¬ 
ists. On the other hand, where there is no 
strong organization, a system like that of 
New York or the District of Columbia will 
do little to promote one, on behalf of either 
a candidate or the party. 

Wherever would-be delegates can be iden¬ 
tified with a candidate on the ballot, the 
state organizations face the threat of in¬ 
vasion by a Stassen or a Kefauver. A party¬ 
splitting fight is likely to be the minimum 
consequence of such an invastion. If tire 
invasion is successful, the party organiza¬ 
tions lose control of delegate selection for 
tile time being unless they have made terms 
in advance for a compromise with the in- 

•For a development of this theory in regard to 
primaries in general, see V. O. Key, Jr., American 
State Politics: An Introduction (1956), pp. 130-52, 
>67-68, 169-96, 287-89. 


vadcr. But the systems that permit use of 
a candidate’s name on the ballot differ con¬ 
siderably in the problems they present to 
the organizations. 

If the delegates nntst. be ballot identifieil, 
as in California and Ohio, a manipulative 
type of favorite son })olitics seems to be en¬ 
couraged that in most years has almost auto¬ 
matically playeil into the hands of the or¬ 
ganizations. On the other hand, the New 
|er.sey-Ma.ssachusetts type systems permit 
great flexibility of organization strategies in 
dealing with any external threat, while 
usually allowing the organization to obtain 
an uncommitted delegation able to trade 
freely in the national convention. 

The jnoblems under the Florida and 
New Hampshire systems are somewhat dif¬ 
ferent. The opjioitunity of the parly leailers 
of the state to send an uncommitted dele¬ 
gation is undoubtedly reduced substantially 
when a slate favoring a popular candidate 
can go on the ballot easily without the con¬ 
sent of either the party leaders or the can¬ 
didate. Under systems of this type the or¬ 
ganization has four main options that are 
likely to be useful. 

(1) If it is relatively easy to pick the win¬ 
ner, the organization can pick him first and 
climb on board the band wagon by commi t- 
ting its own slate and running it on a pref¬ 
erence basis. 

(2) If the situation is hopelessly confused 
or all of the available candidates arc weak, 
an organization slate can be run on a “no- 
preference” basis and probably win. 

(3) If the national situation is developing 
into a contest betw’een two or more strong 
candidates, the organization can pick its 
preference, back him strongly with an or¬ 
ganization slate, and let the chips fall where 
they may. 

(4) Under some conditions, the organiza¬ 
tion may be able to run a favorite son slate 
with success, but the necessary conditions 
do not seem likely to occur often in states 
where preference slates can easily secure 
access to the ballot. What the organization 
cannot do with much hope of success is run 
a “no-preference” slate when one or more 
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Strong candidates are certain to have their 
slates on the ballot. 

A successful invasion by an out-of-s(aie 
candidate may set off a conflict that divides 
friend from friend within ihc party organi¬ 
ze f/on, leaving it seriously weakened both 
for the pinposes of state politics and fur the 
oncoming presidential campaign after the 
nomination has been made. This seems to 
he the basic; reason wiiy the ]»arty organiza¬ 
tions in such slates as New York, Pennsyl¬ 
vania, Massachusetts, New Jersey, and Illi¬ 
nois all tend to favor systems that limit the 
])ossihiIities for organizing sharply divisive 
contests between candidates within the 
state. The organizations in these states have 
a strong interest in their own internal co¬ 
hesion because of the rigors of the inter¬ 
party competition. They can claim with 
some justice that a primary that gives maxi¬ 
mum popular control may tend to w'eaken 
the party and is tlierefore not desirable in 
any state where there is a strongly com¬ 
petitive two-party system. 

This line of argument is largely irrele¬ 
vant in all the states where one party or the 
other is dominant, although a party faction 
witliin such a state may be equally reluctant 
to sec its own position compromised by a 
conflict between out-of-state candidates for 
a presidential nomination. In general, how¬ 
ever, in many states where state-wide party 
organization is weak, it has not been the 
opposition of the organizations that pre¬ 
vented the introduction of effective presi¬ 
dential primaries. More often it has been a 
combination of inertia, the possible cost of 
a separate presidential primary, and a va¬ 
riety of opposing factional interests, not all 
of them necessarily rational. It might well 
be that in some of these states the adoption 
of a Florida-type statute would lead to a 
more organized politics than has prevailed 
in the past—and might even contribute to 
the tlevclopment of more effective party or¬ 
ganizations. 

As a final point on the type of law used 
in Florida in 1956 and for a much longer 
period in New Hampshire, by comparison 
with all those where the candidate’s con¬ 
sent is required for the use of his name on 


the ballot, it should be noted llial the pres 
sure for including consent features in ij,(, 
laus of various states has almost ccri.u'nly 
come much more from the patty organi/;!- 
lions lh;;n from the candidates and their 
friends. Candidates are soinethnes outraged 
when they discover that they can be suh- 
jecied to the risks of a state campaign with¬ 
out their consent. Candidates in general, 
how^ever, have rarely been effectively repre¬ 
sented at the legislative sessions where state 
primary laws were being adopted, and when 
such rejiresentation has actually occurred, it 
has been on the part of the more eager can¬ 
didates rather than those who might want 
tile right to forbid the use of their names. 
The party organizations, on the other hand, 
have undoubtedly been aware (hat to re¬ 
quire the candidate’s consent usually has 
the effect of requiring the state organiza¬ 
tion’s consent—since a prudent candidate 
is apt to be unwilling to enter a stale where 
the organization docs not welcome him. 
This is probably the real reason that, in all 
of those states where the candidate’s consent 
is retjuired, the selection offered the voters 
has typically been so unsatisfactory. 

State Governments 

Legislators, governors, attorneys general, 
and stale election officials, with an occa¬ 
sional assist from the judiciary, arc the ele¬ 
ments of the state governments that have 
an active jiart in adopting and administer¬ 
ing presidential primary laws. These au¬ 
thorities tend to be responsive to party or¬ 
ganization attitudes, but also on occasion 
to candidate interests and to voter opinion. 
The stale governments thus tend to reflect 
a comjiositc of many interests in varying 
projjortions. But some degree of special in¬ 
terest of their own may arise from two facts 
often overlooked: expense and trouble are 
involved in the holding of every public elec¬ 
tion; and, on the other hand, state elections 
concerned with national issues can attract 
attention and enhance the state’s public 
reputation in the nation at large. 

The average state or local expense in¬ 
volved in holding a separate presidential 
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primary was estimated at between seventy- 
five cents and a dollar a vote at a time when 
jirite levels were markedly lower than at 
present.''" Iowa repealed its early statute 
after a single use in 1916 in which an elec¬ 
tion involving no contest between presi¬ 
dential candidates in either party, and not 
many contests between would-be delegates, 
had cost the state approximately $ 130,000. 
Presidential primaries held in the spring in 
conjunction with other primary elections 
are much less expensive and usually draw a 
greater turnout: but many of thi; states hold 
their regular primaries for sl.ue offices in 
August and September. This timing pro¬ 
vides a shorter campaigning period between 
primary and general election, but it is too 
late lor the election of delegates to party 
conventions held in July or August. In 1956 
eight states that do not hold presidential 
ptimaries could conveniently have done so 
in connection with other elections: New 
Mexico (May 8), North Carolina (May 26), 
Iowa (June 4), South Carolina (June 12), 
Maine (June 18), North Dakota (June 26), 
Oklahoma (July 3), and Virginia (July 10).“ 
Slates that have become habituated to the 
holding of sc{)arate presidential primaries 
absorb the expense with little objection 
from anyone and consider it w'cll justified, 
but the expense seems to be a significant 
deterrent to the adoption of primary Icgi.s- 
lation in stales that do not have it. 

Slates with jirimaries that attract leading 
candidates for active local campaigning in¬ 
evitably become centers of national atten¬ 
tion. New Hampshire is wedded to its pri¬ 
mary becau.se of the conspicuous role it 

“’Louise Ovcracker, The Presidential Primary, 
(' 92 fi). p. 147. 

In Nevada, the cost of the regular primary held 
in 1956 was an average of $i.,^9 per vote, ranging 
between fo.77 and $.s..S4 in the various counties. 
Nevada I-cgislative Council Bureau. “A Study of the 
Presidential Primary," Bulletin No, 53, Dec. 1958, 
p. 69. 

* Ovcracker, op. cit., pp. 149, 338-39. 

** Seven other states without presidential primaries 
actually held regular primaries before the conven¬ 
tions met in 1956, but at dates so close to the con¬ 
vention as to be inconvenient for the selection of 
delegates; and, of course, the conventions were 
unusually late in 1956. In 1953 both conventions 
were held in July. 
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gives the state; not only is it the first in 
the series of all state primaries, but it 
has often involved an exciting contest. In 
1952, the New' Hampshire primary’s finest 
year, not only did an Eisenhow'er slate de¬ 
feat "J’aft and Stas.scn slates, but Estes Ke- 
fauver handed a stinging defeat to the ad¬ 
herents of President 'Truman. Minnesota re¬ 
vived its primary in 1952, also in March, 
partly, it would seem, for the purpose of 
competing with New Hampshire for na¬ 
tional attention—an effort that was remark¬ 
ably successful in 1952 and 1956. Oregon 
has long enjoyed the attention attracted by 
its primary, which is strategic in part be- 
cau.se it is one of the last as well as one of 
those most likely to produce a contest. 
IVIotivations of this sort help to sustain the 
primal ies that foster contests, and may lead 
to changes in some of the states that have 
other types of primary. 

Voters in Rchition 
to Other Participants 

From a voter point of view^ the primaries 
are usually assumed to be most effective 
when they produce a colorful contest. Un¬ 
doubtedly, if there is to be any visible and 
direct voter control, there must be at least 
occasionally a contest. But contests, and 
voter control as well, are likely to be wel¬ 
comed only in moderation, if at all, by can¬ 
didates, would-be delegates, party ovgani/.a- 
lions, and state governments. Moreover, the 
voters thernselvc.s, as loyal party members, 
often share the interests of these other par- 
ticijianls in the avoidance of unnecessary 
contesLs, in stabilizing the party leadership 
for apjjropriate periods of time, and in 
maintaining the cohesion and vitality of 
their jiarty as it faces its enemy in the gen¬ 
eral election. 

Functional Effectiveness 

This whole chapter has been concerned 
with what is essentially a functional analy¬ 
sis, conducted mainly from a voter point of 
view, but also from other points of view. 
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This fiintl section turns to a summary of the 
previous unnlysis in terms of the funclionul 
effectiveness of major systems and provi¬ 
sions. 

Many specific features of exisiing pri¬ 
mary systems can be identifietl as self-defeat¬ 
ing. Some of the basic types are more effec¬ 
tive than others, but there appears to he 
a rather broad range of effectiveness within 
which wliat is lost fiom one j>oint ol view 
may be gained from auotlicr. Within this 
range, the total ellects of the various systems 
involve so many imponderables that any 
linal assessment of net comparative ad¬ 
vantage is not easy to make. 

IncQcclivc Sijstems and Provisions 

All of the systems that are built on prefer- 
<ai(e polls, separated from delegate election. 
ap]>ear to be gravely deficient in terms of 
performing their own ostensible functions. 
They are fundamentally incapable of as¬ 
suring that (he elected delegates will be in 
syntpathy with whatever mandate is pro¬ 
vided through the preference poll. Any 
form of sej)arate preference poll also lends 
to distract the attention of voters and other 
participants from the processes by which 
delegates are elected—although it is the 
delegates who rvill vote in the convcniion, 
with or w'ithout heeding any mandate com¬ 
ing from sources outside their owm election. 

I'he purely advisory polls produce un¬ 
representative results so frequently that 
they seem inhei ently undesirable. In a con¬ 
test where the outcome is purely advi.sory, 
no one can be sure that victory would be 
worth the amount of effort required to win 
it—even if the voters may have actually been 
given a choice between two or more genuine 
candidates. Hence the indecision and errat¬ 
ic impulses that typically characterize both 
the filing for the advisory polls and the or¬ 
ganization of campaigns to make a showing. 
In an era when so many other devices for 
measuring opinion are available, official 
preference polls that are merely advisory 
and generally incomplete would seem un¬ 
necessary in any event. Their elimination 


would remove an element of confusion in a 
process that will remain sufficiently com¬ 
plex. 

Preference polls that attempt to give a 
compulsory mandate to delegates elected 
through some other jjrocedure sometimes 
depend upon candidale consent and .some¬ 
times not. Where consent is required, this 
type of primary frequently fails to o])erate 
at all and often produces an unrej)resenla- 
tive mandate when it does operate. Where 
consent is not required, the resulting man¬ 
date is more likely to be representative, 
and it is therefore more likely to be treated 
with respect by the delegates. But sttch 
.systems have substantial elements of un¬ 
fairness for candidates who find themselves 
on the ballot without their consent. Typi¬ 
cally, the candidates are ihrealened with 
the ri.sk of defeat without being effectively 
assured of the fruits of victory if they win. 

In Oregon the relative success of the sys¬ 
tem, in terms of the respect the delegates 
have accorded its mandates, seems to be due 
to the somewhat unusual political traditions 
of the state. But the state’s own purpo.ses 
would probably be served better by the New 
Hampshire or Florida type of j)rimary, 
which is about what Oregon would have if 
it were to abolish its mandatory preference 
poll while retaining its other provisions for 
delegate election. The Maryland and In¬ 
diana systems, in which delegates arc chosen 
by parly conventions, rej^resent compro¬ 
mises between the forces favoring and those 
opposing some more effective type of system. 
In these instances, the forces favoring a pri¬ 
mary were given an instrument so defective, 
bccau.se of the general reluctance of candi¬ 
dates to enter, that they might better have 
preferred no primary at all. 

Among the principal categories of dele¬ 
gate election systems, those of Category 
Four, permitting would-be delegates to run 
only under the name of a candidate who 
gives consent, appear to be inherently in¬ 
effective—at least by comparison with other 
readily available systems. This type of sys¬ 
tem prevails in California, Ohio, and Wis¬ 
consin. The purpose of the primary is often 
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frustrated by the unwillingness of potential 
leading candidates to enter it. When this 
occurs, the delegates may be precluded from 
obtaining, and the voters from giving, the 
only specific mandate that would be of any 
value in the circumstances. An invalid man¬ 
date is then given because the system re- 
cjuires a specific mandate. 

'I’he other source of ineffcctivenc^ss in 
these systems is the prohibition against run¬ 
ning on a "no-preference’' basis. This pro- 
Iiibilion is especially unrealistic when slates 
must be organized in January or February 
of the presidential year, when inij)ortant fu¬ 
ture candidates are not yet running. Systems 
of this kind, however, are worse than un¬ 
realistic. They work specifically against the 
development of representative mandates by 
fostering a tradition of favorite .son and 
stand-in candidacies. The result is that 
other candidates of national stature are in¬ 
fluenced to stay away from such stales even 
when they are actively running in other 
parts of the country. On the other hand, 
in states where "no-preference” .slates are 
permitted to run in competition with pref¬ 
erence slates, the record .seems to show no 
noteworthy abuses and it is almost entirely 
uncluttered with stand-ins or undistin¬ 
guished favorite son candidates. The at¬ 
tempt to compel would-be delegates to de¬ 
clare a preference when they have not yet 
liad any fair chance to form one, or when 
they can be refused permi.s.sion to specify 
tlteir actual preference by the candidate 
bim.self, has been a failure anil merits re¬ 
peal. 

Effective Systems and Provisions 

Categories One, Two, and Three w'oidd 
all appear to be basically effective—at least 
if stripped of the extraneous advisory pref¬ 
erence polls that clutter them in some cases. 
They differ in the types of mandate that 
they provide, but in no case do they present 
serious hazards of confusing the voters, of¬ 
fering one-sided choices, or formalizing 
mandates that are inherently invalid. 

The most successful type of system for dc- 
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veloping valid popular mandates and mak¬ 
ing them effective is that of Category Three, 
found in New Hampshire and Florida, in 
which delegates can identify their candidate 
preferences on the ballot without obtaining 
consent. In several respects, the Florida 
.statute is the most advanced of the existing 
presidential primary laws. It goes far to sat¬ 
isfy the various interests ol soiers, candi¬ 
dates, would-be delegates, j)arly organiza¬ 
tions, and state governments. 

The voters are given the possibility of a 
campaign in the state in any oj)en nominat¬ 
ing situation, followed by an opportunity 
to vote a meaningful choice on a short bal¬ 
lot. 'J'hc candidates are given a mechanism 
by which a maximum of responsibility is 
placed upon their supporters in the state 
who wish to organize a campaign and win 
places as delegates. The w’oidd-be delegates 
are compelled to work within a frame¬ 
work of organized effort in which casual 
individuals running as mavericks are ruled 
out; and in return they form an organized 
slate and are given a relation.shij) to each 
other and to their candidate, if they have 
one, that is superior for cainj)aigning pur¬ 
poses. Moreover, if they win they go to the 
convention as an experienced and well-knit 
team. The party organizations are offered 
a system that recognizes the need for or¬ 
ganizing effort of the kind in which they 
arc suppo.sed to be proficient; although 
some of the alternatives previously open to 
them are eliminated, new opjjortunitics arc 
created. I’he state governments arc given a 
type of election to administer that is almost 
immune to frivolous candidacies, while 
readily open to genuine candidates who 
find support in the state, with an unclut¬ 
tered ballot and a vote that is easy to 
count—a type of election that shouhl do 
credit to any state. 

The intermediate systems of South Da¬ 
kota, Massachusetts, and New Jersey, in 
Category Two, where delegates may iden¬ 
tify their preferred candidate on the ballot 
if they wish to do so and are able to obtain 
consent, arc functional in a different way. 
They avoid the difficulties of the California 
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system because slates can be run on a "no- 
prefcrence” basis. This feature also makes it 
largely unnecessary to determine whether 
the requirement of candidate consent is a 
good or bad feature in these systems. From 
the point of view of the voters, the require¬ 
ment does not necessarily keep them from 
having realistic alternatives for choice in 
critical years. From the point of view of the 
party organizations, the requirement is use¬ 
ful in giving them greater control over slatc- 
making and good relationships with oiit-ol- 
state candidates who may seriously consider 
campaigning in the state. 

The Category One systems of New York 
and other states for the direct election of 
delegates unidentified with a candidate are 
of value in still a different way. By com¬ 
parison with the situation in two thirds of 
the states, where there is no public election 
of delegates, these systems bring in those 
aspects of legitimacy that under the Ameri¬ 
can political system seem to be recognized 
only in public elections. Not only have the 
elected delegates incurred all the obliga¬ 
tions involved in a public election, but, in 
particular, their relationship to a defined 
constituency of party voters has been made 
manifest, with many consequences, includ¬ 
ing the fact that no unit rule can bind the 
state delegation. The system as a whole is 


consonant w-ith the nature of the party coji 
ventions as representative institutions; there 
is no statutory attempt to provide expiess 
mandates of any kind. If the voter in these 
states does not like the w'ay his inijdicd 
mandates arc carried out at the convent ion 
of his part}, he can alw'ays vote for the 
candidate of the other party in the Novem¬ 
ber election; and this is an option that the 
voters sometimes exercise with devastating 
effect in a number of these states, by virtue 
of the close margin of party competition/- 
Somethiug like a political earthquake 
would be required to secure the adoj)tion 
of the Florida system in New York, Penn¬ 
sylvania, or Illinois—three states that be¬ 
tween them elect about one sixth of all the 
convention delegates. It is not clear that any 
major public interest would be served if 
that system were to be adopted by any one 
of these three. But in a number of other 
states its adoption as a substitute for their 
present systems would undoubtedly be a 
substantial improvement for almost all of 
the affected interests. 

■•^When an attempt was made in the Council of 
.State Governments to develop a recommended form 
of presidential primary, it was decided that no 
recommendation should be made, but that interested 
states might well give consideration to the Florida 
and New York plans. .See Council of State Govern¬ 
ments, Suggestea Stale Legislation, Program for 1957, 
P- 179 - 
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Other Systems for Mandating Delegates 


ABOUT 45 PKR CENT ol Ju national 
convention delegates of 1952 and 50 per 
cent of those of 1956 were elected or in¬ 
structed through the presidential primary 
systems described in the previous chapter. 

The other delegates came from party con¬ 
ventions and other party organization proc¬ 
esses. These older methods of selecting and 
instructing delegates retain many features 
that have come down from the earliest days 
of party organization. Most of them are 
built on local ad hoc meetings of the party 
voters, held to select representatives who 
will attend higher-level party meetings. 

There is much variation in how many 
levels of party meetings there are and how 
direct is the representation that results. In 
the most common pattern, local party meet¬ 
ings elect the members of county conven¬ 
tions, who elect the members of state con¬ 
ventions, who in turn elect the delegates 
to the national convention. If congressional 
district conventions are held to elect the 
district delegates, a common practice in 
the Republican party, the delegates to the 
district and the state party conventions arc 
usually elected through identical pro¬ 
cedures. Often they are the same indi¬ 
viduals, serving first as members of their dis¬ 
trict convention and then of the state con¬ 
vention. 

When primary elections were invented, 
presidential primaries were substituted in 
a number of states for the entire apparatus 
just described. In some other states the state 
party organization continued to select the 
national convention delegates, but the base 


of the organization rested on the party 
voters acting in primaries instead of in local 
party meetings. In a few of these states dele¬ 
gates to state conventions are elected di¬ 
rectly in primaries; in a larger number the 
members of county conventions or com¬ 
mittees are elected in primaries, and in 
turn elect the members of the higher party 
bodies. 

The various systems can be classified on 
the basis of how the organization is related 
to the rank and file of the party. The 
differences between the systems affect the 
extent to which the respective national con¬ 
vention delegates receive mandates from the 
voters that arc relatively direct and specific, 
but in operation other features may be 
equally or more important. The systems 
do not easily lend themselves to the kind of 
classification and analysis used in the pre¬ 
vious chapter for the presidential primaries. 
In the primaries, the forms of action re¬ 
quired by law often seem to have a con¬ 
trolling influence; througli these fonns, per¬ 
sisting from one election to another, some 
aspects of the experience in each primary 
system become a matter of public record, as 
data on candidate filings and electoral re¬ 
sults. 

In the non-primary systems the informal 
and unrecorded aspects are much more im¬ 
portant. Field work on a national scale to 
capture and record some of this experience 
has been attempted for only a single presi¬ 
dential election year, 1952. The central 
problem of what to look for in making field 
surveys of political behavior within the 
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party organizations is one that has so far parative assessments of the relative cffctiive- 
been studied only in a rudimentary way. ness of the primary and non-primary sys 
For the 1952 survey it was handled pro- terns, especially tvhen making comparisons 
visionally by seeking data that would per- that go beyond what the lecord shows in 
mil the application of the same standards of regard to their success in their ostcnsil)]c 
judgment to both the primary and non- main purposes. 

primary systems, on the assumption that After an intioduction to the classification 
both existed mainly as means lor choosing of the systems, the present chajtter levicws 
and sometimes mandating the national con- the pat ty processes for mandating delegates 
vention delegates. on the presidential nominations and on 

But it seems possible that while these platform issues and (questions of party jjoi- 
n/anifest functions of the primary and non- icy. I he problem of seating coniesis and 
primary systems are the same, the latent their effec t on mandates is then taken nj). h 
functions arc not. The latent functions of appears in this chapter primarily because 


the primaries might be thought to include 
campaigns to educate the voters; the arous¬ 
ing of political interest; and a strengthening 
of the bonds between the party rank and file 
and their chosen national leader, who may 
become President and will need their sup¬ 
port if he does. "I’he latent functions of the 
non-primary systems, on the other hand, 
may be said to include the renewal and 
strengthening of the internal bonds of party 
organization; the recruitment of more party 
activists who will participate in party meet¬ 
ings and then work in general election cam¬ 
paigns; and a strengthening of the bonds 
between the working members of the party 
and their chosen national leader, who will 
need their special support, as well as that 
of the voters, it he becomes President.^ 

The alternative sets of latent functions 
involve differing conceptions, ideals, and 
values. They are not easily commensurable 
with each other, although to some extent 
they overlap, and it might be possible to de¬ 
sign methods of delegate selection that 
would .serve most elements in both sets of 
functions most of the time. Great caution 
must therefore be used in making com- 

’ 'riiis paragraph should be considered a pre¬ 
liminary formulation that needs further discussion, 
liolh on the distinctions between manifest and latent 
functions in this area and more importantly on the 
essential differences in function, if any, between 
primary and non-primary systems. On the basic con¬ 
cepts of manifest and latent functions in this type of 
analysis, see Robert K. Merlon, Social Theory and 
Social Structure (1949), Chap, j; Ely Chinoy, Socio- 
lofriral Perspective (1954). pp. 37-41; Marion J. Levy, 
Jr.. “Some Aspects of ‘Structural-Functional’ Analysis 
and Political Science." in Roland A. Young (ed.). 
Approaches to the Study of Politics (1958), pp. 52-66. 


the problem seems to be confined almost 
entirely to delegates who are selected and 
instructed by a party organization rather 
than in primaries. The chapter then con¬ 
cludes with a comparative analysis of man¬ 
dating systems. 

Popular Origins of Party Bodies 
Electing Delegates 

In more than two thirds of all the states 
national convention delegates are elected 
in party bodies of one sort or another. 
These bodies differ widely; all, however, 
are representative institutions within the 
state parties, and all rest their claims to 
political legitimacy on some connection 
with the rank and fdc. In effect, they claim 
to produce delegations that represent the 
mass of the party adherents within the state. 
If such claims are to be weighed, it is 
necessary to examine the various methods 
by which the party bodies obtain their pop¬ 
ular sanction. When this is done it appears 
that the various systems for electing na¬ 
tional convention delegates in party bodies 
can best be arranged for examination in 
classes as given below, moving from the 
most formal to the least formal. (For details 
of these state systems, see Appendix E.) The 
classification is based primarily on what was 
found in the 1952 survey, but updated for 
known changes since that year.* 

-For the 1952 data, see Paul T. David, Malcolm 
Moos, and Ralph M. Goldman, Presidential Nom¬ 
inating Politics in 7952 (1954), Vol. 1. pp. 162-73, and 
relevant state chapters in the other four volumes. 
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Class i: Party bodies derived from primary elections. 

(a) State party committee members elected in primaries: Louisiana, 

Georgia, Arkansas (Democratic only); New York, Pennsylvania (dele¬ 
gates at large only). 

(b) State and dislricl convention delegates elected in primaries: 

Delaware, Maryland, Indiana. 

(c) State and district convenlion delegates chosen by local bodies 
elected in primaries: Michigan, Rhode Island, Nortli Dakoia, Wy¬ 
oming, Arizona, Montana; Illinois (delegates at large only). 

Class 2: State and district party conventions derived j)artly L"om primarie* 
and partly from ad hoc meetings. 

(a) Idaho, Ko. s, Washington. 

Class State and dis! ;t oarty conventions derived from ad hoc meetings. 

(a) Delegates eh . icd directly in ad hoc meetings: Maine, Vermont, 
Connecticut; \ irginia, Kentucky, Tennessee; Georgia, Alabama, 

Arkansas, Louisiana (Republican only). 

(b) Delegates chosen by county conventions deiived from local ad hoc 
meetings: North Carolina, South Carolina, Mississippi, Oklahoma, 

Texas, Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, Colorado, Utah, Nevada, New 
Mexico. 


The differences among state systems on 
which this classification is based undoubt¬ 
edly have conscc]lienees for system beliavior, 
as noted in A])j>endix E and at various 
])oints in the present chapter. Other factors, 
however, are often so much more important 
that precise appraisals are difficult. 

Party Processes for Mandating 
Delegates on Nominations 

Where delegates arc selected by the party 
organization, the procedures of selection 
do not always provide mandates as explicit 
as those in some j^rimary systems. Neverthe¬ 
less, the act of selection, however performed, 
always has mandating implications. More¬ 
over, when it occurs in a party meeting, it 
can easily be accompanied by advice or in¬ 
struction that may become highly specific. 

These possibilities were illustrated long 
ago in the preparations for the Democratic 
national convention of 1844, for which an 
unusually full record of delegate commit¬ 
ments is available.-^ Ex-President Martin 

^ Niles" National Register, Vol. 6(5, pp. 211-13. 

I he outcome of the 1844 convention may have 
had something to do with the fact that no similar 
record of delegate commitments in advance of a 
national convention was available for many years 
thereafter. 


Van liuren was seeking a t.bird nomination. 
Delegate pledging was inlciidcd to develop 
a band-wagon movement for Van Buren as 
much as to bind the action of ihe delegates. 
In all, instructions favorable to V'an Buren 
came from about fourteen stale jiarty con¬ 
ventions, four congressional district con¬ 
ventions, and one Democratic caucus in a 
state legislature, producing a total of 159 
votes ostensibly committed to Van Buren— 
only 18 votes short of the two thirds needed 
to nominate. 

After most of these instructions were 
given and before the couveution met, Van 
Buren published a letter opposing the an¬ 
nexation of Texas. Many of ^^an Buren’s 
supporters were alienated by this action. 
The two thirds rule was adopted again at 
the convention, and many Van Buren dele¬ 
gates voted for it. On the first nominating 
ballot 29 of the 159 Van Buren delegates 
failed to vote for him, though he* gained 
16 votes not previously committed to him. 
His losses were mainly in Alabama, Mis- 
.sissippi, and Louisiana; his gains were 
mainly in northern and border states. The 
net effect left him with more than a major¬ 
ity but far short of the necessary two thirds; 
eventually James K. Polk was nominated. 

This experience illustrated many phe¬ 
nomena that were to recur again and again 
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in Jater conventions. Large numbers of dele- North Carolina gave no instruction.^ but 
gates were committed at the time of their pledged itself to support the outcome. Sn. 
selection, months before the convention and eral other states sent uninstructed tleleg:) 
on the basis of incomplete information. In tions. Tennessee was unusual in that it 
other cases there were equally firm refusals avowed no preference lor the Presidency, 
to mandate the delegates at the time of se- but for the Vice Irpidcncy it stionglv 
lection. Later there was some reinterpreta- recommended its favorite son, I oik—who in 
tion of mandates, whether expre.ss or im- the end became the presidential nominee 
plied, in the light of changing events and and President. 


additional information about the candidate. 
Express mandates were much more clo.scly 
followed on the actual nominating vole 
than on earlier procedural votes that might 
be of critical importance to candidate suc¬ 
cess. Thus the Van Buren majority might 
have voted down the two thirds rule, but 
tliat rule also involved other interests in the 
continuity of party customs and in the de- 
feme of state and sectional interests. 

The instructing formulas in i8/j4 varied 
from state to state, as they still do. The 
Democratic caucus of the Massachusetts 
legislature followed a practice of earlier 
years and actually placed Van Buren in 
nomination, “subject to the decision of the 
democratic national convention to be 
holden in Baltimore in May next.”'* At 
least eight state conventions and several dis¬ 
trict conventions simply instructed their 
delegates to vote for Van Buren. Vermont 
delegates were further instructed to “use all 
honorable means” to procure his nomina¬ 
tion, Pennsylvania delegates to “use all 
their influence,” Alabama delegates to "use 
every practical effort.” Connecticut re¬ 
frained from a direct instruction but ex- 
prc.ssed “decided preference” for Van Buren. 
Arkansas simply “recommended” him. 

In Georgia, John C. Calhoun was the fav¬ 
orite and the delegates were so instructed, 
but the Georgia convention resolved: 

. . . whatever may be the prepossessions of the 
members of the democratic party of this state in 
favor of any one of the distinguished republicans 
whose names have been connected with the con¬ 
templated nomination, tliey will as a party sus¬ 
tain and support the nominees of said conven¬ 
tion.® 

* Jhid., p. 211. 

'Ibid., p. 212. It will be recalled that in 1844 


Express Mandates of Commitment 

State conventions and other party bodies 
selecting delegates have exercised the right 
to instruct throughout the history of the 
national convention system. Where a sys¬ 
tem of instruction through a primary has 
been imposed by law, the authority of the 
state convention is correspondingly limited, 
but even here the party bodies may offer 
supplementary advice. 

References to instructions are scattered 
throughout the proceedings of the national 
conventions, but provide little basis for any 
estimate of how often express instructions 
have been given. The data collected in 
1952, however, make it possible to classify 
the delegates of that year in terms of their 
instructions and commitments, as well as 
the manner of their selection. These data 
are presented more fully in a later chapter, 
but the essential facts about the proportions 
of delegates subject to one type of candidate 
commitment or another arc summarized in 
Table 11.1. 

The table indicates the range of varia¬ 
tion that is possible in the proportions of 
delegates who receive instructions in open 
nominating situations, and in the character 
of those instructions. Relatively small num¬ 
bers of delegates in either party were elected 
in public primaries that gave them a bind¬ 
ing instruction to support one or another 
of the leading candidates—under 10 per cent 
in the Democratic party, under 5 per cent 
in the Republican. Known preferences were 

Democrats were still sometimes called Republicans, 
while most of the future Republicans were called 
Whigs. 
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apparently a factor in the election of more 
tlian half of the Republican delegates 
elected in primaries, but this was also true 
of those selected through party processes, 
and pointed mainly to the heat of the Taft- 
Eisenhower struggle in 1952. In each party 
and through each method of selection, some 
delegates were cominiiled to “non-leading” 
canclidates—favorite sons and others who 
failed to make much of a showing in the 
actual balloting. In the Democratic party, 
confusion and indecision were reflected in 
the high propoilions of dei«.,ites, how- 


the delegates in early balloting. Delega¬ 
tions chosen by party conventions, however, 
usually have a part in w’riting their own 
instructions, and if conditions change they 
usually feel competent to decide how far 
and how long their mandates apply. 

Implied Mandates of Commitment 

When delegates are selected because of 
a known candidate preference or without 
objection to it, an implied commitment re¬ 
sults. Usually it is assumed that implied 


Table u.i. Advance Commitment of National Convention Delegates, 1952“ 

(in per cent of each convention) 

Democratic lidcgatcs Republican Delegates 



Fleeted 

Selected 

Elected 

Selected 

Type of Coniniitniciit by 

in Public 

by Party 

in Public 

by Party 

Statutory or Party Action 

Primaries 

Proccss(‘s 

Pri marie? 

Proces.ses 

Firmly Bound to a Leading Candidate 

9 - 4 % 

b 

3 -.')% 

7' 7 % 

Preferring a Leading Candidate 

4.8 

5-8 

23-3 

34-3 

Committed to a Non-I reading C’andidatc 

3-9 

”•3 

8.0 

2.9 

Preference Undt'cided or Unknown 

26.2 

33 6 

9-4 

10.9 

Total 

44-3 

55-7 

44.2 

55-8 


“Derived from Appendix A, Tables 8 and 9, in which the fotnnotes indicate the criteria used in assign¬ 
ing delegates to tlic several categories. Since these tables were constructed primarily on the basis of 
majority status within delegations, the minority elements in each delegation were reassigned among the 
major categories in accordance with the distributions indicated in the tables. Other summaries of the same 
data appear in Chapter it;, particularly Tables 15.8 and i.tj.s. 


ever selected, whose preferences were unde¬ 
cided or unknown when they were chosen. 

Formal instructions, however given, may 
vary in intensity of commitment, conditions 
of applicability, and duration. When given 
by resolution of a state party body, the 
strongest form includes an instruction not 
only to vote for the preferred candidate, 
but also to work for his nomination in all 
possible ways. The weakest form is the reso¬ 
lution of commendation or preference, 
without direct instruction to the delega¬ 
tion. Weak resolutions of instruction usu- 
ally reflect some uncertainty, indecision, 
or conflict in the instructing body, but any 
express mandate is likely to be respected by 


mandates leave the delegates in a position 
of greater freedom than express mandates, 
but the opposite may be the case. An ex 
press mandate is often a merely formal com¬ 
mitment to a favorite son whose chances 
will never become serious. Implied man¬ 
dates, on the other hand, take on substan¬ 
tial meaning when they involve a clear 
commitment to a genuine candidate. 

Implied mandates are most clearly evi¬ 
dent as the end product of a public con¬ 
test between well-defined factions over can¬ 
didate preferences. Many examples of this 
occurred in the Taft-Eisenhower struggle 
of 1952. Local factional struggles often in¬ 
volve the use of competing presidential can- 
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didacies. The Republican "young Turks" 
of Delaware, for example, won represen ta- 
lion in the state organization in 1952 as sup¬ 
porters of General Eisenhower against the 
pro-Taft "old guard," Incidents of this kind 
took place in other states in 1952 as “new 
Republicans” sought to use the Eisenhower 
candidacy in their drive for greater recogni¬ 
tion in party affairs. The Eisenhower man¬ 
agers gave aid and comfort to the develop¬ 
ment of insurgent movements in a num¬ 
ber of states where parly regulars were 
mainly for Taft. In some instances these 
conflicts were settled by all-or-none victory 
for one side; in others by compromise agree¬ 
ments dividing the available seats in the 
convention. In either case the factional 
alignments of the delegates carried over into 
their presumed mandates and usually into 
their actual voting behavior. 

Whatever the balance of local and na¬ 
tional interests, a strong factional contest 
usually produces strong mandates if the op¬ 
posing factions arc clearly identified with 
competing national candidates. In other 
cases, however, factional conflict over dele¬ 
gate seats may run high without involving 
candidate interests, either because the com¬ 
peting factions all prefer the same candidate 
or because they have no preference and arc 
preoccupied with the local power struggle. 
Instances of this were common in the selec¬ 
tion of Democratic delegates in 1952. 

Implied mandates of some strength can 
develop with a minimum of open conflict 
in situations where the official parly or¬ 
ganization is strong and cohesive. The com¬ 
mitments of the delegates may become ap¬ 
parent through the public statements and 
the preconvention activities of party lead¬ 
ers; and this can occur as easily in a state 
with a primary as in one without if the 
delegates are technically left unpledged. In 
New York, for example, with Governor 
Dewey publicly supporting Eisenhower as 
early as 1950, and with the Taft forces in 
the state making little effort to elect dele¬ 
gates, there could be small doubt about the 
implied commitments of the New York 


delegates who had been endorsed by the or¬ 
ganization. Early in 1952. Rhode Island 
Democratic leaders publicly agreed on Gov¬ 
ernor Stevenson as their first choice if avail¬ 
able: any would-be delegate who had or¬ 
ganization backing could be assumed to be 
willing to go along with this preference. 

State conventions and other party meet¬ 
ings may indicate strong predispositions, if 
not commitments, by their choice of gvtcst 
speakers or convention officials. Senator 
Taft gave the keynote address at the Arkan¬ 
sas Republican state convention in 1952, 
and the delegation chosen there gave him 
most of its votes at the convention. Montana 
and Utah Republican conventions chose 
pro-Taft delegations after hearing strongly 
pro-Taft guest speakers. Missouri Republi¬ 
cans chose a full slate of pro-Eisenhower 
state convention officers; the delegation 
chosen by this convention gave Eisenhower 
21 of its 25 votes at Chicago. In each of 
these four states, the delegations were for¬ 
mally unpledged and uninsiructed, but they 
carried a strong implied mandate arising 
out of a public display of preference for 
one candidate or the other in the proceed¬ 
ings through which they had been selected. 

Frequently the total absence of opposi¬ 
tion in the state convention, or primary as 
the case may be, to the slate of delegates 
proposed by the party leaders seems to im¬ 
ply that there is tacit agreement on the dele¬ 
gation’s mandate. This was true of the Utah 
Republican delegation cited above, which 
gave its unanimous vote to Taft. Georgia's 
Democratic delegation of 1952 backed Sena¬ 
tor Richard B. Russell to the last man. Just 
as often, however, the unopposed "organiza¬ 
tion slate” reflects the end product of nego¬ 
tiation among the leaders to compose a dele¬ 
gation representing the different regional, 
jurisdictional, and factional interests. In 
1952, Delaware, New Jersey, and North 
Dakota Republican and Michigan and Con¬ 
necticut Democratic “organization slates" 
of this kind were elected unopposed, or 
practically so. Taken alone, therefore, the 
fact that the organization slate is unopposed 
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provides no assurance that the delegates are 
all for the same candidate. Before jumping 
to that conclusion it is well to look for 
additional evidence—perhaps the back¬ 
ground details of the electing state con¬ 
vention or primary—to confirm or modify 
such an evaluation of the delegation’s man¬ 
date. But when there is no open conflict in 
the selection of a delegation there is a basis 
for the presumption that, when the time 
comes, the delegation will be able to reach 
agreement in its own ranks on the candidate 
it prefers and will unite in his support. 

Procedures Leading 
to Conflicting Mandates 

The practice of electing a rejireseutative 
through one procedure and instructing him 
through another inevitably introduces the 
possibility of conflicting mandates; it has 
few rivals as a source of confusion in rep¬ 
resentative institutions. In the primaries 
this type of confusion is apt to be created 
when district delegates are elected by the 
voters of the district, but are advised or in¬ 
structed by the outcome of a state-wide 
preference vote. A similar situation may 
arise even in a party convention—for ex¬ 
ample, when a mandate is implied by the 
selection of delegates who arc openly com¬ 
mitted to one presidential candidate, and 
they are then instructed by resolution to 
vote for a different one. 

In the Democratic party formal conven¬ 
tions are rarely held at the congressional 
district level. Where delegates arc not 
elected in primaries, plenary authority to 
elect and instruct them rests with the state 
j)arty conventions or committees. But dis¬ 
trict caucuses are usually held in advance 
of the meetings of the state conventions. 
I’hesc caucuses agree informally on the 
choice of district delegates, and often under¬ 
take to instruct. Such a grass-roots mandate, 
which is likely to correspond closely with 
the delegate’s own preference, may in turn 
be overridden in the state convention, 
either by overt resolutions of instruction or 


by adopting a unit rule under which the 
majority vote in the delegation will be 
binding on all the members. 

In the Republican party the national 
rules have long favored the election of dis¬ 
trict delegates in district party conventions. 
In 1952 these were held separately from the 
state conventions—in both time and place- 
in about a dozen states, mainly southern.® 
Under those circumstances, they may in¬ 
struct and, according to Republican prac¬ 
tice, are not subject to being overridden by 
the state convention. In other states. Re¬ 
publican practice is like the Democratic: 
district conventions or caucuses are held in 
conjunction with the state convention and 
these are more liable to overriding in the 
state convention. One such case occurred in 
Indiana in 1952, when the state convention 
pa.sscd a resolution instructing the entire 
delegation for Taft. Two district delegates 
who had been elected as known Eisenhower 
supporters refused to recognize the author¬ 
ity of the state convention; they afterward 
obtained assurance from national conven¬ 
tion officers that they would be allowed to 
vote as they saw fit.'' 

The position of the district delegates 
would be clearer if it were more nearly like 
that of members of the House of Repre¬ 
sentatives (on which these posts were 
modeled), as it would be if all district dele¬ 
gates were both elected and instructed by 
district party bodies or electorates, without 
overriding by any unit rule or state con¬ 
vention. 

Mandates of Tdoncommitment 

Mandates of noncoramitment are as pos¬ 
sible as those of commitment. Noncommit¬ 
ment is a deliberate postponement of de¬ 
cision, either because the basis for decision 
does not yet seem adequate or because of a 
desire to enhance its effect when it comes, 
i.e., to be in a position to make a good 

‘David, Moos, and Goldman, op. cit., Vol. i, 
p. 163. 

Ibid., Vol. 4, pp. 84-86. 
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trade. Governor John S. Fine’s followers in 
the Pennsylvania Republican delegation of 
J952 deliberately assumed an uncommitted 
posture to strengthen their position at the 
convention. Michigan Republicans chose a 
delegation hroiidly fcprcacntalivc oi all caii- 
didate factions in order to maintain 
friendly relations within the party at home. 
Blit to maintain a common front at Chicago 
£/ie delegation withheld all commitments 
until a strategic moment in convention de¬ 
velopments. The New Jersey Democratic 
delegation of 1952, unpledged, unin¬ 
structed, and unbossed for the first time 
in twenty years, decided in May to take no 
stand on candidates at that time. At a meet¬ 
ing in June it adopted a resolution com- 
miting the delegates not to make public 
any preference until they met again in Chi¬ 
cago five weeks later. 

A mandate of noncornniitment may some¬ 
times be the consctiuence of sheer stalemate 
among competing factions. At other 
times it may reflect imlecision because the 
preferred candidate seems to be unavail¬ 
able. The situation of the Indiana Demo¬ 
crats in 1952 typified that of many others 
who favored Stevenson but were doubtful 
of his availability and uncertain about sup¬ 
porting anyone else. They went to Chi¬ 
cago “uninstructed,” but were for Stevenson 
“when the time came.” Noncommitment 
may also be an expression of political cour¬ 
tesy to a powerful party leader who is him¬ 
self undecided. The Maryland Republican 
delegation awaited the word of Governor 
McKcldin, the state’s favorite son, before 
a majority of the delegation went for Eisen¬ 
hower in 1952. Other motivations for non¬ 
commitment are apparent when several can¬ 
didates arc atti'active but none is over¬ 
whelmingly so. In such cases the desire to 
avoid getting on the wrong band wagon is 
a powerful incentive to delay. 

Conflicting Pressures 

on the Timing of Commitment 

In the various types of organized non- 
commitment, conflicting pressures on the 


timing of decision arc apparent. As in tnost 
^^0ipl(^x organizations, there is a norinul 
tendency not to make tlecisions sooner tban 
necessary and in any event to withhohl jjub- 
lic announcement until the last possible 
moment. These tendencies arise both fiom 
the difficulty of reaching a decision involv¬ 
ing major interests and from the risk in¬ 
herent in taking a stand -still more in an¬ 
nouncing it-in a situation that may change 
before the decision is to be given cflcci. 
Since a delegate cannot cast his vote until 
the convention meets, and since the situa¬ 
tion may easily change between tlie time of 
selection and the convention, the long-range 
interests of the party organizations mainly 
work to j)ostpone commitment until the 
convention voting is about to begin. 

Other strong pressures, however, work 
for early commitment, k'irst of these is the 
normal human impulse to end the frustra¬ 
tion of long periods of indecision and readi 
at least some interim working conclusion, 
so as to get started on j^lans for action. It 
can be supposed that most would-be dele¬ 
gates have a tentative scale of candidate 
preferences in mind at a rather early date, 
even if they arc unwilling to reveal it. Sec¬ 
ond arc the pressures applied by the en¬ 
thusiastic followers of a preferred can¬ 
didate, who seek to take their state party or¬ 
ganization into camp. 

The organizations can see advantages as 
well as risks in an early commitment. The 
advantages, in addition to any possible satis¬ 
faction of an actual preference, include the 
prospect of easy access to the White House 
if the organization commits itself early to a 
candidate who wins both nomination and 
election. By waiting, a delegation may be 
able to get a good price for a negotiated 
commitment at a strategic moment, but, on 
the other hand, the band wagon may start 
to roll too soon and the delegation may 
then have to scramble for a place on it. A 
last-minute commitment strategy that waits 
too long and misses the band wagon is one 
of the nightmares of all politicians. It leaves 
only the possibility of trading on the candi¬ 
date’s need for support in the general elec- 
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tion; and no form of delayed support is 
likely to produce the intimate access to the 
scats of power that can be built by helping 
in the early stages of a successful campaign. 
This is the lesson of Jim Farley’s regard for 
those who were “For Roosevelt Before Chi¬ 
cago”; and it helps to point up the com¬ 
plexity of the pressures that affect the tim¬ 
ing of decisioiis by organizations, factions, 
and delegates. 

“Independent Delegates” 

and Problems oj Croup Affiliation 

In the broadest sense, every tielegale to a 
national convention must be subject to 
pressures and sooner or later must make 
commitments, since in the end he must vote 
as an individual. Most often, to be sure, the 
individual’s conception of his mandate be¬ 
comes explicit or is implied in his associa¬ 
tion with some party faction, group, or 
movement. Informal obligations within the 
delegate group lend force to the public’s 
conception of the group mandate. 

Occasionally, however, an individual 
delegate finds it appropriate or expedient 
to hold himself independent. He may have 
given his support informally, through pub¬ 
lic statements along the way, to a candidate 
not favored by the majority of his delega¬ 
tion. Or he may remain uncommitted up to 
the time of the actual voting. 

An independent delegate may have been 
elected in a public primary because of per¬ 
sonal popularity or stature with the party 
electorate. This was clearly the case for 
most members of the Alabama Democratic 
delegation of 1952. If chosen in a state con¬ 
vention he may, on the one hand, be the 
party's “grand old man” or a former “war 
horse”; or, on the other, a party dissident 
in a strong bargaining position. Either way, 
he may be given a place without reference 
to his candidate preference or his willing¬ 
ness to work with other members of the 
delegation. 

The number of such delegates obviously 
is not likely to be large, but in the Re¬ 
publican convention of 1952 there were 


one-man splinter votes in sixteen state dele¬ 
gations on the first nominating roll call. 
Most of these were cast by delegates who 
had previously become identified as isolated 
within their delegations. A number of 
other delegates who went along with dele¬ 
gation majorities or minorities in the actual 
voting had been equally independent in 
behavior up to that point. A few of the one- 
and two-man splinter groups were, strictly 
speaking, not independent, being bound by 
explicit mandates from district constituen¬ 
cies or local party organizations that ha]>- 
jiened to differ from the sentiment in the 
slate at large. 

An independent delegate presumably car¬ 
ries only an implied mandate to represent 
his constituents to the best of his own judg¬ 
ment. He feels free to interpret his own 
mandate as he secs fit, and with small risk 
of later sanctions because of the speed with 
which minor incidents in the voting are for¬ 
gotten. On the other hand, those delegates 
who arc closely affiliated with a delegation 
or some part of it rarely feel free to rein¬ 
terpret their mandates as individuals. ’Fhe 
discipline of the electing constituency or 
party body may be far away, but that of 
the delegation as a group is close at hand. 
When the delegation as a whole movc.s, its 
motion is news at home, and any sudden 
defection would not be overlooked. Thus 
any reinterpretation of mandates, express 
or implied, is a matter for group decision, 
and frequently for some public announce¬ 
ment or explanation when it occurs. 

Mandates on Non-Nominating Issues 

Since the main busine.ss of the convention 
is the choice of candidates, there are many 
devices and pressures for developing man¬ 
dates on the nominations. Corresponding 
devices and pressures for instructing on 
other issues can be found and illustrated, 
but they only occasionally become impor¬ 
tant. In the conventions of 1896, for ex¬ 
ample, particularly the Democratic, free 
silver, bimetallism, and “16 to 1” were the 
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cries, and mast of the delegates 
umlaubtedly arrived with mandates on 
these issues. Often they had been instructed 
by sjMixific resolutions in state party con- 
veiuiuns, anti niandatcs could also he iin- 
plied from senitments witlfly held and 
voiced in pariv consiiiueucies. 

In ihe 19 -i 8 Democratic convention nio>t 

ol dve sovichcrn deleguiions aMi\eil with 
spccitic instructions to oppose the tiviJ 
rights policies advocated by President J rii- 
man. Some were also instructed to bolt the 
convention if necessary in order to make 
their opposition felt. Northern delegations 
were less well prepared for the issue. They 
had no specific instructions from any source, 
and no clear point of view of their own, on 
how far to go in dealing with southern 
revolt. While relatively clear in their su|)- 
port of the President on the substantive 
issues, they fumbled the problem of main¬ 
taining party discipline. 

Mandates may be needed and are some¬ 
times provided in regard to questions of 
changes in the rules. The reduction of 
southern representation in the Republican 
national convention of 1916 was prepared 
for by elaborate consultation with state 
parly organizations. In effect, mandates were 
developed for the igi6 convention by which 
the changes were put in line for formal ap¬ 
proval. Even more extensive preparatory 
work preceded the revocation of the two 
thirds rule at the Democratic convention of 
1936.* 

At the Democratic convention of 1956 
important changes in the rules, including 
a substantial clarification of the obligations 
of state party organizations to the national 
party, were adopted unanimously and with 
relatively little controversy even behind the 
scenes. This was the result of a four-year 
effort going on from the loyalty oath con¬ 
troversy of 1952. It was apparent that no 
delegation had any express mandate, or 
even a strong implied mandate, to oppose 
the recommendations formulated by the 

* See Chapten 8 and 9. 
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Mitchell coinmittee.8 The committee’s re 
port had been widely circulated a vc ij be 
fore the convention, and its principal rwoni 
mendations had been incorporated iiu,, 
(onvention call. 

Instructions on issues other than 
nominations are usually given in the fonu 
of resolutions adopted by state convciui.His 
or other party bcKlics. The state conven¬ 
tions may also adopt party platforms for 
the state. These platforms may he regarded 
as guidance by the national convention 
delegates insofar as they happen to he hoiJi 
relevant and current, particularly if they 
were adopted at the same convention at 
which the delegates were elected. 

More often than not, however, it appears 
that delegates elected in party conventions 
are given a free hand on substantive issues 
on the assumption that they will have the 
same attitudes as the convention tliat se¬ 
lected them. Delegates elected in primaries 
are rarely given any specific instruction on 
non-nominating issues, and seldom have 
occasion to campaign in a way that would 
result in specific policy commitments. It 
thus seems safe to conclude that delegates 
rarely bring express mandates on any ques¬ 
tion outside the nominations. When they 
do have mandates on such matters they are 
generally no more than implied and ad¬ 
visory. 

Seating Contests and the 
Problem of Mandates 

Occasionally two competing delegations 
from the same state appear at a national 
convention and demand seating. Individual 
delegates and small groups may also be 
challenged, but these lesser cases rarely in¬ 
volve major issues or delay convention ac- 

• Democratic National Committee, Interim Report 
of Special Advisory Committee on Rules of the 19^6 
Democratic National Convention (1955). Also see 
commentary and excerpts in Harold Lcventhal, 
“The Democratic Party’s Approach to Its Conven¬ 
tion Rules,” American Political Science Review, 
Vol. 50 (June 1956) pp. 553-68; Clarence Cannon, 
Democratic Manual (1956). 
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tion. A seating contest between entire dele¬ 
gations usually reflects a serious disorder in 
the party processes of the slate, sometimes 
involving party boiling and the holding of 
a rump convention to elect a contesting 
delegation. Accusations of irregular proce¬ 
dure arc almost invariably made. 

'J'hc causes of such irr(?gu lari lies are dis¬ 
cussed more fully in the later sections of 
this chapter. Their importance may be .st?en 
by looking at the problems they create for 
the conventiop.’® 

The Development 
of Seating Procedures 

The first Democratic national convention 
inaugurated the practice of appointing 
one delegate from each state to form a com¬ 
mittee to report a list of the delegates. At 
the second convention, in 1835, the com¬ 
mittee was faced with two "setts” of dele¬ 
gates from Pennsylvania. It reported both 
without recommendation; after debate both 
were seated, with voting rights divided be¬ 
tween them. In 1840 the committee was 
“vested with power to ascertain who were 
entitled to .seats in this convention, and 
also to report their names.”“ In 1848, faced 
with the contesting delegations of Barn¬ 
burners and Hunkers from New York, the 
committee adopted a resolution by a ma¬ 
jority of one refusing to open the discussion 
of the contest "until each party shall pledge 
themselves to abide the decision of said 
Convention, and agree to support, by all 
honorable means, the nominees of this Con¬ 
vention.”*^ The Barnburners refused to 
comply, insisting on unconditional admis¬ 
sion or none, while the Hunkers accepted 
the pledge. After floor debate, the conven¬ 
tion voted, 126 to 124, to seat both delega¬ 
tions, but this decision was not acceptable 
to either. The Hunkers remained to the 

"The following discussion of seating contests is 
based largely on materials prepared by John Ballard 
while serving as a member of the staff of the Brook¬ 
ings Institution in the summer of 1954. 

*’DNC, Proceeding!, 1840, p. g. 

"Baltimore Sun, May 24, 1848. 
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end but did not vote; the Barnburners with¬ 
drew after the nomination of l.ewis Cass, 
and later took part in a sejniratc convention 
that nominated Martin Van Buren. 

The first national party committee was 
elected by the Democratic convention of 
1848 and issued the call for the convention 
of 1852. Over 700 delegates apj^eared to fill 
the authori/ed 29^ scats; the new national 
committee was accordingly authori/ed to 
S])ccify in 1856 the number of seats to which 
each State was entitled and to “secure the 
same to the delegates elect.”*'* This began 
the practice of having the national com¬ 
mittee make up the temporary roll. As the 
committee explained in i8r,G, they 

. . . regarded all papers which on their face bear 
prima facie evidence of the regular election of 
the person presenting them, as entitling those 
persons to .seats in this hall. They considered it 
their duty to issue tickets to all delegates who 
presented themselves with such primn facie evi¬ 
dence of election by the people.** 

In the case of two contesting delegation^ 
from Missouri, the committee gave tickets 
only to the one presenting evidence of elec¬ 
tion in the better form. In the case of two 
New York delegations, both of which carried 
printn facie evidence of their election, the 
problem was referred back to the two dele¬ 
gations: eventually both were seated by the 
convention. 

By 1856 the Democratic party had three 
successive forums for handling seating con¬ 
tests: the national committee, the conven¬ 
tion committee on credentials, and the full 
convention. The full convention acted as 
the final authority, but not as an entirely 
autonomous one. At this early stage of its 
proceedings its voting membership was 
determined by the temporary roll prepared 
by the national committee which had been 
elected in the previous national convention. 

In the Republican party, similar proce¬ 
dures were adopted at its first convention 
in 1856, so far as credentials committee and 
floor action were concerned. Until 1884 the 

“DNC, Proceedings, 1852. p. 42. 

"DNC, Proceedings, 1856, p. 10. 
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temporary roll was drawn up by the secre¬ 
tary of the national committee, who also 
received notice of contests for convention 
action; from )H84 onward, the national 
commiitce itself heard contests and acted 
on them in preparing the temporary roll. 

Contest Exploitation 
and Convention Control 

The potentialities of controlling a con¬ 
vention by means of seating contests be¬ 
came apparent at the two Democratic na¬ 
tional conventions held in i860. At the 
Charleston convention, in April, contesting 
delegations appeared from both New York 
and Illinois; in each case tlie national com¬ 
mittee made a choice and seated only one on 
the temporary roll of the convention. The 
credentials committee upheld the delega¬ 
tions already seated and the convention 
concurred. Rut the convention broke up 
after the walkout of many of the delega¬ 
tions, and a new meeting was called in 
Baltimore. 

At Baltimore many of the delegations 
that had withdrawn from the earlier con¬ 
vention returned with new credentials. 
Contesting delegations were also present 
from four southern states, and all scats that 
had been made vacant by the Charleston 
secession were referred to the credentials 
committee. The committee recommended 
the seating of new delegations from Ala¬ 
bama and I^ouisiana that favored the nomi¬ 
nation of Senator Stephen A. Douglas, and 
against the seating of the former seceding 
delegations from those states. It recom¬ 
mended seating the seceding delegations 
from Delaware, Mississippi, and Texas, and 
both seceding and contesting delegations 
from Georgia and Arkansas. A minority 
committee report opposing parts of these ac¬ 
tions was submitted on behalf of nine state 
delegations that had voted against Douglas 
at Charleston but had remained in the con¬ 
vention. The convention upheld the ma¬ 
jority, and the southern anti-Douglas dele¬ 
gations again began leaving the convention. 


Douglas was eventually nominated by the 
delegates who remained. 

In the Republican party the problem ol 
seating contests was linked almost from the 
first with the problems of apportionment 
and rotten borough representation. In 1860 
there was opposition to the seating of dele¬ 
gates from a number of slave states and 
from the territories and the District of 
Columbia. David Wilmot of Pennsylvania 
voiced arguments that were to bctome 
familiar in succeeding Rejiublican conven¬ 
tions: 

This is not a mass convention, in which a mere 
numerical majority of all who choose to attend 
control the result, but tliis is a Convention of 
delegates representing a constituency, and hav¬ 
ing constituents at home to represent. Now sir. 
can it be possible that those gentlemen who 
come here from states in which tlicre is no or¬ 
ganized party, or from states in which they 
cannot maintain an organized party—is it pos¬ 
sible that they are to come here and by their 
votes control the action of the Convention? I ran 
.see nothing better calculated to demoralize a 
party, and to break it up, than just such a pro- 
coeding.is 

But Wilmot’s position was defeated and the 
delegates he opposed were seated. 

The basis was thus laid for what was 
later to become known in Rci)ublitan par¬ 
lance as the “steamroller,” which operated 
as follows. The faction controlling the na¬ 
tional committee would sponsor contests 
against delegations committed to its op¬ 
ponents. Then its majority, voting in the 
national committee, would scat the faction’s 
delegations on the temporary roll. The con¬ 
vention majority thus created could then 
vote itself onto the permanent roll in prepa¬ 
ration for controlling the nominations. This 
game could be played easily with the dele¬ 
gations from the southern states, which 
after the Reconstruction period owed no 
responsibility to any substantial constitu¬ 
ency. 

Throughout much of its history the Re¬ 
publican party has been marked by sharp 
conflict between well-matched factions and 

“RNC, Proceedings, i860, p. in. 
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by close convention majorities at critical 
moments. This feature has lent added im¬ 
portance to the seating contests. In 1876, 
for example, two Republican delegations 
claimed the twenty convention votes of 
Alabama; the one that eventually voted for 
Governor Rutherford B. Hayes of Ohio was 
seated by a vote of 375 to 354. In 1880 the 
partisans of former President Grant were 
defeated when twenty-four delegates from 
Illinois who supported Senator James G. 
Blaine were seated by a vote of 387 to 353. 
In 189s an Alabama delegation favoring 
Benjamin Harrison w'as seated by a vote of 
463 to 423I/2, aided by a ruling that sitting 
delegates on the temporary roll could vote 
on all but their own contests. 

Mark Hanna is credited with the dubious 
honor of bringing the Republican steam¬ 
roller to its highest point. The convention 
of 1892 had been marked by contests from 
seven southern states. In 1894, Hanna began 
his drive to win control of the national 
committee and also to gain the support of 
party leaders in the South.’® At the na¬ 
tional committee contest hearings before 
the convention of 1896, a total of more 
than 150 seats were contested. In the con¬ 
tests where the interests of Governor Wil¬ 
liam McKinley of Ohio were involved, the 
committee apparently awarded 32 seats to 
anti-McKinley or uncommitted delegates 
and 78 seats to those favoring McKinley.” 
The credentials committee voted 29 to 17 to 
adopt the temporary roll and to hear only 
certain contests, involving 10 scats, on which 
the national committee had reached no 
decision. It settled these cases in favor of 
McKinley. On the convention floor the 
opposition was flattened by a vote of 5511/2 

’* Herbert Croly, Marcus Alonzo Hanna: His Life 
and Work {1912), pp. 175 ff; Arthur Wallace Dunn, 
From Harrison to Harding (1922), pp. 171 ff. 

”On the basis of the summary carried by the 
New York Times, June 15, 1896, and previous daily 
dispatches. The actual figures as reported by this 
anti-McKinley newspaper would seem to imply that 
the steamrollering on behalf of McKinley was not as 
flagrant as the Hanna biographers have suggested, 
although it probably increased what might otherwise 
have been a relatively thin majority. 


359^4 ^ procedural issue. On the first 

nominating ballot, McKinley was an ea.sy 
victor,’® 

At the Republican conventions of 1900 
and 1904, with a sitting President seeking 
renomination in each convention, smaller 
numbers of contests, mostly from the South, 
were disposed of without difficulty. In 1908, 
however, the struggle to prevent the nomi¬ 
nation of Secretary of War William Howard 
Taft was fought mainly through seating 
contests, and the steamroller again operated. 
In all, 221 scats were contested, including 
202 from the South. In the end, only 5 anti- 
7 ’aft contestants were seated on the tem¬ 
porary and permanent rolls. Most of the 
delegates who were seated were as repre¬ 
sentative as those who were rejected, but 
in most cases neither group had much of a 
constituency. 

The climax came at the convention of 
1912. The actual manipulation of seating 
contests in 1912 was not much more scandal¬ 
ous than in 1908 or 1896, but the issues were 
more fully tested and public opinion was 
much more clearly aroused. 

Altogether, 260 scats, 198 from the South, 
were contested before the national com¬ 
mittee, which gave all but 14 to Taft sup¬ 
porters. The test vote came at the oj)cning 
of the convention on the election of the 
temporary chairman. All challenges of the 
temporary roll were ruled out of order by 
the national commit!ce chairman, Victor 
Rosewater, who held that an unorganized 
assemblage could not pass upon credentials. 
He refused to entertain any appeal from 
this ruling, and proceeded with a roll call 
in which every delegation was individually 

“An accumulating record of malpractice in party 
affairs was doing much to discredit the parties by 
the turn of the century. It led to the reformist 
literature of the period and gave strength to the 
party factions that sought the installation of pri¬ 
mary elections in the states. For descriptions of 
steamroller tactics on the state level during this 
period, see Harold F. Gosnell, Itoss Platt and His 
New York Machine (1924), pp. 89-92: and M. Ostro- 
gorski, Democracy and the Parly System in the 
United States: A Study in Extra-Constitutional 
Government (1910), p. 122. 
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polled, in order to insure voting by the 
sped fie dclegHics named on the temporary 
roll. By this means Senator Elihn Root was 
elected temporary chairman by a vote of 
558 to 501, with 72 contested but seated 
delegates providing the margin of vidoryJ'* 

A further motion to prevent contested 
delegates from voting on the report of the 
credentials committee was tabled by a vote 
o£ 567 to 507. Challenges of the credentials 
committee report were lost by similar mar¬ 
gins, with contested delegations voting on 
all but their own contests. The closest vote 
came on a contest involving the new Cali¬ 
fornia primary law, which the Roosevelt 
forces lost 529-542.-® 

Roosevelt then denounced the conven¬ 
tion as “in no proper sense any longer a 
Republican Convention representing the 
real Republican party,” and asked his suj)- 
porters to refrain from further voting. Taft 
was nominated by 561 votes, with 107 for 
Roosevelt, 349 present but not voting, and 
66 scattered. Roosevelt bolted; he became 
the nominee of the Progressive party; and 
in November the Republican split placed 
Woodrow Wilson in the White House. The 
steamrollers of 1896 and 1908 had faced 
little effective opposition, but in 1912, with 
two closely matched and strong candidates 
each trying to operate his own steamroller, 
the stage was set for party division and de¬ 
feat. 

“ It should not be assumed that the forces of ex- 
President Theodore Roosevelt were necessarily en¬ 
titled to the delegate seats they contested. They were 
attempting to operate their own steamroller, and 
had undoubtedly created contests for the purpose in 
some states where they would not otherwise have 
occurred. Many of the contests probably were created 
merely to improve Roosevelt’s apparent prospects 
during the early period of his preconvention cam¬ 
paign. Of the 246 contests decided for Taft by the 
national committee, the Roosevelt forces challenged 
only 72 on the floor of the convention. This figure 
seems to have been selected at least in part with 
regard for the number of votes that would have 
been necessary to change the convention majority. 
See the chapter on 1912 in Richard C. Bain, Deci¬ 
sions and Voting Records of the National Party 
Conventions (Brookings Institution, forthcoming). 

*®See Chapter 9. 


Origins and Frequencij 
of Recent Seating Contests 

A summary of the numbers and percent¬ 
ages of convention seats involved in con¬ 
tests since iSy2 is provided by Tabic 11.2. 
Because many of the data underlying the 
lal)le arc of dubious accuracy for any given 
year and state, the totals and averages con- 
lainctl in the tabic should be considered 
otdy approximate, but they probably give 
a trustworthy picture of the general pattern. 

The data on regional origins make it 
cle.'ir that most of the contests have been 
a by-product of .southern politics in both 
parties since 1928, and in the Republican 
party for a much longer period. The Demo¬ 
cratic party’s record before 1928 involved 
a lower proportion of contests in the South 
than in other regions. 

On the Republican side, every South 
Carolina and Mississippi delegation from 
1916 to 1948 was involved in some sort of 
contest, and the delegations from Georgia, 
Florida, and Louisiana were disputed in 
most of those years. Texas delegations were 
contested from 1916 to 1928, but not from 
1932 to 1948. Most of these contests arose 
out of local factional fights in extremely 
weak minority parties. The campaign man¬ 
agers of national candidates made some 
efforts to manipulate contests, but there is 
no reason to conclude that the settlement 
of the contests had any significant influence 
on the nominations or on other convention 
outcomes from 1916 to 1948. 

The 1952 Republican convention was 
much more complicated. Taft and Eisen¬ 
hower managers had both worked hard in 
the South, but the Taft forces had closer 
relations with the party leaders in several 
states. The most flagrant steamrollering oc¬ 
curred in Louisiana, where clear majorities 
of Eisenhower supporters were repeatedly 
overridden by presiding officers in party 
meetings that only registered Republicans 
could attend. In Texas, on the other hand, 
the situation was confused by the absence 
of any registration system and by ambigui- 
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tics in the state laws on party membership, the Texas delegates in accordance with a 
Eisenhower majorities were frequently formula suggested by Senator I’aft. 

counted out or disregarded in local meet- In the convention the first test vote came 
ings, but often the majorities given this on the so-called “Fair Play” amendment, 
treatment consisted of “new Republicans.” suggested by the Republican governors’ 

Still a different situation prevailed in “manifesto” at the governors’ conference at 

Georgia, where rival Republican parties Houston, to restrict the voting riglits of dele- 

Table 11.2. Seating Contests in National Party Conventions, 1872-1956“ 


Democratic Republican 



Non- 


Non- 


Non- 


Non- 



Southern 

Southern 

State 


Southern 

Southern 

Stale 


Period 

States 

States'* 

Areas 

Total 

States 

States'* 

Areas 

Toial 



AVEKAOK 

NUMBER OF 

.SKATS CONTESTED PER CONVENTION 



1872-1892 

t 8.2 

3-7 

•7 

22,5 

9-5 

26.2 

1 .0 

38 -7 

1896-1924 

30.6 

8.0 

6.8 

45*4 

18.0 

110.0 

3-5 

131 r) 

1928-1956 

'8.5 

27-5 

5-3 

41*3 

1-5 

45-4 

2.9 

49.8 



AVERAGE 

PER CENT OF SEA'l'S CONTESTED PER CONVENTION 



1872-1892 

3-2% 

1 . 6 % 

40.0% 

2.8% 

• • 7 % 

n- 3 % 

42-9% 

4 - 6 % 

1896-1924 

4-3 

2.8 

28.1 

4.4 

25 

43 0 

34-2 

13.2 

1928-1956 

1.0 

B .5 

> 5-2 

35 

.2 

18.9 

> 9-3 

4-5 



PER GENT ( 

OF TOTAL CONTE.STED SEATS 

BY AREA CATEGORIES 



1872 -1892 

80.7% 

16.3% 

3.0% 

100.0% 

25- 9 % 

71-4% 

2.7% 

100.0% 

1896-1924 

87-5 

17.6 

149 

100.0 

13-7 

837 

2.6 

100.0 

1928-1956 

20.6 

66.7 

12-7 

100.0 

3.0 

91.2 

5-8 

100.0 


“ The seating contests reported in this table include those considered by the national committees in the 
preparation of the temporary roll for each convention and any additional contests considered by the 
credentials committees; many were considered in both forums but are counted only once when this oc¬ 
curred. I’he basic data were obtained from the convention proceedings so far as possible, but many con- 
tc*sts disposed of by the national committees and some by the credentials committees were not reported to 
tlie conventions and remained unrecorded in the proceedings. Data concerning these were compiled mainly 
from the New York Times and in some cases from other newspapers and books. Reports frequently clis- 
agree on the number of seats involved. Many of the underlying data are undoubtedly inaccurate, but the 
errors are probably offsetting in the aggregates used in the table. The basic data were compiled by John 
Rallard; Richard C. Bain completed the table. 

** Virginia, North Carolina. South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama, Mississippi. 
Arkansas, Louisiana, Oklahoma, Texas. 

had existed for several years; in 1952 the gates on the temporary roll if they had been 

one previously recognized by the national seated by less than a two thirds vote in the 

committee was dominated by Taft sup- national committee. On this, tlfC Taft forces 

porters, the other by Eisenhower supporters, lost by 658 to 548, despite the inclusion of 

When these contests reached the national 47 challenged votes within the 548. The 

committee, it voted, by majorities of aj>- credentials committee supported the na- 

proximately 60 to 40, to seat the Taft dele- tional committee on the Georgia and Texas 

gales from Georgia, to seat most of the delegates, but the Taft forces conceded in 

Taft delegates from Louisiana, and to split the Louisiana contest. I'hen on the floor 
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of the convention Taft lost the Georgia 
delegation and conceded the Texas delega¬ 
tion after debate—with the result that he 
was deprived of a number of Texas dele¬ 
gates to whom he w'as probably entitled 
by the sentiment among the party voters in 
the districts. I’he compromise settlement 
suggested by Taft had apparently been not 
far from the merits, but had come too late 
in a campaign that had previously been 
fought on an all-or-none basis by both 
sidcs.=^ 

In the Democratic party, Minnesota sent 
contesting delegations in 1932 and 1936, 
and until 1910 the non-state areas produced 
a How of mitior contests. All other contests 
bc'lween i9t2 and 1956 involving rival 
delegations were from southern states. Since 
1914, in most of these contests, a faction 
that proposed to bolt the national party, 
if dissatisfied with the platform or the 
candidates, was fighting another faction 
that proposed to remain in the party even 
if platform and candidates proved un¬ 
palatable. 

In 1948 a Mississippi delegation with 
r(!strictcd credentials was seated despite 
protests. In 1952, on the basis of this prec¬ 
edent, six states sent delegations that were 
prepared to challenge the authority of the 
national party in one way or another. Those 
from Mississi])pi and Texas were faced by 
contesting delegations from rump conven¬ 
tions, who challenged them on disloyalty 
grounds. Eventually, the regular Mississippi 
and Texas delegations were seated after 
they had given limited assurances of good 
behavior, but by that time a controversy 
over a so-called loyalty oath had called in 
(juestion the seating of those from Virginia, 
South Carolina, and Louisiana. Eventually 
these also were given full seating rights, 
but under circumstances making it clear 
that their willingness to bolt was nearly 
equaled by the willingness of other party 
elements to see them go. In all of tliese 

“For the 1952 Republican contests, see David, 
Moos, and Goldman, op. cit., Vol. i, pp. 52-55. 68-85, 
i(>G-G8, 231; Vol. 3, particularly Chaps. 5, 12, and 14. 


conflicts there was little disagreement over 
facts or technical rules. The basic question 
was the extent to which it was proper or 
expedient for the national party to enforce 
majority rule at a time of great internal 
disagreement.®* 

The events of 1952 in the Democratic 
party led to the previously noted work of the 
Mitchell committee between 1952 and 1956, 
for the purpose of reaching agreement on 
the minimum obligations to the national 
party assumed by the delegations and the 
state parties that send them. The result was 
a substantial reduction in the number of 
delegations that arrived in 1956 with re¬ 
stricted credentials. Delegations from Missis¬ 
sippi and South Carolina were again con¬ 
tested, and the organization delegations 
were seated.®* 

At the Republican convention of 1956 
the main seating problem was how many 
seats to give to Mississippi and South Caro¬ 
lina, where in 1952 most of the Eisenhower 
vote had been cast for presidential electors 
who were running as “Independents for 
Eisenhower” rather than as Republicans. In 
the end, the entire popular vote for Eisen¬ 
hower in both states was recognized as a 
basis for apportioning seats to delegates who 
had been accredited by the respective Re¬ 
publican organizations. The decision was 
made by the national committee in estab¬ 
lishing the temporary roll and was accepted 
by the convention without discussion.®"* 

Problems of Legitimacy 

Two generalizations about seating con¬ 
tests can be made that throw considerable 
light on the situations in which they arise. 
The first is that no delegation elected in a 
primary has been the subject of a seating 
contest of any significance since 1912.®® 

“ For fuller details, see ibid., Vol. i. Chap. 4; Vol. 
3. Chaps. 2, 4,5,10,12, and 14. 

’*New York Times, Aug. 12 and 14, 1956. 

^Ibid., Aug. 15 and 16, 1956. 

” On the immunity of delegations elected in pri¬ 
maries against seating challenges, see Louise Over- 
acker, The Presidental Primary (1986). pp, 166-68. 
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Even delegations elected in open primaries 
that were apparently raided by members 
of the other party have been seated with¬ 
out comment on the questionable nature 
of their credentials.*® It would be difficult 
to mount a seating contest after a primary 
election without the active cooperation of 
the would-be delegates who could claim to 
have been defeated as the result of raiding. 
Rut losers have rarely been willing to face 
the political unpopularity that would result 
at home in a state enamored of an open 
primary system. The fact that apparently 
no such effort has ever been pressetl is a 
tribute to the legitimacy with which pri¬ 
mary elections are endowed by public atti¬ 
tudes, so long as the state’s own procedures 
have been duly followed, and even when 
the vote is not confined by law to members 
of the party. 

The other generalization is that for many 
years past, even when delegations are chosen 
by party bodies, seating contests have been 
extremely rare in strongly two-party states. 
The pressures of competition in such states 
make it necessary to .safeguard the public 
reputation of each party even when internal 
conflict is deep and bitter. Hence, codes of 
apjiropriate political behavior are apt to be 
better observed; and, even when they are 
not, the victims hesitate to bring the is.sue 
to public attention by creating a seating 
contest.2* 

These factors help to explain why seating 
contests have originated mainly in the one- 
party South in recent decades, and why they 

” Proof of raiding is always difficult, particularly 
because it involves questions of motivation. Demo¬ 
crats who voted for Governor Earl Warren on the 
Republican ballot in the Wisconsin primary of 1952 
were generally regarded in the state as "one-day" 
Republicans; but many of them may have voted for 
Eisenhower in November. (David, Moos, and Gold¬ 
man, op. cit., Vol. 4, pp. 133,138-39.) The Minnesota 
Republican farmers who apparently were partly re¬ 
sponsible for Kefauver’s victory over Stevenson in the 
Minnesota Democratic primary of 1956 may have 
been prepared to vote Democratic in 1956 if the 
party nominated a candidate whom they liked. See 
Chapter 10, footnote 27. 

"Cf. David, Moos, and Goldman, op. eit., Vol. i, 
pp. 167-68, 172. 
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occur more often in some southern states 
than in others. Seating contests have rarely 
come up to either convention from Viiginia, 
North Carolina, Kentucky, or rennessee— 
all states in which the Republican parly has 
had a certain strength and continuity. On 
the other hand, the stales where the party 
balance is most lopsided have h.ul most of 
the contests. 

Althought a .seating contest ordinarily 
questions who is legitimately entitled to 
represent a given party constituency, the 
legitimacy or even the existence of the 
constituency is itself often questionable. Rut 
when candidate interests are involved in 
the seating contests, they tend to dominate 
the voting to the exclusion of concern for 
the ostensible merits. Accordingly, a reform 
of national party practice in these matters 
is often considered wildly impractical. Yet 
the fact is that the jrartics have 'already re¬ 
formed their own behavior in handling con¬ 
tests to a considerable degree, and they 
would probably find it feasible to go even 
farther in cleaning up situations that im¬ 
pair their public reputations. 

Not all seating contests arc dominated by 
candidate interests, and there are impor¬ 
tant variations of degree among those that 
arc. In general the problems of legitimacy 
in preventing and settling contests are di¬ 
rectly related to the extent of candidate 
involvement. A few contests are merely 
frivolous or mainly involve the personal 
idiosyncrasies of leading participants.** Pru¬ 
dent candidates rarely become involved in 
such broils if adequately informed, and, as 
a rule, contests of this kind can be disposed 
of quickly. 

Historically, contests involving major 
portions of delegations have usually arisen 
out of a continuing struggle between fac¬ 
tions for control of a state party organiza¬ 
tion. Recognition by the national parly, 
including control over federal patronage in 
the state when it is available, is an impor¬ 
tant asset to any faction in such a struggle. 

*Cf. ibid,, Vol. 3, pp. J21-30, on the Florida 
Republican contest of 1952. 
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y/ie thciion that wins the scats at the na¬ 
tional convention can usually name the na¬ 
tional committee members from the state; 
this in turn usually carries national party 
recognition automatically lor the next four 
years. 

When there is active competition for the 
presidential nominations, the state factions 
engaged in any such continuing struggle 
are likely to become attached to alternative 
national candidates, cither at the suggestion 
of a candidate manager or on their own 
initiative. The resulting seating contest is 
not easily settled on its merits. Rut contests 
involving the same state factions often arise 
in years when candidate interests are rela¬ 
tively minor and when the basic problem is 
to strengthen the national party for the gen¬ 
eral election campaign and for the future. 
When this occurs, it would seem far more 
likely that seating contests could be settled 
on their merits. In the past these opportuni¬ 
ties have rarely been grasped effectively in 
cither party. Instead, when contests were 
practically free of candidate interests, they 
have usually been handled on the basis of 
other considerations of immediate expedi¬ 
ency, with the result that further factional 
discord is encouraged, the state party re¬ 
mains weak, and a similar contest is likely 
to recur four years later, when it may again 
be tangled with the claims of rival candi¬ 
dates. 

Both parties have been con.scious of this 
problem; the result has been an occasional 
impidse toward more care in handling seat¬ 
ing contests and greater effort to prevent 
them. In 1916 and 1920 the Republican na¬ 
tional committee went to considerable- 
lengths to assure fair .settlements but also 
sought to badger the contesting groups into 
unifying as consolidated delegations repre¬ 
senting all factions. The apparent suc¬ 
cess of some of these efforts was largely due 
to the skill of Charles B. Warren as special 
counsel to the committee. 

In recent years both parties have in¬ 
creased their provision for hearings and 
investigations in advance of the conventions. 


Potentially more important, however, arc 
the efforts that can be carried on in the 
intervals between conventions to develop 
unified, loyal, and active organizations in 
the states. The Republican party was able 
to improve its organization in a number of 
.southern states between 1928 and 1932, and 
has again had some succc.ss in that regard 
since 1952. 

In the Democratic party most of the re¬ 
cent contests have involved questions of 
state party loyalty to the national jiarty. 
I’he new rules adopted in 1958 seem likely 
to restrict opportunities for bolting without 
penalty. If further bolting occurs, how-ever, 
the national party could enforce the rule 
requiring replacement of national commit¬ 
tee members who fail to give active support 
to the national ticket. If loyal and elTeclive 
members are then appointed, the national 
party will be in a better position either to 
bring the bolting state party organization 
into line if possible or to maintain active 
relations with any loyal faction in the state. 

This in turn may result in further seating 
contests at the next national convention, 
but in that event the national party will at 
least be able to seat a loyal delegation from 
the state if it wishes to do so. The possi¬ 
bilities in this kind of strategy were illus¬ 
trated in the Mississippi and Texas contests 
of 1952, where the availability of contest¬ 
ing loyalist delegations for ])os.sible .seating 
had a marked restraining effect upon the 
insurgent tendencies of the regular state 
party delegations that were eventually 
seated.*® 

Further procedural reforms could per¬ 
haps be devised that might be of some help 
in guarding against the hazards of seating 
contests in the rare years when they occur 
in extreme form. In the main, however, it 
would seem that the more effective solu¬ 
tions will have to come through building 
competitive state systems in which each 
state party is sufficiently in accord with na¬ 
tional sentiment in its party to accept 

’"Ibid., Vol. 3, Chaps. 10 and 14. 
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majority rule at the natioual conventions, 
and sufficiently strong and cohesive to deal 
with its own membership and factional 
[)roblcms at home. 'I'his is a problem for 
both natiotial parties, and one that goes far 
beyond the immediate ejuestions involved 
in the contests for seats at the national con¬ 
ventions. 

Comparative Analysis of 
Mandating Systems 

Forniitlable difficidties stand in the way 
of any comparative analysis of the mandat¬ 
ing systems (hat ojierate through presiden¬ 
tial ])rimary elections and those that op¬ 
erate through what arc here called party 
processes. Accordingly, the provisional na¬ 
ture of the present analysis should be em¬ 
phasized.®® 

terra “party processes” has been used in 
this chapter for all of the systems other than those 
usually called presidential primary elections. 'I'his 
tenninology is not entirely satisfactory, but a more 
satisfactory or less confusing one has not so far been 
discovered. 

In a strict sense, party processes also obviously 
operate within and through the presidential pri¬ 
mary systems. 'I’he party organizations often put 
slates of would-be delegates on the ballot in every 
form of presidential primary, and often these slates 
arc elected unopposed or with no substantial oppo¬ 
sition. When voters are given a ballot choice be¬ 
tween contesting slates, each slate may represent the 
organizing efforts of a party faction. After the elec¬ 
tion, the winning slate has a mandate not only from 
the parly voters who elected it but also from the 
party groups that helped to put it on the ballot in 
the first place; and the latter may be its most in- 
fUiential mandate. 

'I’hc nature of the mandates conferred, and es¬ 
pecially how valid and specific they will be, is 
largely controlled by the several units that comprise 
a mandating system. For the presidental primary 
systems, the principal units include such elements 
as (a) public polling places, (b) public election 
officials, (c) definitions of the voters who may vote 
in the primary of each party, (d) the ballot, (e) for¬ 
mal procedures by which the alternatives are de¬ 
termined and entered on the ballot, and (f) informal 
procedures that precede the formulation of these 
alternatives. 

For the party process systems built on ad hoc 
meetings, the counterpart units include (a) semi- 
public party meetings, (b) party officials rather than 
public officials in charge of the meetings, (c) little 
clarity in the definition of the “party voters” who 
may participate (sometimes defined in law or formal 


Like the presidential primaries, the party 
processes built on ad hoc meetings plainly 
embody the theory that party voters should 
be given an oj)j)ortuiiity lo imjjose a rele¬ 
vant mandaie through an election at an 
ap})ropriate time and place, but the validity 
of the popular mandate may become 
blurred by the party j)rocesses as it moves 
\ip through the hierarchy o{ meetings and 
representation. 

The semipublic meeting can readily be¬ 
come a very private meeting, held at an 
inappropriate time and place. The party 
official presiding, with his own vested in¬ 
terests, may be prejudiced in the procedural 
and other decisions that he will be called 
upon to make. The definitions of the parly 
voters who are allowed lo attend, while 
probably no more variable than the defini¬ 
tions that have been written into public 
law for the primaries, are open to question 
both in what they say and how they are 
interpreted. The proccduies for taking and 
recording the votes readily become faulty. 
The system as a whole is capable of raising 
innumerable questions about the legitimacy 
of the decisions throughout its lower levels, 
which may then be passed up for review in 
higher-level meetings that have inherited 
the same infirmities. 

Despite all this, the observers who par¬ 
ticipated in the 1952 study were impressed 
with the respectability of these procedures 
generally in most of the states where they 
are used. Parly meetings at all levels were 
conducted most of the time in a manner 
that appeared to be compatilile with the 
cultural and ethical standards that are gen¬ 
erally held throughout American life. Aside 
from the few slates where seating contests 
arose, the results were generally accepted 
as legitimate. Voter apathy was judged to 

party rules, but subject in practice to the discretion 
(»f presiding officers), (d) further party meetings of 
the representatives selected in the lowest level meet¬ 
ings, (e) voting usually by voice votes and show-of- 
hand voting with little use of a written, printed, or 
secret ballot, (f) use of parliamentary procedures in 
formalizing the alternatives for choice, (g) informal 
procedures that precede the final choice of the alter¬ 
natives. 
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be more responsible than any other single coiupcJ premature decisions as to who 
^\^Vh **^ 3 dequacy of mandates. shall go on the ballot. This is conspicu- 

tives lower-level party representa- ously so when presidential candidates musi 

^ in primaries, the problems he named on the ballot with their own 
ujc meetings are avoided. I'lie units formal consent. On a lesser scale, the s;!!ne 
t> w iich these systems are built up arc problems are involved when would-be dcle- 
simiJai to those ol the ])residcntial pri- gales with known preferences must decide 
maries in some respects, to those of the long in advance whether or not to fde. 
purely party process systems in others. In Tiie presidential primary systems assume 
general, however, unlike both tlie presiden- that by the date of the primary the voter 
lial primaries and the ad hoc meetings, they can make an informed choice among candi- 
ofier the party voters no opportunity to pro- dates for delegate if not among candidates 
vide relevant mandates through their votes, for President. It is for this reason that the 


Instead, it seems to be a.ssumed that the 
party organizations will provide representa¬ 
tion at the national convention, and that 
the party voters, if they have anything to 
say, should say it at the proper time to the 
representatives who have been provided, 
rather than making it a basis for choice 
among competing delegates at some earlier 
time. 

Obviously this is the system least open to 
active control by voters interested in a par¬ 
ticular candidate. But it is not necessarily 
unresponsive to voter opinion that is 
strongly held. The mandates of the party 
voters of Michigan, the largest state where 
this system exists, were seemingly at feast 
as well executed at the party conventions 
of 1952 as those of most other states. 

Perhaps the most basic difference between 
the jiarty jjrocesses and the presidential pri¬ 
maries is in the timing and the other fea¬ 
tures that depend on timing. In the party 
process systems the selection and mandating 
of the delegates remain largely open until 
near the final moment of choice in the re¬ 
sponsible party body. Voter opinion may 
then be assessed in terms of its current mani¬ 
festations, as well as of manifestations that 
may have occurred in earlier stages of the 
process. It can be flexibly taken into ac- 
ccjunt both in the choice of delegates and 
in the related decisions on whether to in¬ 
struct formally and to what extent. 

In the presidential primaries, by contrast, 
there is a tendency to cut arbitrarily into 
early phases of the campaign and often to 


various systems for associating delegates 
with presidential candidates, or for avoid¬ 
ing such association, are so important in 
distinguishing among the various categories 
of j)rimaries. But the parly prcKess systems 
make no assumption about how .soon the 
party voter will make up his mind. If his 
mind is made up, he may come to a meeting 
or express his opinion to a party committee¬ 
man. If he is undecided or indifferent, the 
process will still operate, and in the end 
will give consideration to his views at least 
by trying to estimate the prospects for vic¬ 
tory with one candidate rather than an¬ 
other. 

The party process systems are similar in 
major respects to those presidential primary 
systems in which delegates are not allowed 
to name a preferred candidate on the ballot. 
Would-be delegates are seldom compelled 
by the party organizations to associate them¬ 
selves publicly with a national candidate 
when they are running for election by a 
party convention. The systems, in fact, 
rarely provide them with special facilities, 
such as ballot identifications, through which 
to do so.®^ Candidates for the nominations 

The Republican state party convention in Ver¬ 
mont in 1952 used a printed ballot in the election 
of the national convention delegates; presidential 
preferences of the would-be delegates were indicated 
on tlie ballot. (David, Moos, and Goldman, op. cit., 
Vol. 2, pp. 59-60.) An Australian ballot was used in 
one of the Republican congressional district conven¬ 
tions in Maine. (Ibid., p. 15.) The present authors 
have had occasion to be aware of the use of printed 
ballots in county mass meetings near Washington, 
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are not encouraged to campaign among the 
voters in the hope of securing the election 
of supporting delegations, and they almost 
never undertake such campaigns on their 
own initiative. 

In the party process systems typically, the 
informed choice is made in the convention 
or committee that selects the delegates. In 
preparation for that decision, the would-be 
delegates may become identified informally 
with pieferred candidates. The local man¬ 
agers for the national candidates, on their 
part, may work behind the scenes for the 
selection of a favorable delegation. Mem¬ 
bers of state conventions are usually well 
informed on such involvements, and also 
on other circumstances that may arouse con¬ 
flict in the election of the delegates. When 
such conflict occurs, it may be concerned 
not only with candidates, but also with 
issues, state party factions, and the person¬ 
alities of would-be delegates. 

The correct interpretation of the outcome 
may be relatively unknown to the public, 
but it is usually understood from one point 
of view or another by the active partici- 
jjants, including the delegates who win 
election. It forms an essential part of their 
mandate. 

Adequacy of the Mandates 

As ordinarily conceived, an adequate 
mandate is one that is both valid and spe¬ 
cific. Where it is difficult or impossible to 
be both valid and specific, presumably it is 
more important that the mandate be valid 
(or at least not invalid) than that it be 
specific. Some discretion to deal with con¬ 
tingencies must always be left to the dele¬ 
gate if representative processes are to be 
used. It would seem that a valid mandate 
can always be given if, but only if, the in¬ 
structing constituency is willing to be suffi¬ 
ciently general in instructions to leave room 
for this essential discretion. Invalid man¬ 
dates are the usual result of attempts to be 
specific under circumstances that make valid 
specificity impossible. 
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Any state presidential primary in which 
the delegates are invariably required to 
pledge themselves to a named candiilatc be¬ 
fore the filing date for the primary is 
thereby capable of producing an invalid 
mandate. This is the inevitable consequence 
of the fact that no early ballot can surely 
place before the party voters the principal 
alternatives to be considered months later 
by the respective conventions, since the list 
of available candidates as well as their rela¬ 
tive standing will often change during the 
period before the convention. I’he existing 
primaries diller widely in the frequency 
with which they are likely to produce in¬ 
valid mandates in an open nominating con¬ 
test, but it is easy to recognize situations in 
which no state primary can hope to produce 
a valid mandate for a specific candidate in 
a given year. I'his apparently was the situ¬ 
ation in the Democratic party in 1952; in 
that year, probably the only Democratic 
primaries that produced valid mandates 
were those like New York’s, in which the 
delegates were given discretion without be¬ 
ing committed to any specific candidate.®* 

Party processes that commit the delegates 
to a specific candidate at the time of dele¬ 
gate election also run the risk of producing 
invalid mandates. They are, however, much 
less vulnerable than the primaries to this 
danger. Party bodies are free to look over 
the entire field of possible candidates. They 
are never required by law to name a specific 
choice, and if they do they rarely go beyond 
a favorite son unless the circumstances ap¬ 
pear to be such that clarity of choice is 
possible. 

“ Porhap.s an exception should l)c nia<le for the 
Florida primary, since its mandate lor Seiiaior 
Richard B. Russell was probably a valid exprefision 
of the views of Florida Democrats, both at the 
time of the primary and at the time of the con¬ 
vention. 'I'he New Hampshire mandate for Senator 
Estes Kefauver also had a strong presumption of 
validity, since he defeated an incumbent J’resident 
who was still presumed to be in the race. In all the 
other mandates given for Kefauver through the 
primaries, the validity of the result was open to 
question because Stevenson’s name was not before 
the voters in any effective way, and neither was that 
of any other candidate behind whom the leaders 
might have rallied, such as Barkley. 
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ite son js unlikely to hobble the proper 
discretion of a delegntioii elected in :i stuLe 
party body. A full allowance for the in¬ 
formal aspects of the situation, as well as 
for the contingencies that will doubtless 
arise, is usually assumed to be implicit in 
any instructions given by a party body. 
Delegates elected in primaries, by contrast, 
sometimes appear to feel that they have no 
substantial discretion to reinterpret a spe¬ 
cific mandate when the situation changes. 

A party body, in validly instructing the 
delegates according to its own preferences, 
may still be imposing a manclate that is 
invalid as a representation of raiik-and-fde 
opinion. P'or the state convention or com¬ 
mittee is generally made up of organization 
regulars whose preferences among candi¬ 
dates may be quite different from those of 
the voters of their own parties. The evi¬ 
dence concerning the differences in atti¬ 
tudes has frequently been clear and well 
documented. Senator Robert A. Taft's popu¬ 
larity with Republican party workers, for 
example, ran well ahead of his popularity 
among Republican voters for a long period 
of years, if the public opinion polls can be 
trusted on that point. Party regulars aj)pcar 
to be typically more conservative than the 
voters, and less receptive to candidates who 
talk about a need for change in the old 
ways. They look for candidates who will 
work harmoniously with the organizations, 
and dislike those who run primarily as 
independents. 

On the other hand, the party regulars 
are usually intent on finding and nominat¬ 
ing candidates who can win, and they may 
sacrifice some of their feelings to that end. 
Much can be forgiven a candidate who 
looks like a winner if he will at least re¬ 
frain from openly attacking the organiza¬ 
tion. What seems to happen is that popular 
mandates are distorted in the direction of 
organization attitudes whenever the regu- 


//re iiiuler pressuic to support the Gtinliduu 
xho will he most preferred by the yoters 
of their own party—and who can pull votes 
from the other party and the independents. 

The creation of valid mandates is par¬ 
ticularly complex when the choice has to 
be made from among alternatives that ciin- 
not be well known to the voters. The party 
voters throughout the country are rarely in 
a position to know, for example, w^hich five 
of the party's upcoming governors are most 
deserving of consideration for the next 
presidential nomination. For this kind of 
problem, it can be argued that the party 
process systems are usually far superior to 
the primaries in which delegates are re¬ 
quired to become committed. 

Mandates that arc merely implied and 
sometimes even those tliat are express may 
call for a type of candidate rather than a 
particular individual. This kind of mandate 
sets bounds to the discretion of the dele¬ 
gates while leaving freedom of action,within 
those bounds. Such mandates are probably 
most often given by the party process sys¬ 
tems and by primaries of the New York 
type. Their adequacy is difficult to appraise, 
but it woultl seem that they are rarely in¬ 
valid. Often they may be much more spe¬ 
cific than is commonly supposed. 

It was noted of the New York Democratic 
delegation of 1952, for example, that 

. . . there was a strongly crystallized conviction 
among the delegates, overriding the personal 
preferences of many, that only a certain kind of 
jdatform and a certain kind of candidate would 
be acceptable to the voters of New York.^^ 

To the extent that party com))etition or 
other factors produce definite and similar 
attitudes throughout the mass of the party 
voters in a state, the delegates will know 
of such attitudes and so may find themselves 

** David, Moos, and Goldman, op. cit., Vol. 2, 
p. 176. 
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dearly provided with mandates that over¬ 
ride personal preferences. 

Possible Improvements 

It seems unlikely that party processes can 
he so reformed as to bring masses of voters 
into action in the presidential nominating 
contests. If this is the objective, it would 
be necessary first of all to provide condi¬ 
tions under which contests will develop and 
engage public attention, and then to make 
it relatively simple for the voters of each 
j)arty to have their say. Both specifications 
would seem to call for something like the 
Florida or New Hampshire type of primary, 
since it is unlikely tliey w'ould be met by the 
party process systems, however improved. 

A different objective, and one to which 
party processes are better adapted, is to 
avoid invalid mandates and provide valid 
ones with some degree of definiteness 
wherever possible. Here, as previously 
noted, the major hazards are the biases that 
tend to accumulate in party organizations 
that remain too long undisturbed by in¬ 
fusions of a principled insurgency. 

In many states the party process systems 
have nonetheless developed considerable 
ability to respond to waves of voter interest, 
such as the signs of insurgency noted among 
the “new Republicans” of 1952. Relatively 
modest amounts of public pressure, applied 
under appropriate circumstances, might 
help to make the systems in other states 
more open and more responsive to the 
pojudar will. 

In many of these systems fairly simple 
changes in procedure could bring the voters 
into closer touch with the party organiza¬ 
tion. In the systems built on ad hoc meet¬ 
ings, there is still a frequent need for better 
scheduling and more accessible locations of 
meetings. If all such meetings throughout 
a state are held on the same date, late in 
the spring of the presidential year, it be¬ 
comes easier to focus public attention on 
them and to encourage attendance. If they 
thus become subject to public attention, in¬ 
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eluding the attention of the press, mal¬ 
practice in the conduct of the meetings is 
also less of a hazard. 

The systems built on the election of pre¬ 
cinct representatives in the off-year pri¬ 
maries would attract more popular interest 
if shifted 10 the spring of the presidential 
year. In a stale lhat is not too large it might 
be desirable for the voters to elect repre¬ 
sentatives directly to the state conventions, 
without going through an intermediate level 
of county conventions; but in the large 
States this might involve excessive size either 
in the stale convention or in the local units 
of representation. 

It may also be worth while to inquire 
whether the states that have attained order 
by using primaries in the lower levels of 
party organization may have paid too high 
a price. A return to ad hoc party meetings 
in the spring of the presidential year might 
prove useful in enlisting the interest of the 
party voters in the nominating campaigns 
and in the general election campaign tu 
follow. 

Even if the number of voters coming out 
were to be no higher in the ad hoc meet¬ 
ings than in the precinct primaries—and it 
could hardly be lower—attendance at a 
meeting may lead to recruitment into some 
greater form of party activity, whereas vot¬ 
ing in a primary seems less likely to do so. 
Moreover, a meeting with no ostensible 
purpose except to elect a precinct repre¬ 
sentative may still lead to the discussion of 
party policy, the development of views, and 
the expression of a mandate—none of which 
could well happen in a precinct printary. 

In some states improvements in the jiarty 
processes might have important conse¬ 
quences. It seems likely, however, that ques¬ 
tions of procedure are far more important 
in the primary systems. Every feature in¬ 
cluded in a primary is in effect a formaliza¬ 
tion of procedure by public law. Many of 
these formalizations may limit the effective¬ 
ness of the system in ways discussed in 
Chapter 10. All formalization, moreover, 
probably tends to reduce effectiveness 
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merely by making the system more rigid. 
Formalization may also prevent the con- 
sidention of underlying disagreements that 
would have aroused argument and attracted 
voter attention. The informality of the 
party processes is at the root of most of the 
allegations of malpractice, but it may also 
he their greatest strength because of leaving 
room for open contention, adaptation, and 
change. If this is so, proposals for drastic 
reform in the party processes, and especially 
those that look toward further formaliza¬ 
tion by law, should be regarded with cau¬ 
tion. 

The more effective utilization of party 
processes will depend on changes going well 
beyond matters of procedure. The skill and 
the wisdom with which the party processes 


are used would seem to be related first ol 
all to the health of the party system as a 
wJioIe. This can be impaired by faulty pro¬ 
cedures, and procedural reform may there¬ 
fore be a worthy first step in dealing with 
situations that arc clearly unhealthy. Jiui 
far more basic would seem to be the ideals 
and objectives with which political activity 
is undertaken, the tone of the surrounding 
social order, and the energy and readiness 
with which great public causes are pursued. 
These are questions that cannot be avoitled 
in dealing with the problems of nomina¬ 
tions for the highest political office in the 
United States: it is well to keep them in 
mind most ot all when dealing with pro¬ 
cedural issues whose total effect may indeed 
seem minor against this larger background. 
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The Changing Character of Nominating Campaigns 


THE I'WO PREVIOUS chapurs 
liavc been concerned with the evolving 
apparatus of the presidential primaries and 
other mandating systems. How that ap])a- 
ratus will work on any given occasion, hoiv- 
ever, is largely dependent on the changing 
modes of behavior of the candidates and 
their managers, the party activists, and the 
ordinary voters. 

Over the long run, there has been an 
increasing tendency to mount nominating 
campaigns that look toward the develop* 
ment of a popular choice, along with a 
marked rise in voter participation in the 
nominations. C^andidates seem to feel an 
increasing need to prove in one way or an¬ 
other that they have popular support. Some 
of the primaries give room for such demon¬ 
strations, but in their present form their 
importance comes mainly from their inter¬ 
action with other methods for developing 
and giving elFcct to public and voter opin¬ 
ion. 

In a striking review of these developments 
Professor William G. Carleton has argued 
tliat there has been a revolution in how 
nominations are made. 

Party methods of nominating presidential and 
vice-presidential candidates are yielding, with¬ 
out much formal or structural change, to 
twentieth-century mass democracy. Dclcgatc?s to 
national conventions, even the biggest of the 
“big shots," are in the process of being reduced 
to popular rubber stamps, very much as presi¬ 
dential electors were reduced to nullities during 
the first decade of our present federal Constitu¬ 
tion. Increasingly a national nominating con- 
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vcniion is merely choosing its nominee from 
among popular national favorites; increasingly 
it is being forced to pick the national favorite.* 

7'his view puts the case in extreme terms 
and rests upon evidence that has been some¬ 
what overstated.- Nevertheless, it does ap¬ 
pear that real and significant changes have 
occurred. To the present wTiters, those 
changes—so far as they can be traced to 
specific influences—appear to be mainly due 
to the combined eflet t of the primaries, the 
public opinion ]x)Ils, and the mass media 
of communication. Other factors, more gen¬ 
eral and more remote, were no doubt also 
influential. The growing power of the 
Presidency, a heightened concern for the 
j>osition of the United States and its leader¬ 
ship in the world at large, and the many 
pressures tow^ard centralization in a mass 
society—all have had their impact on the 
presidential office and on attitudes concern¬ 
ing how it should be Idled, But the pri¬ 
maries, the polls, and the mass media liave 
in effect become j)arts of the nominating 
process that must be taken into account. 

* William C. Carleton, “The Rcvc'Iurion in the 
Presidential Nominating Convenlion,” ToUtical Sci¬ 
ence Quarterly, Vol. 72 (June 19.57). PP- 

®For example, CJovernor Adlai K. Stevenson liad 
not become a “nalional name” (as tliai term was 
used in the article) nor was he leading the public 
opinion polls at the lime of his nomination in 1952. 
According to a C>al]n{) Poll iwo months before ilie 
convention, only a third of the voters could identify 
Stevenson; in the last prccoiivcntion poll, he was 
running a poor third among Uemocralic voters, 
polling IS per cent against Vice President Alben 
W. Barkley's i8 and Senator Estes Kefauver's 45. 
See George Gallup, “Stevenson Draft Foreshadowed,” 
Washington Po5^July 13, 1952. 
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cisions in determining their personal cam¬ 
paign strategies. Should a willing candidate 
Styles of Campaigning and Their with substantial support announce early or 

Influence on Mandates late? Should he enter all of the primaries, 

some, or none? How should he behave to- 


Styles of Campaigning and Their 
Influence on Mandates 


In the days before presidential primaries 
were invented, the aphorism was currctu 
that the office should seek the man, and not 
the man the office. No doubt this doctrine 
was honored in the breach, even a hundred 
years ago, but it had a marked restraining 
effect upon the overt behavior of potential 


ward the party organizations in strongly or¬ 
ganized states, or the factional interests 
where organization is weak or divided? Un¬ 
der what conditions if any should he enter 
an open contest with a favorite son in the 
latter's own state? If he stays out of the pri¬ 
maries, or most of them, what other means 


candidates. 

It was not customary to make an open 
announcement of a candidacy for the nomi¬ 
nation nor to stump the country before the 
convention met. On the contrary, anyone 
mentioned for the nomination was expected 
to respond with modest deprecation, to 
continue his previous pursuits with a ndni- 
nuiin of ostentation, to avoid the appear¬ 
ance of campaigning, and to refrain from 
coining to the convention city unless re¬ 
quired to be there for some other reason. 
Flat disavowals of candidacy were common. 
'I’hc candidates who were actually nomi¬ 
nated in national party conventions during 
the nineteenth century had made their 
availability clear mainly through public re¬ 
fusals to disavow candidacy, coupled with 
affirmative statements In their associates in 
response to private intjuires. \VIien nomi¬ 
nated, they were expected to affect igno¬ 
rance of the event until officially advised, 
.some weeks after the convention, by a com¬ 
mittee dispatched for the purpose. 

Quiet anticipation is still the rule for 


are available for attracting national atten¬ 
tion and approval? How much help can he 
anticij)alc from the mass media of com¬ 
munication? Which is more important, 
po])ular support or good relations with 
parly leaders and strong state organizations? 
Should the candidate plan to he pre.seiit at 
the convention city during the convention? 
What kind of a headquarters organization 
should he set up at the convention? What 
campaign should he plan for tJie final days? 
What campaign fund-raising commitments 
will be involved in the various strategic de¬ 
cisions? Where will the money come from? 

Every one of these questions has un¬ 
doubtedly been argued over by the inner 
circles of friends and supporters of major 
candidates of the last fifty years. I’he de¬ 
cisions in response to .such questions have 
produced a wide variety in styles of cam¬ 
paigning. The.se different styles, in turn, 
have an effect on the extent to which popu¬ 
lar mandates come into existence in sup¬ 
port of the various candidacies. 


potential candidates who await a draft or g^owals of Candidacu 
who hope for po.ssible nomination as a com¬ 


promise choice. Active candidates in recent Formal avowals of candidacy now occur 
years have usually adopted quite different frequently in the fall and winter preceding 
styles of campaigning. In the states where the presidential year, but with notable dif- 
primaries are contested it is possible to ap- ferences in the practices of the various 
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classes of candidates, and little standardiza¬ 
tion of practice even within any one class. 
Jiuumbeni Presidents have rarely con¬ 
sidered it ncce.ssary to announce candidacy 
for a second term on their own initiative, 
but have usually either admitted or denied 
their availability at some point in a press 
conference. President Calvin Coolidge an¬ 
nounced in 1927 that he did not clioose to 
run in 1928. President Franklin I). Roose¬ 
velt permitted his name to stand in the pri¬ 
maries of 1940 and 1944, but in 1940 made 
no overt announcement until the conven¬ 
tion met, and in 1944 delayed a statement 
up to a few days before the convention. 
President Harry S. 'Fniman announced in 
March 1952 that he would not run again, 
after previou.sly refusing to let his name be 
used in primaries where written consent w'as 
required. President Dwight D. Eisenhower 
announced his availability for 1956 at the 
end of February of that year.^ 

When an incumbent President is avail¬ 
able, others of his party w'ho announce as¬ 
sume the role of challenger automatically. 
Vice President John N. Garner’s announce¬ 
ment in December 1939 that he would ac¬ 
cept the presidential nomination if offered 
was a clear challenge of the incumbent 
champion. After an unproductive confer¬ 
ence with President Truman in January 
1952, Senator Estes Kefauver w'ent ahead 
with an unconditional announcement of his 
own candidacy. Senate Minority Leader 
William F, Knowland announced in De¬ 
cember 1955 that he planned to run if Pres¬ 
ident Eisenhower did not do so; he with¬ 
drew after the eventual Eisenhower an¬ 
nouncement. 

Tittdar leaders have been treated with 
considerably less deference than Presidents, 
but Governor Franklin D. Roosevelt may 
have delayed his formal announcement in 
1932 until late January partly because of 
the growing ambiguity in ex-Governor Al¬ 
fred E. Smith’s position. Roosevelt was re¬ 
portedly reluctant to announce early in any 

'See Chapter 4. 
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event because of the hazards inherent in the 
front-runner position. Smith had stated in 
1928 that he woidd not again be a candi¬ 
date for public olTicc, but he announced in 
February 1932. 

Wendell Willkie maintained a posture of 
probable availability for a secf)nd nomina¬ 
tion throughout his tenure as titular leader, 
bteaking tvith Rcj)id)lican precedent in do¬ 
ing so. He began active campaigning in the 
fall of 1943; Harr)ld E. Stassen also became 
a candidate in October of that year, and 
Governor John W. liiicker of Ohio an¬ 
nounced in November. Governor Thomas 
£. Dewey of New York, on the other hand, 
W'as a reluctant candidate, at first taking 
the position that he w'ould not run in 1944. 

Dewey’s pros])ective availability for 1948 
ditl not deter other candidates and may 
have led some of them to announce un¬ 
usually early. Stassen announced in January 
1947, a year and a half before the conven¬ 
tion. Senator Robert A. Taft announced in 
October 1947 and Governor Earl Warren in 
November. Dewey himself did not an¬ 
nounce until January 1948. In 195.5, Sen¬ 
ator Kefauver w'aited until after Steven¬ 
son’s announcement in November, then fol¬ 
lowed in December. 

The only nominating campaign since 
1940 that has involved neither an incum¬ 
bent President nor an available tilidar 
leader was that of 1952 on the Republican 
side. Taft again announced in October of 
the previous year, as he had in 1947- 
based his early decision in part on invita 
tions to enter the primaries in Wisconsin 
and Ohio, where formal consent on his jiart 
was retjuired. Warren followed in Novem¬ 
ber and Stassen in December. In January 
1952, Eisenhower, faced with entry of his 
name in the New Hamjishire jiriinary, 
stated from Paris: “Under no circumstances 
will I ask for relief from this assignment in 
order to seek nomination to political office 
and I shall not participate in the precon¬ 
vention activities of others who may have 
such intention with respect to me.” On this 
basis, he permitted his name to stand in 
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New Hampshire. He laicr reiunied from The inipsct of the piJtHdiits on caiiijUfj^rn 
Paris, retired from the army, and made his practices was at first fell mainly in ilw 
opening campaign speech in Kansas on publican party. 1 bis was conspicuously nuc 


June 4. 

Reluctant candidates have coniinued to 
follow the practice of announcing late or 
not at all. General Douglas MacArthur 
made no formal admission of availability 
for 1952, aitliough in the fall of 1951 he had 
ranked second only to EisenJiower in a Gal¬ 
lup poll of voter preference, and second 
only to Tali in a poll of the delegates who 
had attended the Republican convention of 
1948. Governor Stevenson repeatedly dis¬ 
claimed (andidacy up to the time of the 
Democratic convention of 1952, although 
never going so far as tej say that he would 
refuse the nomitiatitm if offered. 

Aside fiom the P’isenhower case, in re¬ 
cent years im])ortant examples of announce¬ 
ments that were late but definite have oc¬ 
curred only in the Democratic party. I’he 
Democratic contest of 1952 included Averell 
Harriman’s announcement in April, too 
late to enter any primary except that of the 
District of Columbia, which he won. Vice 
President Alben W. Barkley announced in 
late May, when it had begun to appear that 
the Truman administration might have no¬ 
where else to go in search of a candidate 
that it could effectively support. In 195G, 
Stevenson and Kefauver had the field 
largely to themselves until the primaries 
were over; Harriman announced almost im¬ 
mediately thereafter, in June. 

Preconvention Campaign Patterns 

Campaign styles that are related to par¬ 
ticular types of candidacy and to the specific 
opportunities of the various state systems 
have already been commented on.'* The de- 
veh)pment of these patterns over time, how¬ 
ever, has been somewhat different in the 
two major parties. 

^Scc Chapters 10 and n: also see Paul T. David, 
Malrolm Moos, and Ralph M. Goodman, Presidential 
Nominating Politics in Jp}2 (1954), Vol. j, pp. 186- 
9 '- 


in 1912, but in some respects even more so 
in igso. Three leading candidates were in¬ 
volved in the Republican nominating cam¬ 
paigns of J920; Governor Frank O. Low- 
den, General Leonard Wood, and Senator 
Hiram Johnson. Wood and Johnson weie 
notably independent in their relationships 
to established party leaders and organiza¬ 
tions. Both made substantial efforts to 
mount campaigns in the stales with pri¬ 
maries as well as to develop delegate 
strength elsewhere. Lowden also ran in sev¬ 
eral primaries, but sought the cooperation 
of the party organizations more actively and 
avoided direct contests against favorite sons. 
In the end, large campaign expenditures 
and hectic campaigning led to stalemate: 
none of the front-runners could demon¬ 
strate that he was the predominant choice 
of either the voters or the delegates. Since 
each of the three was unwilling to com¬ 
promise or to support one of the others as a 
second choice, the convention in effect tvas 
returned to organization control, with the 
result that it chose Senator Warren G. Har¬ 
ding as a dark horse. 

In the Democratic party, most of the 
leading candidates for the nominations 
from 1912 to 1932 adopted essentially a de¬ 
fensive attitude toward the primaries. 
Speaker Champ Clark and Governor 
Woodrow Wilson were involved in the pri¬ 
maries of 1912, but not greatly on their 
own initiative. In 1920 the Democratic situ¬ 
ation was not conducive to extensive pre¬ 
convention campaigning. In 1924, William 
G. McAdoo was more active in the pri¬ 
maries and in other ways than Governor 
Alfred E. Smith, but his efforts obviously 
did not swing the convention. In 1928, 
Smith solidified his position with a mini¬ 
mum of preconvention campaigning and 
with little opposition. 

In 1932, Governor Franklin D. Roosevelt 
pursued a long-prepared and most active 
preconvention campaign through all of the 
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traditional channels. He was entered in 
several primaries, and suffered defeats in 
Massachusetts and California. He traveled 
little personally as a candidate and never 
let himself get into the jiosition of seeming 
to stump the (ountry before the cfmvention. 
Three out-of-stalc candidates—Rtjosevelt, 
Smith, and Garner—were on the ballot of 
the California primary and the delegation 
was directly at stake, but not one of the three 
candidates entered the state for personal 
campaign activity. It is probable that 
Roosevelt w'as drawn by erroneous infonria- 
tion into both the Massachusetts and Cali¬ 
fornia primaries, and that he might have 
declined both if he had anticipated an ac¬ 
tive contest. 

Several features of the situation should be 
noted in interpreting Democratic party atti¬ 
tudes to the primaries during the period 
1912-19-18. Campaigning in the early pri¬ 
maries of 1912, 1920, and 192.1 was not effec¬ 
tive as a means of winning vic tory at the 
(onventions of either i)arty. Active primary 
campaigns, where they occurred, .seemed to 
have the effect of hardening the dilfercnc.es 
among the leading candidates and of mak¬ 
ing each more unattractive to the support¬ 
ers of the others. In general, any candidate 
who won a mere plurality became less avail¬ 
able than before as a second choice of the 
other factions and could not push his 
strength as a first choice to the point re- 
t|uircd for victory. This kind of proce.ss 
c:ould be seen to be cs]jccially dangerous in 
the Democratic party under the two thirds 
rule. "I’he effect of the rule on the balloting 
in the Democratic conventions of 1912, 
1920, atid 1924 no doubt discouraged pri¬ 
mary campaigns by Democratic candidates 
from then on while the rule lasted. After its 
I't^peal in 1936, the long period of the Roose¬ 
velt and Truman incumbencies led to a 
profound lack of interest in open precon- 
veniion campaigning by opposing candi¬ 
dates in the Democratic party. 

Meanwhile, insurgency and open cam¬ 
paigning were largely out of fashion in the 
Republican party from 1928 to 1940. In 
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1940 the leading candidates who could be 
regarded as jiarty regulars, Thomas E. 
Dewey ami Robert A. Taft, were relatively 
new, unknown, and untried, and Senator 
Arthur Vandenberg was unwilling to cam¬ 
paign actively. Under the (ireumstanecs, 
Wendell Willkie was able to mount a re¬ 
markable camjiaign directed partly to the 
voters through the mass meilia and j»artly 
to influential local citizens through adver¬ 
tising, cornmetcial, and banking channels. 
The combination brought him the nomina¬ 
tion in a new tyjjc of (onveniion stampede, 
which had the ajrpearance in its final stages 
of being generated by gallery entluisia.sm, 
but was probably influenced considetably 
more by a Hood ol telegrams and long-dis¬ 
tance telephone messages to delegates from 
leading citizens at home. Major elements in 
the \A'illkie formula wete used by seseral 
later camj)aigners for the Republi( an nomi¬ 
nations—most notably by the leaders of the 
campaign to draft Eisenhower. 

Republican party attitudes on prcconvcn- 
tion campaigning jnobably changed sub¬ 
stantially as the result of the 1910 and 19.14 
campaigns. Modern mass media and public 
relations techniques were seen as having 
possibilities for arousing the voters and so 
bringing pressure on the delegates. The 
primaries were not accepted as an effective 
means of winning a nomination, but after 
Willkie’s defeat in 1944 they were increas¬ 
ingly feared as potentially fatal to a candi¬ 
date’s cause. 

In 1948 the Republican titular leader and 
front-runner, Dewey, attemjited at first to 
campaigti mainly through ovgani/.aiitsn con¬ 
tacts and traditional cliannels, but he en¬ 
tered a number of primaries by retpicst and 
with assurances of strong support. I’afl, the 
other organization favorite, entered fewer 
primaries, worked through his associates in 
ap])ealing to the state party oiganization.s, 
and relied for popular sup]iort upon his 
outstanding work in the Senate. Stassen, 
running mainly as an independent but with 
relatively ample campaign funds, entered as 
many primaries as possible, even challeng- 
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ing Tuft in Ohio, and attempted to inoiitit 
the broadest possible appeal to the voters. 
Stasscn’s tactics had some early success, with 
the result that Dewey found himself com¬ 
pelled to campriign actively in Oregon. 
There he not only accepted Stassen’s chal¬ 
lenge to a nationally broadcast radio debate 
but also campaigned throughout the slate 
for several days by bus, making six to ten 
speeches a day—a performance the like of 
which no j)revious candidate of major sta¬ 
ture had fell called upon to endure.® 

'Idle 195a campaigns in the Republican 
party rnatle the fullest use of the available 
techni(|uc.s, but again with noteworthy dif¬ 
ferences in the style of the leading contest¬ 
ants. Stassen was again running as an inde¬ 
pendent, using the same strategy as in 1948 
but with less adecpiate financing and mark¬ 
edly less success either in the primaries or 
elsewhere. 'I’aft mounted a far more care¬ 
fully organized campaign and gave it more 
personal attention. His strength again lay 
with the party organization regulars in the 
Middle West and South, but he tried hard to 
appeal to the jiublic and to make a showing 
in a number of primaries. 

In some resjiects the jirimaries may be 
said to have come into their own for the 
first time in the Republican campaign of 
1952, although few of them yielded a clear 
decision between Taft and Eisenhower. In 
most cases after New Hampshire, moreover, 
the major demonstrations of popular sup¬ 
port usually occurred despite the reluctance 
or nonconsent of one or both of the two 
leading candidates, as in Minnesota, Massa- 
chu.setts, Nebraska, South Dakota, and Ore¬ 
gon. liut the basic strength of the Eisen¬ 
hower campaign lay in his evident ability 
to get voles. The record in the primaries was 
only one facet in demonstrating that ability, 
but it was clearly an important one. 

The problems of j)reconvcntion cam¬ 
paigning were rediscovered in the Demo¬ 
cratic party in 1952, with conspicuous .signs 
of unpreparedness for an open nominating 

*Cf. Malcolm Moos, The Republicans (1956), pp. 
433-38. 


shuatiun. President Truman showed vast 
confidence in his ability to name his succes¬ 
sor, but he evidently underestimated ilic 
danger, from his point of view, in letting 
Kefauver pile up a lead in the primaries 
while he and the other party leaders were 
failing to agree on any preferred candidate 
who was certainly available. Kefauver’s 
showing in the primaries was clearly a sur¬ 
prise. He never came close to winning the 
nomination, but the brutal manner in 
which he was rejected left scars on the parly 
and weakened its position in the general 
election. 

In 1956 the campaigns in the Democratic 
parly were notably .similar to tho.se of the 
Republican party in 1948. As a titular 
leader, Stevenson occupied a position ana¬ 
logous to Dewey’s in 1948. Stevenson was 
etpially reluctant to take on a heavy sched¬ 
ule of campaigning in the primaries, but 
found himself facing an opponent in Ke¬ 
fauver whose campaign style was similar to 
Stassen’s. Stevenson, moreover, was under 
heavy prc.s.surc from stale organizations and 
local factions to enter the primaries against 
Kefauver in several states where no strong 
favorite son was readily available. The re- 
sidt was four months of concentrated pri¬ 
mary campaigning for both candidates, in 
which Kefauver won heavily in New Hamp 
shire and Minnesota, the mid-campaign 
primaries were something of a draw, and 
Stevenson won in Oregon, Florida, and 
California. Harriman then announced and 
Kefauver withdrew; the conflict went on 
into the convention, and Stevenson won. 

Candidate Activity 
at the Convention City 

One of the most striking changes in styles 
of campaigning is in the customary behav¬ 
ior of the candidates while the conventions 
are in se.ssion. Before 1896 candidates sel¬ 
dom came to the convention; the few who 
were there were usually dark horses who 
were suddenly drafted—for example, Ho¬ 
ratio Seymour, the Democratic candidate 
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of 1868, and James A. Garfield, the Re¬ 
publican candidate of 1880. In 1896, Wil¬ 
liam Jennings Bryan and several of his ma¬ 
jor competitors were at the Democratic na¬ 
tional convention, but all had parts to j)lay 
as delegates and stale party leaders. 

For about forty years, from 1896 to 1936, 
the practice was mixed; the eventual nomi¬ 
nees were rarely present at the convention 
city though other leading contenders were 
frequenily there. In 1912, Wilson was at 
the governor’s .summer mansion in New 
Jersey when nominated in Baltimore; Clark, 
was in Baltimore. In 1920, Harding was at 
(Chicago when nominated there, but Cox 
was at home in Dayton, Ohio, when nomi¬ 
nated in San Francisco. In 1928, Hoover was 
in Washington when nominated at Kansas 
(aly and Smith was in New York when 
nominated at Houston; in 1920, Smith, as a 
leading contender, had been in San Fran¬ 
cisco. Throughout this period incumbent 
Presidents continued to remain aloof from 
the conventions and were never present for 
any purpose. 

lintil 1932 each party sent a committee 
to the nominee’s home after the convention 
to inform him of the nomination—even if 
he had been present at the convention when 
he was nominated. The practice symbolized 
the nineteenth-century tradition that the 
possible candidate remained aloof while he 
awaited the call to duty. By 1932 this sym¬ 
bolism was clearly archaic, a fact drama¬ 
tized by Governor Franklin D. Roosevelt 
when he flew from AlV/any to CViicago and 
appeared before the convention in jierson 
to accept the nomination. 

In 1936 the Republican party .still main¬ 
tained the tradition by sending a committee 
to Topeka, Kansa.s, in late July to notify 
l-andon of his nomination in early June, 
but Roosevelt again broke tradition by ap¬ 
pearing at Franklin Field, Philadelphia, to 
accept his renomination. This may have 
been the first occasion on which an incum¬ 
bent President addressed his political party 
in national convention assembled. 

In 1940, Wendell Willkie “violated mod¬ 
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ern convention tradition by ambling 
around hotel lobbies buttonholing dele¬ 
gates and asking them to vote for him.’’" 
After the nominations he appeared briefly 
at the convention—with Mrs. Willkie—and 
promised to make the campaign a cru.sade. 
Neveriheless, the notification ceremony was 
maintained, and was turned to modern 
public relations u.ses by arrangements for an 
acceptance sjieech at Wbllkie’s childhood 
home, FI wood, Indiana. 

In 1944, al the height of the war, Roose¬ 
velt delivered his acceptance speech by ra¬ 
dio and W'ithout coming to ihe convention. 
At the Republican convention that year, 
however, a committee of six was named to 
notify the nominee, to invite him to ad¬ 
dress the convention, and to escort him if 
he came, as Denvey promptly did. This com- 
pleied the iransition to a new usage in both 
parties, and in 19jS, 1952, and 1956 each 
nominee appeared before his j)arty’s con¬ 
vention in its closing hours. 

With this change, all pretense that the 
candidates for the nomination should stay 
away from the convention city vanished. 
After 1944 it was the custom for all ad¬ 
mitted candidates, except an incumbent 
President, to come to the convention city 
early and set up campaign headcjuartcis. 
An incumbent President aw^aiting renomi¬ 
nation customarily arrived in time to ap¬ 
pear in the hall soon after the vote. 

In 1952, although not a candidate. Presi¬ 
dent Truman established another new 
precedent by coming near the end of the 
proceedings to greet the convention and give 
his approval to the choice of a successor, 
who w'as also present. I'his is a precedent 
that may create interesting problems for the 
future. One can only speculate, for example, 
on what President Grover Cleveland would 
have done when Bryan was nominated in 
1896 had the precedent existed at the time. 
The new practice clearly symbolizes a proc¬ 
ess of investiture for the incoming party 
leader. 

•Moos, op. cit., p. 411. 
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What can be said of the ronsecjucnces of 
having the cantlidates at tiie conxcntion 
city? First of all, it has meant more respon¬ 
sible attitudes in the private discussions 
tliat occur at the final time and place ol 
decision, and a considerable curtailment of 
the wide Lititude previously allowed to the 
candidate’s managers. No longer can a can¬ 
didate pretend that he did not know about 
what may have been said on his behalf by 
his managers at the convention. 

Second, it has opened the way for facc- 
to-face contacts between the candidate and 
the delegates whose support he is seeking. 
Delegations call on the candidates; candi¬ 
dates visit delegation meetings. Undecided 
delegates in strategic positions arc often in¬ 
vited to fjucstion a candidate directly. With¬ 
out claiming too much for this type of con¬ 
ference, one may feel confident that it can 
often have the effect of placing the dele¬ 
gate’s duty and responsibility on a higher 
plane than might otherwise be the case. 

Third, and sometimes most important, is 
the impact on the formation and expression 
of popular mandates in the final days of 
choice. Thanks in part to the intensive ra¬ 
dio and television coverage of activities at 
the convention city in recent years, the 
whole country can reassess the candidates 
when seeing them come into action as the 
convention meets. If a true and massive 
popular mandate is to make its appearance 
in cither party—a thing that happens rarely 
and that may not often be desirable—this is 
the final o])ja)rtunity for such a mandate to 
crystallize and become manifest. 

In any event, the party voters all across 
the country can reas.scss their previous posi¬ 
tions at the time of the conventions it they 
see fit to do so. They arc given information 
to consider that is nearly as extensive as that 
available to the delegates. They can then 
communicate with the delegates by mail, 
telegram, and telephone, and through the 
channels of the mass media. Although the 
results are not necessarily the same as those 
of a national referendum or plebiscite and 
arc subject to all of the questions of differ¬ 


ential access and influence, they undoubt¬ 
edly make themselves felt—and in .1 
that shares both the virtues and the blcta 
ishes of processes that are long famiii.n in 
all types of .\incrican representative av 
sewbUes. 

Campaign Slt/les as a 
Product of Institutional Pressures 

In the previous review of campaign styles, 
the rough outlines of a classification of can¬ 
didates have also become apparent, A can¬ 
didate may occupy the Presidency or the 
titular leadership, or some other political 
office, or no office; he may be willing or un¬ 
willing to be an active candidate; he may 
be an organization man or an independent; 
he may be a strongly factional leader or a 
well-known middle-of-the-roader; he may be 
aggressively ambitious or quietly so. All 
such factors tend to produce different kinds 
of candidates in one way or another. Some 
of the factors, moreover, teml to occur to¬ 
gether and produce recurring types of can¬ 
didates that arc easily recognized when they 
appear. For each identifiable type, there is 
in ttirn a style of campaigning that tends to 
be regardetl as normal, although the num¬ 
ber of cases is too small to justify a highly 
formal classification. 

Notwithstanding this variation, however, 
there has been an evolution of campaign 
styles that has affected almost all types of 
candidates. 'I'he tendency has been in the 
direction of campaigning that is more open, 
more competitive, and more deliberately 
designed to encourage the public to take a 
hand. 'I’he tendency is clearest in the case 
of the ambitious newcomers who court the 
jropulace with little backing or sponsorship 
from established leaders; but any admitted 
candidate is now expected to campaign in 
a manner that would have seemed remark¬ 
ably aggressive a generation ago. Even the 
reluctant candidates find themselves en¬ 
gaged increasingly in a round of public ap¬ 
pearances and other activities that are hard 
to fend off without seeming ungracious. 
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These changes are no doubt partly the re¬ 
flection of general changes in the mass so¬ 
ciety of the world today, l)ut also tome 
hark directly to the specific institutional 
fat tors and jn essures that were mentioned 
at the beginning of the chapter. The presi¬ 
dential primaries, the public opinion polls, 
and the greater activity of press, radio, and 
television, all have the effect of creating op- 
j)orl uni tics for competitive self-display. 
These opjtortunitics lead the public to cx- 
j)cct a response from the candidates, and 
those expectations are in themselves pres¬ 
sures on the candidates. But the actual re¬ 
sponse still depends on what the candidate 
himself decides to do; he is not as helpless 
under these institutional pressures as it may 
seem. 

It can be argued, for example, that the 
whole history of nominating campaigns in 
recent years would have been different but 
for the presence of two individuals, Harold 
E. Stassen and Estes Kefauver. Both had 
reason to think that they would never be 
seriously considered for a presidential nomi¬ 
nation unle.ss they could make a spectacular 
success in the primaries. Both were accus¬ 
tomed to slugging it out in state campaigns, 
and both could hope to make a showing in 
the presidential primaries by the same style 
of campaigning. Both were successful in 
finding groups of backers who would put up 
the necessary campaign funds. 

In the absence of the primaries, Stassen 
and Kefauver probably would never have 
started or would have followed an entirely 
different style. The primaries thus seem to 
have made possible the appearance of can¬ 
didates of this type, but did not make it 
inevitable that they would appear. It woukl 
be hard to name anyone else actually on the 
scene who could have campaigned in this 
style with similar effectiveness if these par¬ 
ticular individuals had not been there to 
do it. Both Stassen and Kefauver seem to be 
genuine examples of personalities who cre¬ 
ated their role rather than the reverse. 

Without Stassen and Kefauver, therefore, 
the nominating campaigns of recent years 


might have been somewhat different. But 
what would they have been like? 'Ehe suj)- 
position, for example, that Dewey and 
Slevenson would both have b(‘en allowed to 
coast into their .second nominations seems a 
little loo simple. Their op])osirion prol)ably 
would have made less noise in the pri¬ 
maries, bu! o])position there would have 
been, and it might have broken loose in the 
primaries as well as in other ways. 

Another possible suggestion is that 
Dewey and Stevenson were foolish to meet 
such challengers as Stassen and Kefauver 
with their own weapons. Why take part in 
party-splitting campaigns that weaken even 
the winner, it is argued; why not let can¬ 
didates like Stassen and Kefauver wear 
themselves out in contests with favorite sons 
or, at worst, let them win a few delegates 
unojjposcd? 'I'liis suggests that Dewey was 
wrong in getting entangled in selected ])ii- 
maries in 1918, and Stevenson equally .so 
in 1956—and that both were again wrong in 
deciding to campaign actively in the later 
primaries after being beaten in the earlier 
ones. 

Any such conclusion w'ould require guess¬ 
ing at many relevant factors on which no 
adequate information is at hand. It would 
seem, however, that if the men who had to 
make the decisions had decided to disregard 
the challenge.s, they would have had to 
answer many difficult questions. VV'ho were 
the favorite sons that could have saved the 
situation in various states if the front-run¬ 
ners had decided not to ri.sk their own 
prestige there? Was it certain that .Stassen 
or Kefauver could be stopped at the con¬ 
ventions if no serious effort had been made 
to stop them beforehand? If they were 
stoppcil by convention manipulation, how 
many millions of their ardent Mipj)oriers 
woidd think the nomination had been 
stolen for a hand-picked choice? How much 
would this damage the party’s prospects for 
winning the general election? Anyhow, how 
much reason did Dewey or Stevenson have 
to think that if they let the primaries go by 
default they would then be the convention 
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choice? Might not Taft have been the Re- 
publiean candidate in 
Avercll Hniriimn or Senior Stuart Syni- 

jiietoii the Democratic choice in i%(ii 
At tiny rate, presumably after letietving 
conskJcaitiom of this kimt, Dnve> and 
Stcfcnsoti ninclc thoir ifcctsions. Since Ctiii- 
didutes :iud ilicir inunngvis huve no snfe 
.standards for judging the effectiveness of 
different campaign styles and tactics, the i 
tendency when in doubt is to be aggressive, I 
to accept heavy l)urdens on the candidate’s t 
time and energy, anil to use all the means 
of cam[)aigning lor which the money can be 1 
found. The publicly available evidence all < 
indicates that when Dewey and Stevenson i 


- either foster open and highly active cam¬ 
paigning or damp it down. 

The extent of chronic i'actionali.Mj) 
the tulioiul pnilies is still another fumr 
ami one tiiat afiects what kind of pcisonali 
ties will come into view as possible aunli. 
dates. Insurgency within the parties may he 
taking over functions once perfonned In 
third-party movements. If this is true, fac¬ 
tional interests may go to some lengths to 
find potential candidates with whom they 
can stir up the situation in the primaries. 

With all this, however, it must be remem¬ 
bered that, when the major parties are 
clixsely matched, the basic drive in every 
national convention is to nominate a win- 


decided to enter the primaries they entered ner. Primaries, public opinion polls, and a 

cautiously, reluctantly, and under some style of campaigning that combines appeals 

pressure from friendly state party organi/a- to the national electorate through the mass 

tions. Clearly the decisions were not made media with active w'ork at the grass roots— 

because cither man had any desire to as- all .seem to form an interlocking combina- 

sume the camjiaign style he eventually ac- tion for the development and demonstra- 

ccplcd or was deliberately .seeking to cn- tion of vote-getting ability. In a really open 


hance the importance of the jirimaries. 

So far as other leading actors in the recent 
nominating contests were concerned, Will- 
kie picked the most difficult primary situa¬ 
tion in the country for his comeback bid, 
believing that he had no satisfactory alter¬ 
native. Eiseidiowers supporters planned 
their early strategy around the New IIam|> 
shire primary because they needed a dem¬ 
onstration that Eisenhower’s admitted 


nominating situation, the potential nomi¬ 
nees who neglect any of these opportunities 
would seem to do so at their peril. 

Campaign Styles and Campaign Finance 

For active candidates and their support¬ 
ers, the problem of money has been impor¬ 
tant from the first. With the coming of the 


popularity could be converted into actual primaries, and still more with the new cam- 
votes. Taft, an organization man with a paigning styles since 1940, the availability 
great name, preferred at all times to stay of campaign funds is ajjparently becoming 
inside the organization, but his successive a .serious limitation on running for the pres- 
campaigns of 19.10, 1948, and 1952 shifted idential nomination. It raises many ques- 
steadily toward efforts to make a showing lions for the candidates and also questions 
that would refute the oft-staled challenge, of public policy. 

“I'aft Can’t Win.” The available information for illuminat- 


The character of jircconvention cam¬ 
paigning undoubtedly depends upon many 
factors, the most important of which is how 
far the nominating situation seems to be 
open or closed. The personalities of the 
leading candidates and their relationshi|}s 
to the state party organizations provide an¬ 
other complex set of factors. These may 


ing this problem is scanty. Few state laws on 
campaign finance are adapted to securing 
information on expenditures in the nomi¬ 
nating campaigns. Federal law does not re¬ 
quire any routine reporting of contribu¬ 
tions or expenditures in such campaigns. 
Special investigations to uncover such in¬ 
formation have been infrequent, the Ken- 
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yon Committee investigation of 1920 being 
the most noteworthy. Most of the research 
on campaign finance that has been at¬ 
tempted under private auspices has touched 
only the edges of the nominating process. 
This lack will be remedied to some extent 
when the research on which Alexander 
Heard of the University of North Carolina 
has been engaged for some years reaches 
publication, but he has confirmed the diffi¬ 
culties in securing comprehensive informa¬ 
tion in this field.^ 

Financing Pre- 
Announcement Activities 

The building up of a potential candi¬ 
dacy before any overt announcement is 
made can cost a good deal of money, al¬ 
though these activities seldom attract much 
attention. They involve mainly the poten¬ 
tial candidate himself, his principal back¬ 
ers and managers, and often a formally or¬ 
ganized committee or network of commit¬ 
tees on his behalf. 

I’he committees operate with varying de¬ 
grees of indejjcndcnce and recognition from 
the candidate. When the objective is to 
persuade a reluctant candidate, or to draft 
him if necessary, voluntary committee oj>- 
erations take on a special importance. They 
may involve all types of campaign activities, 
with corresponding needs for money. The 
National Committee, Citizens for Eisen¬ 
hower, reportedly spent 11,200,000 in its 
campaign to secure Eisenhower the 1952 
nomination.*' A considerable part of this 
sum was collected and spent before Eisen¬ 
hower had returned from Paris and accepted 
his candidacy. Additional sums were un¬ 
doubtedly collected and spent by state and 
local groups. 

The National Committee, Stevenson for 
President, is reported to have collected only 
$20,300.91 during its entire existence in 

' Letter, August 24, 1958. 

'Testimony of Walter Williams, Hearings . . . 
S]jecial Committee to Investigate Campaign Expendi¬ 
ture, 1952, II. S. House of Representatives, Cam¬ 
paign Expenditures, p. 111. 
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1952, of which a balance of $507.13 was 
eventually contributed to the general elec¬ 
tion campaign.” Of the total, $12,859.64 was 
received during the ten days beginning on 
the Wednesday before the convention. The 
committee was said to have spent $2,993.79 
for personal services; its other principal ex¬ 
penses were evidently for direct mailings, 
campaign buttons, telephone, and hotel 
space for its convention headquarters. The 
greater part of the committee’s work was 
made possible by the contributed services of 
many talented volunteers. The Eisenhower 
committee, despite the far greater size of its 
expenditures, also made use of large 
amounts of unjiaid, contributed services of 
ail kinds. 

The activities that went into the Eisen¬ 
hower and Steven.son candidacies before the 
prim ipals consented to run were in many 
respects unique. Something of the kind, 
however, happens in connection with many 
candidacies, and, when it does not hapjien 
spontaneously, there is usually an effort to 
stimulate it. Even a willing potential can¬ 
didate hesitates to announce until he has 
had substantial assurances of support—such 
as commitments from those who can assist 
in building and financing a campaign or¬ 
ganization and promises of help from other 
leaders who.se eventual public statements 
favoring his candidacy will carry weight. 

Potential candidates who seriously expect 
to run are therefore usually involved in a 
scries of complex, delicate, and time-con- 
.suming activities toward that end. If the 
potential candidate is already in public life 
as a governor or senator, as is often the 
case, the activities blend into other phases 
of public and official activity so completely 
that they rarely become conspicuous. To 
the skilled observer, however, there are 
many telltale clues: statesmardike utter¬ 
ances that have no apparent connection 
with the immediate constituency or official 

'These figures and the other material on the 
Stevenson committee in this paragraph are from 
Walter Johnson, How TVe Drafted Adlai Stevenson 
(' 955 )> PP- 34. 38. 41* 44. 95. >> 7 > »'8, 122. 
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diifics; a willingness to tlevolc time ami 
travel to carefully chosen si)caking engage¬ 
ments from one end of the country to the 
other; most of all, the recruitment and 
utilization of a task force of associates who 
travel extensively and seem to be working 
hard at devclojdng a candidacy, since there 
is no other visible explanation of tvhat they 
are doing. 


if;r,7 ;ind JQfjS, the three potential candidates 
on the bcniocratic side who serrned to show evi¬ 
dences of this type of activity more than any of the 
others were Senator Joliri F. Kentiedy, Ciovernor C. 
Mcnnen Williams, and (Governor Robert B. Meyner. 

Any bibliography of the contemporary periodical 
literature on Senator Kennedy's activities during this 
period would be extensive, but the treatment in 
Neirsivcek of June 23, K)r,8, is an excellent example. 
His photograph, in color, was used on the cover 
against a Capitol dome background, with a cover 
caption reading Kennedy-'Shadows of 'Go. 

Out in Front? Out on a Limb?" The feature story, 
pp. 29-34, included biographical details, family lore, 
legislative record, a quotation in which he disclaimed 
candiflacy for the Presidency, and many details in 
support of the statement that "it is one of Washing¬ 
ton’s least-kept secrets that he is running as hard 
as good taste permits." It was stated that in 5I/M 
months, he had received 2,568 invitations for speak¬ 
ing engagements and accepted 96. The story com¬ 
mented, "Significantly, he already maintains a re¬ 
volving brain trust of professors at top Eastern 
universities who help wn'th his major speeches." 
.\ftcr comment on the political difficulties that face 
a wealthy candidate, the article turned to the Sena¬ 
tor’s religion and referred to "an analysis of polls 
and election returns which concluded that, while a 
Catholic may lose some Protestant votes because of 
his religion, he will more than make up for them 
by the Catholic votes he gets.” A footnote pointed 
out that whereas "Catholics constituted about 10 
per cent of the electorate in 1928 [when A 1 Smith 
was defeated] they now account for approximately 
20 per cent.” 

Governor G. Mennen Williams received a similar 
treatment in a three-column story by Alan L. Otten 
in the Wall Street Journal, April 11, 1958. Noting 
that "the towering, youthful Soapy won’t concede 
he’s a candidate," the article stated that "Mr. Wil¬ 
liams and a small group of devoted men around him 
have been dispassionately analyzing his apparent 
drawbacks as a national vote-getter. . . . They’ve de¬ 
cided which things they want to change and they’re 
going about the task." After citing much evidence 
of precampaigning activity, the article returns to 
the problem of the public image and gives it in¬ 
tensive treatment. A Williams brain truster is 
quoted as saying, "If the mood of the party is mod¬ 
eration again, we couldn’t get the nomination, no 
matter how we tried to change his image now. We 
can get the nomination only if the party’s mood is 
an all-out New Deal one, so why should we become 
less New-Dealish?” 


The finaiin:il rcquircmeiils lor ac fiviiics 
of this kind arc not necessarily J;n 
coiTipansoii with what it costs to iiunni. ;i 
campaign alier hccoining an annoinju‘d 
candkiatc. But they cm easily become Ur^c 

Governor Robert B. Mcyncr was rccciviitf; v\ 
tensive press coverage in 1957 poun 

tial Democratic presidential nominee, but appeared 
to hr pursuitjf^ a personal strategy tJiat might j)rr- 
niit him to emerge in the role of compromise candi 
date, lie did not seem to he engaging as extensively 
as Kennedy and Williams in precampaign activities 
of the kind retjuiring large expenditures of energy, 
initiative, and money. 

By midyear 1959, Williams and Meyner had be¬ 
come markedly less conspicuous as potential candi¬ 
dates, while three additional senators had moved 
into the limelight: lliihcrt Humphrey, I.yndon 
Johnson, and Stuart Symington. Humphrey was 
preparing actively £01 an open type of campaign 
in which he seemed likely to be Kennedy’s principal 
opponent in several contested presidential primaries. 
His inq)oriance as a potential candidate seemed to 
derive in considerable part from the fact that Steven¬ 
son did not intend to conduct a preconvention cam¬ 
paign, with the result that many of the former 
Stevenson backers had moved into position to sup¬ 
port Humphicy, Johnson and Symington seemed Jess 
likely to enter the primaries or to conduct open 
campaigns before the primaries were over, but 
seemed to he preparing for aggressive rampaigtiing 
through organization channels, against the possi¬ 
bility that other candidates might encounter a 
stalemate. 

Also by midyear 1959, Governor Edmund G, (Pat) 
Brown of California was attracting attention as po¬ 
tentially something more than a favorite son candi¬ 
date for the Democratic nomination. His record as a 
governor was shaping up in a fashion that inevitably 
invited comparison with other governors who had 
won Democratic nominations in the past; and it 
seemed certain that this record would l)e brought 
effectively to the attention of the delegates, since the 
convention was scheduled to meet in California. 

The possibility of a contest over the Republican 
nomination had also opened up as a result of the 
election of Nelson Rockefeller as governor of New 
York. Rockefeller was pursuing typical tactics of 
disclaimer for the time being, but open support for 
his nomination was becoming widespread, with 
many signs of organized activity. This in turn was 
inspiring a consolidation of support for Vice Presi¬ 
dent Nixon much like what occurred in 1955 and 
1956 when his second vice-presidential nomination 
seemed likely to come under challenge. 

These notes should not be interpreted as an at¬ 
tempt to forecast the nature of the conflict in i960. 
Rather, they are intended to illustrate the com¬ 
plexity of the pre-announcement struggle for posi¬ 
tion in the form that it has assumed as the result of 
the developments since 1940. If past experience is 
any guide, the relative standings of the potential 
candidates may change greatly during the months 
leading up to the conventions in i960. 
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enough lo outgrow the personal and official 
icsources of an officeholder who has no pri¬ 
vate fortune, especially when a lask force 
including several full-lime professional staff 
members is put to work. Several of these 
task forces in recent years have woik(.*d for 
potential candidates who were ]>ersonally 
wealthy or members of wealthy families. In 
other cases they have served potential can¬ 
didates whf» ])resumably had developed 
financial backing in previous campaigns for 
olher offices. Little is known about these 
matters in public or documented form, but 
it can be surmised that pre-announcement 
expenditures of $io,ock) to 1100,000 have 
been common, and that at times the higher 
figure has been exceeded substantially. By 
midyear 1959, for examj)le, the figure of 
,51,000,000 was being mentioned as an esti¬ 
mate of the pre-announcement campaign 
costs in behalf of Senator John F. Kennedy, 
but was also being vigorously denied by the 
.senator and his supporters.^^ 

Financing Open 
Nominating Campaigns 

Open campaigns for a presidential nomi¬ 
nation begin with some jmblic act of an¬ 
nouncement or acceptance of candidacy. 
I'he formal announcement provides a legiti¬ 
mate basis for a broad fund-raising opera¬ 
tion by a committee of supporters, and no 
doubt the purpose of announcing in the fall 
of the pre-election year has often been to 
give time for raising money. 

Committees that seek to draft a candidate 
who has pointedly not announced usually 
find fund raising extremely difficult so long 
as there is any serious question about his 
consent. When Eisenhower agreed, early in 
J.inuary 1952, to let his name stand in the 
New Hamphire primary, the basis was laid 
for the further hnancial operations of the 
Citizens for Eisenhower. But the Draft 
Stevenson committee was almost forced to 

“As noted by Marquis Childs in his syndicated 
column. (Washington Post and Times Herald, July 
7 > > 959 -) 
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disband in April 1952 when il.s candidate 
convinced most of the possible contributors 
that he would nol be available.^- 

Home-stale financial support is essential 
for most candidates in the early stages of 
their cainpaigfis. Karly finan(ial support 
from f)ther fpiarters depends on liow suc- 
(cssfiil the randida!c*s promoters have been 
in locating potenlial contribulors before tiu' 
announcement. If the campaign develo[)s 
well, further financing becomes relatively 
much easier, but if it drags, the sources ol 
money dry up. Failing campaigns usually 
end with deficits. In a negotiated with¬ 
drawal from the race, the losing candidate’s 
deficit may be taken over or underwritten 
by suppcjrters of the winner. Or the deficit 
may be met by some wealthy sp<msor who 
had underwritten the contingent risk. Or it 
may remain as a ]:)ersonal obligation for the 
unsuccessful candidate to wx)ik off o\er a 
period of years. 

llie financial reejuirements of a com¬ 
pleted nominating campaign are highly 
variable and somewdiat unpredictable.^'^ 

Johnson, op, cit., pp. 33-34. 

main c’xpensc‘.s in a high-cost nominating 
campaign incliulc the items below, although it 
should not he a.ssiimcd that all campaigns include 
all of them. (Volunteers can be used for many types 
of personal services if the campaign is successful 
enough to enlist them. In a low-cost campaign .some 
of the other items listed can be curtailed or clinii- 
naled. Publicity cxpen.se, frequently the largest 
single category, is le.ss a problem if the candidate 
is capable of making enough news to compel atten¬ 
tion through news channels.) 

National headquarters overhead: salaries of staff; 
rental of .space and eejuipment; telephone and tele 
graph; stationery and postage; travel expense. 

Speakers' bureau: transportation of speakers; pay¬ 
ments to speakers. 

Publicity: radio and television broadcasts; direct 
mail campaigns: printing of literature; cajiipaign 
buttons; billboard and newspaper advertising. 

Stale and local headquarters overliead: potentially, 
all of the above items on a state and ’ocal basis. 

Special expenses in primary states: circulation of 
petitions to get on the ballot; filing fees: payments 
to watchers, runners, and other election day work¬ 
ers; transporting voters to the polls. 

Special expenses in non-primary states: entertain¬ 
ment of delegates to state conventions; travel ex¬ 
pense of delegates to state conventions. 

Headquarters operations at national convention: 
same as for other headquarters operations, but fre¬ 
quently on an extremely high-cost level for the time 
involved. 
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'/7it' /t€^.s.si/jiI/£/cs £irc' iiicficnrc^il by 
/i'./, w'JiJch sJiaivs the cxpcticlituies nn he- 
luilf nf the Icndinf^ citndidiites nf jgsty a 
time before either rndio or television hud 
become a part of the problem. 

The camp^ii^ns of ityjo probably illus¬ 
trated more fully than thoAse of any previous 
year the effect of the primaries on expenses. 


■nM. 'A.™ •’ A”" '» 

Study of all forms ol poIitic.iI aimptugn f,- 

j2.iucintr» ^\Jc\^ijder lle^rci Ins esttimted 
tint the total preconvenlion campaign out^ 
lays for igr^s were at least $y,000,000, with 
goods and services contributed in kind run¬ 
ning into additional millions. Most of the 
expenditures occurred in tlie Republican 


TauIaE 12.1. Reported Expenditures in Presideni ial Nominating 

Campaigns of 1920*^ 


Candidate 


'J’otal Reported Number of Averai^c Expenditure 

ExpenditureAS States Entered^’ per State'* 



DEMOCRATIC 



A. Mitclie ‘11 Palmer 

$ 59,«no 

3 

$19,800 

JamcAS M. Cox 

22,000 

2 

11,000 

William G. McAdoo 

None 

— 

— 

Four Other CandidatCAS 

38,872 

— 

— 

Subtotal 

$120,482 




RKPUni.IOAN 



Leonard Wood 

*1.773.303 

47 

$25,000 

Frank O. Lowden 

414,984 

12 

.35,000 

Hiram W. Johmon 

' 94»393 

i(S 

12,100 

Herbert Hoover 

173,542 

— 

— 

Warren G. Harding 

113,109 

— 

— 

Calvin Coolidge 

611.375 

— 

— 

Four Other Candidates 

121 ,845 

— 

— 

Subtotal 

52.859.55« 



Total, Both l\'irtirs 

$2,980,033 




" Rased on data from 66 Conj?., fjd .sCaSS., S. Kept. 823, as printed at end of Presidential Campaign Ex¬ 
penses, Hearings . . . Committee on Privileges and Elections, United Stales .Senate (1921), Vol. 2, p. 2943. 
(aMso known as the Kenyon Committee Hearings.) 

**"111086 columns arc excerpted from tabulations by Loui.sc Overackcr. The Presidential Primary (1926), 
P'.fiS- 


Hie cost of the wide-open Republican race 
of that year has not often been matched in 
either party. Unforlunalcly, no comparable 
figures seem to be available for the Demo¬ 
cratic nominating campaigns of 1932 and 
the Republican nominating campaigns of 
1940 and 1948, in which relatively large 
sums may have been spent. 

In 1952 expenditures on preconvention 
campaigning undoubtedly reached levels 


party and were the product of the Taft- 
EiAsenhower struggle. Cash outlays for the 
Eisenhower preconvention campaign were 
estimated at .'^2,500,000 on the basis of in¬ 
complete but substantial evidence, includ¬ 
ing the previously noted $1,200,000 spent 
by the Citizens for Eisenhower committee, 
of which there is public record. No authori¬ 
tative information is available for the Taft 
campaign, but in view of its scale of activ- 
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ily and longer duration, it seems probable 
that the Taft expenditures were at least as 
great as those for Eisenhower. No separate 
estimates are available for the Stassen, Mao 
Arthur, and Warren campaigns. On the 
Democratic side in 1952 the Kefauver cen¬ 
tral headtjuarters reported cash outlays 
totaling $356,387. The Russell campaign 
probably involved something over $100,000, 
and the Kerr and Harriman campaigns con¬ 
siderably more.^^ 

In 1956 the active contest was for the 
Democratic nomination, and may have in- 
\olved preconvcntioii cash outlays exceed¬ 
ing $2,500,000. Two national Stevenson 
committees reported expenditures of over 
$600,000; the total at all levels for the 
Stevenson campaign w^as probably at least 
$1,500,000. The Kefauver campaign, widely 
reported as ending in a deficit of more than 
$.[0,000, probably cost in total at least as 
much as his previous effort in 1952; and 
substantial expenditures were doubtless in¬ 
curred in the Harriman campaign. 

Once a decision is made to campaign in 
a primary state, a considerable expenditure 
must be faced. The extent to which funds 
can be raised locally is always a c|ncstion. 
The impression seems to be general that 
most state campaigns require some outside 
money and that few state campaign organ¬ 
izations have any money to spare for (he 
national campaign. 

Campaigns in the non-y^rimary states can 
involve costs as high as in primary states, 
but their nature and legitimacy are far from 
clear. In 1920, Wood and Lowden ap¬ 
parently spent about as much on the aver¬ 
age in non-primary states as in primary 
states.^^ Mucli of this money no doubt was 
legitimately spent for campaign headquar¬ 
ters, local publicity, and representatives of 
the candidate at local and state conven- 

This paragraph and the one following are based, 
with permission, on a portion of the manuscript of 
a forthcoming book. The Costs of Democracy, by 
Alexander Heard of the University of North Caro¬ 
lina 

“ Louise Overackcr, The Presidental Primary 
(1926), pp. 153, 156. 
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tions. But “in Missouri the Lowden forces 
freely passed around checks before (he cau¬ 
cuses with ]io questions asked and in 
Georgia representatives of both Wood anti 
J.owden were act used of inllueiK ing various 
negro factions by ])aying tlieir expenses to 
the conventions, or by suggesting iliat post- 
masterslnjxs niiglu be foriluoming.”’'* 

Ethical standards in these matters may 
have become somewhat higher in retein 
years, but if so the evidence is lacking. Else¬ 
where in this book an effort is made to 
bring together what is known about the fin¬ 
ancing of expenses for national convent ion 
delegates in 1952.^^ Much less is known 
about the “expense money"' of state conven¬ 
tion delegates in recent years. Provisions of 
state corrupt practices laws may restrict 
this practice in some states; in other states 
some provision is made from public funds. 
In 1956, Montana allowed state convention 
delegates seven cents a mile for necessary 
travel to the state convention, to be paid 
“out of the general funds of the county in 
the same manner as oilier election ex¬ 
penses."^® 

Political money in general, according to 
one political writer, comes from live prin¬ 
cipal sources: (1) wealthy “fat cats," (2) or¬ 
ganized labor, (3) government employees, 
(4) the underworld, and (5) unorganized 
voluntary contributors^'* The range of 
sources and their relative importance are 
probably somewhat different in nominating 
campaigns and in general election cham¬ 
paigns. 

The contributors of great wealth—those 
affected by the limitation of $5,000 on con¬ 
tributions to a single political fund in 
the general election—undoubtedly have a 

Ibid,, pp. 158-59, citing Presidental Campaign 
Expenses (1921), Kenyon Coniiiiittee Hearings, Vol. 
1, pp. 610 ff.; 945 ff. 

”See Chapter 14, section on F.xpcnse as a Factor 
in Delegate Selection. 

“Chapter 266 [Montana], Laws of 1955, as cited 
in Manner of Selecting Delegates . . . 1956, p. 7G. 
(For compete citation of this publication, see Ap¬ 
pendix E, footnote 2.) 

“ Duncan Norton-Taylor, ‘TIow to Give Money to 
Politicians,'’ lortune, May 1958, pp. 112-17, el seq. 
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special role in nominating campaigns, 
where there is no such limit. Colonel Wil¬ 
liam C. Procter, for example, underwrote 
the Leonard VV^ood campaign in igso to 
the extent ol $500,000, according to his own 
testimonY."" This occurred before the exist¬ 
ing limits on general election contributions 
were enacted. Those limits have probably 
had some influence on accepted notions of 
what is appropriate, even in areas where 
they are not legally applicable. 

Organized labor’s role in nominating 
campaigns remains obscure except as it 
secures direct representation among the 
delegates to the national conventions.-’ 
There is little reason to think that labor 
contributions are substantial factors at the 
national level in the nominating campaigns 
of either party. In state presidential jtri- 
marics, if labor men are on the delegate 
slate of only one candidate, presumably 
labor may take an interest in the campaign 
financially as well as in other ways. 

Government employees as sources of po¬ 
litical mcmey are probably much more im- 
})ortant in state and local politics than in 
federal politics. Federal employees probably 
contribute even less to nominating cam¬ 
paigns than to general election camjtaigns, 
although federal political appointees can 
doubtless be tapped for the campaign of 
any heir apparent in the party in power. 
The employees of some state governments 
may have to contribute for a favorite son 
candidate. 

Contributions from the underworld are 
never publicly welcomed by a candidate. 
One can suppose that such contributions 
arc more important in sustaining certain 
county rings and city machines than in 
state politics generally, and more important 
in the politics of some states than for the 
federal government. But county rings and 
city machines also play a part in presi- 

“Overackcr, op. cit., p. 160, citing Kenyon Com- 
mitlce Hearings, Vol. 1. pp. 188 and 198. 

See CMiapter 5, section on Interest Groups and 
Their Leaders: Chapter 1-1, section on Representa¬ 
tion of Organized Labor. 


dential nominations. Any candidate may 
wish to avoid tainted money anil yet (,in| j', 
impo.s.sible to maintain the rigid disi.j.'ini 
in his campaign organization that ^u,!, 
avoidance would require. 

The unorganiVed voluntary contribitii))\ 
especially those who will contribute in 
amounts of $5 to $5^0 if invited to do so, 
may be the hope ol the luture in political 
finance; at least substantial elforts are being 
made in that direction. The national parties 
have been organizing special fund-raising 
efforts directed toward tliis group. The ob¬ 
ject is to drive home the idea that every 
citizen has a duty to contribute, according 
to his ability, to the party of his choicc.-- 
I'hesc organized appeals to civic duty 
are still a long way from success in solving 
all the problems of party finance, but they 
may well be making it easier to raise money 
for nominating campaigns—provided the 
campaign managers can manage to locale 
and appeal to the potential contributors. As 
going concerns, the parties are able to main¬ 
tain lists of past contributors and of finance 
committee volunteers with successful ex¬ 
perience in money raising. Nominating 
campaigns are at a disadvantage unless their 
managers can get hold of the re(|uisite lists 
and can recruit an effective group of solic¬ 
itors. Sometimes the lists and the solicitors 
arc inherited from previous nominating 
and general election campaigns. If they are 
not available, the problem of developing 
lists and recruiting solicitors may mean suc¬ 
cess or defeat for a candidate who is not 
personally wealthy or who has no wealthy 
backers. 

“One suggested scale of contributions begins at 
I25 annually for a $5,000 income, reaches the one 
per cent level at $18,000, and suggests 31/^ per cent 
of income for those above $100,000. (Norton-Taylor, 
op. cit., p, 238.) 

The public campaigns launched in 1958 by the 
American Heritage Foundation with the coopera¬ 
tion of the Advertising Council and the national 
committees of both parties seem important primarily 
as propaganda on the theme of civic duty in politi¬ 
cal giving. To the extent that such campaigns suc¬ 
ceed, a long-range change in public attitudes may 
become their most important effect. 
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The Influence of 
Money on Mandates 

Willi so much money in evidence in some 
noininaling campaigns, inevitably the ques¬ 
tion arises of its influence on the outcome. 
'I’he basis for forming an opinion is more 
available for the igao Republican cam- 
jtaign than for most others. In retrospect, it 
seems clear that the two strongest candi¬ 
dates, \Vood and Lowden, might have done 
better with less money spent more wisely. 
Both became vulnerable to charges that 
were fully aired in a congressional investi¬ 
gation before the conventions even met. 
Harding became the winner with the small¬ 
est campaign expenditure of any of the five 
leading candidates. But the $100,000 spent 
on his behalf was a substantial sum; and 
one can ejuestion whether he would have 
come within range of the nomination even 
as a compromise candidate it much less 
had been spent. 

Money cannot buy a nomination, but it 
can buy a candidate prominence if he is 
otherwise eligible. Potential candidates W'ho 
are not able to finance themselves must 
therefore consult their prospective backers; 
and the response may settle whether they 
run or not. As one analyst has remarked 
in answering his own question on why so 
few candidates actually make the race, “the 
reason is that while many are available, few 
are processed.”^*® This in turn raises ques¬ 
tions about what kind of candidates arc 
screened out before they start, and what 
types are preferred. 

Wealthy candidates evidently start with 
a substantial advantage, yet in the end 
their wealth may be held against them un¬ 
less they can project a particularly clear 
image of public-service motivations. On the 
other hand, with modern fund-raising tech- 
ni(]ues, a “popular” candidate who is not 
wealthy can almost make his need for funds 
an advantage, as contributors from one end 

“Robert Bendiner, “How Presidents Arc Made," 
The Reporter, Feb. 9, 1956, pp. ii-i8. (This is an 
unusually good treatment of the problems involved 
in promoting a candidacy.) 
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of the country to the other become involved 
in a self-financing and self-ins[)iring type of 
campaign. 

Candidates with a clear factional follow¬ 
ing in their parly have a different basis for 
finding campaign funds. 7 'he standard- 
bearer of an imj)ortant factional interest 
will find his faction rallying to organize 
his campaign and raise the necessary money. 
But, like the wealthy candidate who is in 
danger of being considered a front for the 
wealthy classes generally, the factional can¬ 
didate may find that his sources of support 
rouse factional opposition that will defeat 
him. 

A candidate who can symbolize his party’s 
need for unity by maintaining a central 
position among the existing forces within 
the party will occuj)y still a different jjosi- 
tion. He is not likely to find substantial 
early support from any of the strongly fac¬ 
tional interests within the party; on the 
other hand, he has a basis for a general ap¬ 
peal much like the appeal of the party it¬ 
self in the general election campaign. A 
candidate in this })osition may be especially 
dependent on support fom state and local 
party organizations—in particular, those 
that care more for victory in November 
than for some acute factional interest. To 
the extent that the law restrains the activi¬ 
ties of party organizations in nominating 
campaigns, it may tend to inicrfere with 
the development of such middle-ol-ihc-ioad 
candidates. 

The uses of money in nominating cam¬ 
paigns are so unregulated that many op¬ 
portunities for questionable practices, or 
even for actual corriqition, inuloubtedly 
exist. Whether money is wrongly used to 
such an extent as to impair the quality of 
the choice is a question not easily answered. 
Undoubtedly it would be desirable to re¬ 
quire reports from major contributors and 
all fund-raising committees in nominating 
campaigns. Yet the competition among can¬ 
didates itself provides some built-in safe¬ 
guards: under the acute pressures of compe¬ 
tition there is always the risk that ques- 
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tionablc practices will be discovered and 
will boomeraiif^. Congressional investiga¬ 
tions arc an ever-present threat, although 
tlicy do not seem to have played a great 
part in any nominating campaign since 

I ()20. 

The need for corrective legislation may 
be less than tlie need for avoiding tmwisc 
meddling. Recently, for instance, there have 
been several bills under which, if they were 
enacted and proved constitutional, the vol¬ 
untary committees for Eisenhow'er and 
Stevenson in 1952 could not have operated 
until these men were prepared to betome 
announced candidates. It is, of course, pos¬ 
sible to aigue that no one should be per¬ 
mitted to raise money for a candidate who 
has not given his formal consent. But the 
tradition of the need for the office to seek 
the man is still strong enough in American 
politics to call for some recognition in any 
legislation that might be enacted, and espe¬ 
cially in the case of the highest office in the 
land. 

The Content of Nominating Campaigns 


In studies of what causes the voters to 
vote as they do in presidential elections, 
the main emphasis is being laid on three 
elements: the voter’s relation to the party, 
his feeling about issues, and the personality 
of the candidate.^' Something like three 
quarters of the voters call themselves either 
Democrats or Republicans. In general elec¬ 
tions these voters will generally vote for 
their party unless they feel some special 
reason to vote the other way. But the candi¬ 
date may have taken a stand on various is¬ 
sues that the voter docs or tlocs not ajjprovc, 
and that will affect his loyalty to the party. 
The voter may also be attracted or repelled 
by various aspects of the candidate’s per¬ 
sonality. The solid core of the party vote in 
a general election is thus made up of the 
voters who are already predisposed toward 
the party, who think the candidate agrees 
with them on the issues they think imjtor- 
tant, and who are attracted (or not repelled) 
by his personality. 

The parly vote weakens or splits when 
some of the parly voters are repelled by the 
candidate’s stand on the issues or by his 
personality, especially if the other party’s 


.... Tlu?rc*s a lot more to winninj^ an eleciion 
than sj^cncUng money, as all politicians know 
through sometimes they won't admit it. 

The reason is that money may affect the vol¬ 
ume of campaign communications and activities, 
but that has nothing to do with the more crucial 
matter, their content, 

A nominating campaign is a connected 
series of operations; it involves a great deal 
of talk, but it is made up of much more 
than talk. Like a military campaign, it in¬ 
volves movement, supply, attack, defense, 
and all requisite maneuvers. The candidates 
and their managers and supporters are con¬ 
tinuously involved in decisions and expres¬ 
sive acts. The voters, on their part, are given 
an exposure to persons and events as well as 
to the words the candidates say. 

^ Alexander Heard, Money and Politics (Public 
Affairs Pamphlet No. 242, 1956), pp. 10-11. (Italics 
in original.) 


^Aligns Campbell, Gerald Giiriii. and Warren E. 
Miller, The Voter Decides (1954); Donald E. Stokes, 
Angus Campbell, and Warren E. Miller, “Compo¬ 
nents of Electoral Decision,” American Political 
Science Review, Vol. 52 (June 195^^). PP- The 

research of this group is especially distinguished for 
its concentration of emphasis on work that seeks to 
determine the independence, interaction, and rela¬ 
tive importance of the motivating factors of greatest 
interest to political scientists (and to candidates who 
are seeking voter support). 

The approaches of sociology and social psychology 
to voting research arc represented more fully in the 
works by Paul F. Lazarsfeld and his collaborators: 
Paul F. Lazarsfeld, Bernard Bcrclson, and Hazel 
Gaudet, The People's Choice (1944); Bernard Berel- 
son, Paul F. l^azarsfeld, and William N. MePhee, 
Voting: A Study of Opinion Formation in a Presi¬ 
dential Campaign (1954). 

A coordinated view of this entire field is supplied 
by Seymour M. Lipset, Paul F. Lazarsfeld, Allen H. 
Barton, and Juan Linz, “The Psychology of Voting: 
An Analysis of Political Behavior,” in Gardner 
Lindzey (ed.). Handbook of Social Psychology (1954)* 
Vol. 2, Chap. 30. See also the brief review of alter¬ 
native research approaches in M. Brewster Smith, 
“Opinions, Personality, and Political Behavior,” 
American Political Science Review, Vol. 52 (March 
1958), pp. i'i 7 - 
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candidate is attractive. Party voters who 
ihiis find themselves with conflicting feel¬ 
ings arc likely to stay home or, if they vote, 
may be tempted to vote for the candidate 
of the other party. 

From one presidential election to 
another, there is always some change in the 
influences that move the voters. The oppos¬ 
ing presidential candidates usually include 
at least one new personality, although this 
failed to occur in 1892, 1900, and 195(1. The 
positions of the parties and the candidates 
even on the old issues may shift somewhat. 
More important, probably, are the new is¬ 
sues that come forward and the deflation of 
old ones by events. The party images in the 
public mind will change, though usually at 
only the slowest pace. Sometimes, however, 
when a party comes to power after a long 
time in the wilderness, the public image of 
it may change rapidly. Some of the voters 
in turn shift their party preference in re¬ 
sponse to the changes in party images, 
though generally with some time lag after 
they become aware of such changes. Party 
images that appeal to the young more than 
to the old also affect the electorate directly, 
through the constant accession of young 
voters and death of old ones. It is unusual 
for any large proportion of the voters to 
.shift their long-term party allegiance in a 
single four-year period. 

The psychological mechanisms by which 
the voter may reach a conclusion in a nomi¬ 
nating campaign have been much less ex¬ 
plored than those that operate in general 
elections. Moreover, although the party 
voters may or may not arrive at a mandate 
of one sort or another, it is the delegates 
who must reach a definite conclusion and 
make a nomination, whether their con¬ 
stituencies have reached a conclusion or 
not. Nominating campaigns thus seek to 
develop voter mandates, but also seek to 
develop favorable attitudes in the party or¬ 
ganizations and among the delegates.*® 

* Delegates are subject to many influences in addi¬ 
tion to voter mandates and their own perceptions of 
the merits of the candidates—most notably those of 


For all three categories—parly voters, 
organization members, and delegates—the 
factors that influence their choice for a 
nomination are presumably somewhat dif¬ 
ferent from those that operate in a general 
election. In particular, loyalty to the party 
either has nothing to do with a nominating 
choice or has an effect quite different from 
that in an election. Usually the voter can 
assume that all the candidates for a party 
nomination are equally eligible in terms 
of party attachment ancl loyalty. Any doubt 
about this must usually be removed before 
a nominating campaign can begin—as the 
doubt of General Eisenhower’s parti.san 
loyalties was removed at the beginning of 
the 1952 nominating camjiaign. But the 
voter who has to choose among two or more 
of bis party’s candidates for the nomination 
cannot be guided simply by his party loyal¬ 
ties, as he may be in the general election in 
choosing between a Rejniblican and a 
Democrat. 

It is doubtless lor this reason that .so 
many voters take no part in the nomina¬ 
tions. The choice cannot be made by .some 
simjilc habit, as can many j)crsonal deci¬ 
sions, and without mental strain. In nomi¬ 
nating decisions, the voter is a.sked to give 
close attention to many factors not easily 
appraised, and which he would not have to 
worry about in a general election. Not many 
voters care enough to take the trouble; 
those who do presumably serve as opinion 
leaders for many of their associates. 

For the voters who do take jiart in the 
nominating process, the scheme of analysis 
developed in general election studies could 
probably be applied—with certain essential 

the party cliques and organizations with which they 
are closely associated. Berau.sc of these difTcrences, 
candidates often have to run two differcnl cam¬ 
paigns simultaneously; one for a popular mandate 
and the other to win the consent or support of the 
party organizations and the delegates. One campaign 
may actually handicap the other, but the delegates 
as individuals and the organizations in their cor¬ 
porate capacity presumably respond in part to the 
same influences that move the voters; in any event 
they are much interested in whether the candidate 
can demonstrate voter appeal. 
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modiric:iliof)s-in nnuly/ing how they (le- 

ciclc upon their choice. Presunnthly, a pnrty 
f.iclion might play a role in the nominating 
choice comparable to that of the party in 
the election—if the voter recognizes one of 
the candidates as champion of his faction, 
and is wilJing lo overl(jok the disfavor with 
whicli the whole idea of faction is regarded 
in the American culture. The voter may 
prefer a 'I aft to an Eisenhower or a Russell 
to a Kefauver primarily for factional rea¬ 
sons—but the issue is seldom presented as 
clearly as it was by the pairs just named. 
'I'he hopeful candidate ordinarily seeks to 
avoid any clear identification with a fac¬ 
tion and to cast himself instead in the role 
of the unifier who can appeal to all elements 
of the party as he leads it on to victory over 
the other party. 

If the voter’s loyalty to some faction is 
not ordinarily as potent in nominating 
choice as loyalty to party is in election 
choice—and it .seems likely not to be—then 
one might assume provisionally that the 
candidate’s stand on issues and his per¬ 
sonality may carry correspondingly more 
weight. The relative influence of person¬ 
ality and issue positions has not been meas¬ 
ured, but the campaign behavior of many 
candidates suggests that both are considered 
important. 

The Display of Personality 

Some public display of personality is in¬ 
evitable for anyone seriously considered as 
a possible candidate, but the extent and 
manner of such display can vary over a con¬ 
siderable range, depending on the oppor¬ 
tunities open to the candidate and the style 
of campaigning that he adopts. It can fre¬ 
quently occur best in the context of a dis¬ 
cussion of issues or through involvement in 
some area of public policy. 

Often these affairs seem to be arranged, 
not so much to put the candidate on rec¬ 
ord as advocating a particular course of ac¬ 
tion, but to convey an impression that he is 
highly familiar with the problems and com¬ 


petent to deal with them. Vice Piesidein 
Kixon’s various visits abroad and Senator 
Hubert Humphrey’s long conference in 
December with Soviet Premier Khrush¬ 
chev not only helped to create lor each man 
a public impression of competence to talk to 
the heads of other governments, but auto¬ 
matically put them in the main stream of 
page-one iicusj)a])er coverage. C^indidatcs 
who are far removed from the main centers 
of communication and who have few occa¬ 
sions for dramatic or newsworthy action 
have much more difficulty in projecting a 
public image that gets through to the mass 
of the voters—and especially an image in 
which they are intimately associated with 
the salient concerns of the day. 

Potential candidates who are not openly 
running but arc obviously being considered 
become the object of a special type of 
scrutiny. In jpfjs, Eisenhower and Steven¬ 
son both came through such scrutiny with 
unusual success, not only because of their 
personal attitudes but because of the protec¬ 
tion afforded by their respective situations. 
Eisenhower’s position at the time made any 
overt seeking of the nomination seem in¬ 
appropriate until called forth by a sub¬ 
stantial popular demand. Stevenson’s prior 
commitment as a candidate for governor 
of Illinois was a protection to him. 

Before the invention of the primaries, a 
candidate who wished to avoid any appear¬ 
ance of preconvention campaigning could 
remain at home while his supporters came 
to him from afar. Governor Alfred M. I.an- 
don was the most recent candidate of some 
importance to carry on a preconvention 
“front porch campaign.’’ He did as little 
as possible either to exhibit or to test his 
capacities before he was nominated. Only 
later was it discovered that his speaking was 
poor and that he was generally inefl^ective as 
a campaigner. The Landon type of case is 
no longer common, but similar tactics are 
still pursued by candidates who look for¬ 
ward to the possibility of a compromise 
nomination. Active candidates for the nomi- 

” Moos, op. cit. pp. 399-401. 
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nations arc involved alniosl continuously 
in tiic display of j)ersonality, partly under 
controllable conditions but oft(;n too under 
conditions beyond their control. 

The camj)aign strategy of a candidate and 
his way of can ying it out are highly reveal¬ 
ing of whether he is reckless, bold, cautious, 
or timid; willingly candid or skillfully dis¬ 
ingenuous; and democratic or authoritar¬ 
ian in his f(;cling about the problems of 
])opuIar government. 'I’o the extent that he 
is on display, he needs to exhihit the virtues 
of statesmanship in terms that have wide ap¬ 
peal, while giving the impression f)f indi¬ 
viduality as a person. To the extent that 
he campaigns in the jtrimaries, he has the 
problems of adjusting to the political situa¬ 
tion in the states concerned, each with its 
personalities, its memories, its particular 
problems, and its own feelings about the 
issues that are currently of national im¬ 
portance. Yet the candidate must maintain 
a stance throughout that will do no harm 
if reported in detail on the opposite side 
of the nation—as it probably will be by the 
press and other mass media if he says any¬ 
thing that will do him hann. 

Some of the recent primaries have im¬ 
posed the most grueling tests ever con¬ 
fronted by practicing politicians in search 
of office. The candidate has had to cam¬ 
paign at the state level much as he would if 
running for state office, but with untested 
associates in unfamiliar surroundings. He 
does this in state after state scattered across 
the nation and with primary dates ranging 
from March to June. He spends his ener¬ 
gies to the point of utter exhaustion in 
meeting voters of every race, religion, and 
ethnic group at the local handshaking and 
food-eating level. Meanwhile he must talk 
almost continuously, partly on the great is¬ 
sues of public policy but also on every other 
subject. 

Under such conditions it would not be 
strange if his public personality should 
wear thin. Taft left New Hampshire in 1952 
with his reputation as a campaigner badly 
impaired. Stevenson had a similar ex¬ 
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perience in Minnsota in 195G. Both were 
widely repf)rled as changing their styles 
of campaigning as the result. The con¬ 
scious adaptation of the j>ersonality to the 
requirements of campaigning has become 
one of the most wiilely advertised aspects 
of public relations art. It may involve “a 
degree of deliberation ranging from tlie al¬ 
most unconscious highlighlittg of an at¬ 
tractive quality to the deliberate jjromotion 
of a ‘packaged’ charactcr.”^^® 

The nominating campaigns serve to rouse 
keen j)ublic interest in candirlaie person¬ 
ality, and in such questions as whether a 
change observed in the public personality 
of a well-known figure is “jdiony" or “real." 
A candidate who meets the voters also be¬ 
comes accessible to observation and que.s- 
tioning by the press: this in turn feeds pub¬ 
lic discussion of his characteristics. 

The Disamion of Issues 

A candidate must express views on a wide 
range of subjects if he wishes to look like 
a stateman.^" But the more definite his posi¬ 
tion and the more numerous the subjects he 
talks about, the more are voters likely to 

“Bcndiner, op. cit., p. 12. 

“What may be a trend toward inereasing com¬ 
mitment of candidates on public policy issues i.s in¬ 
dicated by the searching questions asked at press 
conferences and the degree of frankness with whiih 
the candidates feel impelled to respond. Sec, for 
example, the transcripts of the prc.ss conferences 
held respectively by Adlai E. Stevenson and Estes 
Kefauver after they announced in 1955 as candi¬ 
dates for the forthcoming Democratic presidential 
nomination. (New York Times, Nov. 17, 1955, p. 24: 
Dec. 17,1955, p. 14.) 

The modern usage in presidential press confer¬ 
ences is presumably the model for what is expected 
from candidates for the Presidency. The presiden¬ 
tial pre.ss conference as it currently exists dates hack 
only to the time of Woodrow Wilson, and owes its 
present form mainly to Presidents Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, Harry S. Truman, and Dwight D. Eisen¬ 
hower, and their respective press relations advisers. 
See James E. Pollard, The Presidents and the Press 
(1947) and “Eisenhower and the Pre.ss: The First 
Two Years,” Journalism Quarterly, Vol. 32 (Summer 
1955), pp. 285-300; also Arthur Krock, “Pre.sident 
and Press: Material for History,” New York Times, 
April 14, 1957, p. E3: John Herling, "World's No. 

I Quiz Program,” New York Times Magazine, June 
9 * >957. PP- '>.38.40.43- 
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within the party to choose? Should they be 
content to choose on points of attacking 
form, or entirely on personality? 

These problems arise in nominating cam¬ 
paigns at all levels, from sheriff to President. 
In presidential nominating campaigns, can- 
didate.s have often argued about major is¬ 
sues within one party or both more directly 
than in the general election campaigns that 
followed. There have been many variations, 
however, in the range of conflict and its re¬ 
lation to factionalism inside the parties.'’^ 

The conflict of 1912 between President 
Taft and Theodore Roosevelt represented 
most clearly a clash between progressive and 
conservative positions inside a party. In the 
Democratic parly in 1924, McAdoo and A 1 
Smith were rc'garded as in conflict on j)ro- 
hibilion and on what to do about the Ku 


running against the leadership of his own 
party, but he apparently became far better 
known as a personality than as the symbol 
of any position on issues. In 1956, Kefauver 
and Stevenson both indicated in the early 
stages of their campaigns that they were 
more interested in attacks on the Republi¬ 
can party than on each other. Their respec¬ 
tive positions on most subjects were never 
sharply distinguished, but in the heat of 
the campaign in Florida a point was 
reached where each was rather sharply at¬ 
tacking the behavior of the other. 

From these few examples it can be sus¬ 
pected that factional alignments are indeed 
important in nominating decisions, but that 
most of the voters do not think of them¬ 
selves as members of parly factions. When 
candidates take stands on issues that are re- 


Klux Klan. But even more they were in 
sharp contrast to each other as personality 
types and as leaders of different sectional 
and interests groups within the party. 

" Tills dilemma was illustrated by Vice President 
Nixon’s campaign strategy in the 1958 mid-term 
campaign. Observers commented that a less partisan 
style of campaigning would have been more likely 
to be effective in increasing the Republican vote, 
but that Nixon was compelled to lake a highly 
partisan line in order to hold the party together for 
the i960 nomination. 

For one attempt to array a group of candidates 
along a spectrum from left to right, see “The 
Economics of Seven Democrats,” Fortune, July 1956, 
pp. 74-77 et seq. 


latecl to sleeping factional cleavage, how¬ 
ever, old disputes may be awakened and 
many voters may be roused to take a hand. 
When this is done .skillfully, the result may 
be that the tendencies of potential sup¬ 
porters are activated and reinforced, with¬ 
out attracting much attention from poten¬ 
tial opponents. 

Reshaping the Forty Image 

The attachment of the party voter to his 
party involves some mental picture of the 
party as a whole. At any one time, the col- 
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lective party image in the minds of the 
party faithful is made up of such elements 
as its tradition, its memories, its leading 
men past and j)rcsent, and i(s major acts 
when most recently in power. 

Presidential election years may bring on 
a general reappraisal of the parties by the 
voters. In the party in jiower, however, the 
nominating campaigns are relatively in¬ 
cidental. Even if several candidates are com¬ 
peting for the nomination, the party image 
continues to be shaped mainly by the 
party’s activities in office. T'o the extent that 
the existing party image appears to be un¬ 
popular, a would-be candidate may try to 
disassociate himself from the administra¬ 
tion, but without seeming disloyal to the 
party’s basic character. 

Candidates for the nomination of a j)arty 
out of power start with the fact that the 
party image as inherited from the time 
when it was thrown out of office is [jrobably 
not attractive to a majority of the voters. 
7 'he party must therefore either refurbish 
the inherited image somehow or run under 
a serious handicap. But the nomination 
must be obtained first, and to obtain it the 
candidate may have to win acceptance in 
quarters where the old party image still 
inspires intense loyalty. In bridging this 
dilemma, his main reliance may be the 
need of all concerned to be connected with 
a winner—even if they have to give up some 
of their old ideas about what the party 
stands for. 

Probably most candidates hope to reshape 
the popular image of their party along lines 
that they think will make it more generally 
attractive, but this would seem to be an 
objective that generally cannot be openly 
pursued until after both nomination and 
election have been won. 

It seems clear that a candidate must ap¬ 
peal to a variety of motivations in seeking 
to obtain voter support for the nomination. 
In the first place, he needs to identify him¬ 
self as a loyal party member, since the nomi¬ 
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nating decision will be made by other party 
members. Second, if the party is deeply 
split, he must develop a strategy for defining 
his own relationship 10 this conflict; for suc¬ 
cess, he must eilbcr identify himself with 
w'hat turns out to be the winning faction 
or present himself successfully as the utiificr 
who can bridge the factional division. 
Third, he must be prepared to discuss the 
issues, but his choice of issues and his man¬ 
ner of treating them will probably deter¬ 
mine the kind of factional identification he 
acquires or avoids. 

Fourth, and probably the most im¬ 
portant, the candidate must convey an at¬ 
tractive image of personal c|ualiiies, includ¬ 
ing human wannih and cordiality, a prior 
record of accomplishment, apjjarent qualifi¬ 
cations for high office, and recognition by 
his associates as a leader. In the end, such 
personal qualities w'ould secern to be the 
principal basis for choice among the can¬ 
didates whose factional atid issue position-, 
are all relatively compatible with the de¬ 
velopment of a majority mandate—of whom 
there are usually at least tw'o or three in 
each party at any one time. 

Functions and Effects 

Candidates and party voters, interacting 
in the nominating contests of recent years, 
have established a series of precetlents that 
add up to a new picture of what a nominat¬ 
ing contest can mean. In years of contest, the 
standard nominating campaign of the fu¬ 
ture may be a composite of those that won 
for Willkie and Eisenhower their first nom¬ 
inations and for Dewey and Stevenson their 
second nominations. 

On looking back, it is clear that the other 
two contested nominations since 19.^0 were 
different. Dewey won his first nomination 
in 1944 with a minimum of trouble and 
relatively little active campaigning after 
Willkie had defeated himself in the Wis¬ 
consin primary. Stevenson also received his 
first nomination in 1952 with practically no 
effort on his part. 
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iiicnt of wide papuhiv involvement ;jncZ sup- 
j)()rt. All four contests were notable for the 
extent to which the mass media became en¬ 
gaged in Importing, and seemingly also in 
seeking to influence the outcome of, a 
dramatic contest involving major personali¬ 
ties. They were noteworthy also for the ex¬ 
tent to which channels of communication 
and activity were developed among those 
who do not ordinarily serve actively in 
party organizations but who do provide the 
sinews of war and who are in a position to 
exercise influence when they see fit to do 
so. 

In the Willkie case, action in the pri¬ 
maries was not imj)ortanr; for twenty years 
primaries had been falling into disuse and 
Willkic began his ig.jo campaign too late to 
use them, but in the other three cases, ac¬ 
tion in the primaries was an important fea¬ 
ture, with each of the eventual winners 
proving that he could repel a challenge in 
primaries where the issue was clear and the 
outcome visible. In all four cases, when the 
primaries were over, a final push was 
mounted that reached its climax under the 
candidate’s ])ersonal leadership at the con¬ 
vention, with a heavy mobilization of popu¬ 
lar sentiment as the delegates reached the 
point of voting. 

These changing patterns of nominating 
campaigns arc increasingly under discus¬ 
sion. Much of the discussion focuses on the 
piesidential primaries, with proposals to 
curtail their influence as well as to extend 
it. In the course of a television interview 
on June i, 1958, for example, Adlai Steven¬ 
son commented that the presidential pri¬ 
mary “is almost a useless institution." He 
went on to note the difficulties imposed on 
governors and other busy executives when 
required to campaign in the primaries. He 
commented on the small turnout in most 
primaries, and on the confusion and lack of 
uniformity in the rules, concluding: 


.Sober ahertbouf^hts on the primaries of 
1952 and jgr/i Jiave apparently been respon¬ 
sible lor the repeal of the primary laws in 
Minnesota and Montana, and the near suc¬ 
cess of amending legislation in Morida. 
They also provided inspiration in 1958 for 
tentative plans credited to a number of the 
potential candidates for the jgfio Demo¬ 
cratic nomination: 

. . . the presidential aspirants, by mutual agree¬ 
ment, would cut up primary states among them¬ 
selves according to geographical or ideological 
divisions. Only one candiilate would enter in 
each of these states, with the net result that eaih 
would go to die national convention with fairly 
equal delegate strength. 

As an alternative all candidates would stay 
out of a primary and the various states would 
elect “favorite son“ slates which would be re¬ 
leased at the convention .33 

A Alike Wallace Interview with Adlai E. Ste- 
vemon (pamphlet published by The Fund for the 
Republic, 1958), pp. 9-10. 

'Fhis plan, as reported in the Milwaukee Jour¬ 
nal (and other newspapers), was unfolded at a meet¬ 
ing at the Wisconsin stale Democratic convention 
in 1958 by Herbert J. Waters, administrative assist¬ 
ant to .Senator Hubert H. Humphrey. Mr. Waters 
w'as reported as indicating that “none of the leading 
potential candidates for the Democratic presiden¬ 
tial nomination looked forward to a grueling, ex¬ 
pensive series of contests in presidential primaries. 

. . . Further, some of them, such a.s Humphrey or 
Senator Kefauver would find it diflicult to enter 
primaries as active candidates because they must 
face re-election to the Senate in their home states, 
[ill uiCk;) Waters said." The story went on to point 
out that “all it would take to upset the plan would 
be one major candidate who did not choose to abide 
by such an agreement as that proposed. . . . There 
arc as many as 15 prominent Democrats who might 
be interested in the i960 nomination. Getting all of 
these individuals to agree to anything would seem 
almost im|)ossible. . . . Fhcrc have been indications 
that Kennedy and Williams, at Ica.st, have been 
interested in the Wi.scoiisin primary." See Edwin R. 
Baylcy, “Plan to Avoid Contests Put to Democrats," 
Milwaukee Journal, June 17, 1958. 

A year later Kennedy and Humphrey were both 
in Wisconsin on barnstorming trips, although 
neither had yet announced. Humphrey's principal 
objective was reportedly to make certain that he 
would have an opportunity to meet Kennedy in a 
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ITnder some conililions a boycott might 
rcchue the number of states where active 
primary contests occur. I'he number of 
states w'ith primaries conducive to such con¬ 
tests may also continue to dwindle, lint 
nationwide campaigning to build u[) a 
poyndar mandate might go on without pri¬ 
maries, as long as the ])uhlic opinicjn polls 
are available to record the results. Evc-ntu- 
ally, ways may be found to extend the ef¬ 
fects of (ampaigning even in the stales that 
have no jnimaries and in those where the 
delegates are elected unpledged. 

T'he intensification of campaigning for 
popular support that has already occurred 
may rest on underlying changes in senti¬ 
ments and conditions that are too poweiful 
to resist. .\t any rate, jniblic criticism of 
the })rimaries is noteworiliy for the lack, 
of any tendency to ejuestion the desirability 
of campaigning for jjopular snpyKnt. It 
.seems to be taken for granted that .some ap¬ 
peal to the people is required to assure the 
legitimacy of the nominations, and that 
popular mandates, to the extent that they 
exist, must be given weight in the nominat¬ 
ing choice as a condition for popular favor 
in the election ramj)aign to follow.^* 

jiriniary roiiicst in Wisconsin, tliis being considered 
a relatively favorable terrain on which to meet the 
front-runner. But the Democratic governor of Wis¬ 
consin, (iaylord Nelson, was reportedly trying hard 
lo prevent a contest in the primary, urging Senator 
William I’roxmire to run as a favorite son and con¬ 
sidering the possibility of running himself if Prox- 
mirc declined, in order to avoid a party-splitting 
si niggle in a year w'licn the governorship would 
again be at slake. See the successive stories by Ed¬ 
ward T. Eolliard, Washington Post and Times 
Herald, June i.H, and ir„ 1959. 

By mid 1959 it seemed clear that there had been 
a noticeable turnaround of sentiment toward the 
primaries on the part of several of the most active 
prospective candidates for the Democratic nomina¬ 
lism. Apparently these candidates were facing the 
prospect lhat, unless they could win primaries in 
which they had a genuine contest, they would find 
it diflicnlt to make enough of a showing lo win the 
tioniiiiation. Cf., for example, Jack Bell, "Vanishing 
Primaries Irk Kennedy," Washington Post and 
Times Herald, July 6, 1959. The sequence of past 
nominating cycles thus sc'cmed to be repeating it- 
with a possibility of active preconvcnlion cam¬ 
paigns in the primaries of both parties in i960. 

^ W. J. M. Mackenzie has commented on the lack 
of an adequate modern theory of the function of 
elections in western societies, but believes “that they 
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But a nominal ion is not an election, and 
it is not clear how much popular participa¬ 
tion is genuinely neces.sary to as.siire the ac- 
cejitance of a nomination as legitimate. No 
doubt a nomination will be regarded as il¬ 
legitimate, and will hi' likely lo attrai t jmni- 
tive action in the elei lion, wlicn it goes con¬ 
trary lo a popular mandate that has at¬ 
tained the projiortions of a visible majority, 
"rhere is also miuh to he said for (amjraign 
jirocediiies lhat are siiflieienlly ojien to j)er- 
rnit a majoiily mandate to hceome visilile if 
a contest is inevitahle. The most diniruh 
question may he whether the hasie iusiiiu- 
tions of the system should he shaped to 
encourage contests or to discourage them. 
This aspect of the matter will receive fur 
iher ailenlion in Chapters 18 and ly. 

Basically, the jiroblem conies back to tlie 
utility of (ampaigning and the limits of 
rationality in nominating decisions, 
whether tliose derisions arc to be made by 
the delegates, the paiiy organizations, or the 
electorate. I'hc chief presumable value of a 
campaign—as distinguished from ilie im- 
niediaie ])urposes of the randidalcts—and the 
reason why time and other resources are de- 
votetl to campaigning would seem to he to 
improve the basis for rational choice. T here 
has been a growing disillusionment over the 
extent 10 which general election (am[)aigns 
fail to contribute to rational clioice in elec¬ 
tions. T he prc'sidenlial election of jyiS may 
have been the only one so far in this century 
in whidi a sufficient number of voles were 
changed from one party to the other, nei, 
during the campaign to affed the out¬ 
come.'^"* Nominating camj)aigns, however, 
may make a contribution of ratioiialily 10 

are esseiuial to us as props of the sentiment of Ic- 
gitiniary and ihc sentiment of parliripation: and 
that these sentiments break easily ami arc hard to 
repair." Sec Mackenzie, " I hc Export of Electoral 
Sysiems," Political Studies, Vol. 5 (October 1957), 
p' i».r,6. .See also V. O. Key, Politics, Parties, and 
Pressure Groups (.ph ed., i9r>^)» PP- 

•‘•'The change that w^as brought about by I*re.si- 
dent Iruinan’s campaigning, as several studies 
agree, consisted, not of winning decisive numbers 
of Republicans over to vote for him, but of rallying 
Democrats who had for a time intended to stay 
home or to vote Republican. 
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. . 1 • oTPitrr than that the (entury. But the Eisenhower (anipaiim 

m ™by cLta'rampJgm to election cle- ma.Ie two major contribution, tltat 
m.icic. 0) tici.iiuii 1 ft probably vital. In its early stages in New 

" PrSiclcntial election campaigns api Hampshire and Minnesota it showed that 
enth have so little effect because most of ppulai allection for a miluary hero (ould 
' , to iin their ntitlds hv be coiivcrtcd jnto \otcs—as was never slum,i 

vk made up .rnnfpted tor general Douglas Mai Arthur, in in 

t/je time iht nominations are co i • , ^ proved liiat Ei.scnhouer hi,ii- 

sW/ itvi« wHlins. bowcvcr rcluctanih. m mke 

(?n most occasions tlw record of the p.itt) scn m.i.> uiii . , , , ' , . 

in power appurently coniribaics more to on the hitrdens of pohtual Jeaacnhip-io 
its victory or defeat :it the next presidential associate with w'oiking politicians, to :ic- 
election than anything further that the op- cept the rules ot the game, and to work lor 
position party can do after it has made its his otvn nomination and election. Withoiif 
choice of candidate. For some votcr.s, the these two reassurances, it .seems unlikely 


general election campaigns have no elFcct at 
all. For others—very likely the most numer¬ 
ous group in most elections—the campaigns 
merely reinforce existing predispositions. 
In other cases, the campaigns may have the 
effect of persuading some voters to come out 
and vote who otherwise would not bother 
to do so. Finally, the campaigns may con¬ 
vert some votes from one party to another; 
but the net change is likely to be very small 
indeed.^^ 

Nominating campaigns may not have 
much more effect than general election cam¬ 
paigns when the interested voters are al¬ 
ready well acquainted w'ith the leading con¬ 
tenders. The Taft-Fisenhower contest of 


that Eisenhower could have gathered so 
much party organization support or that a 
majority of the delegates would have voted 
for him at the convention. 

It is in the nature of presidential nomi¬ 
nating contests, however, that new men are 
always under consideration and must some¬ 
times be nominated. Occasionally all of the 
seriously available candidates for a party 
nomination are new to the national scene, as 
in the Republican party in iq-jo, when the 
choice lay mainly between three men whose 
fame had not yet matured: Dewey, a de¬ 
feated first-time candidate for governor; 
Taft, a junior senator of two years’ stand¬ 
ing: and Willkie, a public utility magnate 


1952 may have been such a case, since it in- who had never held public office. More 
voived two of the best-known public men of often, the leading availables include some 

well-known figures and others who arc 


“Three items from the principal compilation of 
generalizations on voting behavior arc pertinent 
(Bcrclson, Lazarsfclcl, and MePhee, op. cit., p. 345): 

“(17')) From one election to the next, over three- 
fourths of the voters in both do not change party 
position. 

“(lyh) From two-tliirds to three-fourths of the 
voters settle on their final vote by the lime the 
political conventions are over. 

“(177) Changes in party position during the cam¬ 
paign are fewer than changes between campaigns/* 

Fhe first two of the three generalizations quoted 
were supported by findings in several different panel 
studies; the third was based on the Krie County, 
Ohio, study of the 1940 presidential election. 

Fhe quotas of voters subject to the various ef¬ 
fects were estimated as follows in a study of the 
1940 election: no effect, one sixth; re-enforcement, 
one half; activation, one sixth; conversion, one 
sixth. {Ibid., generalization 179, p. 345.) While these 
orders of magnitude have some inherent interest, 
there is no reason to suppose that the ratios remain 
unchanged from one election to another. 


much less known. The limitations of the 
better-known men are likely to be about 
as well understood as their potentialities. 
But with the little-known personalities, it 
is necessary to guess about both their limita¬ 
tions and potentialities—unless the testing 
process before the convention is sufficient 
to bring out evidence of both. 

It seems clear that without the kind of 
nominating campaigns that have recently 
occurred, popular judgment would be 
wholly inadequate for rational choice when 
new men must be considered. If the nomi¬ 
nation were left entirely to the party or¬ 
ganizations and the assembled delegates, a 
much more informed choice would be pos¬ 
sible with a minimum of campaigning, 
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though subject to the obvious limitations 
of the organization point of view. What is 
often overlooked, however, is that even the 
most knowledgeable party leaders cannot be 
sure how a jmlenlial new candidate will 
perform under conditions to which he has 
never been exposed. 

No one can predict how a candidate will 
act under pressure until he has been placed 
under pressure. For a governor or senator 
of a major industrial state, the pressiues 
and complexities of political I;i- are great, 
Imt those of presitlcntial cam]>. igoing and 
of the Presidency are so much greater that 
they are of a different order of magnitude. 
I’he Stevenson nomination of i()52 was at 
best a calculated risk for many of those 
who were most active in bringing it about. 
Stevenson was far better known as a per¬ 
sonality and as a political leader than Lan- 
(lon h;id been in iqgO, but he was com¬ 
pletely untried in presidential campaigning 
or in meeting the voters for any purpose 
in any state other than his own. 

Judged in terms of their contributions to 
the basis for rational choice, the recent pat¬ 
terns of nominating campaigns and the ex¬ 
isting system of presidential primaries have 
much that can be said in their favor. The 
process extends over enough time to give 
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candidates, voters, party organizations, and 
delegates an opportunity to reconsider and 
correct first impressions. The candidates 
are required to make a complex series of 
strategic decisions, each of which is vital 
enough to test the candidate’s courage and 
inlelligeiKc, but few of which are likely to 
be fatal. The voters are given a chance to 
exert a substantial inlluence, without being 
given full control over decisions that must 
be made by the parties in their corporate 
capacities. The final decision is reserved to 
a meeting at which there is opportunity for 
negotiation, exchange of information, and 
the application of informed judgment.''® 
By comparison, the possibilities of ra¬ 
tional choice would become much inferior 
if, on the one hand, there were a national 
primary in which the whole issue could be 
settled directly by the electorate on a single 
day; or, on the other, if the convention fol¬ 
lowed a campaign in whicli there had been 
no direct appeal to the voters and no testing 
of the candidates in elections outside their 
own states. 

**The doctrine laid out in this paragraph was 
first expounded to the writers l)y Harold Stein of 
Princeton University, a student of dedsion-inaking 
who participated in the 1952 study in connection 
with the New York chapter. 
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Mass Media Effects and Voter Choice 


IN EXPI. ORING the content of nomi¬ 
nating campaigns, the previous chapter be¬ 
gan a discussion of the problem of how 
voter attitudes evolve on prospective nomi¬ 
nations. The subject is one that has been 
singularly neglected in the studies of voter 
jisychology, yet the evolution of voter pref¬ 
erences in the selection of a first-time presi¬ 
dential nominee is undoubtedly a most 
complex business. This chapter undertakes 
initially to review the functioning and ef¬ 
fects of the mass media, and then turns to 
the records of the public oj)inion polls lor 
evidence of how voter choice has actually 
shaped up in the nominating campaigns of 
the period since 1936. 

The Role of the Mass Media 

The role of the mass media in nominating 
campaigns is one that would merit syste¬ 
matic data collection and analysis. All that 
is possible here is informed speculation on 
the basis of the experience as it has Ijeen 
historically observed. Some Iiyj)otJieses can 
be suggested, however, that seem plausible 
enough for inclusion even in a beginning 
discussion. 

The convention system originated some 
years before the telegraph came into use 
(the first line was authori/cd by Congress 
in 18.13) 2tnd long before the first commer¬ 
cial telephone exchange was established 
(1878). Political communication was by 
word of mouth, discussion in meetings, cor¬ 
respondence by mail, printed flyers and leaf¬ 
lets, and the press as it then existed—a press 


that was limited in circulation and highly 
partisan in opinion and behavior. 

The daily newspaper developed rapidly 
after the Civil War, along with the cities 
it served, and reached massive circulations 
at the penny price level in the latter part of 
the century. The Associated Press, formed 
in 1848 by six New Yoik City newspapers, 
was reorganized in its modern form in 1893; 
wire service new\s was becoming steadily 
more important. The circulation of na¬ 
tional magazines grew steadily throughout 
the nineteenth century—and has kept on 
growing in the twentieth; paid circulation 
increased from 139 to 185 million between 
1946 and 1956.^ The invention of motion 
pictures made possible the newsreel, which 
dates from 1909 and became important for 
a time for spreading visual and sound im¬ 
ages of political candidates and events. 
Radio broadcasting came along in 1920, 
and leaped into political inij)ortanc:c in the 
presidential campaign of 1924. 

'I’elevision broadcasting, the newesl of 
the mass media, had its modest beginnings 
just before World War II. In 1948 the tele¬ 
vision impact on presidential politics was 
small, but by 1952 the industry had ex¬ 
panded so far that revolutionary conse¬ 
quences were expected by some observers. 
Television receivers were available in 37 
per cent of all homes; the average television 
set is said to have been used about 2G hours 
for watching the political conventions of 

1952.^ 

^ Leo Bogart, The Age of Television (sd cd.. 1958), 
P- 7 - 

Ibid., pp. 15, 234. See also Charles A. H. I hoin- 
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In J954 advertisers and consumers to¬ 
gether spent in all about I4 billion for tele¬ 
vision service, ap]>roximately the same 
amount they s]>cnt for space in newspapers 
and for their punhase in the same year.'* 
by '956 television receivers were available 
to at least three quarters of (he total popu¬ 
lation; 93 per cent of the television homes 
saw something of the conventions on tcle- 
\ision, spending an estimated average of 
more than 16 hours.* Since then the availa- 
hility of television has continued to move 
toward the saturation point, while public 
response to the medium has become in¬ 
creasingly routine. 

The mass media are more ubiquitous in 
the United States than in any other coun¬ 
try. This is especially true, moreover, in the 
field of politics. Many aspects of political 
life that the mass media here regularly treat 
as in the public domain arc still considered 
])rivileged and private in other countries, 
including most of the democracies. 

Funciions of the Mass Media 

I’he functions of the mass media in the 
nominating process include first of all their 
general activity as collectors and purveyors 
of news. The election process for the Presi¬ 
dency has been a mass media phenomenon 
in the United States for generations, but, 
until recent decades, in the nominating 
process the most vital flows of information 
were largely handled through other means. 
With the coming of the presidential pri¬ 
maries and more open patterns of cam¬ 
paigning, the news of the nominating proc¬ 
ess became much more accessible to the 
mass media and they assumed a correspond¬ 
ing importance. Further impetus was given 
to a long-standing tendency to make presi- 

son, Television and Presidential Politics (1956): and 
I’liomson, "Television, Politics, and Public Policy,” 
in Public Policy: A Yearbook of the Graduate School 
of Public Administration, Harvard Unixrersity, Vol. 

pp. 368-406 (also issued as Brookings In¬ 
stitution Reprint No. 25). 

’Bogart, op. cit., p. 186. Consumer expenditure 
K>r television included the purchase, operation, and 
servicing ol television receivers. 

* Ibid., p. 234. 
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dential politics a main focus of mass media 
attention. 

As matters staml, the newspapers con¬ 
tinue to hold (heir position as the principal 
source of detailed news for those who wish 
to follow the events of the nominating t am- 
paigns in depth. News maga/ines ami otlier 
journals of national circulation have a spe¬ 
cial field as publishers of biographital arti¬ 
cles detailing the qualifications and activities 
of jmospective candidates for the nomina¬ 
tions.® Radio is supreme as the hour-by-hour 
reporter of spot news as it occurs, lele- 
vision is not far behind in spot news cover¬ 
age, and often adds the further imjv.n i of 
the visual image of persons and events. 
Ratlio and television coverage of the na¬ 
tional political conventions in recent years 
has been more continuous and complete 
than would be po.ssible through any other 
medium, although the printed media con¬ 
tinue to exploit their special advantages. 

I'hc mass media also perform several spe¬ 
cialized functions that seem at times to be 
of critical importance in the nominating 
process. These may be listed as the pointing 
out of potential candidates, the clarification 
of the candidates’ prospects, and the trans¬ 
mission of j)Opular mandates as the time of 
final choice draws near. 

In the making of decisions, recognition of 
the alternatives for choice is a’ways a first 
and vital step. This is frequently overlooked 
in the study of elections, because in elec¬ 
tions the alternatives have tisually been de¬ 
termined already through the nominations 

Chapter 12, footnote 10. Biogra|:IiitaI articles 
on political figures (not limited to lho.se who might 
conceivably become candidates for a presidential 
nomination) have been a staple part of the contents 
of popular magazines for a long time. One count 
found an average of sixteen such articles a year in 
Saturday Evening Post and ColUer*s combined, dur¬ 
ing the period 1901-igi.j; nineteen, 1922 *930; twenty- 
four, 1930-193.^; thirty-one, 1940-1941. I'hcse figures 
constituted a declining portion of a total in which 
the relative share of attention given to persons in the 
entertainment field was rising, the point with which 
the analysis was mainly concerned. Nonethclc.ss, the 
continuing major attention given political figures is 
evident. See Leo Lowenlhal, '‘Biographies in Popular 
Magazines," in Paul Lazarsfeld and Frank Stanton 
(eds.). Radio Research, 1^^2-194-^ (» 944 )- PP- 507-20; 
also reprinted in other collected volumes. 
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olTerccI by the major pat ties. But tlie nomi¬ 
nating process has to start at the beginning, 
although there is no single starting point 
where the potential candidates begin to be¬ 
come visible. It is in the nature of things 
that, w'hen the identification becomes au¬ 
thoritative, the candidacy censes to be po¬ 
tential and becomes actual. 

The national maga/incs, die daily press 
and the other mass media have almost the 
entire responsibility, so far as the public 
at large is concerned, for j)ointing out the 
likely candulates during the early period 
when none of them has as yet formally an¬ 
nounced and responsible party leaders are 
not yet tvilling to comment publicly. The 
field within which the potential candidates 
can be sought is established partly by the 
general structure of the j)olitical system, 
partly by the self-advancing activities of the 
rising jicrsonalitics, and partly by the re¬ 
sponses of the factional and party leaders 
who continuously hold the field under re¬ 
view. But the early movements of opinion 
arc intangible and ambiguous: their ade¬ 
quate collection and interpretation require 
constant access to insiders who are willing 
to talk to their confidants in the press corjxs, 
but not for attribution. The result is a 
highly complex function in which a few 
top-flight political analysts excel, w'hilc 
other elements in the mass media provide 
supporting services and the apparatus of 
dissemination. 

I'he clarification of the relative standing 
of alternative candidates is a further phase 
in the same type of activity, and one of the 
utmost importance during the period while 
a field of twenty or thirty potentials is be¬ 
ing reduced to six or eight who will actually 
announce and three or four who will have 
some substantial chance of nomination. The 
mass media report the first evidences of 
public judgment, such as the presidential 
primaries and state party conventions. They 
interj)ret those events and rej)ort other in¬ 
terpretations by expert observers—in either 
case, offering useful guidance in the often 
foggy state of political opinion at this stage. 
They publish the public opinion polls and 


act as their sponsors, since the major polls 
arc commercial enterprises dependent upon 
the fees paid by the outlets through whici) 
they reach the public. 

Finally, in deciding on their own alloca¬ 
tions of new's time and space, the mass me¬ 
dia rcffect their own judgments of the rela¬ 
tive importance and newsw’orthiness of the 
respective candidates. Candidates that the 
media refuse to take seriously as news arc 
likely to find their difficulties redoubled, 
while those who are given lop news treat¬ 
ment take on the appearance of leaders. 
In making their judgments, the media are 
of course influenced by events, by whether 
a candidate already holds a ])ublic office, 
and by the ability of the cantlidates to cre¬ 
ate news; but wide discretion remains, along 
with wide opportunities for honest differ¬ 
ences in perception and judgment. The cu¬ 
mulative effect of these judgments may well 
be the j>oint at which the mass rnetlia have 
their greatest independent impact on the 
nominating process; certainly it is the point 
at which they are most directly compelled 
to take responsibility for decisions of impor¬ 
tant political consequence. 

"J'he further function of the mass media 
as the transmitters of the final popular man¬ 
dates on presidential nominations is ill de¬ 
fined, largely unrecognized, and open to 
question in many ways. The fact remains 
that as long as most of the people cannot 
send a last message to the convention by 
any other route, whatever impressions of 
popular consensus are conveyed by the mass 
media are likely to carry weight. They also 
may supply the best estimates of party opin¬ 
ion in particular statc.s, especially when 
other forms of evidence are lacking, con¬ 
flicting, or unreliable—as they are apt to be 
in most states. 

The mass media themselves, of course, 
have to struggle with incomplete evidence 
and the difficulty of reaching objectivity in 
the assessment of whatever evidence is avail¬ 
able. But they are in a good position to col¬ 
lect all the available facts, and if some of 
them are biased in their interpretation they 
may be counterbalanced by others. More- 
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over, it is to their credit that they have 
backed the use o£ survey methods in the 
search for better evidence and better esti¬ 
mates, while also continuing to act as crit¬ 
ics of survey results when they seemed de¬ 
ficient. When the mass media speak with 
something approaching a united voice in 
reporting the popular consensus, as they 
did in the Taft-Eisenhower struggle of 1932, 
(he resulting impact on the convention dele¬ 
gates is obviously substantial. 

Still another transmission function of the 
mass media is the selling of lime on radio 
or television, by which means the candi¬ 
dates can speak directly to the audiences 
whose support they seek. In providing time, 
either paid or free, radio and television are 
subject to federal licensing and other forms 
of regulation that do not apply to the press. 
Under the Feileral Communications Act, 
licensees have a general statutory obligation 
to serve the public interest. This includes 
an obligation to provide reasonable 
amounts of time for the broadcasting of in¬ 
formation of public concern; when such 
programs are controversial, the treatment 
must be fair and balanced. 

Furthermore, Section 315 of the Act pro¬ 
vides that stations shall give equal access to 
all bona fide candidates for the same politi¬ 
cal office or nomination. This means that if 
free time is given to one candidate for a 
presidential nomination, time equal in 
amount and quality must be given to each 
of the other recognized candidates for the 
same nomination if they so request. Simi¬ 
larly, if lime is sold to one candidate, 
equally good time must be sold to other 
candidates on demand. 

These provisions have given rise to vari¬ 
ous issues of public policy and proposals 
lor dealing with them.** Meanwhile, they 
have the effect of considerably reducing the 
free time for leading candidates that might 
otherwise have been given because of evi¬ 
dent newsworthiness and public interest in 
their campaigns. Paid time obviously can 
he used only to the extent that campaign 

/See the two works by Charles A. H. Thomson, 
cited in footnote 2. 
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funds permit; the increasing need for it has 
enhanced the importance of finance in nom¬ 
inating campaigns. 

Much of the discussion of the political 
use of radio and television has been con¬ 
fined to the problems of avowed candidates 
in using free and paid time. But equally 
important effects may be achieved during 
the earlier phase, when the most important 
future candidates can still get on the air 
with no strings attached, merely because of 
(heir newsworthiness. Even after they have 
taken on the limitations of avowed candi¬ 
dates, the networks and the stations may 
continue to provide tree news coverage of 
the candidates and campaign events, ending 
with the extensive coverage of the conven¬ 
tions. This coniiibution of radio and tele¬ 
vision as purveyors of news is on the whole 
probably more important than providing 
the candidates with a direct chance to be 
heard.’ 

Role Conflict 
in Function Performance 

The news dissemination and related spe¬ 
cialized functions of the mass media some¬ 
times come in conflict. The traditional con¬ 
flict is that between partisan and nonparti¬ 
san attitudes in reporting and commentary 
—between actively trying to influence the 
outcome and reporting as a neutral ob¬ 
server. Those who take an active part may 

’The above was written before the full impact of 
the so-callcd Lar Daly decisions of the Federal 
Communications Commission in 1959 Jiad become 
apparent. In August i9r,9, prompied by the FCC ac¬ 
tion, Congress amended Section 315 to provide that 
it shall not apply to the appearance of a legally qual¬ 
ified candidate on any bona lide iiewscdsi, news in¬ 
terview, news documentary (if the apjiearancc is in¬ 
cidental to presentation of the subject covered); and 
that it shall also not apply to on-the-spot coverage 
of bona fide news events, including, hut not limited 
to, political conventions or activities incidental to 
them. Language in the conference report made clear 
that the exemption also covers regularly scheduled 
panel shows. The new legislation reaffirmed the ob¬ 
ligation of stations to act in the public interest and 
to afford reasonable opportunity for balanced dis¬ 
cussion of conflicting views of issues of public im¬ 
portance. The amendment was signed by President 
Eisenhower on September 14, 1959, as Public Law 
No. 86-274. 
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nmgc from the involved anti highly far- 
tional partisan lo the inde)>emlcnt commen¬ 
tator. 'I’he latter seeks lo mainlain an Olym¬ 
pian slance of ohjectivity above the battle, 
l>ut neveriheless will olien state a ilelniiie 
opinion that he desires to have reteived 
with resj)ect. Mis toh; <iverlaps that of the 
netitra! reporters, who also range between 
merely presenting the unadorned factual 
situation on the one band, and on (he other 
luoviding considerable amounts of back¬ 
ground and interpretation. 'I hese variations 
have long creatcti jnoblems in press (over¬ 
age ol f:otnj)lex political news, and became 
especially apparent as an issue in the tele¬ 
vision (ovetage of tlur political contentions 
of i()5a.* 

The issues of partisanship and of objec¬ 
tivity have been mudi debated in journ;i- 
lism, and have taken on added importance 
in letent years because of the shrinking 
number and growing size of the newspapers 
that suivive. Most of the early newspaj)ers 
in this country were violently partisan in 
both news tre.itmcnt and editorial opinions; 
many, in fact, were openly avowed as paity 
organs and supported by party funds. Grad¬ 
ually the ideal emerged of the indejjendent 
newspajicr, offering .1 balamed version of 
the news with a minimum of coloration in 
its news columns and also giving its opin¬ 
ions in nonjiarlisan but slraiglitforward 
fashion in its editorial columns—an at(em])t 
to present news and opinion separately and 
both on a high level of objectivity. There 
has been considerable recent research on 
current deviations from this idea; but the 
amount of progress that has been made is 
probably more remarkalrle than the re¬ 
maining lag.® 

What has just been said applies directly 
to the handling of news and comment in 

*l'homson, op, cit„ pp. 120-21; Bogart, op. rit., 
pp. 227-32. 

®Tfie “Canons of Journalisin,” as formulated by 
the American Society of Newspaper Kditors, ran 
be found in Frank L. Mott, American fournnUsm 
(1941), pp. 72b'27: see also Mott’s own comment on 
newspaper functions and the retreat from partisan¬ 
ship in his article “Newspapers in Presidential Cam¬ 
paigns/* Public Opinion Quarterly, Vol. 8 (Fall 
mi)* PP- 348-67. 


presidential elcrtion campaigns. In iioni’- 
naling campaigns the problem takes a rnark- 
eilly ilill'event form. This is csj^ecially true 
when new political personalities are being 
built up in the earliest stages. Partisanship 
is largely irrelevant at this |)oinl, althotigli 
not completely so. Ordinalily the pioblem 
is that of asse'^sing newswoi ihiness, but 
soineiimes it is evidently whether to engage 
in creating news where none exists. 

Sj)(‘( ilitally, when someone [ii eviously 
little lieard of is suddenly given witle alien 
tion in the ni:iss media, what lies back of 
it? Js the man genuinely newswoiihy, or is 
there a scarcity of news, or is this the edet I 
of personal favoritism, or of the fibsdiie 
workings of partisan, factional, and inter¬ 
est-group airiliations? On the other hand, 
when candidates who are displaying ob\i- 
fitis strength are played down and disre¬ 
garded, what are the reasons? 'I'he possibk* 
alternative motivations arc so numerous 
and so unorganized, and probably olten 
buried so dcejily in the subtonscions, that 
generalization is difficult and any clear as¬ 
sessment of the total situation is usually im¬ 
possible. Accusations of bias in the press in 
candidate build-up and nominating cam¬ 
paigns have been relatively rare, but the 
j)iesente of bias as a major factor has been 
neither proved nor disproved.^^ 

Naturally enough, liowcAcr, when the press docs 
present something approaching a united from in 
behalf of one candidate and against others in a 
nominating campaign, those affected adversely in¬ 
evitably tend to see bias in the behavior of the 
press. For example. Senator Taft after his defeat 
at the Republican convention in 1952 made no 
secret of his feeling that the press had been largely 
responsible. lie spelled tikis out privately in a mem¬ 
orandum prepared at the time, purportedly written 
to prevent his followers from blaming each other for 
the debacle, in which he pointed lo two underlying 
causes of his defeat, the first of whidi was “tlie 
power of the New York financial interests” and the 
second the press: 

“Second, four-fifths of the influential news|)apcis 
in the country were opposed to me coniiniiously 
uul vociferously and many turned themselves into 
propaganda sheets for my opponent. Of course, this 
was not true of the McCormick papers, the Wall 
.Street Journal, tluf Omaha World Herald, and the 
Lo}. Ani^eles Tim(\s. 7 'he Philadelphia Inquirer, the 
Hcarsi papers, and the Knight papers remained 
iiv^utral. But most other Republican papers were 
almost campaign sheets for Eisenhower and were 
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Radio and television as news purveyors 
have been involved in less acute conflict 
over their proper role than the press, for 
(he obvious reason that the choice of roles 
is markedly more restricted. The statutory 
obligations of the broadcasting industry 
tend to rule out overtly partisan activities 
as between one candidate and another. A 
(oiistitutional right to offer editorial opin¬ 
ions has been asserted on behalf of the in¬ 
dustry, l)ut has been little practiced in a 
way directly affecting candidate interests. 
On (he occasions when the right has been 
exercised in some self-conscious fashion in 
(oimuenting on public issues, equal time 
has usually been available on demand for 
approj)riatc spokesmen of oj)posing views, 
ilut even aside from the legal controls, the 
jjressures of the market, especially the de¬ 
sire to retain audiences and sponsors of all 
shades of oj)inion, move the stations—if not 
the commentators—strongly in the direction 
of neutral objectivity. At times the nonpart¬ 
isan role is doubtless a mask for preferences 
that are so strongly held that they influence 
(he choice of unsponsored programs; but 
(he role itself also influences attitudes. The 
Avhole broadcasting industry is undoubtedly 
much more neutral in actuality than it 
would be if it were not committed to a 
neutral role.^^ 

Part of the reason for this neutrality 
arises out of the conflict between the drive 
to build massive audiences as an entertain¬ 
ment medium and the less powerful drive 
to perform a public service as a news me¬ 
dium. For the overwhelming bulk of their 
activity, radio and television alike must 
earn their living as entertainers. News¬ 
papers also sell entertainment, but with 
much less effect on their news coverage. 
J’he news function still comes through in 

supplemented by the violent support of every New 
Deal and so-called independent paper.” 

He returned to this theme and amplified it re- 
peaictlly in the memorandum. See Appendix F. 

” For a further discussion of the issue, see Thom¬ 
son, op. cit., pp. iui-24: for a discussion of the 
neutral character of broadcasting and the social 
and psychological reasons for it, Bogart, op. cit.. 
Chap, a, and especially pp. 37-38. 


radio and television, but whether it comes 
through unimpaired, or as fully as it might, 
involves questions much too complex to 
pursue here.** 

Mass Media Effects 
on Nominating Decisions 

The previous discussion has made it evi¬ 
dent that the mass media have mitny wide- 
ranging effects on the nominating jrroecss. 
Witliout them the vast growth of jioitular 
influence in recent years would have lieen 
impossible. This is not to say (hat the 
growth of the mass media is the whole ex¬ 
planation of this increased popular influ¬ 
ence, although they played the most con- 
sj)icuous part, for instance, in the build-up 
of Wendell Willkic in 1910. Rather, it 
might be argued that the mass meclia in 
their moilern form, the presidential pri¬ 
maries, and the public opinion polls all 
have joined to bring about an increasing 
popular control of the nominating process, 
which no one of them alone would have 
been sufficient to produce. 

Even if viewed merely as transmitters of 
news created by others, the mass media have 
had a far-reaching multiplier effect upon 
influences that might otherwise have re¬ 
mained inconsequential. Wliere time is of 
the es.sence, as it is under the fixed time ta¬ 
bles of the nominating cycle, even a merely 
expediting effect may sometimes determine 
the outcome—as the Willkie case again at¬ 
tests. 

Beyond their broad effects in bringing 
public influence to bear, the mass media 
have had a variety of more specific effects. 
'J'hey have changed the field of combat in 
ways that j)robably tend to favor certain 
personality types as candidates and to ex¬ 
clude others. They have paved the way for 
campaign strategies and tactics that would 
not olherw'ise be possible. I'hey have made 
any potential candidate occupying the front¬ 
runner position with the voters much more 
conspicuous than he used to be, while also 

** Thomson, op. cit., especially pp. 119-20; Bogart, 
op. cit.. Chaps. 3-6. 
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putting the other rantlidalcs under strong 
rompulsions to develop touiitcr-stratcgics 
emphasizing popular appeal. They have 
opened the national party conventions to 
popular inspection, and in so doing have 
brought changes in convention behavior 
and increased the pressure for other 
changes. 

1 he media liave furthered the tendency 
toward making a continuous process of the 
nominating and election campaigns, so that 
the conventions arc increasingly treated as 
the kickoff of the election campaign rather 
than merely the climax of the nominating 
campaign, liy the same token, the media 
have helped to increase tlie pressure for 
nominating decisions that are early in fact 
if not in form, so that the damage wrought 
by a hotly contested nominating campaign 
can be prevented or repaired before the 
])arty has to face the opposition in the heat 
of the election campaign. All of these effects, 
pressures, and tendencies are the result of 
the growing influence of public opinion, 
made possible by the mass media; but each 
has its own specific consequences that may 
take a long time to unfold in fullest eflcct.^'^ 

^ro the extent that the people take a 
greater interest and popular control in¬ 
creases, the basic effect is to shift the center 
of power in the nominating process and to 
increase the importance of popular man¬ 
dates. When a popular choice does crystal¬ 
lize, howxwer, what can be said about how 
the party voters reached their decision? 
What are the effects of communication 
through the mass media in this complex 
tangle of individual and group psydiology? 
In Chapter 12's discussion of the content 
of nominating campaigns, it appeared that 
explanations that may account for voting 
decisions in elections may require extensive 
readjustment before they can be applied 
usefully to an understanding of the nomi¬ 
nating process. Fortunately, such an under¬ 
standing can be facilitated through use of 
Joseph T. Klapper*s recently developed set 

“For a further spelling out of some of these 
themes, see Thomson, op. cit.. Chap. 6. 


of general propositions on the audience 
effects of the mass media.’^ 

The mass media, it would seem, can be 

” The propositions are as follows: 

“1. Mass communication ordinarily does not serve 
as a necessary and sufficient cause of audience ef¬ 
fects, but rather functions among and through a 
nexus of nicdialing factors and influences. 

“2. l’hc.sc mediating factors are such that they 
typically render mass communication a contributory 
agent, hut not the sole cause, in a process of rein¬ 
forcing the existing conditions. (Regardless of the 
condition in qiieslion-he it the level of public 
taste, the tcitdcncy of audience members toward or 
away from delinquent behavior, or their vote in¬ 
tention—and regardless of whether the effect in 
<|uestion be social or individual, the media arc more 
likely to reinforce than to change.) 

“3. On such occasions as mass communication does 
function in the service of change, one of two con¬ 
ditions is likely to obtain. Kither: 

“a. the mediating factors will be found to be 
inoperative, and the effect of the media direct; or 
“h. the mediating factors, which normally favor 
reinforcement, will be found to be themselves im¬ 
pelling toward change. 

“4. I'licre are certain residtial situations in which 
mass communication seems to wreak direct effects, 
or to directly and of itself serve certain psychophysi¬ 
cal functions. 

‘'5. The efficacy of ma.ss communication, either as 
contributory agents or as agents of direct effect, is 
affected by various aspects of the media themselves 
or of the coninuinication situation (including, for 
example, aspects of contextual organization, the 
availability of channels for overt action, etc.).'* 

See Joseph T. Klapper, "What We Know About 
the Effects of Mass Comniuriication: The Brink of 
Hope," Public Opinion iluarlerly, Vol. 21 (Winter 
> 957 ’ 58 )» PP- 453 ' 74 - * he quoted passages above are 
from pp. 457-58. (All excerpts from the article 
quoted by permission Public Opinion Quarterly.) 

In many nominating situations, there can be no 
reinfoveement of "the existing conditions** because 
it is clear that a new nominee will have to be des¬ 
ignated. The mediating factors that would tend 
toward a repetition of a previous choice then cither 
become inoperative or become involved in the 
selection of the new choice. Among the relevant 
mediating factors for this purpose, as noted by Mr. 
Klapper, are the following: 

—audience predisposition, which is absent in the 
specific sense when a new nominee must be chosen 
and can thus operate only in terms of predisposi¬ 
tions toward the various factors of availability; 

—.selective exposure, by which the audience lis¬ 
tens by preference to messages favoring the choice 
toward which it is already predisposed, a factor that 
becomes largely inoperative when a new choice must 
be made; 

—primary group memberships, which operate to 
maintain the standards represented by the previous 
choice and when a new choice has to be made 
will enter into the search for a new application of 
such of the old standards as can be applied; 
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most influential in the formation of opinion 
on presidential nominations when the situa¬ 
tion as a whole is most open and unsettled. 
Where a new choice must be made at the 
next national convention, which may still 
he four years in the future, the situation 
inevitably arouses wide-ranging speculation 
and some consideration of many different 
possibilities. Here the activities of the 
media in pointing out the potential can¬ 
didates and making clear their relative 
prospects are of special importance. 

'I'here is ample room for the further de¬ 
velopment of theory in this held, but it 
seems clear that the party voter*s decision 
in arriving at a nominating mandate in¬ 
volves an unusually complex interaction 
between psychological factors making for 
stability and those making for change. 
In making a new choice, voters, primary 
groups, and opinion leaders can all attempt 
to apply their previous standards of prefer¬ 
ence, but they may not find any potential 
candidate available who represents as good 
a fit as they would like. Some degree of ad¬ 
justment to change thus becomes inevitable, 
and there will be much uncertainty over 
the outcome while adjustment is going on. 
The mass media supply an important part 
of the avenues of discussion through which 
the adjustment is sought. 

At the same time, it is obvious that, while 


—opinion leaders, who express the standards of 
the primary groups in the reinforcement of a pre¬ 
vious choice, but must shift and rationalize their role 
when a new choice has to be made. 

All of this helps to explain why it is “that al¬ 
though the media are relatively ineffectual in con¬ 
version, they are quite effective in forming opinions 
and attitudes in regard to new issues, particularly 
as these issues are the more unrelated to ‘existing 
attitude clusters.* But it is precisely in reference to 
such issues that predispositions, selective exposure, 
and selective perception are least likely to exist, 
that group norms arc least likely to pertain, that 
opinion leaders are least ready to lead—that the 
mediating forces of stasis, in short, are least likely 
to mediate. The intervening forces, in short, are 
likely to be inoperative, and the media are more 
likely to directly influence their audience." (Ibid., 
P- 462. Italics in the original.) Klapper also cites 
Bernard Berelson, “Communications and Public 
Opinion," in Wilbur Schramm, Communications in 
Modern Society (1948), p. 176. 
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nominating choices are necessarily fluid in 
the early stages of a new preference, they 
can also be difficult to change if they once 
become firmly established. Three types of 
cases can be distinguished, of which only 
the third begins witli the assumption that 
a new choice will be made. 

In the first type, an incuntbent President 
or Vice President is available for renomi- 
nation to succeed himself. The parly voters 
are usually offered no valid alternative to 
consider, and they tend to reject any alter¬ 
natives when they do apj^ear. Frequently it 
is impossible to find another candidate who 
will publicly admit that he would accept 
the nomination, or to find respectable back¬ 
ers for a contest against the incumbent. The 
situation becomes saturated with what the 
opinion analysts call "monopoly propagan¬ 
da”—the kind of propaganda generally con¬ 
sidered most successful.'® I'hc difficulties in¬ 
herent in mounting an attack in such a 
.situation were illustrated by the failure of 
the efforts to unseat President Truman at 
ilie Democratic convention of 1948 and to 
prevent Vice President Nixon’s renornina- 
tion in 1956. 

In the second type of ca.se, an out-party 
titular leader previously nominated and de¬ 
feated is potentially available for another 
nomination. Renomination is no certainty 
and strong alternative candidates are usu¬ 
ally available. The history of such cases 
suggests, however, that many party voters 
are reluctant to seek a new choice even 
when their previous choice has been de¬ 
feated. Despite defeat, he may still look 
better than his competitors who had previ¬ 
ously been considered and rejected; and for 
a considerable period he may look better 
than any of the new men who are just com¬ 
ing over the horizon. One can legitimately 
suspect that in 1948 the mass media and the 
popular verdict that they made possible 
were partly responsible for Dewey’s second 
nomination, and in 1956 for Stevenson’s sec¬ 
ond nomination—as well as for the fact that 

"Klapper, op. cit., p. 461, and sources cited by 
him. 
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Sttvcnson roniiniJC<I after 
j>roiTi/nenf fjossibiiily for 

Ill the third type of rase, tlic previous 
choice is no lonf^er ;iv'ciil:ihle or else the 
prospect of his avaihihilily is so liniiteil as 
lo seem rernoie. If as many as llnee strong 
(aiidicJales are in the race, the [Kjpiilar 
preference may remain fluid until the con¬ 
vention has acted, lint if there are only two 
candidates a})pcaling to opposing factions, 
as in the 'raft-Kisenhower struggle of 
poj)ular attitudes can evidently hecomc 
rigid l)eforc the convention. Still a dilferent 
phenomenon occurs wlien the j)arty follow¬ 
ing swings solidly for a single (hoice—illus¬ 
trated in the two parties by the Hoover and 
Smith nominations c^f 1928, and in the Re- 


Vievious types of “straw votes” by 
„e^vsI>aners and magazines were largely 
abandoned after because of the failure 
nf the i>ostand survey by the Litcraiy Di¬ 
gest. wliich had predicted a sweeping vic¬ 
tory for Governor Alfred M. Landori on the 
basis of several million returns from tele- 
plione snbscribers and automobile owners. 
In the same year, the actual outcome was 
foieiast with considerable accuracy by sev¬ 
eral polls using survey methods based on 
st ienlilit sampling techniques. Of these, the 
most notable was that by George Gallup's 
American Institute of Public Opinion, 
founded in ips.'v 

Widely published in newspapers of mass 
ciiiulation, the Gallup Poll has been a con- 


publican parly by the Landoii nomination .spicuous Icature of all subsequent prcsideii- 

^ ^ . . .. .*1 __;_ __ 


of and the Dewey nomination of 
Tlie rases just eiletl all point lo the 
"monopoly projinganda” advantages of the 
front-runner po.sition it it develops firior 
to tlic convention with little opposition. In 
fact, ilie front-runner position seems to have 
liccome increasingly desirable even when it 
can be obtained and defended only through 
a hot struggle and at the risk of early defeat. 
On the Democratic side after the most 
actively potential candidates for igGo 
showed every disposition to seek a (om- 
nuinding popular lead at the earliest po.ssi- 
ble date, and despite the reactions thereby 
engendered on the part of other candidates. 
This keen competition in the early stages 
probably marks a real thange from the con- 
ilitions of times past. If a contimiing change 
has in fact occurred, the irnpaci of the ina.ss 
media and the growing involvement of the 
voters must be considered mainly responsi¬ 
ble. 
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tial election campaigns. Competing jiolls, 
wiieri available, have been u.seful mainly as 
a check on the Gallup findings. All w’crc 
wrong together in the close election of 1948, 
which exposed various weaknesses in survey 
tccbniiiue.s, and also made it clear that any 
close election is likely to be genuinely un¬ 
predictable.” 

The polls have had at least as much effect 
on nominating campaigns as on election 
campaign.s—probably much more. The polls 
that are taken before the conventions have 
seldom been regarded as necessarily fore¬ 
telling the convention action, but they are 
important in other ways. They indicate the 
development of public opinion at frequent 
intervals throughout the four-year period of 
the nominating cycle. They provide the 
only nationwide measures of voter prefer¬ 
ences that become available before the con¬ 
vention. Thus they paint a background of 
specific information against which to inter¬ 
pret the activities of the candidates and the 
flow of events allecting their fortunes. 

The polls also serve as guides in one way 
or another for the candidates themselves 


The public opinion jxills in their pre.scnt 
form have been a feature of jiresidcntial 
nominating and election campaigns since 

In this connection, consider Maurice Duverger’s 
comment on the durability of party leaders who 
become established in parties with a massive popu¬ 
lar base. Political Parties (1954), pp. 160-66. 


” Committee on Analysis of Pre-Election Polls 
and Forecasts of the Social Science Research Coun¬ 
cil, “Report on the Analysis of Pre-Election Polls 
and Forecasts,” Public Opinion Quarterly, Vol, 12 
(Winter 1948-49), pp. 599-622; Frederick Mosteller, 
Herbert Hyman, Philip J. McCarthy, Eli S. Marks, 
David B. I’ruman, The Pre-Election Polls of 1^48 

(« 949 )' 
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and their supporters. Before the polls were 
availal)lc, would-bc candidates and their 
sponsors did their utmost to test sentiment 
through correspondence and by sending out 
emissaries. 1 hese efforts were intended to 
build supjK)rt and also to estimate how 
much of it they could count on, both at the 
conventions and in the election to follow. 
In the iihsencc of tested polling methods, 
the estiiuntes were fre(]uently wide of the 
murk in forecusting the elertorul outcomes. 
No sufficient fuctuul basis was available to 
deflate conflicting claims.^® 

Each published poll is an event that may 
have consc({ucn<es, especially when it up¬ 
sets widely held preconceptions of how well 
the candidates are doing. T he polls on the 
one hand a( t as a check on the mandates 
provided througli primaries and party proc¬ 
esses and on tlu* other are claimed as a [)0- 
tential sourre of inandaU\s in their own 
right. It has been suggested, for example, 
‘‘that in the future such systematic sound¬ 
ings of public opinion among the rank and 
lile of the nation’s voters may ])erform the 
service which the presidential primaries 
were designed to do.”^® 

Vo/cr Polls 

During the Phase of Latency 

The phase of latency in the nominating 
cycle was earlier defined as the period from 
one presidential election until the begin¬ 
ning of the ac live contests for the next fol¬ 
lowing nomination. During this period the 
polls regularly produce lists of the potential 
candidates in each party where the ejuestion 
seems open, ranking the candidates in the 
order of popular preference among the 
voters of their own party and among inde¬ 
pendent voters. The effect is to establish a 
list of those in each party for whom any 
substantial sentiment is visible and also to 

The significance of this lack and its importance 
in the pre-polling era is suggested by the discussion 
of techniques for dealing with the claims of the 
opposition in a memorandum written by i^cnator 
Charles W. F. Dick of Ohio in May 1912. See 
Thomas E. Felt, “Organizing a National Conven¬ 
tion: A Lesson from Senator Dick/’ Ohio Historical 
Quarterly, Vol. 67 (Jan. 1958), pp. 50-62. 

^•George Gallup and Saul F. Rac, The Pulse 
of Democracy (1940), p. 140. 


record the changes of sentiment as they de~ 
velop. 

The f)olls begin after the election to re¬ 
cord the immediate postelection situation. 
In the defeated party a preliminary judg¬ 
ment is recorded on whether the defeated 
candidate should run again, and if not, 
which of the figures already within view 
might better do so. As time passes and 
events occur, these judgments tend to shift 
slowly up to the time of the mid-term elec¬ 
tions. New names are then added to the 
preference lists, some names disappear, and 
the changes in order of rank are often strik¬ 
ing. Another year of relative stability then 
usually ensues, followed by change in the 
fall and winter before the conventions as 
the eventual candidates announce and be¬ 
gin their campaigns. 

Chart 13.1 shows the poll records, prior 
to various first-time nominations, of the 
men who actually became the next nomi¬ 
nees. It records the fact that Willkie and 
Stevenson came virtually out of nowhere, 
so far as rank-and-file preferences were con¬ 
cerned a few months before their first nomi¬ 
nation. Dewey and Eisenhower, on the 
other hand, were leading figures long be¬ 
fore their first nomination. Chart 13.2 shows 
the standing of the defeated candidate, in 
his own party, as recorded in the polls. It 
makes clear the striking difference in the 
positions of Landon and Willkie three years 
after defeat, a difference that no doubt gave 
Willkie some encouragement in seeking a 
second nomination. For Dewey and Steven¬ 
son, one pair of curves records their fluctu¬ 
ating success in maintaining popularity 
after one defeat and while moving toward 
a second nomination; the other shows the 
erosion of their position after a second de¬ 
feat and an announced intention not to 
seek a third nomination.^® 

"The cooperation of the American Institute of 
Public Opinion in assembling the material for the 
two charts and most of the tables of this chapter is 
gratefully acknowledged. In each chart, the various 
curves extend over whatever period is covered by 
the available information; Stevenson, for example, 
was not carried on the list of potential next Demo¬ 
cratic nominees used in polling during 1957 and 
early 1958. In Chart 13.2 the Stevenson 1956-1960 
curve shows poll daU up to August 1, 1959. 



Chart 13.2. Voter Popularity of Titular Leaders in Defeat" 

(Per Cent of Voters of Each Party Who Preferred Their Party’s 
Most Recently Defeated Candidate as Its Next Nominee) 


Per Cent 



1936 

1937 

1938 

1939 

1940 

1940 

1941 

1942 

1943 

1944 

1944 

1945 

1946 

1947 

1948 

1948 

1949 

1950 

1951 

1952 

1952 

1953 

1954 

1955 

1956 

1956 

1957 

1958 

1959 

I960 


* Based on data from American Institute of Public Opinion. 
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Who were the candidates preferied by 
the party voters during the intervals be¬ 
tween the down-grading or disappearance 
of a previous nominee and the build-up of 
the next nominee? Landon was replaced by 
Senator Arthur Vandonberg between 1937 
and the mid-term elections, and thcreaftei 
by Dewey, who Iiad been defeated for gov¬ 
ernor of New’ York but had run a sttong 
r:tcc. JJetween u).]t and i9^|4> Willkie, as 
sewn :is he slijipcd helow fop preference late 
in was lepUtceil hy Dewey. lieiween 

'919 "'"i '9r>'-^> Eisenhower ivfihued Dewey 
as top picfcrcnee during most of the jici io<l, 
but Kisenhower teas briefly tapped hy Sena¬ 
tor Robert A. 'Fait in March 1952. On the 
Democratic side between 1949 and 1952, 


ever, that the time at which a preference 
poll* is taken may have considerable effcd 
upon the degiee of seriousness with whirl, 
the respondents answer. During the peiiod 
of latency, respondents have little reason to 
think their answ'ers are important, and, in 
any case, they often have not thought rmich 
about the fjuestion asked. Their answers, 
.accordingly, may be quite offliand, as must 
have been the case with many individuals 
in the s.amples that in 1939 gave Chatlcs 
Lindbergh 10 per cent of the vote for the 
next Democratic nomination and in igjt) 
gave Franklin D. Roosevelt, Jr., 22 per cent. 
As (onvention and election time nears, how’- 
ever, it can he expected that respondents 
consider their answers with an increasing 


President Truman led the jnefercnce polls st-'^se of responsibility, culminating finally 
until he was replaced by Senator Estes Ke- in the act of voting and the responsibility 
fauver in April 1952. of an actual decision. 


The material reported by the polls is in¬ 
teresting as information: but docs it have 
any actual effect on what happens during 
the phase of latency? It seems likely that it 
may have some effect upon the standing of 
the titular leaders and other well-known 
figures who were in the running at the time 
of the previous nomination. This effect is 
probably derived from the attention given 
the polls by political reporters and editors, 
party leaders, and the potential candidates 
themselves. 

For the new men on the way up, the polls 
do not seem very useful in their juesent 
form as a means of identifying those who 
eventually will become important. In any 
poll earlier than January of the jncsidcntiai 
year, the new men are generally running 
behind several relatively well-known fig¬ 
ures, most of whom have disfpialifications 
that will eventually prevent their serious 
consideration. It is when a previous un¬ 
known begins to move uj) from the 2 or 3 
j)er cent level in the polls and rises steadily 
thereafter that politicians begin to pay at¬ 
tention; and the polls may have some effect 
at that time in pointing out possible future 
candidates. 

It should always be remembered, how- 


Vflter Polls and Primaries 

From March to June of the pre.sidcntial 
year, preferences within the parties for the 
various candidates are being registered both 
in the public opinion polls and in the pri¬ 
maries. Do the polls and the primaries in- 
lluence each other, and which way do the 
major influences run? Which has the greater 
effect upon the further development of 
voter sentiment? What are the effects so far 
as candidates, party leaders, and delegates 
are concerned? 

Here again, adequate answers would re¬ 
quire types of survey research that have 
rarely been attempted. A number of hy¬ 
potheses arc suggested, however, by the gen¬ 
eral pattern of the experience in the nomi¬ 
nating campaigns of 1944 to 1956. 

The primaries undoubtedly affect the 
polls; the polls probably have much less di¬ 
rect influence on the primaries. The news 
of the successive primaries affects the de¬ 
velopment of voter sentiment throughout 
the country. This is then reflected in the 
polls. Candidates, party leaders, and dele¬ 
gates probably react, like the voters, mainly 
to the successive primaries; but the poll re- 



Tablf. 13.1. Repi-blican Voter Preferences Amonc CIandidates ior ijie 
Reptjbeican Presidential Nomination, February-]\]ne 1948^ 

(by per cent) 


Candidate 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

IDcwey 

38% 

34% 

29% 

24% 

33% 

Slassen 

If) 

15 

31 

37 

26 

Mac Arthur 

14 

19 

16 

12 

11 

Vandenberg 

6 

13 

10 

13 

13 

Taft 

15 

12 

9 

8 

10 

Warren 

f) 

3 

2 

2 

2 

Martin 

I 

1 

I 

I 

1 

Others or 

No Opinion 

6 

3 

2 

3 

4 


TOO 

too 

TOO 

TOO 

100 


■ Bast'd on Public Opinion Cluartcrly. Vol. 12 (Fall 1948), p. 562. 


Table 13.2. Democratic Voter Preferences Among Candidates for tiie 
Democratic Presidential Nomination, February-) une 1956*^ 

(by per cent) 


Candidate 

F’cbruary 

March 

April 

May 

June 

>5 

June 

29 

Stevenson 

49% 

51% 

39% 

4 «% 

42% 

4 ")% 

Kefauver 

17 

18 

33 

29 

26 

16 

Harriman 

8 

8 

6 

6 

8 

12 

Johnson 

3 

2 

3 

4 

4 

— 

Lausche 

3 

2 

2 

3 

3 

3 

KusscU 

4 

4 

4 

3 

2 

5 

Symington 

-- 

1 

2 

2 

2 

4 

Rayburn 

Others or 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2 

No Opinion 

16 

14 

11 

12 

13 

13 


100 

100 

too 

100 

100 

TOO 


^Compiled from releases, American Institute of Public Opinion. 
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suits tend to repeat each impact and to 
clarify its importance for the candidates, the 
party leaders, and the delegates. 

The candidates and party leaders may 
then revise their strategies, and delegates 
can think further about their eventual de¬ 
cisions at the conventions. Revisions in can¬ 
didate strategy and behavior affect later 
primaries, which in turn affect general voter 
sentiment, which in turn is reflected in fur¬ 
ther opinion polls. When the later primary 
results differ markedly from the earlier ones, 
the polls may also show a sort of oscilla¬ 
tion, with swings of sentiment in March and 
April tending toward equilibrium in May 
and June as the campaigning in the pri¬ 
maries comes to a close. 


defeats and withdrawal, while Dewey as- 
sumed a commanding position, as indicate,] 
in Charts 13.1 and 13.2. In 1952 the build, 
up in Kefauver’s reputation as he won vi,. 
tories in the early primaries brought him 
from a score among Democratic voters oi 
21 per cent in January to 45 per cent in 
June and July."' On the Republican side in 
1952, Taft was briefly reported by the Gal. 
lu{) Poll in March as leading Eisenhower yj 
to 33 per cent among Republican voters, 
but thereafter Eisenhower rose steadily to 
a lead of 46 per cent to Taft's 35 on the eve 
of the convention. 

Voter Polk and Final Decision 


The oscillation pattern was demonstrated 
in the Republican nominating campaign of 
1948 and the Democratic of 1956. The evo¬ 
lution of the Republican race in 1948 as 
reported by the Gallup Poll is shown in 
Table 13.1. Stas.scn came from behind to 
lead in April and May. Dewey again came 
into the lead in June after the effects of the 
Oregon primary had been felt, though his 
plurality was far short of a majority. Mac- 
Arthur was at peak in March and declined 
thereafter. Taft, like Dewey, lost ground as 
Sta.ssen gained, then began moving up again 
as .Stassen declined, but he was rimning fifth 
in June, though he had been tied with Stas- 
.sen for second place in February. 

I’he oscillation pattern in the Democratic 
nominating campaign of 1956 is .shown in 
Table 13.2. Kefauver’s gains and Stevenson’s 
losses after the New Hampshire and Min¬ 
nesota primaries in March are apparent, 
along with the reversal that occurred after 
Stevenson’s later victcjries in Oregon, Flor¬ 
ida, and California. When Kefauver lost 
strength at the end ol his campaign, how¬ 
ever, Ilarriman gained more than Steven- 
.son, and the no-opinion vote was almost as 
large at the end as at the beginning. 

The polls reported effects in other years 
that were probably due mainly to the re¬ 
ports of the primaries, but did not show an 
oscillation pattern. In 19.^4, Willkie quickly 
dropped out of the polls after his primary 


In the previous discussion, the public 
opinion polls referred to were principally 
those indicating the standings of the candi¬ 
dates within their own parties. The “trial 
heat” type of poll, however, is in some re¬ 
spects more relevant to the final decision in 
the convention. 

“Trial heat” polls attempt to discover 
how a sj)ccific candidate of one party would 
run against a specific candidate of the other 
if the general election were held at the time 
of the poll. Usually the candidate who leads 
the preference list within his own party is 
also the one who at the same time runs best 
in trial heats against opposing party candi¬ 
dates, but the two choices are not always 
the same, since the trial heats include voters 
of both parties and of none. Thus Eisen¬ 
hower was pre-eminent in the trial heats of 
1952 because of his great appeal to inde- 
|>endents and to many Democrats. Taft was 
never close to Eisenhower as a potential 
winner against a Democratic candidate, 
even though he was reported momentarily 
as the leading preference of Republican 
voters. 

The trial heat data frequently provide a 
picture of the total situation quite diflfer- 
ent from that of the preference polls with¬ 
in each party, even when the ranking of the 

“Releases from American Institute of Public 
Opinion. 

“ Washington Post, July 2, 1952. 
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candidates remains in the same order. As 
of March and April 1940, for example, with 
the “phony war” dragging along in Europe 
and before the impact of the French col¬ 
lapse, several Republicans ran slrongly 
against President Roosevelt in the trial 
heats: Dewey was polling 48 {)cr cent of the 
total vote, Vandenberg 47, and Taft 42. But 
among the Republican voters who had a 
jtrcfercnce, Dewey was preferred ’^v 43 per 
cent, Vandenberg by 22, and Ta: by 17.*® 

The two sets of data in conjur icn with 
each other sometimes throw light on the 
distribution and strength of second-choice 
support. In the case just cited, the trial heat 
data suggest that Dewey and Vandenberg 
each had strong second-choice support from 
voters who preferred the other as their first 
choice, while this was less true of Taft— 
although he too was evidently acceptable to 
millions of voters who did not consider him 
a first or even a second choice, since other¬ 
wise his showing in the trial heat would 
have been even poorer. 

The distribution of second-choice support 
is of great importance in nominating con¬ 
tests when all the first-choice candidates fall 
short of a majority. If the Gallup Poll were 
to obtain and publish complete tabulations 
of second-choice data, in addition to the 
trial heat returns, it would often be possi¬ 
ble to gain a clearer understanding of the 
relationships among the respective candi¬ 
dates and the factions providing their first- 
choice support. Which candidates might 
build up a majority if their second-choice 
support could be added to their first-choice 
support would be immediately apparent. 
The candidates who have little first-choice 
support but arc important because of the 
strength and distribution of their second- 
choice support would also be identified in 
a way that does not occur at all at present. 

"Hadley Cantril (ed.). Public Opinion 
(• 950 * PP- 616, 650-51. In each ca.se the trial heat 
data were reported on a basis totaling 100 per cent 
for the two candidates, the undecided voters having 
been eliminated from the calculation. The risks in¬ 
volved in ignoring the undecided voters have be¬ 
come more apparent since 1940, and especially since 
1948. 
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The coalition possibilities would thus be 
greatly clarified by data showing both the 
amount of second-choice support for lead¬ 
ing candidates and its location. 

The preference polls indicating the lead¬ 
ing candidate in each party are the nearest 
approach to what might be considered a 
national popular mandate, at least when 
they report a majority preference in the 
party for a particular candidate. Rut a 
majority is seldom reported in the polls in 
a contest situation; and when all the lead¬ 
ers fall short of majority support the dele¬ 
gates are entitled to look elsewhere in their 
search for a mandate. The trial heat polls 

The most useful type of poll for these purposes 
would he one somewhat akin to the scheme of ma- 
jority preferential voting; used in Australia, where 
the voter marks his order of clioice among a full 
list of candidates; see Chapter lo. The object is lo 
find where the votes supporting hopeless candi¬ 
dacies will go when their candidate is climinalcd, 
in order to know which of the leading candidates 
has a chance to accumulate a majority. When only 
second choices are indicated, some votes will merely 
be transferred from one liopeless candidate to an¬ 
other equally hopeless. But in opinion polling it 
may not be practical to search the voter’s prefer¬ 
ences beyond a second or at most a third choice. 
Even these results would be valuable in indicating 
the structure of preferences. Knowing these facts 
about voter opinion within the parties will not 
necessarily predict a corresponding movement of 
delegate votes at the convention, hut would assist 
candidates in planning their strategy while also pro¬ 
viding additional data with which to analyze what 
happens in the conventions. 

All alternative method of getting at the striictuie 
of voter preferences would involve the type of ques¬ 
tion in whidi the voter is asked, "If the choice for 

the.nomination narrowed down to only 

two men, .and.. which would you 

prefer?” If this question were asked concerning a 
sufficient number of pairs of candidates, it would 
be possible to learn whether there is any single 
party choice who will be preferred to all the other 
possible candidates. It may also be discovered thai 
there is no such choice, the situation being of the 
form in which candidate A is preferred to B by a 
majority, B is preferred to C (thus indicating that 
A would be preferred lo C if the two majorities were 
the same and those composing them were consistent 
in the arrangement of their preference’s), but C is 
in fact preferred to A by a majority, in which case 
there is no single majority choice on the basis of 
this method. It then becomes especially desirable to 
know more about the schedule of preferences on a 
basis permitting other calculations. For a further dis¬ 
cussion of the problems in this area, see Duncan 
Black, The Theory of Committees and Elections 
(195B), Chaps. 9-11 and i8. 






T,„m. ...i Rt,-.i....can 1 .,f«,nvknt.on Prospect Acainep Roosevei.i-, iggC, 
PER CENT OP TH<«E HAV.NT, PrEPERENCB. PREEERRJNC A 

' at-,_ -rr\ P nnSKVFr T*^ 


• VT'I'I A T 


I"* .-W.» fMT 1 #^ A Tvr 


Potential Candidate 


1936 * 94 " ‘944 


Borah 

Vanclciiher^ 

Jj/inclnn 

Dewey 

IViUkie 

T;ifl 

Hoover 

liticker 


4 *% 

40 

45 


39 % 


37 


3 ^ 

30 


49 %^^ 


44 


“American Insdfufe of J’ublic Opinion poILs as reported in Hadley Cantril (ed.), Pu/jUc Opinion 
/Ol'i fotf* (ior* 0 ‘ PP- ^>27, b^r,. br^o. C51, fir,3. In most ca.scs the data were reported on a basis 

already adjusted to 100'per rent for the two randidaies. omitting the undecided voters; in the remaining 
rases this was done to make the figures in the table comparable. Where trial heat data were reported 
rc[)earedly for the same pairs of candidates, the last available figure before the convention is the one 
included here. 

'* April ip.pj; in March 1944, 45% if the war w^as still going on at the time of the election, and 58% 
if the war was over by the lime of the election. 


'rAULi: 13.4. Republican Preconvkntion Prospects, June 1948: Per Cent of the 
Toial Eit-ciorai'e Preierrinc Various Poteneial CANoinAiES’" 


mtial Republican 
Candidate 

Republican 
(landidate 

'Truman 

Wallace 

None or 

Undecided 

l>ewcy 

44% 

32% 

6% 

18% 

Vtindenbcrg 

42 

32 

6 

20 

Stassen 

42 

32 

6 

20 

Mac Arthur 

43 

33 

6 

18 

Warren 

33 

36 

7 

24 

T’aft 

3 » 

41 

7 

22 


“ From a Forlune poll by Elmo R(>f)er, June 1948, as reported in Public Opinion Quarterly, Vol. 12 
(Fall 1948). p. 563. Idle American Institute of Public Opinion apparently reported trial heat data only 
for Dewey against Tniinan attd Wallace in June 1948, although reporting trial heat data for several 
other candidate's in earlier months, {/bid,, pp. 560-61.) 


Table 13.5. Deimocratic Preconvenhon Prospects Against Eisenhower, 1956: 
Per Ci ne of ihe Topal Electorate Preferring Various 
Potential Candidates'^ 


Potential Deinoeralic 
Candidate 

Democratic 

Candidate 

Eisenhower 

None or 
Undecided 

Stevenson 

35 % 

6a% 

3 % 

Kefauver 

34 

60 

6 

Harriman 

32 

64 

4 


“American Institute of Public Opinion polls as reported in Washington Post and Times-Herald, July 13, 
1956, for Stevenson and Harriman; April 15,1956, Kefauver. 
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then become especially useful, because, 
among other reasons, the delegates presum¬ 
ably have a strong implied mandate to nom¬ 
inate a winner if possible. This is undoubt¬ 
edly a major objective of most delegates, 
although subject to qualification wlien it 
conflicts seriously with other objectives. 

The difficulties of the Republican party 
from 1936 to 194.1 in searching for a candi¬ 
date to run against President Roosevelt are 
indicated in Table 13.3. At no time did the 
trial heat data turn up a potttuial winner 
under the conditions prevailing at the time 
of the conventions, although they indicated 
difl'erences in strength among the potential 
candidates.^® Against Pre.sident Ti uman in 
ii)l8 the opposite was largely true, as shown 
in Table 13.4, with four Republicans run¬ 
ning strongly ahead of Truman and only 
Warren and Taft running behind. In 195(1, 
as shown in Table 13.5, the position of the 
DemocraLs in seeking a candidate against 

** 'I'hc influence of the outbreak of war on Roose¬ 
velt’s third-term prospects should be remembered. 
In May and June 1939, Dewey was leading Roosevelt 
55 to 45 and 52 to 48 in trial heats; by December 
1939, after the beginning of the war in Europe, 
Roosevelt was leading Dewey 54 to 46, according to 
the American Institute of Public Opinion. 
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President Eisenhower was much like that 
faced repeatedly by the Rejmblicans in 
seeking someone to run against President 
Roosevelt. 

When the 1952 conventions met, each 
party was in a state of great uncertainty on 
the choice of a nominee. This brought into 
play, as between the j)arties, one of the 
standard situations in the theory of games, 
that in which each of two opponents must 
weigh his strategy in the light of the alter¬ 
native strategics available to the other. The 
situation in inid-junc 1952, before either 
convention was held, can be rc]3rcscntcd by 
Table 13.6. This shows the trial heat data 
as reported by the Gallup Poll. Tlie sym¬ 
bols “R," “D;' and “X’’ indicate the ap¬ 
parent probable outcomes: Eisenhower 
could lie expected to defeat either Steven¬ 
son or Kefauver, and Kefauver could be 
expected to defeat Taft. Between I’alt and 
Stevenson, the statistical difference was 
much too small for any prediction, in a 
poll where the average margin of error is 
in the range of 2 to 6 per cent, and es[)e- 
cially with n per cent of the voters still 
preferring neither or undecided. 

The same kind of diagram could be con 


Table 13.6. Alternative Candidate Choices and Probable Outcomes, 
Presidential Election of 1952® 


Democratic 

Candidate 

Republican 

Candidate 

Stevenson 

Kefauver 


R 31% 

R 35 % 

Eisenhower 




50 % 

55 % 


X 45 % 

D 50 % 

Taft 1 




44 % 

, 41% 


• Numbers in the boxes are the estimated percentages of popular vote that would 
be obtained by each candidate against the other if the election were being held 
currently, as reported by American Institute of Public Opinion, release of June 17, 
1952. The figures do not add to 100, since they do not include voters who were 
undecided or who insisted on preferring another candidate even when presented 
with a choice between two. 



Tabix J3.7. 


Preconvention Trial Heats and 


Electoral Outcomes* 


Year 


1940 

1944 


Democratic Candidate, 
Per Cent of Popular Vote 


June PolF* 

November Actual 

56% 

62% 


55 

SI-* 

53 

5 " 

5 ^-i 

34 

44 

36 

42 


Republican Candidate, 
Per Cent of Popular Vote 


June Poll^ November Actual 


44% 

38% 

42 « 

45 

49 “* 

47 

50 

48 

66 

56 

64 

58 


-AIJ trial heat data from American Institute of Public Opinion; trial heat and voting data adjusted to 
100 per cent two-party basis in each case to facilitate comparability. 

Preconvention trial Iieat data for the candidate actually nominated, against the other candidate 
actually nominated. 

** No Roosevelt‘Willkie trial heat was reported, presumably because of the suddenness of Willkie's rise 
to prominence as a leading candidate; the figures given here were based on responses to a question as to 
which party the respondent would vote for. 

From a release of April 25, 1944; no report for June. 


striu led with greater refinement by convert¬ 
ing esiimates of the popular vote into csti- 
iiiaies of electoral college votes. In the ex¬ 
ample just given, this probably would have 
shown Taft as the winner over Stevenson."^ 
Table 13.7 indicates the extent to which 

“The Gallup Poll (AII* 0 ) sometimes reports 
trial heat data with a regional breakdown; in this 
case, the regional data were not reported and are 
not available, but it seems likely that Stevenson 
ran far ahead of Taft in the South, but behind him 
in each of the other three regions. 

A similar case that can be documented occurred 
in 1957, The Gallup Poll reported that vSenator 
John F. Kennedy was running ahead of Vice Presi¬ 
dent Richard Nixon in estimated popular vote in a 
trial heat poll looking forward to tlie presidential 
elections of 19O0. Upon inspection of the regional 
data reported from the same poll it became ap¬ 
parent that Kennedy’s slim lead nationally rested on 
a heavy lead in the South and no lead at all in any 
of the other regions, where he ran well behind 
Nixon for a probable heavy defeat in terms of 
electoral college vote. Several months later, however, 
another trial heat showed a different picture, with 
Kennedy leading Nixon somewhat more strongly in 
popular vote, this time with a redistribution in a 
pattern conducive to electoral college victory. The 
second of tliese polls may reflect some clement of 
band-wagon shifting in popular vote caused by the 
first poll. More importantly, the electoral college 
implications of the nrst poll may have led to some 
revision in Senator Kennedy’s strategy as a poten¬ 
tial candidate. For the poll data, see fVas/itngton 
Post and Times-Heraldj Aug. 25, 1957, and Feb. 
14, 1958. 


the preconvention Gallup Polls have been 
in accord with the November outcome since 
1936. "J’hey indicated the winner correctly 
in every instance except that of 1948, and 
in that year, the preconvention polls were 
more nearly right tlian others taken later in 
the campaign.It should be noted, how¬ 
ever, that, in every instance except 1940, 
Republican popular strength as it eventu¬ 
ally materialized w^as overestimated by 2 to 
10 percentage points, while Democratic 
strength was similarly underestimated; a 
similar phenomenon had much to do with 
the failure of the post-convention polls in 
the election of 1948.28 

”Thc fact that the preconvention polls were more 
nearly right than those taken later suggests again 
the importance of the final stage of Truman’s cam¬ 
paign in reactivating Democratic voters who, during 
the interval after the conventions, had intended to 
stay home on election day or vote Republican. 

” In 1948 the reasons for Republican bias in poll¬ 
ing results were found to consist of a number of 
factors that had a cumulative effect. Even when the 
intended population sample was carefully designed, 
interviewers in the field frequently failed to find 
sufficient numbers of persons in the highest and 
lowest income classes. To the extent that they were 
allowed discretion, the middle-class bias of many in¬ 
terviewers was probably reflected in their selection of 
respondents. Respondents in turn were influenced 
somewhat by the characteristics of the interviewers 
and by their assumptions about what would be a 
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Mandates vs. Results 

Popular mandates always exert some in¬ 
fluence, but they are not always obeyed. 
The circumstances in which a mandate is 
disregarded take on a special importance in 
the appraisal of nominating institutions. 

Delegate Polls and Votes: 

Criterion, Influence, and Result 

The final vote on a nominating ballot is 
the point at which mandates are conclu¬ 
sively executed or disregarded. The out¬ 
come may remain in doubt until it occurs; 
more often, it is foreshadowed by earlier 
ballots on other issues and by the unofficial 
polls of the delegates before and during the 
convention. The Associated Press has long 
followed the practice of compiling a sys¬ 
tematic run-down b\ states of known dele- 
gate preferences in connection with its re- 
j)orting on the selection of delegates. In 
1952 and 1956 the AP intensified its polling 
of the uncommitted delegates before the 
conventions. Other press services have made 
similar efforts. 

The polls of the delegates serve as the 
best available criterion of delegate senti¬ 
ment at any one time, just as the public 
opinion polls perform this function for the 
voters, and thus permit comparisons be¬ 
tween the two bodies of sentiment when 
the information for the delegates is rela¬ 
tively complete. Usually, in the party out 
of power, the advance polls of delegates 


socially acceptable reply. When voters reported 
ihemselvcs undecided, it was necessary to make es¬ 
timates of how they would probably vote; and these 
estimates proved somewhat erroneous. See the pre¬ 
viously cited report (footnote 17), prepared under 
the auspices of the Social Science Research Council. 

In one-party Democratic areas, many of these 
sources of bias work in the direction of inflated 
estimates of the prospective Democratic vote. The 
over-all bias in the Republican direction for the 
country as a whole is a reflection of the higher 
social and economic status of the Republican party 
following in areas outside the South: see Chap¬ 
ter 14. ^ 
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have shown so many uncommitted that the 
result remained in doubt. In 1944, however, 
the AP poll made it clear in May that 
Dewey would probably be nominated on 
the first ballot in June, as he was. In 1952 
it reported just before tlie Republican con¬ 
vention that the outcome between Taft and 
Eisenhower was still in doubt, even though 
most of the delegates were committed. 

In 1956 both Associated Press and United 
Press began rechecking their polls of the 
Democratic delegates at intervals of a few 
hours just before the convention and during 
the opening days, maintaining a running 
tally that was continuously available. A 
week before the convention, Stevenson had 
a strong lead but much less than a majority. 
Trumarrs announcement of su])port for 
Governor Harriman complicated the situa¬ 
tion as the convention opened, along with 
recurring argument about Stevenson's posi¬ 
tion on civil rights. Nevertheless, both press 
polls showed Stevenson steadily gaining 
during the first two days of the convention. 
The majority point was passed in the early 
hours of Wednesday morning. A band¬ 
wagon shift then occurred and he polled 
66 per cent on the first nominating ballot 
on Thursday. 

Advance polls of the delegates thus begin 
as mere reports of developing resp<^nse to 
the popular and other mandates that are 
in process of formation, but, as the tension 
mounts, the delegate polls may themselves 
influence the outcome. When they reveal 
that sentiment is turning strongly toward a 
single outstanding candidate, they acceler¬ 
ate a development that would otherwise 
take place more slowly, with a plurality 
gaining momentum as it becomes a reported 
majority and a band-wagon movement en¬ 
sues. 

This is clearly another point at which 
noteworthy changes in the nominating proc¬ 
ess have been accumulating. When one can¬ 
didate is showing strength in the delegate 
polls, other candidates are under pressure 
to make a similar showing by urging their 
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Vo \>ecoTae puV>\\c\Y commvVteA. 
It becomes more difficult [or airy candidate 
to maintain reserves of hidden committed 
strength. For the delegates themselves, ret¬ 
icence about their commitments and inten¬ 
tions also becomes more difSciilt when other 
delegates, similarly situated, are making 
candid statements. Open contests thus tend 
to develop more openness o£ information; 

Table 13.8. Pariy 

Nominaiions for 


brougltt togetber in Table [or sever ! 
of the nominations since loio Ttif..,. 1 

• 1 1*1 r J 1 • -I lU SC. (Imj 

provide a kind of overview of mvni con- 
vention action. 

Dewey’s nomination of ip^./ was tlie o„jy 
out-party case since igjo for which a major- 
ity mandate could be found among the 
voters of the candidate’s own party in ad 
vance of the event. W^illkie in 19.10, Eisen- 


VoTER Atth'I'des Be r ore and After 
President, 1940-1950® 


(in c'stimutcd per cent of nil parly voters) 


Before the Convention After the Convention 


Presidential Nominee, 
Party, and Year 

Preferred 

Eventual 

Nominee 

JVf‘f(Tred 

Other 

Ja^ading 

Candidates^* 

Undecided 
or Other 

Pleased 

With 

Nomination 

Not Pleased 
With 

Nomination 

Attitude 

Undecided 

Roosevelt ( 1 ), 1940) 

92% 

-% 

8% 

n.a.® 

n.a. 

n.a. 

Willkie (K, 19.^0) 

44 

42 (2) 

14 

n.a. 

n.a. 

n.a. 

Roosevelt ( 1 ), 194^1) 


— 

10 

n.a. 

n.a. 

n.a. 

Dewey (R, 1944) 

fiB 

12 (1) 

30 

n.a. 

n.a. 

n.a. 

Truman (D, 1948) 

67 

12 (i) 

21 

n.a. 

n.a. 

n.a. 

Dew'cy (R, 1948) 


60 (4) 

7 

61% 

32% 

7% 

Stevenson (D, 1952) 

12 

73 (3) 

15 

54 

26 

20 

Pasenhower (R, 1952) 

4 (S 

3 .'') (0 

>9 

77 

19 

4 

Stevenson (D, 19^)6) 

45 

28 (2) 

27 

55 

23 

22 

Eisenhower (R, 1956) 

92^ 

— 

8 

71 

11 

18 


“ Releases of Ainevican Institute of Public Opinion, and other information supplied by the Institute. 
’’Per cent for those preferred by lo per cent or more, and number (in parenthesis) of such candidates. 
Not available. 

^ In these cases the voter was not given a list of possible alternative candidates, but was asked: "Would 
you like to sec Kisenhower run?” 


and the stage is set for band-wagon move¬ 
ments even before the actual voting in the 
convention. Equally important, in a sharply 
focused contest between two strong candi¬ 
dates, the delegations containing most of 
the uncommitted delegates become clearly 
identified. These delegations are then under 
the spotlight of public attention until the 
action has been completed. 

Voter Polls Before and After 

Polls reporting voter opinion immedi¬ 
ately before and after the conventions are 


hower in 1952, and Stevenson in 1956 
ranked about alike in the near majorities 
of out-party voters favoring their respec¬ 
tive nominations. In each case there was 
also strong opposition. 

Dewey’s nomination in 19.J8 (the otffer 
out-party case) and Stevenson’s in-party 
nomination in 1952 were not supported 
strongly by party voter mandates prior to 
the conventions. Both nominations were ac¬ 
cepted favorably by most of the party voters 
after they had occurred, but the proportion 
of party voters who remained displeased or 
undecided was high, as it was again in Stev- 
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enson’s case in 1956. The first Eisenhower 
nomination was received favorably by the 
voters of his party, despite the hard core of 
unhappy Taft supporters; in 1956 the o|>- 
position to another nomination had dwin- 
clleil, but the number of Republican voters 
who were not certain of what they thought 
of the nomination after it had occurred was 
surjjrisingly high, and casts doubt on the 
pretonvention finding of near unanimity. 

For the four cases—other than Eisen- 
liower in 1956—in which direct ‘ mparison 
can be made between the per' wages of 
party voters who desired the noiniiiation in 
advance (after considering alternatives) and 
the percentages of those who were pleased 
with the decision after the event, it is note¬ 
worthy that there was a substantial gain in 
preference for the nominee in every case. 
Presumably this is an illustration of a phe¬ 
nomenon that has been demonstrated re¬ 
peatedly in various types of psychological 
research, where many respondents in ex¬ 
perimental settings have been found to be 
quite willing to change their opinion when 
given an opportunity to agree with a dif¬ 
ferent one that they consider authoritative 
for one reason or another.*® The present 
cases are also in accord with other findings 
on the psychological tendency to accept a 
fait accompli, and on the importance of 
events, as compared with arguments, in 
changing opinion.®® Against the back¬ 
ground of this broader research, the proj>or- 
tions of parly voters in each of the four 
cases who remained displeased or unde¬ 
cided may be the most striking aspect of 
those findings. 

The Influence of Voter Choice 

The materials assembled in this chapter 
and the previous one doubtless indicate a 
long-term increase in the influence of voter 

"Joseph T, Klapper, The Effects of Mass Media 
(Bureau of Applied Social Research, mimeo., iqr,o). 
Memo. 4, pp. ^3-44. 

" Bernard Bcrelson, ‘‘Communications and Public 
Opinion," in Wilbur Schramm (ed.). Communica¬ 
tions in Modem Society (1948), p. 175. 


choice in nominating decisions. A fair ap¬ 
praisal of the extent to whicli voter influ¬ 
ence is usually effective nonetheless remains 
difficult—not only berause no tools of meas¬ 
urement are readily available, but also 
because simple ob.servatiou would indicaie 
that voter influence has been far more criti¬ 
cal in some nominating decisions than 
others. 

The attitudes that voters bring to the 
problem have obvious limitations. Charts 
13.1 and 13.2 and Tables 13.1 and 13.2 dem¬ 
onstrated the extent to which preferences 
for one candidate rather tlian another can 
be highly unstable in many sets of nominat¬ 
ing circumstafices, with rapid changes in 
the standings of the candidates as the pre- 
convention campaigns unfold. When atti¬ 
tudes change so rapidly, it can be assttmed 
that they aic not held wdth much firmness 
of conviction by the party voters whose 
preferences arc being consulted. This may 
be a good thing for the parly, in terms of 
ready acceptance of an authoritative deci¬ 
sion when it has finally been made, but it 
does little to suggest that delegates to a 
party convention are always under strong 
compulsion to give the nomination to the 
leading popular preference within their 
party. 

Even with the widespread availability of 
the Gallup Poll and similar reports, more¬ 
over, there are limitations on the extent to 
which popular preferences are understood 
by the officials within each party who might 
be considered experts. This tan be illus¬ 
trated, for example, by Table 13.9, which 
records the responses of Democratic county 
chairmen in the sjiring of 1952 when asked 
this question: “If the following were oppos¬ 
ing candidates for President, which do you 
think would win?” Many of these chairmen 
later attended the convention as delegates, 
and they were probably about as well in¬ 
formed as the average delegate. No doubt 
they were somewhat biased in favor of the 
potential candidates of their own party, but 
those who responded had a much more 
favorable opinion of Stevenson's prospects 
than was justified by the objective situation. 
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Nf.ir/y half of them were of the opinion 
that he could defeat Eisenhower; consulcr- 
:ible numbers believed that Ketauver, Bark¬ 
ley, or Russell could do so, alLhougli the 

respondents in these groups were greatly - - XU/ juorc 

outnumbered by those who thought other- stable than the preference polls, because, 
wise. like an actual election, they reflect tlie large 

Popular preferences become doubtful— masses of party adherents who will even- 


Trial heat data reflect the views o£ inde¬ 
pendents and ot voters who will cross jiartv 
lines, but also the prospective party vote 
within each party. As indicators of semi- 
inent, the trial heat results are far mote 


Table 13.9. Expectations of Democratic County Chairmen Concerning 
Probable Outcomes with Alternative Candidate Choices, 
Presidential Election of 1952* 



•llic numbers in the boxes are the percentages of Democratic county chairmen who, responding in 
confidence to an inquiry by the American Institute of Public Opinion, estimated that the respective 
candidates would win if matdied against the indicated candidate of the other party. (AlPO releasse of 
April 26, 1952.) The numbers do not add to loo because from i8 to 26 per cent had no opinion on the 
various pairs. 


and uncertainty concerning those prefer¬ 
ences becomes legitimate—when several can¬ 
didates are reported as almost equally 
strong in trial heat polling. Dewey, Willkie, 
and Taft were so closely bracketed in the 
spring of 1940 (as shown by I’able 13.3) 
that the basis for convention choice re¬ 
mained doubtful, even if Willkie was in 
fact the leading preference of Republican 
voters when the convention met. In 1948, 
Dewey, Vandenberg, Stassen, and MacAr- 
thur were all reportedly leading Truman by 
about the same extent (as shown by Table 
13.4); in 1956 the spread between Stevenson, 
Kefauver, and Harriman in trial heat poll¬ 
ing (as shown by Table 13.5) was far more 
narrow than might have been supposed 
from other information. 


tually vote for their party regardless of 
whom it nominates. Trial heats that reflect 
a clear difference between alternative candi¬ 
dates for the same nomination thus take on 
unusual importance, and especially when 
the candidates identified as running poorly 
in trial heats also run low on the preference 
scale in their own party. This is the position 
that Taft occupied in 1948 and 1952, and to 
some extent the position that Stevenson 
occupied in 1952.^^ 

For many Republicans and most party 
neutrals, Eisenhower looked like a sure 
winner in 1952, whatever the Democrats 
did; while Taft looked like a probable loser. 

”See Tables 13.1, 134, and 13.6; see also the 
concluding section of Chapter 15 on the situations 
of the two candidates in 1952. 
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Tl»e i^ew York Times, which favored Eisen¬ 
hower, published three editorials beginning 
July 1,1952, entitled “Mr. Taft Can’t Win.” 
in the Democratic convention, which met 
after the Eisenhower nomination was an ac¬ 
complished fact, Kefauver’s belter showing 
than Stevenson’s in the primaries and polls 
was discounted for three major reasons. Ke- 
fauver looked like a certain loser against 
Eisenhower, since the polls were reporting 
a well-informed popular choice as between 
the two. As a new figure, Stevenson’s rela¬ 
tively poor show'ing in the polls was a.s- 
sumed to underestimate his real vote-getting 
ability, and to be due to the limited na¬ 
tional attention he had previously received. 
Finally, Kefauver was unacceptable to many 
parly leaders, whatever his prospects, be¬ 
cause of his bitter public response during 
the nominating campaign to their apparent 
disapproval. 

Information on the second-choice prefer¬ 
ences of the voters, if it were more exten¬ 
sively available, would jvrobably serve both 
to indicate the extent to which one candi¬ 
date is readily substitutable for another and 
to identify the less frequent instances in 
which voter majorities are solitlly behind a 
leading choice or are definitely opposed to 
some well-known figure w'ho remains the 
first choice of a minority. The first type of 
situation was illustrated in the spring of 
>959 when the Gallup Poll publishecl in¬ 
formation on the second-choice preferences 
of the Democratic voters who still preferred 
Kefauver: 10 per cent for Kefauver, when 
redistributed, became Stevenson 3 per cent, 
Kennedy 2, Johnson 2, Symington o, Hum¬ 
phrey 1, Others 1, and None, i.** There 
was little in this pattern to suggest cohesion 
in the Kefauver following or any need for 
a clearly identified type of candidate to give 
it satisfaction. On the other hand, although 
the second-choice data do not exist to prove 
the point, all of the other information sug¬ 
gests that while there was a considerable 
popular mandate among Republican voters 

“ Washington Post and Times-Herald, May 17, 
> 959 * Second-choice data were published on this 
occasion for Kefauver supporters on grounds that 
he had "virtually taken himself out of the race for 

1960.” 


for the Eisenhower nomination in 1952, 
there was a much stronger negative man¬ 
date against the nomination of Senator 
Taft. Eisenhower was a possible second 
choice for many Taft supporters; for most 
Eisenhower supporters, Taft was not a 
possible second choice. 


The net effect of all this seems to be 
mainly a clarification of the alternatives 
that face each party convention when it 
meets and an identification of the situations 
in which it is nece.ssary to give close regard 
to voter sentiment, as distinguished from 
those in which it is not. 

When a front-running candidate reaches 
the point where he is clearly the majority 
preference of the voters in his party, as in 
the Dew'cy ca.se in 194/I, majority support 
among the delegates comes rapidly and the 
contest is likely to be over before the con¬ 
vention meets. The idea of wdiat consti¬ 
tutes a front-running candidate has changed, 
and the position of a strong front-runner has 
become both more legitimate and more fre¬ 
quently desirable. It is no longer possible 
without qualification to identify a candidate 
as the front-runner unless he is the leading 
preference of the voters in his parly, as well 
as the leading choice of the delegates after 
information on delegate strength becomes 
available. A candidate who develops a 
strong lead in delegate strength without 
leading in voter preference becomes sus¬ 
pect, and has difficulty in maintaining a 
legitimate claim to the front-runner posi¬ 
tion. 

Bipolarized situations in which the con¬ 
vention faces two strong candidates, and 
only two, are undoubtedly those that put the 
convention system under its greatest strain. 
These situations could always be clearly 
identified in terms of delegate strength 
when the voting began, and often long be¬ 
fore. Now it is possible to trace the evolu¬ 
tion of delegate strength for months before 
the convention and to compare that evolu¬ 
tion, step by step, with the evolution of 
voter sentiment in preference ptolls and trial 
heats. The Taft-Eisenhower struggle may 
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Inng be the classic case in which it was candidates and (JUlte possibly some of i}](. 
clearly evJdcni that voter strength had leading ones as welL 


accumulated predominantly behind one 
candidate and delegate strength behind the 
other. In the end, the convention was forced 
to decide whether it would go along with 
popular sentiment or disregaid it. Popular 
sentiment proved controlling-and if it had 
not, it now seems entirely possible that the 
party w^ould have lost die election. 

The third type of situation is that in 
which the preconvention campaigns leave 
three or more candidates in tin? running, 
perhaps with an evident front-runner but 
with no demonstration of a majority man¬ 
date for any. In these cases discretion re¬ 
mains in the convention even more clearly 
than when it faces two strong candidates; 
and the extent to which the discretion of the 
convention either is or sliould be limited by 
the available indications of popular choice 
is a good question. The answer would seem 
to depend in part on the nature and 
strength of the plurality mandates obtained 
by the leading candidates. Probably it also 
depends in a rather vital way on the extent 
to which the situation has permitted the vo¬ 
ters to examine all the valid alternatives. 
Underlying the whole problem, there is like¬ 
ly to be an implied negative mandate ex¬ 
cluding many of the available compromise 


The plurality mandate registered loi 
Senator Kefauver in 1952, for example, ivn , 
weak not only because it was merely a plu¬ 
rality and one of very recent fonnaiion, j( 
was weak also because many voters were 
looking for guidance from leaders whose 
views they wished to hear or because ihe\ 
were simply wailing for events to develoj). 
Underlying this waiting altitude was a 
strong potential opposition to Kelaiivei, 
certain to become overt wdien the posit if)n 
of the leaders l)ccamc clear. The situation 
was unusual, but not so unique that it may 
not hajqwn again. 

From all of this it can be concluded that 
the nominating process is indeed one where 
there is need for the services of a repre¬ 
sentative institution—one that can take the 
situation as it finds it, weigh up all the 
pcrssibiliiies, and arrive at a decision in the 
name of the whole party. If the institution 
is indeed truly representative, there is little 
reason to think the parly voters will be 
disregarded when they can sjKak with a 
clear voice. When they cannot, there still 
remains a need for a decision that will rally 
the party rather than divide it, if it is to 
enter the election contest with any hope of 
success. 
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Characteristics of Delegates and Delegations 


THE NOMINATING prr.cess as a 
whole is often allacked in terms that ques¬ 
tion tl>e motives of the delegates. I'here is, 
therefore,a need for information on whether 
the delegates in general are reputable 
jjcople who could be expected to make their 
decisions on reputable grounds. 

A second problem involves representa¬ 
tion. lo w'hat extent are the delegates a 
representative group? More particularly, do 
die delegates and delegations properly re])- 
rcsent their party constituencies? Do they 
rejirescnt the party electorates or merely the 
jiarty organizations? And do they reflect ac¬ 
curately the differences between the Demo¬ 
cratic and Republican party constituencies 
of their states? 

Third, there is the problem of efficiency. 
To what extent are the delegates competent 
to perform the functions for which they 
are assembled? The nominating function? 
The platform-drafting function? The cam¬ 
paign-rally function? The governing-body 
function? 

And fourth, the relevance of the above 
questions may be questioned. Just how im¬ 
portant are the delegates in the nominating 
process? Does it matter whether they are 
reputable or representative or competent? 

Questions of this type suggest a need for 
many different kinds of information. Some 
of that information is provided in other 
chapters, especially in the two on leadership 
centers (Chapters 4 and 5) and the two on 
selection systems (Chapters 10 and 11). 
Specific information on the characteristics 
of delegates and delegations, to the extent 
that it is available, can provide direct an¬ 


swers to some of the (jucstions, but most of 
it serves only as a basis for inferences that 
can be drawn with varying degrees of as¬ 
surance. 

The data of the present chapter have 
been taken from several different sources, 
principally the following: two questionnaire 
studies of delegates to the ig.jS conventions; 
the 1952 David, Moos, and Goldman study 
for the American Political Science Associa¬ 
tion; more limited observation of the 
conventions by the writers of the piescnt 
book; and, for a few specific kinds of facts, 
original compilations from the records of 
the conventions and historical sources of 
biographical information. Long-term trends 
can be shown for the last type of informa¬ 
tion, but not the others. For the chapter as a 
whole, many of the data are .somewhat diffi¬ 
cult to relate among themselves because of 
their variety and the limitations on their 
comparability. 

The available information has been col¬ 
lected and presented, nonetheless, because 
it is difficult to form accurate impressions 
of the delegates through mere observation 
in the absence of concrete descriptive de¬ 
tails. The conventions are such large affairs 
that the individual delegates (end to be¬ 
come faceless bodies in tlic mass. Yet most 
previous attempts to asse.ss the conventions 
and their behavior have begun with assump¬ 
tions about the delegates, assumptions that 
were not always stated and that were prob¬ 
ably often erroneous. On the other hand, 
certain simple descriptive facts, once estab¬ 
lished as authentic, might so change cur¬ 
rent notions that many of the more damag- 
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DELEGATES AND DELEGATIONS 


ing questions would become irrelevant and 
would no longer be considered worth in¬ 
quiry. 

The chapter begins with characteristics 
that have their own interest for reasons that 
are apparent: age, sex, race, religion, edu¬ 
cational status, income level. The problem 
of travel expense as a factor affecting selec¬ 
tion is then taken up in the context of the 
previous discussion of income levels. The 
chapter then turns to the subject of occupa¬ 
tions and membership and ofFict holding in 
economic interest groups. Next aiention is 
given to the available information bearing 
on the positions of the delegates in the 
party structure and their qualifications as 
indicated by rank and experience, with 
some comparative analysis of delegations in 
the.se respects. The chapter ends witli a con¬ 
cluding discussion of the questions with 
which it opens.^ 

Ages of the Delegates 

The age distributions of the delegates to 
the conventions of 1948, the only year for 
which such information has become avail¬ 
able, are shown in Chart 14.1. The chart is 
based on two questionnaire studies con¬ 
ducted by mail, one by Charles L. Braucher, 
the other by Daniel W. Tuttle, Jr.® 

All age groups from 30 to 75 were sub¬ 
stantially represented, with a scattering of 
delegates below 30 and above 75. The av¬ 
erage age of the Democratic delegates was 
50, of the Republicans 52. In most age 

^The rationale of the present chapter, its organ¬ 
ization, and the treatment of its content all owe 
much to the work of the Interuniversity Summer 
Research Seminar on Presidential Nominating Poli¬ 
tics, held at the Brookings Institution in the sum¬ 
mer of 1955. Early drafts of material included in 
Chapters 14-18 were discussed by the seminar. 

’Further details of the two studies are reported 
in Appendix G. The Tuttle study was the more 
elaborate, and is drawn on later in this chapter for 
a number of items for which it is the only source. 
The data from the two studies were combined in 
preparing the chart, although they are reported sep¬ 
arately in Appendix G; despite minor variations 
between the two sets of data, the general patterns 
were closely similar. 
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groups below 50, there were proportionately 
more Democratic delegates than Republi¬ 
can, whereas from 50 to 70, there were pro¬ 
portionately more Republicans than Demo¬ 
crats. The general contours of the diagram 
suggest that in 1948 the Democrats were 
somewhat more successful than the Repub¬ 
licans in bringing in new blood.® 

Women Delegates 

A few states with advanced views sent 
women delegates to the national parly con¬ 
ventions even before women’s suffrage had 
been generally achieved. With the coming 
of the Nineteenth Amendment in 1920, the 
Democratic national committee was ex¬ 
panded to include as many women as men, 
one from each state; in 1924 the .same step 
was taken by the Republicans. But no such 
rule was applied generally in making up the 
state delegations, despite a considerable in¬ 
crease in the number of women delegates in 
1924, which was followed by some reduc¬ 
tion in 1928. The historical record of num¬ 
bers of women delegates and alternates, in¬ 
sofar as known, is given in Table 14.1. 

The tabulation below of the per cent of 
women delegates in 1952, according to re¬ 
gions, shows noteworthy differences in the 


Per Cent of'Women Delegates, 1952 


Region 

Democratic 

Republican 

Northeast 

7 - 8 % 

10 - 9 % 

Middle West 

12.8 

8.6 

South 

10.3 

7-4 

West 

21 .6 

16.5 

Non-State Areas 

17.6 

9-5 

National Average 

12.5 

10.5 


regional averages in each party. (For the 
full tabulation of this 1952 data on number 
and per cent of women delegates by regions 
and states, see Appendix A, Tables 5 and 6.) 

* For a discussion of the problem of aging in polit¬ 
ical organizations, see Maurice Duverger, Political 
Parties (1954), pp. 160-68. 
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In i%2 hall of the members of the Hor- 
u/:i Democratic delegation were women, as 
rciiuired by Florida state law /or clelcga- 
tions elected in a primary, and in 1956 the 
provision applied to the delegations of both 
parties. Of all dcicgaliuns at the igtjs con¬ 
ventions, there were six Democratic and 


conservatism in the social structure of the 
various states. Party organizations tliat Here 
loose, disorganized, or easily susceptible lo 
insurgency were more likely to admit 
women to their delegations than those that 
were well knit and lightly controlled by 
male politicians of the older generation. 


Table Women Delegates to National Party Conventions" 


Democratic Republican 


Year 

Delegates 

Alternates 

Delegates 

Alternates 

1892 

— 

— 

— 

2 

1896 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1900 

I 

— 

1 

— 

1904 

— 

— 

— 

4 

1908 

2 

3 

2 

— 

1912 

2 

1 

2 

— 

1916 

11 

11 

5 

9 

1920 

93 

206 

27 

129 

1924 

199 

310 

121 

285 

1928 

152 

263 

70 

261 

J932 

208 

270 

87 

307 

193^ 

252 

333 

Gi 

222 

1940 

208 

347 

CO 

231 

»944 

174 

332 

100 

268 

1948 

192 

320 

I 12 

254 

•952 

203 

322 

129 

260 

•956 

287 

391 

208 

355 


* 1 i^;uies for Republican delegates and alternates were obtained from the Women’s Division, Republican 
National C^omniittee. Figures for Democratic delegates and alternates through 194.'!, from M. J. Fisher and 
B. Whitehead, “Women and National Party Organization,” American Political Science Review, Vol. 38 
(Oct. 1914), p. 896, Table 1; for 1948, 1952, and 1956, from the Democratic National Committee. 

I’he iigures in the table are for actual delegates and alternates without regard to the extent of their 
voiing rights, and could not be turned into percentages of convention strength without compiling totals 
of the numbers of persons attending the conventions in each category. In general, however, the voting 
strength of the conventions was relatively stable during most of the period, increasing from around 1,000 
in 1908 to over 1,300 in each party in 19.56. So far as actual attendance is concerned, in Democratic 
conventions some of the delegates were usually on a fractional vote basis, increasing the total number; 
this was true of most of them in 19,56. In Republican conventions split-vote delegates were rarely seated. 
In both parties the number of authorized alternates was usually the same as the number of delegates, but 
in the Democratic convention of 1956 it was considerably smaller. See Chapters 8 and 9. 


eight Republican in which the proportion 
of women was zero, despite provisions in 
the convention rules of each party for a 
platform committee composed of one man 
and one woman from each state delegation. 

The extent to which women were able to 
secure places on the various state delega¬ 
tions in 1952 reflected a complex of many 
factors. One obviously was the degree of 


Where the party leadership was modern in 
its point of view, places were found for 
women delegates even in tightly controlled 
slate-making. 

On most matters, there was little evidence 
at either convention of any pronounced 
difference between the sexes in their voting. 
Where differences arose, they related mainly 
to the extent of the recognition that should 
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be accorded women in politics, the one type 
of issue on which women arc most likely to 
unite. This was shown in the discussion of 
the proposal to enlarge the Republican na¬ 
tional committee by adding state chairmen 
from the states carried by the party. Women 
delegates made common cause in opposing 
this move, because it upset the existing bal¬ 
ance between the sexes on the commillee; it 
carried nonetheless.* 

The proportion of women delegaies may 
well be related to the considci.-.iion which 
the conventions may eventually give to 
women as candidates for the nominations. 
At the Democratic national convention of 
192.J, three women received one or more 
votes for the presidential nomination. One 
w^oman, Mrs. Leroy Springs, was formally 
projjosed and seconded for Vice President, 
and received 38 votes. At the Republican 
convention of 1952 it was expected that 
Senator Margaret Chase Smith would be 
placed in nomination for the Vice Presi¬ 
dency—the first woman to be honored in 
that manner in the history of the Republi¬ 
can party—but Delegate Clare lioothe Luce 
explained that she was withholding the 
nomination at the request of Senator Smith. 
At the 1952 Democratic convention Judge 
Sarah T. Hughes and Mrs. India Edwanls 
were both placed in nomination for the 
Vice Presidency and received demonstra¬ 
tions, but there was no objection when Dele¬ 
gate James Farley moved the Sparkman 
nomination by acclamation.® 

In 1956 no women were placed in nom¬ 
ination by either party. At the Democratic 
convention, however, Mrs. Franklin D. 
Roosevelt was conspicuously active on be¬ 
half of the candidacy of Adlai E. Stevenson, 
although she was not herself a delegate. 

Negro Delegates 

Negro delegates have been conspicuous 
in southern delegations at Republican na- 

* Paul T. David, Malcolm Moos, and Ralph M. 
Goldman, Presidential Nominating Politics in ipga 
(•954). Vol. I, pp. 88-90. 

‘/hid., Vol, 1, pp. 99-100, 155-56. 
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tional conventions since the Civil War. In 
recent decades both panics ha\e had a few 
Negro delegates from other parts of the 
country. It is extremely difficult, however, 
to obtain comprehensive and accurate in¬ 
formation on Negro participation. 

In 1952, Negro delegates seem to have 
held about 2.0 per cent of tlie voting 
strength in the Republican national con¬ 
vention, and about 1.5 per cent in the 
Democratic. At the Republican convention, 
at least thirty-two Negro delegates and fifty 
alternates w'ere jiresenl; at the Democratic, 
an estimated tw'enty-four Ncgio delegates 
and nineteen alternates were present. Ne¬ 
groes did not appear in any southern Dem¬ 
ocratic delegation except that of Kentucky, 
but outside the South each patty seems to 
have selected about the same number of 
Negro delegates and alternates. The Repub¬ 
lican delegations from Georgia, I'enncssee, 
Missi-ssippi, Arkansas. Louisiana, and Okla¬ 
homa included eleven Negro delegates and 
thirteen alternates. In at least thirteen states 
both parties selected one or more. Negroes: 
Mas-sachusetts, New York, New Jersey, 
I’cnnsylvania, West Virginia, Kentucky, 
Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, 
Kansa.s, and California. Negroes also ap¬ 
peared in the Republican delegations of 
three other non-.southern states, Delaware, 
Maryland, and Washington, and in the 
Democratic delegations of three other non¬ 
southern stales, Wisconsin, Iowa, and Col¬ 
orado.® 

Most of the Negroes were district dele¬ 
gates from districts with large Negro jK)pu- 

• These data have been compiled mainly from ilie 
items on Negro repre.sentaiion that are indexed in 
Presidential Nominating Politics in /yya, Init have 
been correlated with information on Negro partici¬ 
pation in both national convctilions of 1952 re¬ 
ported by Matthew Holden, Jr., for the Cooperative 
Research Project on Convention Delegations. Hol¬ 
den reported that lists of Negro tlelcgates were 
being maintained by the staff of the Republican 
national committee and at Taft headquarters during 
the Republican convention, bitt he wa.s utiuble to 
find any organized listing of Negro delegates at the 
Democratic convention. The Democratic delegations 
from Massachusetts, New York, and Pennsylvania 
each apparently included several Negroes, but the 
precise number was not available; in preparing the 
figures given in the present text estimates were made 
by the staff of the Brookings Institution. 
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J t „ lart-p loss. William L. Dawson represented the 
httions; very few were ‘’'^'^8a'“ 8 ' 95 „hi,e Adam Clayton 

The Kansas delegations of both parties, cmug twentyWoml 

however, each ineinded a Negro delegate ^ f 

“‘■j“hf /a't'teriro? N^ro %“rtkipation in Dawson had an office at convention head- 
,05s siiggestal that both parties an<l sev- quarters as vice chairman of the Democratic 
era! of the cutididstes were showing a/i national cowmittee, but took the position 
increasing interest in the Negro vote. Val- that it u’as unnecessary to provide for any 
ores J. Washington of Chicago's first con- caucusing or coordination on the part of 
gressional district was active as the director Negro delegates.'^ Dawson himself served on 
of the "Division of Minorities" of the Re- the pJ:itform committee, where he was one 
publican national committee and was Iiini- of the moderates favoring compromise in 
self a delegate from his home district. John the drafting of a civil rights plank. Powell 
O. Pegg, a Negro alternate delegate from was in charge of the Negro section of the 
Cincinnati, was at work at Taft headquar- Harriman headquarters, the only well- 
ters with a substantial and active staff; every staffed unit of its kind at the Democratic 
Negro Republican delegate was undoubt- convention. 

edly canvas.sed on behalf of the Taft cause. Most of the Negro delegates at the Demo- 
With some difficulty, it was possible to as- cratic convention were well integrated into 
certain that the same function was being their respective delegations and the liberal 
performed at Ei.senhower headquarters by and labor organizations with which they 
Prentice Townsend of Topeka, Kansas, a were associated. A racial bloc as such did 
Negro vice chairman of the Kansas state not emerge. Apparently no Negro caucus 
central committee. was ever held, and the nearest thing to it 

Most of the Negro delegates at the Re- was a purely social gathering on Sunday, 
publican convention were undoubtedly for July 20, to which the leading southern can- 
Taft. Those who were for Eisenhower were didate. Senator Richard Russell, sent a rep- 
more actively interested in civil rights leg- rc.sentative bearing a ham and a turkey.”* 
islation than those who supported Taft, Inner strains within the parties were re¬ 
but there was no conflict on the issue when vealed by oddities of convention behavior, 
the platform was brought before the con- At the Republican convention, the blessings 
vention for approval. The motion to ap- of Heaven were invoked by no less than 
prove the platform was seconded by Harold two Negro ministers and seconding speeches 
C. Burton, a Harlem delegate who had by Negro delegates were arranged for both 
switched to Taft at the beginning of the the 'I’aft and Eisenhower nominations. At 


convention, but switched back again to 
Eisenhower on the following day in a dele¬ 
gation meetitig presided over by Dewey.® 
Both of the Negro members of the Eighty- 
second Congress were present as delegates at 
the Democratic national convention of 

’A policy decision to include a Negro delegate 
was taken at a Kansas state Republican meeting on 
Kansas Day, January 30, 1952. Those responsible 
for slate-making in the Democratic party presum¬ 
ably decided that they could do no less in a slate 
with 80 much early history involving race relations. 
See David, Moos, and Goldman, op. cit,, Vol. 4, 
pp. 310-11,314,317,323,326. 

*Ibid., Vol. 2, p. 164: RNC, Proceedings, 1952, 
p. 3 * 4 - 


the Democratic convention, no Negro min¬ 
ister officiated and no seconding speeches 
were made by Negroes. Yet the effort to 
draft a civil rights plank that would retain 
the Negro vote or at least avoid affronting 
it was a major objective at the Democratic 
convention, one that the party managers 
pursued with some success under great dif¬ 
ficulties. 

Negro voters were underrepresented at 
the party conventions of both parties in 
1952, insofar as the arithmetic of propor- 

* Holden ms. reports, previously cited. 

"Ibid. 
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tionate representation is relevant. In most 
northern industrial states, however, they 
were probably closer to full representation 
at the conventions than they were in the 
state legislatures or in Congress. But even 
token representation can have an impor¬ 
tance all its own. Little research would be 
needed to support the conclusion that the 
addition of even one Negro to a previously 
all-white delegation may profoundly change 
its behavior on civil rights. 

Religious and Ethnic Group 
Representation 

The Tuttle study of the delegates 

was successful in obtaining a considerable 
amount of information about the religious 
affiliations of the delegates.'^ Protestants 
made uj) the largest jierccntage for both 
conventions. The Democratic convention 
had the greater number of Catholics and 
Jews; this accorded with their most usual 
party afhliattons in 1948 and earlier years. 
It can be inferred from the figures that Irish, 

"See Appendix G. 
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Italian, Polish, and other ethnic groups 
predominantly of the Catholic faith were 
represented mainly at the Democratic con¬ 
vention. The major divisions, in percent¬ 
ages of total delegates, were as follows: 


Religious Affiliation 

Democratic 

Delegates 

Republican 

Delegates 

Catholic 

27 - 5 % 

6.1% 

Jewish 

2.1 

0.7 

Protestant 

63.8 

87.1 

Other 

2.0 

2.6 

No Formal Affiliation 

4.6 

3-5 


I 00.0 

1 00.0 


Among the Protestant delegates tliere was 
a difference between the parties in projior- 
tionate denominational affiliations, as in¬ 
dicated in 'I'able 14.2.Among the larger 
denominatioirs, as the third column of 
Table 14.2 indicates, those that are usually 

” Among the denominations ordinarily referred to 
as Protestant, there are a number in which some 
of the members occasionally object to the usage. In 
the context of the present discussion, it is believed 
that using the designation “l*rotestant" for such 
denominations will not be seriously misleading. 


Table 14.2. Denominational Affii.iations of Protestant Delegates, 1948® 


Denomination 

Democratic 

Delegates, 

Per Cent 

Republican 

Delegates, 

Per Cent 

Ratio, 
(R) to (D) 

Christian Science 

0.4% 

i 

j 

4-3 

Congregational 

3-2 

8.7 

2.7 

Protestant^* 

3-7 

8.5 

2.1 

Presbyterian 

9-2 

17.0 

1.8 

Christian 

2.5 

4-4 

1.8 

Episcopal 

11.2 

17.2 

1-5 

Unitarian 

0-9 

»-3 

*•4 

Methodist 

18.1 

1G.8 

0.9 

Lutheran 

3-4 

30 

0.9 

Baptist 

91 

7.0 

0.8 

Mormon 

2.1 

*•5 

0.7 

Total Protestant 

63.8 

87.1 

1.4 


•See Appendix G. 

Not elsewhere classified. 
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associated with relatively higher social and Democratic Republican 

economic status had a higher proportion of Education Reported Delegates Delegates 


delegates at the Republican convention 
This was in accord with known diffeicnccs 
in the social and economic compositions of 
the party followings at the time. 

Afosl religious and ethnic groups are lep- 
rescniecl to some degree in both ])arty con¬ 
ventions, but there is much variation in 
practice from state to state, as the 19/52 
study of delegate selection discovcied. In 
competitive two-party states wliere these mi¬ 
norities are consjticuous in all forms of po¬ 
litical activity, such as AfassacJiusetts, the 
delegations of both parties are likely to 
sliow the efiecis of the tradition of the bal¬ 
anced ticket. In states where one party is 
dominant, the delegations of the dominant 
party rarely include much representation of 
minority groups. In states with presidential 
primaries, some types of primary foster bal¬ 
anced tickets while others militate against 
them. Ticket balancing is difficult where un- 
pletlged district delegates run separately in 
their own districts. VVhcrc delegation slates 
are made up on a state-wide basis, there is 
more incentive and more opportunity to 
provide re[>resenration for all politically im¬ 
portant groups. 

Educational Status 

The educational status of the delegates of 
1918 is indicated by the tabulation in the 
next column, in percentages based on an 
average of results obtained in the Braucher 
and Tuttle studies.^' 

These figures suggest that delegates are 
an exceptionally well-educated group, even 
if some allowance is made for possible up- 
wanl bias in the data because of the greater 
tendency of educated persons to respond to 
(piestionnaires. Over half of the delegates of 
19.18 were college graduates and over one 
third had received one or more years of post¬ 
graduate education—in most cases probably 
in law schools, in view of the high propor¬ 
tion who were lawyers. The differences be- 

**Sec Appendix G. 


college and Postgraduate 


IVaining 

34 - 3 % 

34 0% 

Completed College Only 

21.9 

24 5 

Attended (.iolJegc With- 

out FiiiLshing 

21 .8 

23.1 


y8.o 

81.6 

Completed High School 

Only 

1/ .4 


Attended High School 

Without Finishing 

5-3 

3-9 


16.7 

15-2 

Elementary Schooling 

Only 

5*3 

3-2 


tween the parties were remarkably small, 
considering the generally higher social and 
economic status of the Republican party.'"* 

The age distribution of the delegates of 
1948 should be borne in mind in appraising 
their educational attainments. The years 
following World War I were a time of great 
change in the educational opportunities 
available to young people in the United 
States. Delegates who were 55 years old or 
older in 1948 were over 23 in 191O, and most 
of them by that time had finished their 
formal education. These made up about 41 
per cent of the Republican delegates and 
35 per cent of the Democratic. The dele¬ 
gates who were under 50 years of age in 
1948 would have been much more influ¬ 
enced by the great expansion in high school 
and college education that occurred in the 
1920’s. 

By 1948 the conventions were beginning 
to reflect rather fully tliis democratization 
of higher education in the United States. 

^^The educational status of the delegates of 1948 
was apparently a little higher than that of the 
state governors in office between 1930 and 1940, 23 
per cent of whom had not gone farther than high 
scltool, and not much below that of United States 
Representatives in office in 1941’1943, 12 per cent 
of whom had not gone beyond high school. See 
Donald R. Matthews, The Social Background of 
Political Decision-Makers (1954)* pp. 29, 63. 
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This was doubtless even more true in 1952 
and 1956. A significant change has occurred 
since as recently as the conventions of 1940 
and J914* 

Income Levels 

Informal ion concerning the income levels 
of the delegates to the 1948 conventions is 
available from the Tuttle study.^» The re- 
ported percentage distributions bv income 
levels are shown in the tabulation below. 


K( ported Annual 
Income 

Democratic 

Delegates 

Republican 

Delegates 

$50,000 or more 

4 - 0 % 

9 - 4 % 

23,000-49,999 

8.1 

11-3 

10,000-24,999 

37-7 

V -3 

3,oo(j- 9,999 

29.0 

3 ^ -7 

:^,500- 4,999 

11,9 

10.0 

Under 3,500 

1 

[ 

i 

fi -3 


100.0 

100.0 


The 1918 conventions of both parties 
wcie drawn much more from the upper- 
income levels of the population than from 
the lower. In both conventions there was a 
heavy concentration around the $10,000 
level. The Democratic median income was 
$10,150; the Republican, $10,900.^** It is 

“See Appendix G. 

“ In appraising these figures, the levels of prices 
and incomes prevailing in 1948 should be recalled. 
I'eri years later an income level around $15,000 a 
year would have been required to maintain the 
y>cial and economic status attached in general to 
incomes between $10,000 and $11,000 in 1948. Be¬ 
tween 1946 and 1956, for example, the lower-in¬ 
come limit of the upper 5 per cent of all con¬ 
sumer units went up from $9,180 to $13,490, an 
increase of 47 per cent. Average family incomes for 
all families rose from $4,130 in 1947 to $6,130 in 
Mis?* again a rise of nearly 50 per cent in a ten- 
year period during which there was little change 
in itie shape of the income curve. In 1947, 2 million 
families and unattached individuals were receiving 
incomes of $10,000 or more; in 1957, 2.2 million 
were receiving incomes of $15,000 or more. See 
p. S. Department of Commerce, Income Distribution 
in the United States (1953), p. 81; Selma F. Gold¬ 
smith, “Size Distribution of Family Income," Surx/ey 


impressive to discover tliat nearly 10 per 
cent of the Republican delegates who re¬ 
sponded had incomes of $50,000 a year or 
more, and it is surprising to learn that the 
proportion of such delegates among the 
Democrats was as liigli as q per cent. The 
difl’eicnces between the two parties in their 
conventions, moreover, while in at cord with 
tlie greater average incomes of Republican 
voters, were not sufficiently great to give 
exjjression in any clear fasliion to the aver¬ 
age differences in income levels between the 
parties in the electorate. Survey data for 
1948 indicated that voters in the income 
groups under $3,000 were voting Derno- 
cvAUc two to one, while those above $5,otKi 
voted Republican two to one. I’he hreak- 
even point between the parties was apj)ar- 
ently around $1,000.^^ 

The income data for the delegates to the 
1948 conventions can also be compared l>y 
regions. 


Median Income of Delegates 


Region 

Democratic 

Republican 

Northeast 

$12,700 

$17,750 

Middle West 

8 , 3 r)<' 

J1 . 35 f> 

South 

12,100 

8,750 

West 

I0,600 

9.750 

Forty-eight States 

10,150 

10,900 

In one-party states and areas, 

. it can be 


siij)pf3sed that prosperous individuals tend 
to congregate in tlic dominant party; and 
this may account for the higher Democratic 


of Current Business, Vol. 38 (April 1958), j>p. 10-19, 
'Fables 1, 2, and 10. 

I'he occupational data presented later in the 
chapter indicate that relatively few convention dele¬ 
gates are dependent upon fixed-salary arrangements 
beyond their own control. Most of them are mem¬ 
bers of the independent professional and etitre- 
preneurial classes that arc least subject to the re¬ 
tarding effects of fixed-salary arrangements in a time 
of inflation and of growth in total national produc¬ 
tion. Hence it can be expected that the median in¬ 
come of delegates to the conventions of i960 will be 
above $15,000. 

” Angus Ciampbell, Gerald Gurin, and Warren E. 
Miller, The Voter Decides (1954), pp. 72-73. 




„ XME POUT,OS OP NATIONAL PA„TV CONVENTIONS 

” . , ,L. SnuA The income I.ouhiana were studded will, name, „( 

income figure for the S hvnoth- wealthy individuals. 

data for 19.18 delegates support this hypotn »e , 

esh when regrouped in terms of the .ip- 

p:,rcnt puriy alignments uF the respective Expense as a Factor in 

states in ptesidvniial politics, as indicated Delegate Selection 

by the t.ibuhiuon below ® 


Median Income of Delegates 
Slate Alignment Democratic Republican 


Democratic J i o, 1 06 J 9,835 

Competitive i o, 040 11 , 365 

Republican 8,000 1 1 ,950 

Precise information hasS not become avail¬ 
able about the income levels of the dele¬ 
gates of 1952 and 1950, but most of the 
clues for 1952 suggest that there may have 
been some widening in the difference of 
average income between Republican and 
Democratic delegations outside the South. 
In New Jersey, for example, the ini])ression 
was gained that most of the Democratic 
delegates were in the $5,000 to $10,000 in¬ 
come brackets, while at least three fourths 
of the Republican delegates were in the 
over-$ 10,000 income group,^^ In the south¬ 
ern states it is probable that average in¬ 
comes continued to be higher in the Demo¬ 
cratic delegations than in the Republican, 
but persons of ample means were found on 
most of the southern delegations of both 
parties. The Kentucky Republican delega¬ 
tion, for example, was reputed to include 
at least four millionaires, while the Ar¬ 
kansas Democratic delegation was referred 
to as including “only two.""® Delegations of 
both parties from Texas, Oklahoma, and 

“The classification of states by party alignment 
is the same as that used elsewhere in this book; in 
general, states that voted for the same party no 
more than five times in the presidential elections 
of each period (1896-1924 and 1928-1956) are classi¬ 
fied as competitive; those voting one way six times 
or more are classified as aligned with the party for 
which they voted predominantly. See Chapter 16, 
Table 16.6. and Appendix A, Table 4. 

“David, Moos, and Goldman, op, cit,, Vol. 2, pp. 
199, 207. 

Vol. 3, pp. 151, 257. 


The privilege of taking part in a national 
convention is an expensive one for most 
delegates. The normal supposition is that 
the delegate will pay any personal expenses 
that may be involved in his selection, will 
pay his transportation and living expenses, 
and will contribute if necCASsary to a fund 
for maintaining a delegation hcadtjnatters 
at the convention. In 1952 many deh^gates 
wTre accompanied by their wives or other 
members of their family, further increasing 
the expense involved. 

In mt)st parts of the country in 1952 it no 
longer seemed to be the custom to recpiirc 
ASjietific large contributions to party treas¬ 
uries as a (ondition for being a delegate.^’ 
When $ 1 oo-a-plale fund-raising dinners 
were held in a state during the preconven¬ 
tion campaigns, however, it .seemed to be 
generally assumed that delegates would at¬ 
tend. Similar contributions may have been 
made by most delegates as a matter of the 
party loyalty that is considered routine for 
prominent party members. Delegates elected 
in primaries were occasionally required 

” In New Jersey Republican circleAS, for example, 
former unwritten rule” that delegates at large 
make a political contribution of $i,(X)0 was no 
longer in effect. {Ibid., Vol. 2, p. 199.) But in In¬ 
diana would-be Republican delegates in 1952 were 
required to pay a f5(x) assessment in advance of 
their selection; complaints were made that this was 
a change in the rules, and that in former years it 
had not been necessary to pay the assessment in 
advance. {Ibid., Vol. 4, pp. 82-83.) This was the 
largest mandatory asscASsment of which evidence was 
found in surveying delegation selection in 1952. 
Democratic party rules in Indiana did not provide 
for as large an assessment as the Republican, but 
delegates were aASsessed $200 for the state central 
committee and alternates $100. {Ibid., Vol. 4, p. 90.) 
Another relatively high assessment was found in 
Iowa, where Democratic delegates were assessed $150 
and alternates $75 for “headquarters expense” at 
Chicago. It was thought that a desire to secure 
funds for the party treasury was a factor in that 
state in sending an oversize Democratic delegation. 
{Ibid., Vol. 4, p. 209.) 
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to pay filing lees.®* They also usually met 
their own campaign expenses, if any; and 
tf)ose selected by party processes usually had 
comparable expenses for attendance at stale 
party conventions and other meetings. 

Tlie average personal expense involved 
in serving as a delegate in 1952 was proba¬ 
bly between .|2oo and .f 500 for most of the 
delegates. Transportation expense to Chi¬ 
cago was of course heavy from the western 
states and greatest of all from Alaska, Ha¬ 
waii, and Puerto Rico. Living expenses for 
the week at the convention city probably 
ranged between II50 and $100 for most dele¬ 
gates unaccompanied by members of their 
families.®® 

Various arrangements were made in some 
states to assist delegates in meeting their 
travel exjtenses. North Dakota provided by 
law for reimbursing such expenses from 
{)ublic funds up to a Hat rate of $200, with 
the result that jtersonai ability to pay was 
not as important in delegate selection there 
as elsewhere.®* In Wisconsin the Republi¬ 
can parly headquarters for the state con¬ 
tinued a custom of offering each delegate 
1 100 to help defray his expenses.*® In the 
California Kefauver delegation the chair¬ 
man and his alternate were “provided funds 
by the treasurer of the northern California 
Kefauver campaign committee,” and the 
vice chairman was a paid employee of the 

”ln West Virginia filing fees were Jao for dele¬ 
gate at large, $10 for district delegates and alternate 
delegates at large, and $5 for alternate district dele¬ 
gate. {Ibid., Vol. 2, p. 295.) In Alabama, where the 
amounts went into the party treasury, the filing fees 
ranged from $50 to $5. (Ibid., Vol. 3, p. 198.)' 

“These were contemporary estimates. With the 
progress of inflation in hotel and restaurant charges, 
the lower items will doubtless seem outdated to any 
pperienced traveler. The expense estimate for serv¬ 
ing as a delegate from Hawaii in 1952 was placed 
at a minimum of $700, seemingly a low estimate. 
(Ibid., Vol. 5, pp. 274, 280.) Estimates of around 
? 5 no came from several western slates. (Ibid., Vol. 5, 
pp. 16, 21, 49, 241.) For Democrats from New York 
the figure was placed at “JSOO to $ 500 .” (Ibid., Vol. 
a, p. 163.) Would-be Democratic delegates in Itlaho 
were required to post a $1,500 performance bond 
before being considered. (Ibid., Vol. 5, p. 37.) 

“ Ibid., Vol. 4, pp. 245, 247. 

Vol. 4, p. 140. Most of the delegates ac¬ 
cepted the money in 1952, but one or two Warren 
delegates did not. 
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delegation.®® A few other state or local party 
organizations were reported as providing 
financial assistance.®® It was reported from 
New Mexico that the convention expenses 
of the Democratic state chairman have usu¬ 
ally been paid in ihe past from parly funds, 
but in 1952 the chairman refused this assist¬ 
ance.®® 

Some of the labor union officials w'ho 
served on delegations were probably able to 
obtain assistance from their unions or from 
union members; indicitions to this elfed 
were reported for the New Jersey, Michi¬ 
gan, and California Democratic delega¬ 
tions.®® The practice of taking up a collec¬ 
tion to help finance the travel of a repre¬ 
sentative to a national meeting is a long¬ 
standing custom in some local unions; some¬ 
thing of this sort seems to have occurred in 
Michigan.®® Some of the government offi¬ 
cials, businessmen, and labor leaders who 
served on delegations may have had other 
business to transact in Chicago, in which 
case presumably at least a part of their 
travel expense could have been charged to 
public, corporate, or union funds without 
infringing the regulations of the Internal 
Revenue Bureau or any statute. A few dele¬ 
gates were newspaper proprietors or editors 

"Ibid., Vol. 5, p. 241. 

"Ibid., Vol. 2, pp. no, 171-72, 199: Vol. 3, p. no. 

“/bjd.,Vol. 5.p. 134. 

"Ibid., Vol. 2, p. 208; Vol. 4, p. 61: Vol. 5, p. 241. 

"The extent to which a labor union, local or na¬ 
tional, can legally use its regular funds to finance 
the travel expenses of a delegate to a national 
political convention is a subject on which legal 
authorities can sharply disagree. According to a 
publication by the Republican National Committee, 
"It is unlawtul for any . . . corporation, or any 
labor organization, to make a contribution or ex¬ 
penditure in connection with aity election to any 
convention or caucus held to select candidates for 
such office.” (Quoted in Paul P. Van Riper, Hand¬ 
book of Practical Politics, 1952, p. 81.) But when 
labor unions have deliberately violated the statutes 
in question in an effort to secure court rulings on 
the constitutionality of the provisions and tlie 
extent of their effectiveness, the courts have usually 
refused to take punitive action. See Joseph Tanen- 
haus, "Organized Labor’s Political Spending: The 
Law and Its Consequences,” Journal of Politics, 
Vol. 16 (Aug. 1954), pp. 44i-7i> notably at pp. 459- 
61. See also "Labor Political Activity Challenged," 
Congressional Quarterly Weekly Report, June 27, 
>958. PP- 824-825. 
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and filed dispatches from the conventions; 

prrsumnhly their expenses were paid, 

W'hrt!icr cx]tenses could pTup- 

criy he paid out of candidate campaign 
iuiuls was a sensitive issue throughout the 

preconvcinion cninpaigns of The 

greatest furor arose about the end of May 
when it was announced that Republican 
delegates from all parts of the country were 
being invited to visit Genend Eisenhower 
at New Y<n'k, Abilene, or Denver before the 
convention, presumably with their expenses 
paid. David S. Ingalls of the Taft carnjKiign 
organization was quoted as saying that the 
|)lan “comes j)retty close to . . . bribery and 
is only one example of the money poured 
by Wall Street into the Eisenhower cam¬ 
paign.“ Wesley Roberts of the Eisenhower 
campaign organization called the Ingalls 
statement a “false and vicious charge/' and 
went to to say: 

'Ehc Eiseiihowcr national headquarters is not 
paying any delegates* expenses. Many delegates 
nave exi>resscd a desire to meet with Gcii. Eisen¬ 
hower and they have been invited to meet with 
him. In accordance with usual custom, their ex¬ 
penses will be paid either by themselves or by 
local committees, clubs or individuals.•*- 

Another allegation, given wide publicity 
in the. syndicated column of Drew Pearson, 
was that several members of the California 
Kefauver delegation had been ollcrcd free 
tickets to Chicago if they would swdtch 
their votes to Senator Robert S. Kerr after 
the first ballot. The charges were made with 
varying degrees of circumstantiality by Pear- 

“ In 1956 there was little occasion for the issue 
to arise on the Republican side. On the Demo¬ 
cratic, the ITarriman campaign was suspected of 
extending tinaiicial assistance 10 some of the dele¬ 
gates. Rumors to this effect were denied at the 
roiiveiuion. (A'C7i'.s7i'cc/c, Aiig. 26, 1956, p. 11.) 

“ riie quotations are from an Associated Press 
story ill the IVashifigHon Post, May 31 , 1952 , a pro- 
hiseiihowcr newspaper. 

Ingalls had also asked whether former Governor 
Oeorge T. jMickelson of South Dakota had paid his 
own way to Paris, France, to see General Ei.scn- 
hower. Mickclson was reported as saying, when 
asked, that the bill had been paid by the National 
F.isenhower Committee, but that he had also spent 

of his own money, Mickelson headed the de¬ 
feated slate of Eisenhower delegates in South Da¬ 
kota. 


son and by Kefauver managers in Cafiforni. 
and Chicago, and were instantly daheil k 
Senator Kcrr.®^ A day or two later Ken K 
sued a similar denial of having p.pd ihp 
travel expenses of a Wyoming rfe/egaio.' 
The money problem was undoubtedly acute 
for several of the Kefauver delegates from 
California. The slate had been put together 
with some difficulty, for under CaJiloniia 
law it was presumed to be necessary to have 
a complete slate of seventy-six would-be 
delegates in order to get on the ballot at 
all. Eleven or twelve members of the dele¬ 
gation, after being elected, failed to make 
the trip to Chicago and were reiilaced by 
alternates.’® 

Project reporters for the American Politi¬ 
cal Science Association found it difficult to 
obtain information on the extent to which 
delegates received financial assistance. One, 
who resides in a Mountain state, com¬ 
mented as follows: 

'I'liis is an important point. I am convintet! it 
is an area where delegates can be picked tip - 
not in [state name] alone. .Some delegates would 
refuse any help on their expenses—-others do not 
find the obligation galling. But I could not say 
who receives and who doesn’t. Wlicn I check 
politicians on the point tliey give a knowing look 
and proceed to the next cjuestion. If I were a 
candidate or his manager and had the money 
and few scruples, I should certainly investigate 
tliis area very thoroughly before accepting the 
thesis that all delegates want to pay their own 
way and remain independent. 

Nevertheless, in many instances project 
reporters did obtain positive statements 
from reliable sources that all members of a 
specific delegation were paying their own 
expenses. They frequently commented on 
the number of delegates who appeared well 
able to bear the burden without undue 
hardship. Even a cynic may conclude that, 
under the suspicious scrutiny with which 
delegates and candidates were confronting 

"Signed story by James A. Hagcrty, New York 
Times, July i6, 195a; Drew Pearson column, Wa.c/i- 
ington Post, July 16, 1952: United Press story from 
Los Angeles, Washington Post, July 17, 1952. 

" Washington Post, July 19, 1952. 

“David, Moos, and Goldman, op. cit., Vol. 5, 
pp. 237, 238. 241, 
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each other in 1952, the delegates who com¬ 
promised themselves by accepting assistance 
cannot have been very numerous. 

A more important point is the obvious 
influence of the cost in favoring the selec¬ 
tion of well-to-do delegates. Only persons 
with substantial means could serve as dele¬ 
gates from Hawaii or Puerto Rico; this was 
openly recognized in the selection process 
by both j)arties in those areas.®” Elsewhere 
if was frequently referred to as limiting se¬ 
lection. It seemed to be important for both 
political parties in most of the western 
states. It was a problem in making up Dem¬ 
ocratic delegations even in states as close 
to the convention city as Michigan and 
IV'isconsin, in view of the unusually strong 
desire in those states to include working- 
class representatives on the delegations.®’’ 

Occupations and Connections 
with Interest Croups 

The occupations of the delegates are of 
interest both for what they reveal directly 
and for what they suggest concerning re¬ 
lations w'ith economic-interest groups of 
political importance. 

Occupations of the Delegates 

The occupations of the delegates of ig-fS, 
according to the Tuttle study (see Appendix 

"Ibid., Vol. 2, pp. 346, 351; Vol. 5, p. 274. 

“The selection of Los Angeles as the Democratic 
convention city for i960 immediately created prob¬ 
lems for party leaders who wished to guard against 
scandal in the financing of delegate travel expense, 
as well as for the would-be delegates facing the 
prospect of an expensive trip. Solutions were sought 
through some form of party policing of the situa¬ 
tion, with apparently no consideration for the pos¬ 
sibility that the problem could be brought under 
federal le^slative control. See William S. White, 

‘ Democratic Convention Warning: Party to Guard 
Against Tainted Money Aiding Delegates on Long 
Trip." (Washington, D.C.) Evening Star, March 4, 
"J.'ig. 

Appropriate amendments of the Federal Corrupt 
Practices Act and some federal government con¬ 
tribution to the travel expenses of the delegates 
were suggested by the present writers in concluding a 
previous study. (David, Moos, and Goldman, op. cit., 
Vol.i.p. 245.) 
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G), were reported as shown in Table 14.3. 
The most noteworthy features revealed by 
the table are the concentrations of lawyers 
and businessmen, the large number in other 
middle-class occupations, and the generally 
close similarity of the occupational distribu¬ 
tions in the two parties. The Republicans 
had more bankers and manufacturers, the 
Democrats more contractors and merchants, 
as might have been expected, but the main 
categories suggesting important interparty 
differences were those ffir public officials 
and labor union representatives. Roth dif¬ 
ferences are confirmed bv data from other 
sources and for other years. 

Democrats holding high public office in 
federal, state, and local government .seem 
to appear as convention delegates much 
more frecpiently than their Republican 
counterpart.s, even when allowance is made 
for being in office or out of office.'*'* Labor 
tinion officials have served only rarely as 
delegates to Republican conventions in re¬ 
cent years, but have made up a substantial 
percentage of the Democratic delegates. 

The miscellany of occupations found 
among the delegates is a striking feature of 
any report on the subject, but also is con- 
fu.sing in terms of the representation of eco¬ 
nomic-interest groups. The representation 
problem for agriculture, business and indus¬ 
try, and organized labor is discussed in later 
subsections; here it may be noted, however, 
that the occupational connections of the 
delegates need also to be interpreted against 
the background of their party activities and 
offices. 

Four fifths of the respondents to the Tut¬ 
tle study of the 1948 delegates indicated that 

"Specific tabulations based on convention records 
appear later in this chapter for governois, .senators, 
and representatives in Congress, with .some addi¬ 
tional information for other categories t)f officials. 
For governors, see also Chapter 5, Taole 5.2. An 
independent tabulation made by U. S. News ^ World 
Report of data from the 19.’)2 study for the Ameri¬ 
can Political Science As.sociation found 123 federal 
officials at the Democratic convention, 46 at the 
Republican; 215 state officials at the Democratic 
convention, 130 at the Republican; and 273 local 
government officials at tlie Democratic convention, 
111 at the Republican. (U. S. News if World Re¬ 
port, Feb. 3,1956. p. 31.) 
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they regularly attended stale and county 
party organization meetings. At least three 
fifths either were or had been county or¬ 
ganization officers: nearly one half were or 
had been state parly officers. Most delegates, 
in other words, are active party workers 


devotes much of his time and energy to pol¬ 
itics as an engrossing side line, but looks to 
some other occupation for his principal 
sources of income, and frequently contrib¬ 
utes his own money while doing party work. 
Individuals of this type in the upx>er levels 


Table 14.3. Occupational Distribuiion of 1948 National Convention Delegates'* 

(in per cent) 


Democratic Republican 

Occupations Delegates Delegates 


Public Officials 

5 - 3 % 

2.8% 

Lawyers and Judges 

35-4 

‘^6.0 

Publishers and Editors 

3-8 

3-6 

Other Professional Occupations 

44 5 ) 

42.4 

Physicians 

2.3 

1-7 

Engineers 

1.2 

0.6 

Educators 

3-1 

2.1 

Others Not Classified 

3-0 

7-9 

Business Occupations 

11.6 

12.3 

Bankers 

1-9 

2.3 

Contractors 

1.6 

0.2 

Manufacturers-Owners 

6.6 

10.2 

Merchants and Dealers 

6.2 

3.8 

Real Estate and Insurance 

7-1 

8.8 


234 

25.8 

Fanners and Ranchers 

6.6 

7-5 

Labor Union Representatives 

2.1 

0.2 

Homenvakers 

3-3 

4.1 

Retired Persons 

0.3 

I . I 

All Others 

6.0 

6.6 


100.0 

100.0 


■ See Appendix G. 


who frequently hold party office at about 
the rank of county chairman or state com¬ 
mittee member. Few of these party offices 
pay salaries. The key to the occupations 
from wdiich the delegates come is that in 
the main they are occupations that do not 
prevent party activity and officeholding. 

In 1952, as in 1948, the typical delegate 
appeared to be the kind of individual who 


of state and local politics, even when con¬ 
sidered party professionals, are drawn pre¬ 
dominantly from among the proprietary, 
self-employed, and non-employed classes in 
the population. Occupations in which an 
interest in politics may be occupationally 
helpful are liberally represented; but it 
would be even more true to say that other 
occupations in which an active interest in 
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partisan politics is frowned upon are under- 
rei)rescnted.-*® 

Lawyers have their own special affinity 
for politics, and there should be no surprise 
in the fact that probably one third or more 
of the delegates of recent years were law¬ 
yers.^' ISut lawyers, doctors, dentists, mor¬ 
ticians, real estate agents, insurance agents, 
automobile dealers, merchants generally, 
owner-managers of small manufacturing en¬ 
terprises, and the wives of all such persons 
have special opportunities for political par- 
tit ipation—opportunities that are not as 

®*For party officeholders, the question of when 
politics ceases to be an avocation and becomes a 
vocation is not easily answered. In any situation 
where competition between the parties is keen, a 
party chairmanship is likely to become a strenuous 
full-time activity during any campaign period, 
while also involving considerable amounts of work 
the year around. Incumbents of such posts come 
to be considered party professionals, even when 
they draw no direct pay. The sources of indirect 
remuneration are highly variable from one situa¬ 
tion to another. The most common types of benefit 
probably consist of access to information that may 
be useful, a generalized improvement in career 
prospects and money-making opportunities, and 
various immediate rewards in the form of political 
jjower and prestige. 

The extent to which the tangibles and intangibles 
provide an economic balance for the time and 
energy of party workers is a subject on which much 
more work would be needed to support generaliza¬ 
tions. What is most clear is that the tangible out- 
lay.s of active party service can be identified much 
more easily than any system of financially compar¬ 
able tangible rewards. Gossip in knowledgeable 
qnaitcrs frequently holds, for example, that an 
active national committee member will have to 
spend at least $5,000 a year oi his or her own money. 
State chairmen, and county chairmen in urban 
counties, arc more likely to be provided with paid 
staff and other facilities, but most of the 3,000 
county chairmen in each party probably provide 
their own facilities. An increasing number of state 
and county party chairmen have been placed on a 
salaried basis in recent years—the .salaries being 
paid from funds raised for party activities—but 
there is no indication that this has happened for the 
other members of state and national party com¬ 
mit tees. 

/“One study of state legislatures in thirteen re¬ 
gionally distributed states found that 28 per cent 
of the members were lawyers. In a recent Congress, 
the percentages were 57 per cent in the Senate and 
56 per cent in the House of Representatives. Among 
the high-prestige occupations, the law seems to pro¬ 
vide the greatest opportunities for a political career 
aiul the lowest occupational risk in entering it. See 
Donald R. Matthews, op, cit., pp. 30-32; Joseph A. 
Schlesinger, “Lawyers and American Politics: A 
Clarified View,** Midwest Journal of Political Sci¬ 
ence, Vol. 1 (May 1957), pp. 26-39. 


readily open to those who are employed for 
wages or salaries in the middle ranks of busi¬ 
ness, industry, education, and the public 
scrvice.^^ The men and women who arrive 
at the conventions as delegates undoubtedly 
act to some extent as representatives ot their 
own occv\]yaiional h^verests, V>v^t those who 
are active party workers arc also used to 
thinking in terms of constituencies that in¬ 
clude many specialized groups as well as 
the entire mass of party voters. 

Representation of Agriculture 

In igiS, according to the Tuttle study, 
about one delegate in six claimed member¬ 
ship in the “Farm Bureau” although only 
about one delegate in fifteen was a farmer 
or rancher—apparently a sign of the joining 
proclivities of political activists in regions 
where agriculture was important.^^ 

The 1952 study of delegate selection 
found a scattering of farmer delegates that 
may have aggregated 4 or 5 per cent of the 
convention membership of that year. Ap¬ 
proximately twenty-six of the Democratic 
delegations and twenty-three of the Repub¬ 
lican included one or more delegates who 
called themselves farmers. Relatively few 
who were reported as “farmers” were de¬ 
pendent on agriculture as their primary 
source of livelihood; often they derived 
much or most of their income from other 
sources. 

"I'he reports of 1952 included only a few 
references to farmer delegates who had 
filled posts of leadersliip in the national 
farm organizations.^-* No evidence was 

The general problem is discussed by Andrew 
Hacker in Politics and the Corporation (“Occa¬ 
sional Papcr“ published in 1958 by I he Fund for 
the Republic). 

"“Farm Bureau’* was the only agricuhural item 
in a check list of diverse types of organ i/a tion as 
carried in the questionnaire. Those claiming mem¬ 
bership in the “Farm Bureau" included many office¬ 
holders, party officials, lawyers, homemakers, retired 
persons, and persons reporting dual occupations. 

"The Iowa Republican delegation included four 
well-to-do farmers, one of whom, Harold McKinley, 
was chairman of the Republican Farm Council. The 
South Dakota Republican delegation included two 
persons who were said to be prominent in the 
Farmers Union. The New Hampshire Republican 
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found of any concerted attempt by any 
leading farm organization to secure the 
election of its state and local leaders as 
delegates to cither national convention in 

There seem to be two reasons for this 
passive attitude toward the delegate selec¬ 
tion process. In the first place, the farm or¬ 
ganizations were iuttirested more in pro¬ 
grams than in candidates, and therefore 
tended to rely on the same lobbying tech¬ 
niques to which they were accustomed in 
dealing with legislatures, state and federal. 
The major farm organizations in 1952 
showed little interest in the nominations, 
l)ut they all were actively presenting views 
to the platform committees of both national 
conventions. In the second jdacc, nonparti¬ 
sanship has been the traditional policy of 
tlie farm organizations; and they apparently 
have not developed any special technitjue 
for dealing with nominating problems.*^ 

Representation 
of Business and Industry 

The Tuttle study found that in tg/jS the 
business occupations supplied the hugest 
occupational group other than lawyers, 
with little dilfcrence between the parties. It 
also found that per cent of the Demo¬ 
cratic delegates and 57 per cent of the Rc- 
jmblican were members of chambers of 
commerce—ligures showing some party dif¬ 
ference but even more similarity. 

The Republican party has been suspected 
so often of closer connections than the Dem¬ 
ocratic with the upper levels of the business 
community that it has seemed worth while 


<lelegation included one delegate who was a "rccog- 
ni/i'il leader in farm groups.” The New Mexico 
l)enu»craiic delegation included five farm owners, 
of whom one was an ntficial in a New Mexico agri¬ 
cultural organization. 'J'hc Georgia Democratic dele¬ 
gation included seven farmers, of whom four were 
members of agricultural organizations. (David, 
Moos, and Goldman, op. cit., Vol. 2, p. 38; Vol. 3, 
p. 110; Vol. 4, pp. 205, 268: and Vol, 5, p. 133.) 

** See Chapters 4 and 5. See also Wesley McCunc, 
“Farmers in Politics," Annals of the American Acad¬ 
emy of Political and Social Science, Vol. 319 (Sept. 
1958). pp. 4 >- 5 » 


to search furtlier for relevant quantitative 
evidence. The delegate lists of both party 
conventions of 1952 were therefore checked 
against the contemporary volumes of Who’s 
Who in Commerce and IndusUy (about 
32,500 listitigs) and Boor’s Register of Di¬ 
rectors and Executiucs (about 80,000 li.st- 
ings). Over 250 delegates were found who 
appeared iti one of the.se volumes or the 
other, usually in both. Those delegates weie 
distributed as follows: 


1952 Ddcf^atcs in Ma jor 
Bvisiness Direcloritrs 


Diariocratic Republican 


Region 

Num¬ 

ber 

Per 

Cent 

Num¬ 

ber 

Per 
Cen ( 

Northeast 


12% 

bo 

16% 

Middle West 

22 

5 

46 

12 

South 

'SO 

7 

11 

5 

West 

14 

5 

20 

9 

Non-State Areas 

4 

12 

2 

10 

Total 

121 

7 

139 

12 


The pattern shown by the tabulation for 
1952 is similar to that revealed in the re¬ 
gional tabulations of 1948 delegate income 
levels, except for the western region. For 
the Northeast and Middle West the propor¬ 
tion of outstanding busines.smen was mark¬ 
edly higher among the Republican dele¬ 
gations than the Democratic delegations. In 
the South the relationship was reversed, as 
might be expected in an area where the 
Democratic party is dominant. In the West 
in 1952 the difference between the parties 
paralleled that in the Northeast and Mid¬ 
dle West, unlike the income data for 1948.^® 

Important business interests have been 
involved in the nominating processes of 
both political parties for a long time. The 
delegate data are in accord with the com- 

" Tabulations of the kind just displayed could be 
made for 1956 and for years prior to 1952, and 
might throw some light on long-term trends in 
party realignment. In view of the cost and labor 
factors involved, this has not so far been done. 
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mon belief that the involvement has been 
greater in the Republican party in recent 
years, but the degree of influence within the 
l)cmocratic party seems still to be consider¬ 
able.""' 

Representation of Organized Labor 

I’lie Tuttle study of the J948 delegates 
carried a special question on labor union 
niembciship."^ I’he returns obtained are 
tabulated below, in percentages. 


Labor Union 
Menibfr.ship 

Democratic 

Delegates 

Republican 

Delegates 

Yes 

9 - 7 % 

2 - 7 % 

No 

9<^-3 

97-3 

CIO Affiliate 

2.8 

0.6 

AFL Affiliate 

5-3 

J -5 


As noted previously, 2.1 per cent of the 
Democratic delegates in 1948 reported their 
occupation as labor union representative, 
presumably occupied full time as such, 
whereas only 0.2 per cent of the Republican 
delegates so reported. (Table 14.3) In 1952 
the Democratic convention again showed 
substanlial direct representation of organ¬ 
ized labor, for on the basis of incomplete 
data it appears that more than 100 of the 
1,642 delegates, or 6.3 per cent, were elected 
union officials or professional union repre¬ 
sentatives. There may have been as many 
among the alternate delegates, but no sys¬ 
tematic effort was made to collect informa- 

See Chapters 4 and 5 . For a recent discussion of 
the role of businessmen in politics, see Robert F. 
Letihart and Karl Schriftgiesser, “Management in 
Politics/* Annals of the American Academy of Po¬ 
litical and Social Science, Vol. 319 (Sept. 1958), pp. 

The thesis that businessmen who wish to influence 
legislation must become active in nominating and 
electing politics, abandoning any policy of party 
neutrality, is argued effectively by Horace E. Shel¬ 
don in “Businessmen Must Get Into Politics,” Har¬ 
vard Business Review, Vol. 37 (March-April 1959), 
PP- 37 “ 47 - Por a contrary view, sec Charles P. Taft, 
“Should Business Go in for Politics?” New York 
Times Magazine, Aug. 30, 1959, pp. jotf. 

®’Sce Appendix G. 
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tion about the alternates in the 1952 sur¬ 
vey. 

It is possible to classify the Democratic 
delegations of 1952 in four categories on 
the kind and amount of lalior representa¬ 
tion. (For the full tabulation of tlic classi¬ 
fications and sources of the information, see 
Appendix A, Table 7.) 

(1) 'I'he delegations from sixteen states 
and Puerto Rico apparently contained no 
labor union members or representatives. 

(2) Those from six states and Hawaii each 
included at least one delegate who was 
known or presumed to be a union member. 
Apparently these delegates were serving as 
individuals and their labor connection may 
have had little or nothing to do with their 
selection. 

(3) The delegations from fifteen states in¬ 
cluded labor representation through the 
special allotment of one to three scats for 
the purpose."* 

(4) Delegations from eleven states, the Dis¬ 
trict of Columbia, and Alaska had notably 
substantial labor representation, in plain 
recognition of labor's importance in the pol¬ 
itics of the state; outstanding were Michi¬ 
gan, Wisconsin, and Minnesota. Some of 
the labor officials who served as delegates, 
an unknown proportion, were presumably 
local union elective officers who continued 
to work at their primary occupations while 
also engaging in political and union activi¬ 
ties. In states of this fourth category, and to 
some degree in the third as well, organized 
labor was aj)parently felt to be an integral 
part of the Democratic party for delegation 

“In Maine, for example, the Congress of Indus¬ 
trial Organizations was given one delegate seat, as 
it had been in 1944 and 1948; it was reported from 
Maine that "the unions may possibly spend more 
money helping Democratic candidates in Maine 
than the party raises itself.” The Connecticut Demo¬ 
cratic delegation included one delegate each for the 
American Federation of I.abor and the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations, as well as labor people 
among the alternate delegates. The Kentucky Dem¬ 
ocrats provided a third delegate seat for the United 
Mine Workers, in addition to recognizing the AFL 
and CIO. In Arkansas, Governor Sid McMath al¬ 
lotted a third seat to one of the railway brother¬ 
hoods. (David, Moos, and Goldman, op, cit., Vol. 2, 
pp. 9, 22, 143, 145: Vol. 3, p. J57, 257.) 
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slate-making purposes, rather than an out- Public and Party Officials 

side force with which to negotiate. Serving as Delegates 

The Republican delegates of ig^s in¬ 
cluded few represenlutives of organized The parly conventions bring together 


labor. Among them were the late William 
Hutcheson of Indiana, emeritus president 
of the AVI. Carpenters union, and Basil D. 
French, a prominent AFL leader in New 
Hampshire, and several labor leaders in the 
California Warren delegation. No other in¬ 
dications of significant labor representation 
in Republican delegations were found in 
the 1952 survey. 

The interval between the 1952 and 1956 
conventions was marked by the amalgama¬ 
tion in December 1955 of the American 
Federation of Labor and the Congress of 
Industrial Organi/ations. Their political ac¬ 
tion committees were replaced by the AFL- 
CIO Committee on Political Education 
(COPE). 'File entire labor movement was 
in a state of reorganization during most of 
1956. Relatively few strong initiatives were 
taken on political matters, the principal ob¬ 
jective being the retention of previous gains. 

Quiet efforts were apparently made to in¬ 
crease the number of labor delegates at the 
Democratic convention of 1956. This may 
have succeeded in maintaining labor’s pro¬ 
portionate strength in a convention in 
which the total number of delegates was in¬ 
creased from 1,642 to 2,477. But there was 
little evidence of labor caucusing at the 
1956 convention; estimates of the total 
number of labor delegates were not readily 
available, and the top labor leaders stayed 
behind the scenes except for their public 
apjiearances on platform matters. A solid 
core of labor voting strength seems, how¬ 
ever, to have become established at Demo¬ 
cratic national conventions as a sujiporting 
base for intervention by the labor leaders 
in open nominating situations.^® 

".See Chapters 4 and r,. On Icndcrsliip tactics in 
1956, .see the Periscope item in Newsweek, Aug. aC, 
195(5, p. 11. Two years later, Newsu’eek referred to 
Walter Reiither's power as a kingmaker at the Dem¬ 
ocratic convention of 1956, "where he shattered the 
Harriman boomlet not only by swinging the more 
than 40 UAW member delegates to .\dlai Stevenson 
but also by persuading about 150 other CIO mem- 


cross section of officialdom from the exav 
the and legislative branches of all lewis of 
government, and also from all parts of die 
party hierarchy. Elective executives from 
mayor to governor and President; high ap¬ 
pointive officials of state and federal gov¬ 
ernment; city councilmen, state legislators, 
representatives in Congre.s.s, senators; parly 
officials from county committeemen to na¬ 
tional committee chairmen—all may serve 
as delegates if they can get themselves 
elected. 

I’he extent to which current and past 
public and party officials of the highest rank 
and distinction served as delegates in 195C 
is indicated by J’able 14.4. The number of 
such delegates incrca.scd from 492 in 19.52 
to 628 in 19.56.''® In percentage terms, at the 
Democratic conventions the proportion 
dropped from 18..3 per cent in 1952 to 1.5.9 


ber delegates and Gov. G. Menncn Williams to come 
out for Stevenson, too/' (March 31, 1958, p. 25.) 

For statements of relevant doctrine by labor lead¬ 
ers, see James B. Carey, '‘Organized Labor in Poli¬ 
tics/* Annals of the American Academy of Political 
and Social Science, Vol. 319 (Sept. 1938), pp. 52-62; 
also see Gus Tyler, A New Philosophy for Labor 
(“Occasional Paper’* published in 1959 by the Fund 
for the Republic). Tyler says (p. 7 ) that “the almost 
unanimous policy of American labor today is to 
practice non-partisan endorsement: the Gompers 
methodology grafted onto the program of the so¬ 
cial reformers/* 

It will apparently be some time before the doc¬ 
trinal statements of the leaders of cither business or 
labor catch up with their actual practice, but there 
are undoubtedly major differences of opinion among 
the labor leaders on the practical issues. George 
Mcany was recently said to “prefer continuing but 
not extending organized labor's involvement in 
parly conventions/* whereas Walter Reuther was 
said, not only to favor such extension, but to be 
willing “to have labor’s weight be thrown into the 
always dangerous primaries.” (Warner Bloomberg, 
Jr., Joel iieidman, Victor Hoffman, “Labor's Political 
Power,” Nexo Republic, July 13, 1959, pp. 11-15.) 
It should be noted that the position attributed to 
Mcany w^ould involve no retreat from past practice. 

"The hgures are based on a comparison of the 
delegate lists wdth the relevant directories of public 
and party officials and the contemporary volumes of 
Who*s Who in America, 



Table 14.4. Delegates to the National Conventions of i95r) Who Had 
Ati'ained Distinction As Public or Party Officials 


Numbers of Delegates 


Category Democratic Republican Total 


Public Officials Currently in Office 
Governors of States 
United States Senators 
Representatives in Congress 
Distinguished Federal ExecutK ^ 
Other J 3 istinguished Public Officials** 

Party Officials of High Rank 
State Committee Chairmen* 

State Committee Vice Chairmen* 
National Committee Members* 

Other Distinguished Party Officials™ 

Distinguished Past Holders of Public 
and Party Office" 

Total in Above Categories 
Total Number of Delegates 


19*^ 

*5 

34 

34 

25 

59 

65 

24 

89 


6® 

6 

59 ” 

20* 

79 

177 

90 

267 

39 *^ 

33 

72 

25 

17 

42 


38' 

94 

4 

7 

11 

124 

95 

219 

94 

48 

142 

395 

233 

628 

.477 

* ,323 

3,800 


•Docs not include Governor IxRoy Collins of Florida, who was an alternate; he is, however, included in 
Chapter 5, Table 5.2. 

Federal executives present as delegates whose biographies were included in the conrcm|x)rary volume of Who's 
Who in America, The President, the Vice President, and appointive officials of sub-Cabinct rank or higher arc 
usually so included. 

•= Includes Governor Samuel Wilder King of Hawaii. 

^ Mayors of cities of 500,000 or more; state lieutenant governors, speakers of lower houses of state legislatures, 
state attorney generals, state secretaries of state; together with other public officials not elsewhere classified— 
sixteen Democrats and two Republicans—whose biographies appeared in the con temporary volume of Who's Who in 
America, 

® Includes E. L. Bartlett, Delegate to Congress from Alaska. 

* Includes Mrs. Elizabeth P. Farrington, Delegate to Congress from Hawaii. 

* Includes chairmen of non-state area party committees. 

Does not include State Chairman Robert Humphreys of Kentucky, who is classified among the Senators. 

* Includes vice chairmen of non-state area party committees. 

* Includes national committee members from non-state areas. 

^ Does not include the following who were national committee members: I’homas D’Alesandro, Jr., of Maryland, 
Eeo Graybill of Montana, Carmine DeSapio of New York, David Lawrence of Pennsylvania, and Ben Ramsey of 
lexas, who are classified among Other Distinguished Public Officials because of other positions; 'Theodore Francis 
Green of Rhode Island, who is classified among the Senators; and Mrs. Iris F. Blitch of Georgia, who is classified 
among the Representatives. 

^ Does not include the following who were national committee members: Theodore R. McKeldin of Maryland, 
Who IS classified among the Goveniors; Mrs. Cecil M. Harden of Indiana, Dean P. Taylor of New York, Clarence 
J. Brown of Ohio, Carroll Reece of Tennessee, who are classified among the Representatives. Also does not include 
twcnty.four Republican state chairmen who also served as national committee members and delegates in larXi. and 
are included in State Committee Chairmen. 

serving as delegates whose biographies were included in the contemporary volume of Who’s Who 

Delegates listed in the contemporary volume of Who*s Who in America whose biographies reported past in¬ 
cumbency in public or party office. ® ^ ^ ^ 
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in ig^6, mainly because of the 50 per cent 
increase in the total number of delegates. 
At the Republican conventions, however, 
the proportion rose from ig.8 per cent in 
1952 to 17.6 in 1956. The small group of 
Republican federal executives who served 
as delegates in J956 was responsible for 
only a minor part of this increase, which 
occurred generally ihroughout the various 
categories of public and jiarty officehold¬ 
ers.®^ 

Each category of public and party officials 
who serve as delegates can be further stud¬ 
ied in terms of historical trends. Informa¬ 
tion of this kind is summari/cd here to the 
extent that it has been possible to collect 
it for governors, senators, and representa¬ 
tives in Congre.ss. 

The data indicate that the highest-rank¬ 
ing public and party officials have become 
increasingly willing to serve as delegates 
and increasingly successful in obtaining the 
opj)ortunity. Their number fluctuates from 
convention to convention and varies be¬ 
tween the parties and among (he categories 
of offices and situations. But the tendency of 
the number to increase suggests that the 
conventions are achieving a higher status in 
the American political system and that their 
value to the parties and to the delegates is 
increasing. 

It may also be reported, for whatever it is worth 
in the appraisal of reputability, representativeness, 
and competence, that 238 of the Democratic and 
159 of the Republican delegates of i().r,a were cur- 
niitly (he subjects of biographies in tV/io's IV/io in 
America. 'Ihe numbers in 1956 were 329 and 237 
respectively, a total of 566. For the most part, these 
were the same delegates in 1956 that are the sub¬ 
jects of Table 1.1.4. which is pitched in general at 
the H'hos Who level of ex otheio distinction. But 
the table includes state party chairmen and vice 
chairmen, who do not ordinarily appear in Who's 
Who in America: and not all of the governors, 
senators, representatives in Congress, and national 
coininittee members who served at the conventions 
were listed currently there, although all persons in 
these categories arc normally subject to such listing 
if they cooperate in providing biographical ma¬ 
terial. On the other hand, there were a few dele¬ 
gates of the Who's Who level of distinction whose 
biographies showed no evidence of public or party 
office, past or present. I'hc numbers of such dele¬ 
gates were as follows: 25 Democratic and 37 Re¬ 
publican in 1952: 31 and 50 respectively in 195G. 


Governors 

Over two thirds of the governors in each 
party were members of delegations in uj.-fi, 
and in most of these delegations they held 
the chairmanship. For a century the tend¬ 
ency of governors to serve as delegates has 
been slowly rising. During most of the pe¬ 
riod, Democratic governors were more fre¬ 
quently present than Republican, but the 
Republican proportion exceeded the Demo¬ 
cratic at least in 1872 and 1928.®- 

Service as a delegate is far from equally 
convenient for all the state governors. Pre¬ 
sumably those who are safely in office for a 
further period are in the best position to 
serve, w'liile those engaged in difficult re- 
election campaigns are in the poorest—un- 
le.ss they are able to use service at the con¬ 
vention as a means for helping their cam¬ 
paigns at home. 

In 1952 the forty-eight slate governors in¬ 
cluded eighteen whose terms did not expire 
for another year or more, and fourteen of 
these were convention delegates. Five gov¬ 
ernors were nearing the end of their terms 
but w'cre ineligible to succeed themselves; 
four of these were delegates. Three were 
retiring voluntarily from the governorship, 
two of them to run for the Senate; only the 
third was a delegate. Of the twenty-two 
governors running actively for re-election, 
thirteen were delegates nonetheless. 

In general, the governors running for re- 
election in the safest Republican states were 
apparently the least likely in 1952 to be 
delegates. Most of the thirteen governors 
who were delegates while running for re- 
election were Democrats, some of whom 
had already won their nominating contests 
in the primaries, others had not. Four of 
the thirteen were defeated either in the 
primaries or in the general election, while 
one, .\dlai E. Stevenson, withdrew from his 

®^See Chapter 5, Table 5.2. The table includes 
only selected convention years prior (o 1928. In the 
rare instances where governors have served as al¬ 
ternate delegates, they were included in Table 5.2 
and in the percentage computations. 
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jTiibernatorial race when nominated for the 
I’lesulency.’'*'* 

Senators 

()£ the ninety-six United States senators 
in 1956, not quite two thirds were dele¬ 
gates or alternate delegates. Ten were chair¬ 
men, one of whom was chairman of a dele- 


mainly on delegations chaired by national 
committeemen or state chairmen. 

The historical record of service by sena¬ 
tors on delegations, insofar as it has been 
collected, appears in Table 1^1.5. 

The century-long tendency toward great¬ 
er participation is as apparent for senators 
as it is for governors, but the senators 
started sooner. The Rej)ublican senators. 



gation including an incumbent governor. 
Three junior senators served on delegations 
chaired by their senior senators; some thirty- 
two served on delegations chaired by gov¬ 
ernors. The other fourteen senators served 

“ Governor Allan Shivers of Texas was facing a 
contest in a primary election on Saturday of the 
week of the Democratic national convention, the 
day on which the convention actually adjourned. 
This coincidence may not have been entirely un¬ 
related to his much-televised behavior and tactics 
at Chicago. He won renomination. 


however, have lagged not only behind the 
Democratic senators but also bcliind the 
Republican governors. Until 1956 there had 
been no visible evidence of increasing at¬ 
tendance by Republican senators since the 
turn of the century. The proportion was 
especially low in 1936 and 1940, when the 
Senate contained few Republicans except 
from the strongly Republican states. 

The senators from the competitive two- 
party states have long been the ones most 
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likely to be present as delegates in their 
party conventions. The tendency was so 
conspicuous that it became apparent by in¬ 
spection as the historical ligures wwe be- 
ing collected, most notably in the case of 
states that had one senator ot each party. 
That the tendency still persists can be seen 
in Table 14.6. It can be supposed that sena- 


Dillerent forces have been at work in the 
one-party Democratic states. Jnereasineh 
the southern state delegations have been in 
a minority position on critical issues at tk- 
Democratic conventions. Southern senators 
have been needed at the conventions to 
help defend sectional interests. Presumably 
for this reason, and perhaps because o[ 


Taiu-p: 14.6. Participation of Sfnators in National Party Conventions, 
BY Party Alignment of the S fates, 1948-1956 


Number of Senators Serving as Delegates, Per Cent of Senators Serving 

and Total Number*’ as Delegates 

Category of States --- 


by Party Alignment* 

1948 

*952 

1956 

1948 

1952 

1956 

DEMOCRATIC SENATORS FROM! 

Democratic States 

iq/i8 

18/21 

16/23 

67% 

86% 

70% 

Competitive States 

16/27® 

23/29'* 

20/26® 

59 ® 

79“ 

77 ® 

Republican States 

0/0 

0/0 

0/0 

— 

— 

— 


28/45 

41/50 

36/49 

62 

82 

73 

REPUBLICAN SENATORS FROM: 

Republican States 

2/14 

2/130 

4/u 

*4 

15 

29 

Competitive States 

h/ 3 ‘ 

14/29 

20/32 

45 

48 

63 

Democratic State's 

5/8 

2/:i 

I/I 

83 

67 

100 


2 >/ 5 ‘ 

‘ 8 / 45 ’ 

25/47 

4 * 

40 

53 

BOTH PARTIES 

Total 

49/96 

59/95“ 

61/96 

51 

62 

64 


* Based on the same classiiication of states by party alignment used elsewhere in the book; see Chapter 
iG, Table 1C.9, and Appendix A, Table 4. 

** In each cell of these columns, the denominator is the total number of senators of the party from the 
category of states, and the numerator is the number who were serving as delegates in the year concerned. 
Includes two senators serving as alternate delegates. 

** Includes four senators serving as alternate delegates. 

^ One vacancy in Nebraska. 


torial and presidential prospects have al¬ 
ways been most closely related in the com¬ 
petitive states; that there is in these states 
the closest connection between state and 
national politics; and that for these reasons 
their senators find it desirable to take an 
active part in the national conventions. The 
growing number of competitive states is 
thus probably one reason for the long-term 
uptrend in senatorial participation. 


their own zest for all forms of national 
politics, most of the southern senators have 
usually been delegates in recent years. 

The tendency of the Republican senators 
from the one-party Republican states not 
to serve as convention delegates has existed 
from the first and still persists. The reasons 
for this tendency arc not readily apparent, 
except possibly the absence of the forces 
that impel the participation of Democratic 
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senators from the southern states. On the 
otlier hand, the occasional Republican sen¬ 
ator from a Democratic state almost in¬ 
variably attends his national convention as 
a delegate. The counterpart category did 
not exist on the Democratic side in the 
years covered by Table 14.6, but came into 
existence in 1958 with the election of Sen- 
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are shown in Table 14.7 for the three most 
recent convention years, and also for 1848 
and 1884 as samplings of the earlier years. 

The greater participation of Democrats 
and the strong uptrend of the last three 
convention years in both parties are the 
most conspicuous features of the table. A 
total of 119 members of the House, or 27.4 


'J'able 14.7. Representatives in CoNGRr.ss Serving on DEiJiCATioNS ro 
National Partv Conventions, Selected Years 


Year 

Number of 

R epresen tat i ves* 

Number on Delegations 

Per Cent on 
Delegations 

Democratic 

Republican 

Dem. 

Rep. 

Dele¬ 

gates 

Alter¬ 

nates 

Dele¬ 

gates 

Alter¬ 

nates 

Dem. 

Rep. 

1848 


117** 

17 

— 

9 *^ 

— 

13-0% 

7.7% 

1884 

igB 

121 

9 

0 

*9 

I 

4-5 

16.5 

1948 

'H 5 

244 

28 

3 

13 

7 

16.8 

8.2 

*952 

23a 

201 

42 

14 


3 

24.1 

9.0 

>956 

231 

201 

65 

15 

24 

15 

34.6 

19.4 


■ The number as reflected in the Congressional Directory current at the time of the parly conventions. 
For the three most recent years, the total number of seats has been 435, but a few scats are usually 
vacant at any one time because of death, and occasionally there are one or two members who disclaim 
allegiance to either major party. 

Whig. 


ator Edmund S. Muskie of Maine and Sen¬ 
ator Vance Hartke of Indiana. 

Senators can attend the conventions with¬ 
out serving as delegates or alternate dele¬ 
gates, and usually receive many privileges 
as distinguished guests when they do so. In 
times past, many senators have probably 
preferred to come as guests rather than as 
delegates when divisive issues were certain 
to come to a vote. But the pressures now 
seem to run in the direction of a need for 
delegate status even when senators might 
prefer otherwise.®^ 

^representatives in Congress 

The numbers of members of the House 
of Representatives serving on delegations 

“ See Chapter 9. 


per cent, were delegates or alternates in 
1956. The historical figures confirm the im¬ 
pression that since the beginnings of the 
system a few representatives have taken part 
in the conventions, but they do not show 
whether there has been a long-term trend. 
(The figures for a larger number of years 
have not been collected because of the cost 
and labor factors involved.) 

The top leaders of both parties in the 
House have served as delegates in recent 
years: Sam Rayburn of Texas, Joseph W. 
Martin, Jr., of Massachusetts, John W. Mc¬ 
Cormack of the same state, Charles A. Hal- 
leck of Indiana. Rayburn and Halleck were 
prevented from serving as delegates in 1952 
by factional fights at home, but all four of 
the leaders served as delegates in 1948 and 

1956- 
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A few states have been responsible for 
much of the attendance by members of the 
House in recent years, as the tabulation be¬ 
low' indicates/^^ In most other states the 


States 

Year 

Dciii. 

Rep. 

New York 

1948 

4 

r> 


19.52 

8 

s 


•gs** 

7 

8 

California 

1918 

4 

*1 


1952 

4 

4 


J956 

9 

8 

Georgia 

1948 

0 

0 


>952 

10 

0 


'95<* 

1 

0 

Mississippi 

1948 

7 

0 


>952 

2 

0 


>956 

6 

0 


sending of House members as delegates or 
alternates has been too intermittent to in¬ 
dicate any established custom. There has, 
however, been a clear shift upward in the 
number of slate delegations in the House 
of each party that have been represented by 
at least one member serving as a delegate 
or alternate at the respective party conven¬ 
tion. The numbers and percentages of such 
delegations are shown below. 


I*any Delegations in the House of Representatives 

Total Represented at Convention 

Year Number Number Per Cent 


191R 

33 

DEMOCRATIC 

15 

45-5% 

1952 

36 

24 

6(1.7 

>95*> 

37 

29 

78-4 

1948 

3.5 

REI'UnUCAN 

9 

25-7% 

>952 

32 

10 

3'-2 

".)50 

3B 

»4 

36.8 


Members of the House who belong to a 
minority of one kind or another have ap¬ 
parently served as delegates more often than 
other House members. The senior Negro 
congressman, William Dawson, has served 

“ In ic> 48 and 1956, Mississippi's entire Democratic 
delegation in the House of Representatives (seven 
and six respectively) were members of its convention 
delegation; in 1952, Georgia's convention delegation 
included its entire ten-man Democratic House dele¬ 
gation. 


repeatedly as a delegate. Among the tto/nen 
members of the House, three were (kk>. 
gates in ujjS and seven in ig^G. In state 
delegations where one parly was dowinam 
but the other had one or two scats in the 
House, the minority party was likely to send 
its representatives as delegates while the 
majority party usually did not. 

In the early days of the convention sys¬ 
tem, congressmen who served as delegates 
attracted criticism on the ground that the 
conventions had been established in order 
to remove the nominating function from 
Congress and restore it to the people. There 
seems to be little criticism of this sort today, 
and favoring arguments now find expres¬ 
sion more often—among them that members 
of Congress are especially wtII qualified, 
and that working relationships between the 
executive and legislative branches would be 
improved if members of the House had 
more responsibility in the nominating proc ¬ 
ess. Under present apportionment rules, 
moreover, even if all the members of the 
House were delegates, they would rarely 
hold as much as one quarter of the voting 
strength in either national convention. 

The present-day objections to putting 
members of the House on delegations ap¬ 
pear to stem mainly from considerations of 
local politics. From New Jersey, for exam¬ 
ple, it was reported in 1952 that the “gen¬ 
eral lack of serious consideration for con¬ 
gressmen seems to reflect a conviction that 
a candidate's name should appear only once 
on the ballot, that party honors should be 
spread over as wide a field as possible, and 
that valuable prestige patronage should not 
be wasted.” The further comment was made 
that “congressmen are not likely to be 
chosen as delegates unless they are coinci¬ 
dentally real grass-roots leaders and centers 
of power in their party.”®^ Apparently the 
members of the House who are “centers of 
power” were considered exceptional even in 
their home districts. 

The increase in congressional representa¬ 
tion from 1948 to 1956 coincided with the 

•• David, Moos, and Goldman, op. cit., Vol. 2, pp. 
215-14. 
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joint service of Martin and Rayburn as 
j)CrrnaiicnL rhairmcn in the ecjiivenlions of 
their paitics.'^^ Perhaps the thou^lu has or- 
(iirred to an inereasinj? number of stale 
parly leaders sinc e ih.al it is helpful to 
liave at least one member of the House on 
the stale's delegation as long as (he party 
Icadei in the Ihnise is to be the (onvenlion 
(hairinan. d’lie Tnem])ets llicmsclves may 
have helped to jdant this thought. Perhaps 
liie leaders in the House have also quietly 
passed the word to their colleagues that it 
would be hel|)ful if more of them were on 
the floor at tlie conventions. In any event, 
the function of the congressional elements 
of each party as a communications network 
in the nominating process undoubtedly can 
he enhanced if more of the members take 
part in the conventions.''"® 

Experience of the Delegates 
in Prior Conventions 

About .p) per cent of the delegates in each 
convention of 1952 had served on an earlier 
delegation at least once, as the tabulation 
below indicates.*""^ 


Known Years of 
Service 

Democratic 

Delegates 

Republican 

Delegates 

1952 and 1948 

28.7% 

30 - 5 % 

1952 and 1944, 

not 1948 


7-1 

1952 and 1940, 

not 1944-1948 

4.0 

*•7 


390 

39*3 


The proportion of continuous service rec¬ 
ords ranging back through several conven¬ 
tions were practically identical in the two 
parties at the conventions of 1952 and 1956, 

®’Sec Chapter 4. 

“See Chapter 5. 

“In view of the configuration of this tabulation 
and that of Table 14.8, it can be estimated that 
another 1 or 2 per cent of the delegates of 1952 had 
served prior to 1940 without serving in the mean¬ 
time. Complete data were compiled for 1948; see 
Table 14.8, footnote a. The figures for 1940 and 
*944 ^ere based on a 20 per cent sample. 
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as shown in Tabic i/|.8. In 1952 tlie record 
for consecutive roi:vention service was held 
by Samuel E. Koenig, a Republican dele¬ 
gate of New York City, who had attended 
twelve convcnlions, beginning in 190H, In 
1956 a similar record was a^ hie^( d by Sen¬ 
ator 7 heodore I 'raiK is Green of Rhode Is¬ 
land, who had served in nemotralic ton- 
venlions siiue 1912. 

The close similarity of the inveiK'd sen¬ 
iority pyramids of Ta[)le 1/I.8 is remarkable, 
particularly in view of the fact that the total 
number of Democratic delegates in 19^0 
was about 50 per cent larger than their 1952 
total. 7'hese relationships attest to tlie in¬ 
stitutional stability of the |)arty system and 
to the considerable similarity of the dele¬ 
gate selection practices of the two parties. 

As miglu 1)(‘ expected, the long-service 
delegates incliuled many of the more dis- 
tinguishccl members of delegations. Among 
the delegates of 1956 wlio were listed in 
Wh(ys Who in Anirrira, over half had 
served in 1951?. As Table nj.9 indicates, 
continuous service in tliree convcnlions or 
more was several times as frequent among 
the Who's Who group as among other dele¬ 
gates. 

An institution as comj)licated as the mod¬ 
ern national })arty convention would hardly 
be able to function, much less ccMuplcte its 
work in four or five days, if it did not have 
an enormous accumulation of cou.vention 
experience within its own ranks. For tlie 
newcomer, the environment is one of the 
utmost confusion. Yet an immense amount 
of effective activity is being conducted with 
great rapidity and amidst many pressures. 
The fac t that all of this activity is possible 
and that the results fall rapidly into place 
is largely due to the skill and experience 
wdth whicli the old hands go about their 
business. 

The data on experience tend to siipi^ort 
and give further meaning to a three-part 
classification of the delegates that is impres¬ 
sionistic but useful in understanding the 
operation of the conventions. First are those 
who occupy bottleneck positions of one sort 
or another and who usually work to the 
point of exhaustion during the convention. 



Table 14.8. Continuous Service Recorps, Delegates of igtjs and 

(in per cent) 


Consecutive 

Conventions 

Attended^ 

Democratic Conventions 

Republican Conventions 

Delegates of 1952 

Delegates of 1956 

Delegates of 1952 

Delegates of igr^i 

2 

28.7% 

28.1% 

3 ‘>' 5 % 

28.6% 

3 

12.6 

10.7 

12.4 

12.7 

4 

6.3 

4-7 

5-5 

6.6 

5 

3*4 

2*3 

3-1 

3*2 

6 

1.4 

I . I 

1.2 

1.6 

7 

0.8 

0.4 

0.8 

0.8 

8 

0.6 

0.2 

0-3 

0-5 

9 

0.2 

O.I 

0.2 

0.2 

10 

0.1 

—® 

0.1 

0.1 

11 

0.1 

—* 

0.1 

— 

12 

— 

_^0 

0.1 

— 


•The data pertain to persons who had full delegate status in 1952 and 1956, as the case may be, but 
service in j^rior years as either a delegate or alternate was recognized for the purpose of compiling the 
record of (ontimious service. All names on the 1952 permanent roll as delegates were checked against the 
listings for the same states in 194H. Having identified the group that had served twice consecutively, that 
group in turn was checked against the listings for 19^14, and so on as far back as conlinuous service was 
found. The same procedure was repeated for the 1956 delegates. 

*’ Including the convention of 1952 or 195^, as the case may be. 

® l.ess than .1 per cent. 


Table 14.9. Continuous Service Records in Prior Conventions bv 
Distinguished Delegates and Other Delegaies of 1956*^ 

(per cent serving on delegations, 1932 1952) 


Democratic Republican 


Year 

Distinguished 

Delegates 

Other 

Delegates 

Distinguished 

Delegates 

Other 

Delegates 

1952 

54 - 7 % 

23-9% 

48.2% 

24.0% 

1948 

30 5 

7-5 

26.7 

9-4 

1944 

* 4-5 

3 * 

* 4-3 

4.8 

1940 

7.0 

*■5 

8.4 

2.0 

1936 

4.4 

0.6 

3.6 

1.1 

*932 

2.6 

0.05 

1.6 

0.6 


•The "Distinguished Delegates" include 566 whose biographies were carried in the then current 
edition of Who's Who in America, plus 29 who wxre governors, members of Congress, or national com¬ 
mittee members, for all of whom biographies would normally be carried in Who's Who in America. 
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DELEGATES AND DELEGATIONS 


T hey are the key figures in the convention 
organization as a whole, in the organiza¬ 
tions supporting each candidate, and in the 
leadership of each major delegation. They 
niay number as many as a hundred in each 
party's convention. With rare excej)tions, 
they arc persons wdth much previous ex¬ 
perience. 

The second category includes the dele¬ 
gates who have definite assignments with¬ 
out occupying critical positions, or who 
arc able to take an active but independent 
p*art in the proceedings. This category is 
much more indeterminate in size, fluctiiat- 
iug with the nature of the situation, the 
position of the major delegations, and the 
inclinations of individual delegates. Under 
some circumstances it may range up to a 
third or more of tlie delegates. Most of 
those in this category have had some pre¬ 
vious experience. 

The third category consists of all the rest 
of the delegates—those wdiose largely pas¬ 
sive role is to attend, listen, and vote, al¬ 
though they may have some opportunity to 
speak in delegation meetings. This is the 
only role for which most delegates are quali¬ 
fied unless they have attended at least one 
previous national convention.^® 


Leadership Resources in Delegations 

The 628 delegates of 1956 who had at¬ 
tained a relatively high level of political 
distinction (Table 14.4) and the 1,075 who 
had served in 1952 as well as 1956 (Table 
14.8) were not equally distributed among 
the 107 delegations.®^ For each category, the 

Other kinds of relevant experience can of course 
help. One member of the Kefauver campaign or¬ 
ganization of 1952 has commented that many of the 
Kefauver delegates were especially ineffective because 
of their general lack of state party convention ex¬ 
perience. Most of them had been elected in pri¬ 
maries. 

•^The 107 consisted of delegations at each con¬ 
vention from the 48 states, Alaska, Hawaii, District 
of Columbia, Puerto Rico, and Virgin Islands; and 
one at the Democratic from the Canal Zone. 
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proportions within delegations ranged from 
zero to half the delegation or more. Most 
of this variation among delegations seemed 
to follow no significant pattern, except that 
the larger delegations usually contained 
larger numbers, and often larger percent¬ 
ages, of distinguished and experienced dele¬ 
gates than the smaller ones did. 

Some variation among the regions was 
apparent, although probably less marked in 
1956 than in previous years.®^ The tabula¬ 
tion below shows the regional averages in 
percentages. The high percentage of ex¬ 
perienced delegates from the Northeast, and 
the interparty differences in the South are 
apparent in these figures. 


Region 

1956 Delegates 

Politically Served 

Distinguislcd in 1952 


DEMOCRATIC 

Northeast 

16.9% 

39 0% 

Middle West 

12.6 

32.9 

South 

16.8 

16.0 

West 

16.0 

26.4 

Non-State Areas 

31-4 

39-2 

National Average 

15-9 

28.1 


REPUBLICAN 

Northeast 

21 .0% 

41 - 9 % 

Middle West 

18.8 

275 

South 

10.8 

20.6 

West 

18.8 

19.6 

Non-State Areas 

29.2 

29.2 

National Average 

17.6 

28.6 

In any event, 

when a state 

delegation 

contains several high public and party offi- 


cials presumably it will be relatively more 
effective in convention sources of leader¬ 
ship. When incumbent officeholders are 

"Some experimental tabulations for 1952, not in¬ 
cluded here, revealed a wider range of variation and 
a considerably larger number of delegations with 
few or no delegates of political distinction and ex¬ 
perience. This may have been the result of the 
number of insurgent delegations elected in each 
party in 1952. 
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lacking, former officials may be almost equal- state and federal executives below the suh 
ly important in contributing to delegation Cabinet level from serving as delegates, 
effectiveness. Both conventions now include several 


The Evolution and Recent Status of 
Delegate Characteristics 

Information on the age, sex, race, reli¬ 
gion, education, income levels, occupations, 
public and party ofliccholding, and prior 
convention experience of the delegates has 
been set forth in the present chapter. Such 
information is not directly conclusive on 
any of the (jucstions of reputability, repre¬ 
sentativeness, and competence with which 
the chapter began. For the delegates in the 
mass, however, the statistics form a striking 
j)attern that tends to refute much deroga¬ 
tory comment on the conventions. 

The facts suggest that the great majority 
of the delegates were well qualified to deal 
with the problems of their political parties, 
and that they were about as reputable a 
group of individuals as coidd reasonably be 
expected in any large political assembly in 
this imperfect worhl. 

If this was true in 1948, 1952, and 1950, 
was it always true? Has there been a sharp 
break with the past at some point, or a 
gradual improvement, or not even that? 

Looking back over the sequence of Amer¬ 
ican politital history for the factors most 
directly affecting the selection of national 
convention delegates, it cannot be said that 
there was any one sharp break with the past 
that decisively changed the character of the 
tlelegates. Probably the four most striking 
developments, all of which have come dur¬ 
ing the last half century, were the presiden¬ 
tial primaries for the election of delegates 
in some states, first important in 1912; the 
reform of Rej)ublican apportionment rules 
after the fiasco of 1912, which reduced the 
representation of the rotten-borough dis¬ 
tricts of the South: the ratification of the 
woman suffrage amendment in August 1920, 
followed by greatly increased inclusion of 
women in the conventions; and the Hatch 
Acts of 1939 and 1940, prohibiting many 


hundred delegates elected in public pri¬ 
maries, including the district delegates wiio 
comprise the bulk of the delegations from 
the five largest slates. FJection in a primary 
usually brings into effect the state election 
laws; and whatever the other consequences 
may be, these delegates have run the gam- 
let of many provisions that restrain corrup¬ 
tion and subject elected officials to a public 
scrutiny of their qualification for positions 
of trust, lioth national conventions also now 
include several hundred women among the 
delegates and alternates: and many of the 
men delegates arc accompanied by their 
wives, a noteworthy change from the situa¬ 
tion as it once existed. The party in power 
no longer sends to its convention large num¬ 
bers of federal officeholders, including 
the mass of patronage appointees from the 
South who were so offensive an element in 
the Republican conventions of 1900 to 1912 
and in some earlier years. 

The specific changes just cited, however, 
arc probably not as important as the more 
intangible factors that have been affecting 
the long-term development of the political 
parlies in the United States. These include 
the coming of age of the immigrant groups 
and the changing nature of the big-city 
political machines; the virtual disappear¬ 
ance of the state-wide bosses of the Boss 
Platt type; civil service reform and more 
frequent enforcement of standards of hon¬ 
esty in the awarding of government con¬ 
tracts; the grow'ing importance of organized 
labor and its interest in direct political ac¬ 
tion; the increasingly active interest in the 
party organizations of both parties taken 
by middle- and upper-class people with a 
pid)lic-servicc orientation; a noteworthy 
shift of political power from the party offi¬ 
cials, whether bosses or not, to elected offi¬ 
cials with a direct responsibility to the 
public, such as the governors and senators; 
and finally, the rising standards of educa¬ 
tion anti social responsibility throughout 
the country. Changes of this kind are prob- 
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ably mainly responsible for the fact that 
while the conventions of recent years have 
had many superficial resemblances to those 
of 1900, the delegates from many states were 
of a measurably different type. 

Not all of the elements of this conclusion 
aic capable of proof with the evidence cur¬ 
rently available, but of the broad outlines 
of the change there is no doubt. The dele¬ 
gates of recent years were better educated, 
less boss-ridden, better adjusted to the rc- 
tjuirements of an open political system, and 
generally more trustworthy in all respects 
than those of half a century earlier. The 
United States political system still leaves 
much to be desired, but it is in a much more 
reputable condition than formerly; and to 
a large extent the change has been mirrored 
in the composition of the delegate groups 
that cast the deciding votes at the national 
political conventions. 

As for representativeness, the historical 
evidence does not supply a basis for many 
specific deductions—except perhaps where 
reputability and representativeness tend to 
overlap. Delegates who were boss-ridden, ill 
educated, ancl preoccupied with the hope of 
political spoils were not, by our modern 
standards, proper representatives of any 
normal constituency. To the extent that 
the delegates have become more reputable, 
they may be said to have also become more 
repre.sentative. 

Taking the situation as it has appeared 
in recent years, however, the representative 
character of the delegate groups has been 
good in some respects, deficient in others. 
It has been often pointed out that the dele¬ 
gates are not typical of their constituents, 
because so high a percentage of them are 
white, male persons of mature age, usually 
with a college education, a business or pro¬ 
fessional occupation, and a higher-than- 
average income. But there is every reason 
to believe that this is the kind of representa¬ 
tive that most constituents would wish to 
have; certainly it is the kind they usually 
elect whenever any opportunity for choice 
is presented. As Harold F. Gosnell and 
John A. Fairlie point out, the idea of 


agency, of being qualified to be present in 
place of aimther and on his behalf, has 
implications for the characteristics of the 
representative as w'ell as lor his acts on be¬ 
half of his constituents.'’-'* Frequently, the 
constituent wants a repicsentative who can 
take care of his interests better than the 
constituent himself could ho])c to do. 

No statistical measures are available on 
the total extent to which the delegates of 
recent years have had the characteristics de¬ 
sired by their constituents. Such informa¬ 
tion as there is suggests a situation that was 
mixed but generally favorable. Observers 
at the conventions, foreign and domestic 
alike, have fiequently commented favorably 
on the extent to which the conventions pre¬ 
sent a cross section of American types in 
speech, dre.ss, and behavior generally, im¬ 
plying that it was a cross section of rep¬ 
utable types. Project reporters for the 
American Political Science As.sociation in 
1952 usually closed their reports with com¬ 
ment to the effect that the delegations they 
had studied were generally representative 
of the party organizations and party con¬ 
stituencies in the states concerned. 

In probing for weak spots, however, three 
further questions could be asked on the 
matter of delegate characteristics at recent 
conventions. Was there adequate representa¬ 
tion of minorities? Was the representation 
of the majority groups provided too often 
by professional politicians who were not 
representative of their constituencies? And 
were the differences between the party 
electorates mirrored at the conventions? 

The available information on minority 
group representation has been presentetl 
earlier. It can be inferred that minorities 
who recognize themselves as such arc intent 
upon being represented by delegates from 
their own ranks; certainly they often claim 
to be underrepresented if they fail to 
achieve a quota proportionate to their nuni- 

*• Gosnell, Democracy—The Threshold of Freedom 
(1948), pp. 131-32, citing Fairlie, "The Nature of 
Political Representation,” American Political Sci¬ 
ence Review, Vol. 34 (April and June 1940), pp. 236, 
456. 
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bers. If ihis is the test, most of the idcntifi- for others. On the whole, they appoted 
able minorities have been underrepre- well qualified to deal with the norninatine 
salted in the recent conventions of both function, for the platform function, the es- 
p'fi-tics. sential problem is the manning of the rcso 

The ciucstion on whether too many oi the luiions comniittee, and there the Demo- 
delegates were professional politicians goes crals appealed to be better situated than 
to the heart of one of the major problems the Republicans in view of their rinich 
of any party system. Those who make poli- larger corps of .senators and representatives 
tics either a vocation or a major avocation in Congress who were serving as delegates 


usually develop characteristics and attitudes 
that are not shared fully by the electorate. 
Yet .someone must do the party work; and 
it is those who do the work who are most 
likely to turn up as national convention 
delegates. The organization regulars who 
constituted so large a portion of the dele¬ 
gations from many states in 1952 were prob¬ 
ably not entirely the kind of delegates that 
the party electorates would have preferred, 
even when they said and did what their 
constituencies desired. 

Partly because so many of the delegates 
in recent years were party professionals, but 
also for many otlier reasons, it was abun¬ 
dantly clear that the dillerences between the 
conventions in their social and economic 
composition did not adequately reflect the 
differences between the parties in the elect(V 
rate. Traces of these party constituency dif¬ 
ferences—but only traces—were visible in the 
divergent religious and ethnic affiliations 
of the delegates, in slightly differing aver¬ 
age income levels, and in the greater direct 
representation of business at the Republi¬ 
can convention and of organized labor at 
the Democratic. Presumably these differ¬ 
ences, even though minor, were helpful to 
the respective conventions in keeping clear 
the fundamental differences between the 
parties while writing platform provisions 
and choosing candidates. 

Questions of competence are not easily 
answered beyond what has already been 
said, no matter how much information is 
collected. Undoubtedly, however, the dele¬ 
gates had greater competence for the per¬ 
formance of some of their functions than 


and were thus available for assignment to 
the committee.®^ 

On the campaign-rally function, the con¬ 
ventions have usually done a rea.sonably 
good job when they were able to deal 
effectively with tlieir other functions. With 
so many candidates for offices at all levels 
taking part, the conventions extend their 
campaign-rally function to the congressional 
and state campaigns as well as the presi- 
detitial. 'I'hey signify the unity of their 
respective parties, when such unity actually 
exists; and because they are so broadly rep- 
re.scntative, they are especially well quali¬ 
fied to rally party sentiment for all of the 
concurrent campaigns that occur in the 
presidential years. 

Finally, there is the governing-body func¬ 
tion, for which most of the delegates seemed 
ill prepared, needing to be briefed by some 
much more extended preparation in ad¬ 
vance of the conventions than has usually 
occurred. But in that area the failures of 
leadership have typically been much more 
of a problem than the actual voting of the 
delegates on issues laid before them-per- 
haps because of the problems in organizing 
the leadership of the parties, as noted in 
Chapters 4 and 5 and as further discussed in 
the final chapter of this book. 

**The Republican situation on manning the reso¬ 
lutions (platform) committee was better in 1956 than 
in 1952, as indicated by the following statistics of 
members of the two houses of Congress who actually 
served on the respective committees. 

Democrats Republicans 

Senate House Senate House 

•95* 9 4 

‘956 


i! 

10 


1 

3 
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Delegation Organization, Decision-Making, 
and Voting Behavior 


FOR MANY PURPOSES, the work- 
ing unit at a national convention is the 
state delegation rather than the individual 
delegate. The ordinary delegate seldom 
lakes an individual part in the deliberations 
except in the meetings of the state delega¬ 
tions. Any clear understanding of the con- 
vcniion must therefore involve some system¬ 
atic consideration of the state clelega- 
lions: their position and make-up as organ¬ 
ized groups; their methods of reaching de¬ 
cisions; their voting behavior and other 
activities. 

By the time a delegation is selected, it is 
likely to have a whole series of commit¬ 
ments, express or implied, in regard to its 
choice of candidates, its positions on issues, 
and its relation to state and national party 
organizations. The manner in which a dele¬ 
gation organizes, reaches internal decisions, 
and eventually votes is inevitably affected 
by its previous commitments.^ 

‘The present chapter leans heavily on the five- 
volume study Presidential Nominating Politics in 
■^952, which includes a narrative account of the 
origins and behavior of each of 104 delegations to 
the 195s conventions—all except the one- and two- 
nian delegations from the Virgin Islands and the 
Canal Zone. No similar body of information is 
available for any other convention; and while tlie 
narrative form of the data makes quantitative sum¬ 
mary difficult, it does permit the exploratory identi¬ 
fication of behavioral patterns much more easily 
than might have been possible with a more highly 
structured inquiry. 

As in the case of the previous chapter on dele¬ 
gates, the present chapter owes much to the dis¬ 
cussions of the Interuniversity Summer Research 
wSeminar on Presidential Nominating Politics at the 
Brookings Institution in the summer of 1955; War¬ 
ren E. Miller was especially helpful in the seminar 


Delegation Organization 

The members of each delegation are 
seated together in the convention hall and 
are required to have a delegation chairman 
who can act as spokesman. In other respects 
the delegations may decide lor themselves 
on their organization and activities. 

When, Where, and 11 aw to Organize 

When members of a delegation are se¬ 
lected by a state party convention, an organ¬ 
izing meeting may be held immediately 
after the convention. In any event, it is 
usually clear where the responsibility will 
rest for further action. In a state where 
delegates are elected in primaries, an organ¬ 
izing meeting is usually convened by the 
stale parly chairman, the national commit¬ 
teeman, or the highest ranking member of 
the delegation—the governor, for instance, 
if he is a delegate.^ 

in identifying the importance of the factor of com¬ 
mitment in the analysis of delegate voting behavior. 

After the analysis had been revised in the light 
of the seminar discussions and further re.search, 
comments on the social psycliology of the chapter 
were received from Samuel J. Rldersvcld, Harold 
Guetzkow, and F. P. Kilpatrick, which were of great 
assistance in a final revision. 

* Where delegate selection is highly atomized, 
there may be doubt concerning who can successfully 
convene an organizing meeting, as was the case for 
both Oregon delegations in 1952. See Paul T. David, 
Malcolm Moos, and Ralph M. Goldman, Presidential 
Nominating Politics in 7^52 (1954). Vol. 5, Chap. 11. 

The Florida presidential primary law of 1955 met 
this problem by providing that each slate of candi¬ 
dates for delegate should designate an organizing 
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meet,,, gwJa ho,dafier,nival 
in t/ie convention city.’ But in 1952 most 
of the delegations met and organizecl before 
lea\ing their home state, and this seems 
to be the modern tendency.^ The advance 
committee work of the conventions is im¬ 
peded when delegations fail to organ i/e 
and to designate their committee members 
well ahead of time. Republican national 
rules have long required each state delega¬ 
tion to select its members for the credentials 
and resolutions committees "‘immediately” 
after the delegation itself is selected. For 
1960 the Democratic party provided (hat 
delegations should select their members 
for major committees at least fourteen days 
before the convention.® 

Wherever the organizing meeting of a 
delegation is held, the business usually in¬ 
cludes the election of a chairman, vice 
chairman, and secretary: designation of 
members to serve on the convention com¬ 
mittees: some understanding about the 
financing of a delegation headquarters at 
the convention: arrangements about the 
distribution of guest tickets for the con¬ 
vention hall, which may have a controlling 
effect on the selection of the visitors from 
the state who accompany the delegation; 
and a decision about when and where to 
meet again—a decision that is usually con¬ 
tingent on the amount and kind of discus¬ 
sion that the delegation sees in prospect. 




chairman, to be identified on the ballot, who w’ould 
have the duty, if elected, of convening the organiz¬ 
ing meeting at an appropriate time and place. 
(Chapter 29947, Sen. Bill No. 1120, Approved by the 
Governor June 18, 1955.) 

•The assumption is apparent in Clarence Can¬ 
non, Democratic Manual (195b), P- 22. 

• No information on first meeting was available 
for fifteen Republican and thirteen Democratic 
delegations of 1952. For the oihers it w'as reported 
that thirty-four Republican and twenty-seven Dem¬ 
ocratic delegations orgatiized in their home state, 
three Republican and thirteen Democratic delega¬ 
tions at the convention city, and one of each on the 
train. California delegations were required by state 
law to hold an organizing meeting before leaving 
the state. 

^Democratic Digest, Oct. 1959. p. ii. 


Delegations usually arrive at the ronven 
fion city on the Sunday before the come,,, 
tion opens, hoKI delegation meetings on 
Sunday afleinoon or evcnitig, and lie- 
qucntly meet thereafter at their hotels in 
the morning of each day the coinvniio>i 
continues, since the daily convention sev 
sions do not usually begin before lumt. 
Delegations also caucus at the convention, 

at their scats or in rooms provided lor the 
purpose, either before or during the sessions 
of the convention. 

Some situations obviously call for much 
more discussion in delegation meetings than 
others. In 1952, at both conventions, the 
first meetings after arrival were important 
affairs for almost every delegation. Both 
conventions faced the unusual possibility 
that roll call votes miglit occur even before 
the conventions were fully organized. 

At these early meetings national com¬ 
mittee members and other advance repre¬ 
sentatives reported on the business of the 
preceding days, on the procedural issues 
that had come to light, and on the apparent 
standing of the candidates. At the Demo¬ 
cratic convention, with a dozen candidates 
in the running, favorite son candidates met 
with their home state delegations. Adlai 
.Stevenson met with the Illinois delegation 
to ask their help in keeping him out of the 
race, and other candidates moved about 
seeking to hold support in committed dele¬ 
gations and to attract support elsewhere. 
The Republican convention, with fewer 
candidates and a more sharply focused race, 
still had many similarities to the Democratic 
situation. In both parties the delegates were 
coming to grips, sometimes for the first 
time, with the immediate issues on which 
they might be required to take a stand soon 
after the convention opened. Debate was 
earnest and prolonged in many delega¬ 
tions. 

The procedure of delegations in holding 
further caucuses was affected by the tradi¬ 
tions of the state party, the unfolding busi¬ 
ness of the convention in question, and par- 
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’iiciilaiiy by size." Delegations of average size 
-twenty-four to sixty, including alternates— 
usually met daily or oftencr to keep abreast 
of events and develop their strategy 
iiccordingly. Small delegations often found 
lonnal meetings unnecessary after the or¬ 
ganization business was settled. Large dele¬ 
gations, such as those of New York, Penn- 
svlvania, Ohio, and Illinois, tended more 
liian the delegations of average or smaller 
size to lease matters to the inner eroup of 
leaders after the conventions w< ce once 
under way. The California deleg ili»<ns in 
both conventions were exceptions, holding 
freejueut cauctises. 

In the meetings in x()r,2 that were open 
to observation, or for which adecpiate re¬ 
ports could be obtained, parliamentary rules 
on the whole were used. Any delegate could 
have his say, even though the leaders were 
usually allow'ed to suggest the decisions in 
the end. Rank-and-file delegates were ob¬ 
viously in a position of heavy dependence 
upon the leaders for information bearing on 
tactical decisions, and this tended to limit 
the character of the debate. 

Many delegation meetings were closed to 
strangers, whether held at the delegation’s 
headquarters or at the convention hall, but 
even at closed meetings a few favored 
guests were likely to be present. These fre¬ 
quently included influential citizens and 
officials from the state, trusted editors or 
political reporters from the slate’s leading 
newspapers, and liaison representatives of 
any candidate whom the delegation cur¬ 
rently favored. 

Chairmen: 

Selection and Functions 

About 8o per cent of the delegation chair¬ 
men of 1952 and 1956 were currently hold¬ 
ing some other public or party office, with 
public officials outnumbering the party offi¬ 
cials in the Democratic party but not in the 
Republican. The principal classes of official 
status are shown in Table 15.1. In states 

* See the discussion of the consequences of mas¬ 
sive size. Chapter 9. 
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where the party in question held one or 
more high public offices the highest-ranking 
public official serving on the delegation was 
generally selected as chairman. Governors, 
when present as delegates, served as chair¬ 
men over 80 pcj cent of the time in the 
four conventions studied. In the absence of 
a governor, when one or more senators 
were present as delegates the ranking sena¬ 
tor served as chairman in more than half 
of such cases. The frequent use of stale 
party chairmen as delegation chairmen was 
noteworthy at the Republican conventions, 
but mainly in the case of states where the 
party held no top-ranking public offices. 
The comparatively few national committee¬ 
men who served as delegation chairmen 
were almost all individuals of considerable 
power in their respective state parties. 

A small group of 1952 delegation chair¬ 
men are identified in the table as cam¬ 
paigners for candidates, not elsewhere classi¬ 
fied. These were all men wlio seemingly 
had never held any important public or 
party office, but who arrived at the conven¬ 
tions as delegation chairmen presumably 
becau.se of their work in the states in sup¬ 
port of some particular candidate. The 
three chairmen of this type at the Demo¬ 
cratic convention were all Kefauver sup¬ 
porters; of the seven at the Republican con¬ 
vention, three were for Eisenhower, four 
for Taft. 

A delegation chairman occupies a stra¬ 
tegic position. He is frequently approached 
by emissaries of all kinds on the assumption, 
which may or may not be correct, that he 
is in a position to negotiate for his delega¬ 
tion. In the convention, it is the chairman 
who reports the vote of the delegation. He 
may have some measure of discretion about 
the vote he reports, subject to the possibility 
of challenge through a demand that the 
delegation be polled.’’ In delegations that 

’In New York Democratic delegations, it is said 
to be traditional for the chairman to estimate the 
vote in consultation with the leaders of conflicting 
groups in the delegation, whereupon the chairman 
then decides what voting division to report for the 
record. See David, Moos, and Goldman, op. cit., 
Vol. s, p. 174. 

The roll call vote in the Republican national con- 
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are cohesive and disciplined the chairman’s 
powers, during the short period while the 
convention is in session, mjiy approach 
those of the traditional political boss. In 
splintered delegations where cohesion is at 
a minimum the chairman is an important 
communication center. The ad hoc nature 


Yet the chairmen are in some respects the 
unknown men of the conventions.* Inter¬ 
viewers working at the conventions have 
sometimes found it hard to learn just who 
is chairman of a delegation. Neither party 
recorded the list of chairmen in its official 
proceedings until 1956, when the practice 


Table 15.1. Principal Political Identifications of Delegation 
Chairmen, 1952 and 1956“ 


Democratic 


Republican 


Status 


*952 195^ 1952 1956 


Public Officials 


Governors of States 

14 

16 


13 

Senators 

6 

6 

6® 

4 

Representatives 

2 

1 

I 

1 

Other 

9 ^ 

8 

1 

3 *^ 

Party Officials Not Holding Public Office 

3 * 

31 

19 

21 

State Committee Chairmen 

3 

7 

11 

14 

National Committeemen 

5 

.5 

4 

8 

Other 

2 

I 

4 

I 


10 

13 

19 

23 

PormcT PubVic and Party Officials 

4 

3 

6 

4 

lor Candvdatca? 



7 


Otber and \ 3 n\dentltied 

4 

5 

2 

4 

Total 

52 

52 

5.1'’ •” 

.52 


■ The tabulations do not include chairmen for the one- and two-man dclcjj^ations from the Virgin 
Islands and Canal Zone, but do include chairmen for delectations from the District of Columbia, Alaska, 
Hawaii, and Puerto Rico. For 1952, compiled from relevant state chapters in Paul T. David. Malcolm 
Moos, and Ralph M. Goldman, Presidential Nominating Politics in 7952 (1954); for 1956, compiled from 
the official proceedings of the two conventions with assistance from the staffs of the respective national 
committees. 

** Includes one governor who was a co-chairman. 

® Includes one .senator who was a co-chairman. 

^ Includes governor of Hawaii. 

• Not elsewhere classified. 

of most convention arrangements, the short 
time span, and the characteristic confu¬ 
sion, all tend to place responsibility on the 
delegation chairman. Presumably they also 
give him a considerable measure of power. 

vention of 195s on adding certain state chairmen 
to the national committee .showed indications of be¬ 
ing an “administered” vote in many delegations, but 
was probably quite unusual in the extent to which 
this seemed to be the case. Sec ibid., Vol. 1, p. 89. 


was adopted at the suggestion of the Ameri¬ 
can Political Science Association. Chairmen 
have seldom undertaken to meet as an 
organized group, although an executive 

•Professor Samuel J. Eldersveld of the University 
of Michigan led interview teams of graduate stu¬ 
dents who sought with considerable success to in¬ 
terview each delegation chairman at each party 
convention in 1952 and 1956. The results of this 
research are being prepared for publication. 
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committee of heads of delegations might 
be a useful innovation.® 

Leadership and Group 
Organization Within Delegations 

Within a delegation there may be an in¬ 
formal leadership that is more important 
than the chairman and other officers. Effec¬ 
tive leadership may also shift in accordance 
with the demands of the moment. In rare 
instances the leadership situation may be so 
uncertain that the delegation gives the ap¬ 
pearance of a mere collection of individuals 
going their several ways. More often, when 
delegations lack cohesion, they are split into 
two or more factions, each with its own 
leadership. Even when a delegation is uni¬ 
fied, the persons of greatest influence may 
not be delegates themselves; they may not 
even be physically present at the scene of 
the convention.^® 

Most of the delegations in 1952, however, 
contained some sort of an inner circle that 
usually took the initiative in mobilizing 
the delegation when necessary. Presumably 
the chairman was a member of such a group 
in almost every instance, though not always 
the most important member. This inner 
circle was sometimes identical with a similar 

^In international conference practice it has long 
been customary to form an executive committee of 
heads of delegations, which usually maintains a firm 
control over matters of arrangements and procedure 
throughout the conference. It has not been custom¬ 
ary to form such a body at national party con¬ 
ventions; presumably this lacuna in institutional 
arrangements is the result of the presence of tlie 
national committee members and the recognition ac¬ 
corded them. But it would be difTicult for the na¬ 
tional committee to function as such after the con¬ 
vention has once come into session, and it does not 
attempt to do so. The result is that the functions 
that might otherwise be performed by an executive 
committee of heads of delegations devolve informally 
on the convention officers, on the cliques by which 
they are surrounded, and occasionally on specially 
called meetings at which there is an attempt to se¬ 
cure representation of all convention factions. For 
accounts of how the acute opening questions of 
procedure were dealt with in 1952, see David, Moos, 
and Goldman, op, cit., Vol. 1, pp. 73-76, 121-27. 

"Such a case was the Arkansas Democratic dele¬ 
gation of 1952, awaiting word from the governor 
back home, who in turn was in communication with 
President Truman's entourage at Chicago. See ibid,, 
Vol. 3, p. 260. 


long-established group in the state organiza¬ 
tion. In other cases no such identity existed, 
particularly when the delegation was the 
result of successful insurgency, or of fac¬ 
tional conflict on a wunner-take-all basis in 
which the party regulars had been defeated. 
Despite these variations, a few generaliza¬ 
tions can be tentatively offered. 

(1) When a delegation contains a strong 
group of ranking public and parly officials, 
they will almost automatically select the 
chairman and constitute themselves an 
inner circle around him. The presence or 
absence of such a dominant group is thus 
a matter for special observation and con¬ 
sideration. 

(2) National committee members are con¬ 
vention officers with special privileges as 
such; hence they are in a strategic position 
to provide delegation leadership in dealing 
with the convention management and with 
other political leaders and delegations. 
They form an important part of the com¬ 
munications network even when they are 
not themselves delegates. Their positions 
are stronger when they are also accredited 
as delegates, and still more so when elected 
to delegation chairmanships. 

(S When a delegation is strongly support¬ 
ing a favorite son for the nomination, this 
generally overrides other considerations, 
and the inner circle is apt to be made up 
of the favorite son's principal supporters in 
the delegation.^^ 

(/j) Delegations that lack ex officio leader¬ 
ship groups often come out of state party 
situations where there is disorganization, 
instability, or successful insurgency. A dele¬ 
gation that has won as an insurgent faction 
in a winncr-take-all contest is likely to have 
a strong leadership of its own, with its key 
man as delegation chairman. 

(5) In larger delegations the leaders are 
usually found among the delegates at large 

“This was the situation in 1952 in the Republi¬ 
can delegations of Ohio, California, and Minnesota, 
and in the Democratic delegations of Tennessee, 
Kentucky, and Oklahoma. Favorite son aspects of 
the situation were less controlling of leadership 
structures in the 1952 Democratic delegations of 
New York, Illinois, and Georgia, although all three 
had favorite son candidates. 
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(6) Some delegations contain a large num¬ 
ber of outstanding personages, while in 
others the recognizable leaders who stand 
out from the rank and file may be few or 
none.^^ 

(7) Large delegations are likely to sub¬ 
divide into several smaller groups along 
lines of territorial or factional cleavage, 
each of which smaller groups may have an 
identifiable leadership of its own.^^ 

(8) Opposing voting commitments may 
operate to divide a delegation into rigidly 
structured separate groups; the extent to 
which such groups are able to work to¬ 
gether on more general concerns of the 
delegation and the state party varies 
widely.'® 

Tightly constructed delegations lifted 
intact from the larger political organization 
of the state party come at one end of the scale 
of internal delegation organization. In such 

“See Chapter 9. 

“Both Delaware delegations of 1952, for example, 
seemed to be composed almost entirely of “leaders.” 
The contrasting extreme was provided by the two 
Arizona delegations. 

“Within a New York state delegation, for ex¬ 
ample, the delegates from each of the five counties 
of New York City may form a subgroup under its 
own leadership. For comment on the factors that 
militated for and against unity within New York 
delegations, see David, Moos, and Goldman, op, cit,, 
Vol. 2, pp. 164-65, 174-76, 180-82. 

“The Wisconsin primary in 1952 produced a Re¬ 
publican delegation that contained twenty-four Taft 
delegates and six Warren delegates. The two groups 
reflected a long-standing division in the state party 
and went their ways separately even though seated 
together at the convention. {Ibid., Vol. 4, p. 139.) 
Occasionally the splinter groups consist of only one, 
two, or three individuals who avoid association with 
others in the delegation wherever possible. For il¬ 
lustrations from the Connecticut and New York 
Republican delegations, sec Chapter 11 of the pres¬ 
ent book; and David, Moos, and Goldman, op. cit., 
Vol. 2, pp. 137, 165. 

On the other hand, the Minnesota primary pro¬ 
duced a Republican delegation of twenty-four Stas- 
sen delegates and four Eisenhower delegates, but 
the delegation functioned as an organized group 
throughout the convention. Ibid., Vol. 4, pp. 174-78. 


is badly disorganized, must find their in¬ 
ternal leadership, if any, after they have 
been formed. 

Despite tliese differences, much of the 
research and theory in the field of group 
psychology might be applicable in the study 
of the state delegations if sufficient access 
could be obtained. The subject invites a 
kind of research attention it has never had. 
Meanwhile, the range of variation is so 
great that even relatively crude types of 
observation may yield valuable information 
for some of the types of variation that 
occur.^® 

Decision-Making Within Delegations 

The major subjects for delegation deci¬ 
sion consist essentially of the positions to 
be taken on the candidates, on platform 
issues, and on seating and rules problems, 
often involving the relationship between 
state and national party organizations. 
There may also be collateral questions of 
delegation role and tactics. These in turn 
lead frequently to consideration of whether 
the delegation will seek to act as a unit or 
not 

Candidate Support 

At the time delegations are selected, some 
are completely committed to a single candi¬ 
date, others completely uncommitted. The 
range of commitment among the fifty-four 
Democratic delegations in 1952 is indicated 
in Table 15.2. Stevenson had few delegates, 
since he had refused to enter any of the 
primaries or to campaign. Five delegations 
had commitments to home-state favorite 
sons, three to President Truman, and one 

“See Appendix H for a discussion of the appli¬ 
cability of small group research to delegate study. 



Table 15.2. Commitment and Candidate Agreement of Democratic 
Delecai'ions of 1952 When Seuccied* 


Status of Delegations 
by Majority Commitment 


Average 
Number Index of 
of Dele- (Candidate 
gat ions Agreement** 


Apparent Distribution of Voting Strength 
When Selected, Number 


Undecided 

or 

Stevenson Kefiuivcr Russell Others Unknown 


Majority Firmly Bound to a 
Leading Candidate 
Majority Preferring a Leading 
Candidate 

Majority Committed to a Non- 
Leading Candidate 
Majority Preferences LTndecidcd 
or Unknown 


7 100.0 — 

G 79.2 12 

9 100.0 — 

32 0.4 3J 


162 16 — — 

40 75. 27 — 

— — 156 — 

— — 3 735 i 


Total (1,230 delegate votes) 54 38.2 15i 202 91 186 735J 


“ For sources, details by stales, and explanatory comments, sec Appendix A, Table 8. 

Computed by summing for each group of delegations the largest blocs of committed or preferring 
votes in each delegation and determining the percentage they constituted of the total number of delegate 
votes in the group. 'I’he authors are indebted to Professor Harold Guet/.kow for suggesting “the index of 
candidate agreement*' as the designation for this statistical measure. 


io Avercll Harriman. More than half of 
the delegates found themselves in the thirty- 
two delegations where there was no sub¬ 
stantial evidence of commitment or firm 
preference at the time of selection. 

By the time the convention opened Harri- 
inan had announced as a candidate and had 
acquired the nearly solid support of the 
previously uncommitted New York delega¬ 
tion; he also had the solid support of the 
Oistrict of Columbia delegation, and scat¬ 
tered votes elsewhere. Other candidates had 
gained strength and the number of favorite 
sons had increased. The tally two days be¬ 
fore the convention was as follows, accord¬ 
ing to the Associated Press: 


Stevenson 

41}^ 

Kefauver 

257 » 

Russell 

161% 

Harriman 

112?^ 

Others 

*77 

Uncommitted, in Dispute 


or Unknown 

380 


1,230 


With this distribution of voting strength, 
most of the delegations found themselves 


debating the choice of candidate at length 
throughout the early days of the convention. 
Sentiment for Adlai Stevenson gathered 
rapidly in the previously uncommitted dele¬ 
gations; he polled 273 votes on the first 
ballot. Russell polled 268 votes on the first 
ballot and was still polling 261)2 on the 
third. Kefauver reached a maximum of 
362)2 votes on the second ballot and was 
holding 279)2 at the end of the third ballot 
after losing the others to Stevenson. Most 
of the strength previously committed to 
Harriman and the other lesser candidates 
switched to Stevenson on the third ballot, 
giving him a near majority which was then 
made overt. 

How did the delegations that voted for 
Stevenson reach their decision? A consider¬ 
able amount of descriptive information is 
available in the 1952 study.'^ The proba¬ 
bility seems to be that, aside from the hard¬ 
core support for Kefauver and Russell, 
Stevenson was an acceptable second or third 
choice for almost all the other delegations, 

” David, Moos, and Goldman, op, cit,, Vol. 1, 
Chap. 4, and the state chapters in the other four 
volumes. 
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whatever their preliminary commitments. 
Many of the middle-of-the-road delegations 
were willing to take Stevenson as their first 
choice at any time if assured that he was 
in fact available and would make an active 
campaign. 

President Truman’s influence was a fac¬ 
tor after Vice President Alben W. Barkley 
withdrew, but the swing to Stevenson was 
well along before I’ruman made his final 
position clear. The leadership of the liberal- 
labor bloc, although previously inclined to 
support Kefauver, reached the conclusion 
along the way that he could not he nomi¬ 
nated and that neither could Harriman; 
whereupon Stevenson became the only sat¬ 
isfactory remaining choice from their point 
of view. Harriman became aware before the 
balloting that he might find it desirable to 
concede after one or two ballots; New York 
leaders were already having difficulty in 
holding the delegation for him. Delegation 
leaders in the uncommitted delegations as¬ 
sessed top-leadership attitudes, rank-and-file 


sentiment, and their own perceptions of the 
Candida tes-and drifted steadily toward 
Stevenson as they expressed their views in 
delegation meetings. Individual delegates 
by the hundreds made their own assess¬ 
ments. The result was a gathering consensus 
that showed little evidence of dictation or 
overwhelming influence from any single 
power center. 

The Republican pattern of delegation 
commitment at the time of selection in 
1952, as shown in Table 15.3, was remark¬ 
ably different from the Democratic. Among 
the fifty-three delegations, thirty-eight had 
commitments to one or the other of the two 
leading candidates. In thirteen of these 
cases the commitment extended uniformly 
to the entire delegation. In most of the 
other cases the committed majorities were 
lopsided, as reflected in the high average in¬ 
dices of candidate agreement. Three delega¬ 
tions were committed to favorite sons: Gov¬ 
ernor Earl Warren of California, former 
Governor Harold E. Stassen of Minnesota. 


Table 15.3. Commitment and Candidate Agreement of Republican 
Delegations of 1952 When Sei.ected^ 




Average 
Index of 
Candidate 
Agreement*’ 

Apparent Distribution of Voting Strength 
When Selected, Number 

Status of Delegations 
by Majority C>)mmitnient 

Number 
of Dele¬ 
gations . 

Eisen¬ 

hower 

laft 

Others 

Undecided 

or 

Unknown 

Majority Firmly Bound to a Leading 
Candidate 

7 

93-4 

33 

9B 

6 


Majority Preferring a Leading Gandi- 

date 

31 

85-3 

338 

295 

2 

44 

Majority Committed to a Non-Leading 

Candidate 

3 

96-7 

4 

— 

118 

— 

Majority Divided Between Leading Can- 

didates 

2 

38.0 

10 

16 

4 

12 

Majority Preferences Undecided or Un- 

known 

10 

9*3 

16 

20 

2 

188 

Total (1,206 delegates) 

53 

7*-5 

401 

429 

132 

244 


■For sources, details by states, and explanatory comments, see Appendix A, Table 9. 

** Computed by summing the largest blocs of committed or preferring votes in each delegation and 
determining the percentage they constituted of the total number of delegates in the group. 
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and Governor Theodore Roosevelt Mc- 
Keldin of Maryland. 

By the time the convention met, nearly a 
hundred of the delegates were involved in 
seating contcstsJ« After the convention had 
acted on these contests, the changes in the 
distribution of apparent voting strength 
were as tabulated below.^® 



I’otal 

Eisenhower 

Taft 

Other 

Undecided 
or Unknown 

Uncontested 

I, j 10 

406 

458 


115 

Contested 

As Temporarily Seated 

96 

21 

72 

0 

3 

As Finally Seated 

96 

64 

-27 

I 

4 

'Ibtals 

As Temporarily Seated 

I , 20 (i 

427 


13^ 

iiB 

As Finally Seated 

1,206 

470 

00 

132 

119 

Commitments When Sehxted of 

Those Finally Seated (Table 

15-3) 

1,206 

401 

429 

132 

244 


The balance of power in the Taft-Eisen- 
hower conflict thus rested mainly with the 
uncommitted and favorite son delegations, 
although the small groups of uncommitted 
delegates in other delegations were also the 
object of an intense struggle. Pennsylvania 
and Michigan were the largest of the uncom¬ 
mitted delegations. Their c haiimen—Gover- 


Thc New Jersey delegation (58 votes) 
moved from an undecided position to one 
strongly favoring Eisenhower between the 
time of selection and the opening of the 
convention; Eisenhower’s other gains dur¬ 
ing the period consisted of a few votes each 
in scattered delegations. The seating con¬ 
tests were settled favorably to Eisenhower 
with the help of the delegations supporting 
the minor candidates and a majority of the 
undecided delegates. This outcome was ob¬ 
viously a major blow to the Taft candidacy, 
tliough he was still leading in committed 
delegate strength when the seating contests 
had iDeeri settled.^® 

”In most cases it was apparent when the con¬ 
testing delegates were selected that these seating 
contests would be taken to the convention. The 
data of Table 15.3 relate in all cases to the delega¬ 
tions as finally seated. 

^*A11 figures relating to commitment on the eve 

the convention are based on the Associated Press 
tally of that time, recapitulated by delegations on 
the basis of action on the contests. See David, Moos, 
and Goldman, op. cit., Vol. 1, p. 54. 

** For a comment by Senator Taft on the contests, 
sec Appendix F; for the general outlines of the de¬ 
velopment, see David, Moos, and Goldman, op, cit., 
Vol. 1, Chap. 3. 


nor John S. Fine and National Committee¬ 
man Arthur Summerfield—withheld com¬ 
mitment until final delegation caucuses be¬ 
fore the balloting and urged their delegates 
to do likewise. Both delegations had meet¬ 
ings with the candidates and both delib¬ 
erated at length. 

Among the three favorite son delegations, 
the Maryland delegates were released by 
Governor McKeldin on the first day of the 
convention, when he was invited to place 
General Eisenhower’s name in nomination. 
Most of the Minnesota delegates who were 
committed to Stassen were long-time per¬ 
sonal supporters, but several developed an 
early preference for Eisenhower; the entire 
delegation became increasingly anxious to 
join the Eisenhow^er band w^igon as the 
convention days went by. On the morning 
of the balloting Stassen released several 
delegates who wished to move at once and 
authorized the others to shift at the end of 
the first ballot if Eisenhower should receive 
as many as 580 votes. The California delega¬ 
tion, pursuing a strategy that depended on 
a convention stalemate, stayed solidly with 
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Warren until the end. Tabulated below is 
the vote in the four critical delegations at 
the end of the first ballot and before the 
rest of the Minnesota delegation shifted 
to complete the Eisenhower majority.-^ 


Delegations 

Eisen- 

how<T 

7 'aft 

Stassen 

Mac- 

Arthur 

Pennsylvania 

5 a 

15 


2 

Michigan 

35 

11 

— 

— 

Maryland 

16 

8 

— 

— 

Minnesota 

9 

— 

19 

— 



34 

'9 



In both conventions of 1952, the delegates 
were frequently polled in delegation cau¬ 
cuses during the early days of the conven¬ 
tions to ascertain their current intentions. 
Such polls were taken on the initiative of 
luenibers of the delegations and were in no 
way binding. Delegates wished to know 
where their fellow delegates stood, and 
sometimes moved to find out before the 
leaders w'cre ready for even a preliminary 
crystallization of sentiment. Every such 
poll, once taken, necessarily influenced the 
delegates who were still urulecidcd. 

Eor delegates who arrive at the conven¬ 
tion with no definite mandate, the process 
of reaching a decision has long been in ques¬ 
tion. How many are in a position to act in- 
dejK'ndently and in good faith as represen¬ 
tatives of their constituencies? And how 
many are subject to undue influence? 

There were various known instances in 
1952 where the possibilities existed for what 
might be con.sidered undue influence. 'I’he 
Arkansas and Georgia Democratic delega¬ 
tions were almost completely controlled by 
their respective governors, but there were 
also indications that the governors might be 
acting mainly as channels for the convey¬ 
ance of popular mandates. Governor Fine 
of Pennsylvania was credited with control¬ 
ling from fifteen to thirty delegates in a 

For fuller accounts of what went on in the four 
(Icic-gaiions, see ibid., Vol. 8, pp. 843-45, 878-75: 
Vol. 4. pp. 4<j-54, 175-79. 


delegation that included a number of state 
government patronage appointees. Gover¬ 
nor Thomas E. Dewey of New York was 
reported on several occasions as engaging in 
tactics that some delegates found oppres¬ 
sive. County leaders from metropolitan 
areas seemetl highly influential in a num¬ 
ber of delegations. 

'lire impression remains, however, that 
while all the delegates w'ere subject to many 
influences, for the most part tlie j)re.ssures 
from one direction were offset by those from 
another. Most of the uncommitted delegates 
apparently in the end had to make their 
own decisions in terms of their own percep¬ 
tions of the candidates and of the situation, 
often influenced by majority sentiment in 
their delegations. 

There were no reported deals involving 
whole delegations at either convention in 
1952—a fact that can be variously attributed 
to the high-mindedness of the candidates, 
to a possibly rising level of political ethics 
in both parties, and, in the Democratic 
party, to the disappearance of the two thirds 
rule. Twenty years earlier, the two thirds 
rule was a basic element in generating the 
"deal” by which the California and Texas 
delegations were transferred to Governor 
Franklin D. Roosevelt and in return 
Speaker John N. Garner was nominated for 
Vice President. Even in that historic in¬ 
stance, however, the deal was almost 
stopped by opposition within the Texas 
delegation, which reportedly went along by 
the narrow vote of 54 to 51 

The unit rule was in effect for twenty 
delegations at the Democratic convention of 
1952. Many of these delegations would have 
been solid even without the rule, but in 
other cases the rule affected the vote. The 
net effect was apparently a minor increase 
in the Stevemson vote, but at a time when 
his nomination was already assured. In 1956 

” Many delegates were reportedly absent when 
the vote was taken, and the vote itself indicates that 
many fractional-vote delegates were counted in the 
meeting as having a full vote, since the delegation 
held only 46 votes in the convention. The reported 
vote of 54 to 51 appears in most of the standard 
sources. 
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the unit rule apparently favored the nomi¬ 
nation of Senator John F. Kennedy in the 
vice-presidential contest; he was defeated 
nonetheless.^® 

Platform Provisions 

Platform provisions are frequently hard 
fought in the resolutions committee of the 
convention, but only rarely come to a roll 
call vote on the convention floor. Republi¬ 
can conventions have had no floor fight on 
a platform issue since 1932. The debate on 
civil rights proposals and the two roll calls 
on that subject were a major feature of the 
Democratic convention of 1948, but no plat¬ 
form issues were debated or separately voted 
on in 1952 or 195C.®* 

In the absence of prospective floor action, 
most individual delegates are not compelled 
to take a stand on platform provisions ex¬ 
cept to the minor extent involved in a per¬ 
functory approval of a platform already 
agreed elsewhere. Platform issues may some¬ 
times be discussed in delegation caucuses in 
connection with the original selection of 
members to serve on the resolutions com¬ 
mittee, at other times when those members 
report, and particularly if there is a possi¬ 
bility of bringing a minority report to the 
convention floor for action. As a rule, when 
a delegation has a position that will be at 
issue in the platform decisions, its strategy 
and tactics are fully discussed prior to the 
convention—often at the state convention of 
the party. 

In recent years the Democrats seem to 
have had more discussions of platform ques¬ 
tions than the Republicans, since the Dem¬ 
ocrats have had more delegates with con¬ 
troversial proposals to urge upon the con¬ 
vention. The situation in the Republican 
party was undoubtedly somewhat different 
during the period when the La Follette 
Progressives were repeatedly raising plat¬ 
form issues in Republican conventions. 

" See Chapter 9. 

** In 1952 the Georgia and Mississippi delegations 
requested that their votes be recorded "No” when 
the platform was adopted. 
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Relationships of State 

and National Party Organizations 

On a few occasions dclcgatif)ns have come 
to the conventions witli specific instructions 
for dealing with issues of relationship be¬ 
tween the stale and national parties. In¬ 
stances would include the leapportiomnent 
changes at the Republican conveniion of 
1916, the revocation of tlie two thirds rule 
at the Democratic convention of and 
the approval of the Mitchell Committee re¬ 
port on state party obligations to the na¬ 
tional party at the Democratic convention 
of i956.‘-'6 

On some other occasions a delegation has 
arrived with a proposal that led to cliange 
in internal party relationships, although 
there had been no widespread preparation 
among the other delegations. The restricted 
credentials under which the Mississippi del¬ 
egation came prepared to take part in the 
1948 Democratic convention, while serving 
notice that it might not support either the 
party’s platform or nominees, formed one 
such example. The delegation was seated 
nonetheless, although it later bolted, and 
thus was established a precedent of consider¬ 
able importance in southern preparations 
for the 1952 convention.®® Another example 
was the proposal by the Wisconsin Repub¬ 
lican delegation of 1952 that led to the ex¬ 
pansion of the national committee to in¬ 
clude the state party chairmen in Repub¬ 
lican states.®® 

In both 1952 conventions, however, a 
series of issues involving relationships be¬ 
tween state and national party organiza¬ 
tions arose somewhat spontaneously from 
the nature of the situation, for whit h most of 
the delegations were unprepared. In the Re¬ 
publican convention these i.ssues began with 
the so-called Fair Play proposal to limit the 
voting rights of contested delegations seated 
on the temporary roll. 'Fhe televised hear¬ 
ings of contests before the credentials com- 

“ See Chapters 8, 9, 11. 

"David. Moos, and Goldman, op. cit., Vol. i, pp. 
ioi-o6. 

”Ibid., Vol. 1. 88-90. 
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• r II areatlv twcen the organizations in the southern 
mince of the ;°„,ests slates and their respective national part/ 

sharpening the issues in the ^ j organizations, and the issues were sharpened 

al par! Y arising from the weakness of its affi 
iaics in the South.-« The delegations sup- 

jroriing Taft or Eisenhower tended to judge Variations in Delegation Behavior 

these issues mainly in terms of jhlcgations obviously differ in ( 

dates’ interests. I he other delegations dt _ „„ k„ 


voted considcruhJe time to reviewing the ar- 
giimcnts, and in the end their votes were de¬ 
cisive. Their conclusions seem to have been 
based to a large extent on an independent 
assessment of tiic issues as they appeared at 
the time. 

In the Democratic convention the re¬ 
stricted credentials of several southern dele¬ 
gations and the prospect of another party 
bolt like that of 1948 led to what was known 
as the “loyally oath” resolution, followed 
by (juestions on the extent to which the Vir¬ 
ginia, South Carolina, and Louisiana dele¬ 
gations would be permitted to take further 
{>art in the convention. These is.sues led to 


Ddegations obviously differ in their \'ot- 
ing behavior, as shown by a century and a 
quarter of roll call voting records, but they 
also differ in many other types of be¬ 
havior. Some of these peculiarities are the 
planned result of conscious decisions; others 
are evidently the unplanned product of 
factors that may never reach the level of 
conscious perception. Any attempt at analy¬ 
sis can only be exploratory in the present 
state of knowledge, but it may be worth 
while to review some of the factors and to 
illustrate the kinds of activity that seem to 
result."'® 

Commitment has been treated so far as 
an absolute, meaning that a delegate has a 


prolonged and sometimes angry debate. 
The internal deliberations of most delega¬ 
tions w'ere freipiently confused and often 
referred raoie to expediency than to jirinci- 
ple, but nonetheless led to important voting 
decisions.-® In the end the southern delega¬ 
tions remained in the convention. The ex¬ 


binding mandate or a firm intention to vote 
for a sjiecific candidate. This usage is rele¬ 
vant and adequate so far as much voting 
analysis is concerned, and will be retained, 
but it does not cover all delegate behavior 
prior to the voting nor the changes that oc¬ 
cur if the first ballot fails to settle the out- 


lent to which any disciplinary effect was 
actually achieved remains a question, but 
the party nominees were accepted as such in 
every state, unlike the situation in 1918. 
There w'as little overt bolting by dissident 
state party organizations, although many of 
the southern leaders individually supported 
Eisenhower in the campaign, and he car¬ 
ried several southern states. 

The cri.ses over the relationships between 
state and national party organizations that 
arose in both conventions of 1952 were not 
unrelated. They arose in one way or an¬ 
other from the disjointed relationships be- 

//iff/., Vol. I, Chap. 3. 

’’Ibid., Vol. I, Chap. 4; see also state chapters, 
particularly for die southern states most involved 
and for Michigan, Minnesota, Illinois, Pennsylvania, 
and New York. 


come. Commitment to candidates actually 
varies over a considerable range of intensity 
and emotional involvement."^ 

“Tlie factors that seem most worthy of attention 
can be identified as commitment, candidate agree¬ 
ment, factional division, cohesiveness, internal lead¬ 
ership, and ideology. The activities that result, 
aside from voting, involve collective, segmented, and 
atomized patterns of behavior; activity vs. passivity 
in giving support and taking initiative; the use or 
noii-usc of accredited representatives; and no doubt 
other dimensions of variant activity in the formu¬ 
lation and pursuit of delegation goals. 

“ Readers who arc familiar with the state chap¬ 
ters of the 195s study will be aware of the wide 
diifcrcnces in the reliability of the data on commit¬ 
ment at the time of selection. In some instances 
commitment was clear as a matter of public record 
through the operations of a primary election or a 
resolution in a state party convention. In other 
cases it had to be inferred from information re- 
jHirted in the press or from the structure of the 
situation as a whole. The data assembled in Appen¬ 
dix A, Tables 8 and g, may therefore involve some 
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Candidate agreement has likewise been 
treated as a definite arithmetical ratio; 
namely the proportion of the members of 
a delegation who are “committed” to the 
delegation’s leading choice. This usage per¬ 
mits the easy computation of an index of 
candidate agreement, which is in turn use¬ 
ful in making gross comparisons between 
delegations, categories of delegations, and 
even whole conventions. In effect, the index 
is a measure of the amount of agreement on 
a candidate within delegations at a given 
point in the development, which is in turn 
relevant to the amount of agreement that 
can be expected in the voting. But where 
the personal commitment of the delegates 
varies widely in intensity, or rests upon dif¬ 
fering bases of factional connection, leader¬ 
ship, or ideology, a lack of agreement may 
be apparent in other forms of behavior even 
when there is an appearance of agreement 
in first-ballot voting. 

Factional divisions are found in most 
delegations unless they have been elected in 
a state-wide contest on a winner-take-all 
basis, or unless the state party organization 
has attained such unity anci internal dis¬ 
cipline as have rarely been .seen in recent 
years.®^ Divergent factions frecjucntly sup¬ 
port the same candidates or other objectives, 
but still maintain separate identities that 
obviously affect the possibilities for a com¬ 
mon strategy. On the other hand, groups 
otherwise agreed may divide on candidates 
and thus develop internal factional cleav¬ 
ages for the time being. 

Cohesivenefjs is used here as meaning the 
attraction of members to their delegations 
as organized groups. For some purposes, co¬ 
hesiveness is the converse of factional divi¬ 
sion within delegations, but it is also re¬ 
lated to intensity of shared commitment 
and to degrees of uniformity in agreement 

erroneous attributions of commitment. On the other 
hand, among the delegates whose preferences were 
recorded as undecided or unknown, undoubtedly 
there were some whose probable preferences were 
rather clearly understood by other individuals who 
occupied strategic positions in the selection process. 

"Sec Chapter 9. 
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on a candidate. Cohesiveness may be the 
temporary product of these other factors. It 
may also exist independently and have a 
prior origin in the long-term associations of 
high status individuals in the stale party 
organization. In this case, the uniformities 
of commitment and candidate agreement 
and the absence of factional division may 
be the result of cohesiveness rather than the 
other way around. 

The effectiveness of delegation leadership 
depends closely on the factional j)attcrns, 
on how firmly the state party leaders arc 
established in the delegation, and in fact on 
whether the state party itself is cohesive and 
effectively led. One of the most important 
findings of the 1952 study was that a disinte¬ 
gration of state party leadership had oc¬ 
curred rather widely throughout the coun¬ 
try in both parties. New sources of leader¬ 
ship were coming forward in many states, 
but had not yet solidified their positions nor 
achieved much recognition. 

Differences of ideology have always been 
important in comparative state politics, and 
become apparent in the study of delega¬ 
tions. The civil rights issues result in differ¬ 
ing positions on an important scale of ideo¬ 
logical differences. Delegations with strong 
organized labor representation presumably 
have some ideological characteristics not 
common to other delegations, while an op- 
jKtsite type may be found in those rcjtresent- 
ing conservative business interests. The del¬ 
egations that come out of regular party or¬ 
ganizations probably reflect a rather special¬ 
ized ideology—that is, their attitudes toward 
the necessities of political activity are quite 
different from those of the average citizen. 
Insurgent delegations u.sually represent 
some divergent type of special ideolog)'. 

All of these differences are undoubtedly 
reflected in the patterns of delegation de¬ 
cisions. A close reading of any detailed ac¬ 
count of delegation activity will reveal signs 
of their influence. For the present, however, 
it may suffice to offer a few illustrations 
from the experience of 1952 showing how 
various special influences affected the activi¬ 
ties of delegations. 
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■ T„c Ohio Republican delegauon of 

would hAve been notewort iy P j „ yfie individual delegates had ciithusi 

»... a„., ce,^. i». ihe .le,c,a.i.,„ i, 
_ .. . J __nAfffii /'nJu\si\'cncss. It uiis not ti tciini \\Iif»n #v.. 


Senator Taft, it had been put together with 
meticulous care in preparation for a su¬ 
preme effort. Factional divergences liad 
been suppressed and a Stassen challenge 
thrown back in selecting and electing the 
delegation. It was completely committed, 
internally cohesive, strongly led, highly e.\- 
pcricnccd, and ciicrgctiniUy active. Every 
ildcgnte linci nn :issli>ntiicnt, and it itv/.v TC- 
jKirtcd tlint every deJey^nte curried through 
his assignment on u dny-tind-night schedule i 


ether with cohc.sivcncss. It was not a team Mlien or- 
for a su- gaDized and the parly dissidents of wiiidi 
nccs had it was largely composed did not /ia\c lime 
challenge to become one. 

icting the delegation held frequent (aunises, but 

)mtnitted. j^i^re was rniich confusion, inisinfoniuvion, ml 
lighly ex- lark of infonn:itioiL . . . Decisions were niacle 
Fverv largely in terms of ^vhnt Kchiuver would pn- 
/ swnnbly desire rnthcr than the delegations otvn 
t was re- . , . Political inexperience ami lack 

through convention “know how” marked the dclcga- 
hedulc tint! ns nnintrurislL lint in terms of its mandate 


up to the final nominating vofe.*^ Ohio has 
a wall-developed tradition on bow to op¬ 
erate in a political convention, and the lore 
of the conventions was apparent in delega¬ 
tion operations.-^^ 

The New Hampshire and Vermont Re¬ 
publican delegations were completely com¬ 
mitted and internally cohesive, but not very 
active. Both delegations, one elected in a 
primary, the other in a state convention, 
were solidly £or Eisenhower. The members 
who were assigned to the convention com¬ 
mittees wwked hard, and Governor Sher¬ 
man Adams of New Hampshire became an 
Eisenhower floor manager. But most mem¬ 
bers of the tw^o delegations were given no 
sjjecific assignments, and, because they were 
so completely committed, were not subject 
to tlie heavy pressures that were applied to 
uncommitted groups."*® 

I’hc California Democratic delegation, 
committed to Senator Kefauver in a win- 
ner-take-all conflict, showed agreement in 
its voting but not in its other behavior, was 

“David, Moos, and Goldman, op. cit., Vol. 4, 
Chap. 2. 

“As an example of Ohio traditional wisdom, see 
the secret memorandum by Senator Charles W. F. 
l^ick of Ohio in preparation for the Republican 
convention of 1912 (published with the permission 
of the Senator’s heirs by Thomas E. Felt), “Organiz¬ 
ing a National Convention: A Lesson from Senator 
Dick,” Ohio Historical Quarterly, Vol. G7 (Jan. 1958) 
pp. 50-62. 

“J. Duane Squires, “A Delegate’s View of the 
Republican Convention of 1952,” New England So¬ 
cial Studies Bulletin, Vol. 10 (March 1953), pp. 4-10; 
David, Moos, and Goldman, op. cit., Vol. 2, p. 61. 


from the Democratic voters of California, the 
delegation made every effort to carry out that 
mandat e.'^^ 

The Oregon Democratic delegation was a 
group that was firmly committed, but fac- 
tionally divided and inactive. There had 
been no organized slate-making; the ‘‘or¬ 
ganization faction"' won six jdaccs, the 
“yVDA faction" also won six, with all twelve 
pledged by state law to Senator Kefauver 
because he had won the preference poll 
feature of the primary. Some individual 
delegates were busy and worked hard. 

But the most proininent feature of the Oregon 
delegation was the lack of unity and coo2:)cration 
among its members. The delegation as a group 
had no central purpose, and as a group it was 
not effective.®"^ 

The Michigan Republican delegation in 
1952 was the outstanding example of one 
that successfully maintained an uncom¬ 
mitted position until a late stage in a close 
race, was highly cohesive in organizing for 
delegation activity even though somewhat 
divided in its voting, was led with great 
skill, and was continuously active as a 
delegation on its own initiative. Prior to 
the convention Chairman Arthur Summer- 
field went to unusual lengths to maintain 
equally cordial relations with Senator Taft, 
General Eisenhower, and General Douglas 
MacArthur. At the convention the delega- 

•• David, Moos, and Goldman, op. cit., Vol. 5, 
p. 243- 

“ Ibid., Vol. 5, p. 210. 
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tion caucused frequently, debated its way 
through the issues, and carried out its de¬ 
cisions effectively. It was especially notable 
for its “Delegate Contact Operation,” a sys¬ 
tematic plan for collecting and compiling 
information twice daily on the activities 
and plans of other delegations, in order to 
provide guidance for its own decisions. Al¬ 
ternate delegates and Michigan visitors pro¬ 
vided the manpower for this operation.®** 

I’he New Jersey Demonratic delegation 
was uncommitted but cob-, ive as a group. 
It was relatively well led, at generally in¬ 
active in its behavior at the 1952 conven¬ 
tion. 'i he delegation 

entrained for Chicago unpledged, uninstructed, 
and unhossed for the first time in over twenty 
years; and its ultimate clioice among the presi¬ 
dential candidates was ahiiust as uncertain ac¬ 
tually as it was legally.®'* 

Some of the most effective Stevenson sup¬ 
porters were among the delegates, and tlie 
group became one of the first large unde¬ 
cided delegations to give the bulk of its 
strength to Stevenson, while favoring Ke- 
fauver for Vice President. Cohesion and a 
definite point of view were indicated by its 
unanimous vote against the seating of Vir¬ 
ginia. But even after deciding for Stevenson, 
it did little to provide organized support on 
his behalf in dealing with other delegations. 

I'here were many delegations at the 1952 
Democratic convention that were uncom¬ 
mitted, relatively uncohesive, and somewhat 
j>assive in their attitudes. The Washington 
state delegation was one example. It was 
produced in a state convention, yet seemed 
to have none of the supposedly typical fea¬ 
tures of a machine-made product. An ab¬ 
sence of strong leadership and almost no 
liaison with the national convention man¬ 
agement were its conspicuous characteris¬ 
tics. The result was 

a voting pattern in which each individual voted 
as his “best judgment” directed, and the dele¬ 
gation possessed too little "cohesion” to exert 
much effect upon the course of the nominating 
process at Chicago.^® 

” Ibid., Vol. 4, p. 51. 

"/bid., Vol. a, p. ao8. 

* Ibid., Vol. 5, p. 180. 
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When delegations are uncommitted to a 
particular candidate, they may still be 
deeply interested in finding one who can 
win and whose objectives for the party will 
be similar to their own. This was the basic 
attitude of most ol the Democratic delega¬ 
tions Iroin pivotal states in 1952. Southern 
Democratic delegations, on the other hand, 
were in some cases much less concerned 
with finding a (andidate who could win 
than one who woidd accept their point of 
view on states rights and civil rights. A few 
other delegations had specialized concerns 
that took priority over nominating goals. 
Delegations from the western states, for ex¬ 
ample, in most cases had a special interest 
in public land ancl public pow'cr questions; 
the Alaska and Hawaii delegalions were 
mainly interested in statehood. 

The delegates pledged to Senator Ke- 
fauver, a fighting candidale who was out¬ 
spokenly critical of party officials and party 
procedures, were undoubiedly the ones ’.'ho 
brought the most hostile attitudes to the 
convention as an institution. Believing that 
they represented the “voice of the people” 
ami that the nomination was in danger of 
being “stolen” by the “party bosses,” the 
Kefauver delegations from several states de¬ 
veloped something akin to a ])ersccution 
complex.^’ Their minds were unprepared 
to take part effectively in a convention that 
regarded itself as having an entirely free 
field of choice and full re.sponsibility for 
naming the candidates. 

Candidale Agreement in 
Delegation Voting 

Even when the presidential nomination is 
sharply contested and many ballots are re¬ 
quired, some delegations vole as solid units 
throughout. Others, even when divided, 
usually show lopsided majorities for one 
candidate or another. Since these phenom¬ 
ena are reflected in the roll call voting 
records of the conventions, they lend them- 

*^lhid., Vol. 3, pp. iRo-81 (Tcnnc.ssee delegation); 
Vol. 4, p. S75 (South Dakota Delegation); Vol. 5, 
p. 843 (California delegation). 
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selves to statistical analysis and infcrprcta- 
t/on for both parties over long periods of 
time. The present section brings together 
the siiUcnt cLita on candidate agreement in 
delegation voting since and then sug¬ 

gests some of the possible interpretn lions of 
the longAerm fluctuations. 

The f.ong-Tcrtn Record 

Indications of delegation candidate agree¬ 
ment in voting on presidential nominations 
in each of the contested conventions since 
1896 are given for the Democratic and Re¬ 
publican parties in Table 15.^. These data 
reflect enough variation to l3e confusing at 
first sight, but some noteworthy regularities 
can be found on careful inspection. 

It is apparent throughout the table that, 
in a divided convention, the division is 


the rounter])art averages for whole conven. 

tions/^ 

Despite the temlcncics toward candhkte. 
agreement in delegation voting, when the 
average vote for the leading candidate in 
the convention as a whole is below the tyO 
per cent mark on repeated balloting, some 
division is usually apparent in a majority of 
the delegations. The data for the Republi¬ 
can conventions in Table 15.4 show this re¬ 
lationship without exception; the data for 
Democratic conventions do so except for 
1896 and 1912. 

On the other hand, there is a clear tend¬ 
ency for the average index of delegation 
candidate agreement to be higher when the 
convention is giving the leader a larger vote 
—i.e., where one candidate looks like a win¬ 
ner, the delegations tend to show less inter¬ 
nal division.'^'^ 


usually more between delegations than 
within them. Candidate agreement within 
the convention is measured, as shown in the 
table, by the average of the leading votes in 
all roll calls divided by total convention 
vote.'*^ The tendencies of each delegation to 
take on identity as an organized group, to 
respond to the same mandates and pressures 
from home, and to provide a protective en¬ 
vironment for uncommitted delegates who 
decide to go along with the delegation ma¬ 
jority, are all reflected in tlie substantial 
differences between average indexes of can¬ 
didate agreement within delegations and 

It is mathematically impossible for the average 
index of candidate agreement in delegations to fall 
below the counterpart average for the convention 
as a whole. When the spread between the two aver¬ 
ages constitutes more than half the distance be¬ 
tween the convention average and 100 per cent, it 
can be said that the division in the convention is 
more between delegations than within them. This 
condition occurred iu all of the conventions reported 
in Table 15.4 except the following: Democratic, 
1908, j(j4o; Republican, 1916, 1940. In the contested 
Republican conventions of 1928-1956, however, the 
average index of delegation candidate agreement 
was only slightly above the mid point between the 
average per cent of leader vote and kx> per cent: 
78.1 vs. 76.0 In multi-ballot conventions the average 
per cent for the leader is an average of the leader 
percentages of each ballot; and the figure is thus 
comparable with the average index of candidate 
agreement within delegations throughout the same 
balloting. 


The statements just made apply in vary¬ 
ing degrees to both parties, but the substan¬ 
tial differences between the parties are the 
most obvious features of the tables. Solid 
delegation voting has been much more 
prevalent in Democratic conventions than 
Republican, along wuth somewhat higher 
average indexes of delegation candidate 
agreement. 

At least three different contributing rea- 

" Similar forces apparently operate in the state 
delegations of each party in Congress, despite the 
greater apparent independence of the individual 
member. See David B. Truman, “The State Delega¬ 
tions and the Structure of Party Voting in the 
United States House of Representatives,” American 
Political Science Review, Vol. 50 (Dec. 1956), pp. 
1023-45. 

^The amplitude of fluctuation is not the same 
and in rare instances there is even difference in the 
direction of movement; nevertheless, the correlation 
between delegation candidate agreement and con¬ 
vention vote for the leader has been computed as 
.69 for the Democratic conventions in Table 15.4, 
and .91 for the Republican conventions. When the 
data for both parties arc combined, the correlation 
coefficient is computed as .76 with a standard error 
of .13, which means that the coefficient is well 
within the range of statistical significance. I'he co¬ 
efficients for the parties separately are also statisti¬ 
cally significant, despite the smaller numbers of 
cases on which they are individually based. Thus 
all three figures tend to substantiate the positive 
relationship: delegations tend to be more internally 
agreed on a single candidate as the percentage of 
the leader's vote increases. 



Table i 5 ' 4 - Indications of Delegation Candidate Agreement, Contested 
Conventions, 1896-1956, Excluding Non-State Delegations*^ 



Proportion of 48 Delegations 
Voting Solidly 

Average Index 
of C'andidate 
Agreement^ 

Average Per Cent 
of Convention 
Vote for Leading 
Candidate® 

and Nominee 

Number 

Per Cent 

189G (Bryan) 

26 

DtMOCRA'llC 

r) 4 a% 

88.4 

37 - 4 % 

1904 (Parker) 

37 

77.1 

89.1 

85.8 

1908 (Bryan) 

34 

70.8 

91-4 

88.7 

1912 (Wilson) 

24 

50.0 

89.0 

46. I 

1920 (Cox) 

14 

29.2 

77.6 

4»-3 

1924 (Davis) 

16 

33-3 

849 

39.8 

1928 (Smith) 

39 

81.2 

95 -7 

66.8 

1932 (Roosevelt) 

39 

81.2 

95-2 

58. f) 

1940 (Roosevelt) 

35 

729 

93*0 

86.0 

194B (Truman) 

41 

« 5-4 

97*5 

75.1 

195^2 (Stevenson) 

18 

37-5 

81.4 

35-7 

1956 (Stevenson) 

26 

54-2 

899 

( 36 .0 

Average per Convention 
1896--1924 

25.2 

52-5% 

86.7 

53 0% 

1920-195^ 

330 

68.7 

92 ‘ 1 

84 -7 

1896 (McKinley) 

28 

REPUBLICAN 

58.3% 

91.0 

69.0% 

1908 (Taft) 

36 

75 

95-8 

71.6 

1912 (Taft) 

20 

41.7 

88.1 

52.1 

1916 (Hughes) 

12 

25.0 

64.1 

29.4 

1920 (Harding) 

11 

22.9 

78.7 

32 -4 

192B (Hoover) 

3 » 

62.5 

9«-3 

76-9 

1940 (Willkic) 

4 

8.3 

89.1 

38.9 

1948 (Dewey) 

10 

20.8 

72.3 

43-4 

1952 (Eisenhower) 

10 

20.8 

80.5 

48.9 

Average per Convention 
1896-1924 

21,4 

44 - 8 % 

83.1 

50 - 9 % 

1928-1956 

13-5 

28.1 

78.1 

52.0 


‘Contested conventions are defined as those in which the winner received less than 90 per cent of the 
vote at the end of the roll call on the first ballot; see Chapter 16. Non-state delegations are those of the 
“non-state areas” of 1956 as defined throughout this book; the table includes the delegations of Oklalioina, 
Arizona, and New Mexico for the early years when these states were still territories. 

** The average index of candidale agreement is calculated as follows: In a one-ballot convention, the 
index of canchdate agreement for a delegation represents the proportion of total delegation strength 
given to the candidate most favored by that delegation. For example, in 1918, Nortli Carolina gave icj 
votes to Russell and 13 to Truman. T he Russell vote, being the larger, was divided by the total delegation 
strength of 32, to give the resulting index of 59.4. In all one-ballot conventions, the vote used was that of 
the roll call before vote switching. 

In multi-ballot conventions, the largest blocs of votes for each roll call arc summed and an average 
obtained, which average is then divided by the total delegation vote. In the case of the conventions with 
many ballots, a sampling procedure was used to select the ballots for study, on the assumption that 
the sample would sufficiently reflect the patfcTiis of delegation voting behavior. Convention and regional 
averages in Tables 15.4 and 15.(1 were obtained by averaging the percentages for individual state dele¬ 
gations, treating each delegation as a unit and disregarding the factor of size. 

The average per cent of convention vole for the leading candidate is provided as an indicator of the 
amount of division in the convention as a whole during the course of the voting. The averages were com¬ 
puted for one-ballot conventions as follows: total vote received by the winner on the roll call before vote 
shifting, divided by total convention voting strength. 

For multi-ballot conventions, the averages were computed as follows: average t)f the total votes 
received by the leader on each roll call, divided by total convention voting strengih. For example, in the 
Democratic convention of 1952, Kefauver led on the first ballot with 340 voles and on the second with 
3(>2i/^. Stevenson led on the third ballot with 613 votes (before Utah shified 41/2 votes). The three totals— 
340, 3621/^, and 613—produce an average total of 438.5, which, when divided by the convention total of 
I*230, resulted in the average percentage vote of 35.7 for leading candidate. Except for sampling procedure 
in the case of long-ballot conventions, all statistics are based upon all votes cast during roll calls, but 
not including band-wagon vote shifts after last ballot. In some cases the last ballot is excluded from all 
computations on grounob that it occurred after a dear hanH.waornn chiFf 
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sons ran be noted for the ree] 

tween the parties in the candi( alt 
mcnt and solidity of delegations. Hrst is tnc 
two thirds rule, applicable m Demociat 
< otivcnlions iintiJ Usuiilly it 

trihuiccl to n higlu r nvcingc vote for the 
h‘:idcr hi the com ention :is :i whole, nl- 
ihough duthig the jictiods of stnleinute in 
some long-biiUoiing conventions the oppo¬ 
site may h:ivc been the ruse. 1 he clads and 
other ncgoiuilions required for accumulat¬ 
ing a two thirds vote, moreover, presum¬ 
ably made for delegation unity even wliere 
the unit rule was not in efTcct. The unit 
rule itself wms a second factor; it applied 
to as many as fourleen state Democratic 
delegations in 1956, seventeen in 1952. and 
probably more in earlier years—quite pos¬ 
sibly to all of the twenty-six state delega¬ 
tions that voted solidly in 1896.^"’ The third 
reason for the difference is the greater Re¬ 
publican emphasis upon the right of in¬ 
dividual congressional districts to select and 
instruct their own delegates, features of Re¬ 
publican practice that frequently encour¬ 
age splinter voting within delegations.^'’ 


.„.,rr.CS OK NATIONAL KARTY CONVENTIONS 

The differences l^etween the parties are 
further apparent in I able 15.5, which shows 
the relative numbers of state delcgntions 
that have voted solidly for one candid/aU: 
fioni beginning to end of a convciuioti. 
Among the Democrats, no state delegaiion 
has failed to vote solidly in at least three of 
the twelve contested conventions since iHafi 
Florida being the stale at the low end of the 
scale in this respect, with Maine, Vermont, 
and Pennsylvania ranking next as the most 
frequently Jiplit delegations. At the other 
end of the st ale, the Democratic delegations 
that voted solidly throughout ten or more 
of the tw’clve conventions were Mississippi 
and Texas, twelve, Kansas, eleven, and 
Delaware, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, 
Idaho, and Utah, ten. All of these except 
Utah were unit-rule states in recent conven¬ 
tions and presumably throughout the pe¬ 
riod, as Utah may have been earlier. It 
should be remembered, Iiowever, that even 
a unit-rule delegation can report a split vote 
wdien sufficiently divided—the rule does not 
operate when tlrcre is less than a majority 
for any single candidate. 


**See Chapter g. The rule also applied to several 
non staic delegations in 1952 and probably other 
years. 

^See Chapter 9. These three factors—two tliirds 
rnlc, unit rule, and congressional district autonomy 
—are presumably related to the finding that the 
correlation between average delegation candidate 
agreement and convention vote for leader was only 
.r»9 in Democratic conventions, .91 in Repu!)Iican. 
Although these correlations themselves arc statisti¬ 
cally significant, their difference would not usually 
be considered so, since the possibility that it might 
occur by chance is nearly 1 in 5. But in this case, 
the technical test for statistical significance serves 
mainly to remind the student of the small number 
of cases involved and the complexity of the other 
factors that were also at work to hold down the 
precision with which any correlation could become 
completely evident. For example, the chronic sec¬ 
tional split in the Republican party bruveen North¬ 
east and Middle West probably tended to increase 
candidate agreement wdlhin delegations from each 
section, as the split wdthin the Democratic party 
between North and South has done in some in¬ 
stances in recent years. On the otlier hand, long 
multi-ballot conventions prol)ably encourage dele¬ 
gation splitting as new coalitions are formed, tested, 
and reformed. Tlie greater inciilcncc of such con¬ 
ventions in the Democratic party would thus tend 
to reduce its average index of candidate agreement 
in delegations relative to the Republican. 

The Democratic party has provided only four 


cases of contested presidential nominations since 
the repeal of the two thirds rule. I'his is not a 
sufficient number of cases to permit computation of 
a correlation coeiheient that would ordinarily be 
considered significant, but it is nonetheless inter¬ 
esting to find that when the correlation is computed 
for these conventions, it proves to be .91—exactly 
the same as that for the total Republican experi¬ 
ence. This seems to suggest that the two thirds rule 
may have been the most important factor produc¬ 
ing interparty differences in delegation candidate 
agreement. 

It also happens that there were five cases in each 
party w^herc the average percentage of vote for the 
leader was under 50 per cent, four of which occurred 
in the Democratic party while the two thirds rule 
w^as in effect. For these cases, the correlation between 
convention vote for the leader and the average in- 
tlcx of delegation candidate agreement is .60 for 
the Democratic cases, .69 for the Rcf)ublican. This 
finding also suggests that despite the unit rule 
there is little difference between the parties in 
delegation candidate agreement once the effect of 
the two thirds rule has been minimized. 

The higher incidence of completely solid dele¬ 
gation votes in the Democratic party is obvious, but 
many Republican delegations failed to be solid by 
only one or two votes. The unit rule is probably 
much more important in raising the number of ap¬ 
parently solid delegations than in causing any great 
increase in voting agreement, which may already be 
very high for other reasons. 




Table 15.5. Frequency of State Delegations Voting Soi.idly Throughout 
Presidentiai, Nominating Balloting in One or More 
Contested Convenhons, i89G-i95(j 


Number of Stale Delegations 
Voting Solidly as Indicated 

Number of Conventions ..... . 

in Wliich Voted Solidly Democratic'' Republican^ 


o 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 
12 


o 

o 

o 

1 

3 
8 
6 

10 (median) 
7 

4 

6 

2 


48 


fi 

8 

11 (median) 
8 
10 

4 

o 

o 

o 


48 


* Twelve conventions. 
** Nine conventions. 


Table 15.6. Delegation Solidity and Candidait: A(;REEMr.Nr in 
Contested Conventions, by Regions, 1896-195(3 


Democratic 


Republican 


Area 

Solid 

Delegations, 

Per Cent“ 

Average Index 
of Candidate 
Agreement 

Solid 

Delegations, 

Per Cent*' 

Avcrag(‘ Index 
of Candidate 
Agreement 

1896- 

>924 

1928- 

•956 

1896- 

1924 

1928- 

•956 

1896- 

1924 

1928- 

1958 

1896- 
1924 

1928- 
Ujr/> 

Northeast 

35% 

63% 

81.8 

90.1 

43% 

29% 

83-4 

81 .fi 

Middle West 

53 

61 

857 

91 -9 

5 t> 

21 

88.1 

77-4 

South 

67 

74 

90.4 

94.0 

28 

27 

77.1 

78.7 

West 

55 

76 

89.0 

94.6 

60 

36 

8'j. I 

76.6 

48 States 

52 

68 

86.7 

92.6 

45 

28 

83.1 

78.1 


•This means the per cent of all delegations that voted solidly for the same randidalc throughout a 
single national convention, regardless of the number of roll call votes involved at that convcniion. 
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varty conventions 
the roLiTics of national iarfy 

• 1 t-r Wp ir (ione party system. In the pre.sent case, however, 

On tlic Republican side oHaDiei,,.5 1 comparisons are hampered by two 

delegation, Illinois, was split ^ difficulties. 

.. , _ --fo.tpH rnnventioi . difficulty is the variable liming and 

eifect among the states of such changes as 
the installation of the various lypes ol pri¬ 
maries, the fluctuating use of the {iiinjarics 
by the candidates, the disappearance ol the 
two thirds rule in the Democratic party in 
and the wore gniclunl erosion of tlie 
unit rule. These fuclors collectively are 
proixibly responsible in part for the fact 
that split conventions do not lead to split 
delegations as often in the Democratic ]>ai ly 
as in the Republican, 

The other difficulty in making j)criocl 
comparisons within the parties results from 
the fact that average convention split in the 
Republican party was about the same in 
both periods, while in the Democratic parly 
it has been much less since 1924. As 7 "able 
15.4 shows, leading candidates averaged 53 
per cent of the vote in the contested Demo¬ 
cratic conventions of 1896-1924, 65 per cent 
in those of 1928-1956, The first period in¬ 
cluded the long-balloting conventions of 
1912, 1920, and 1924, whereas the second 
included the short balloting and heavy ma¬ 
jorities of 1928, 1940, and 1948. Presumably 
the lopsided convention majorities of the 
later period were the principal cause of the 
increase in the proportion of solid delega¬ 
tions and the higher average index of candi¬ 
date agreement. 

7 'hcse difficulties can be avoided (while 
incurring others) by looking to the Demo¬ 
cratic conventions of 1896 and 1952 as pos¬ 
sibly more representative of their respective 
periods than any set of averages, since in 
this way the effect of abnormally lopsided 
majorities is eliminated. Each of these was 
a relatively short multi-ballot convention 
that ended by choosing a first-time nominee, 
William Jennings Bryan in one case, Adlai 
E. Stevenson in the other. I’he average per 
cent of convention vote for the leading can¬ 
didate was about the same in the two cases. 
The number of solid delegations declined 
from 26 to 18, while the average index of 
delegation candidate agreement declined 


at all of the nine contested 
were split in all but one: New Yotk. New 
fcrsey.^’ennsylvania. Virginia, North Cai 

Jta Li in many of the 

snlil consisted ol no more than three or tout 
.Icviant delegates in a delegation otherwise 
united. I'liis is a hazard u> winch tile laiges 
drleg-.'iiioiifi seem more subject l/ian those ot 
smuller si/c. District voting in ])riinarics was 
n factor in all of the non-southern states 
of the grou]). At the other end of the scale 
the four states whose Republican delega¬ 
tions were most frequently solid were Ver¬ 
mont, Arizona, Oregon, and California. The 
first two arc small and the other two Jiave 
Jong been subject to primary laws produc¬ 
ing delegations instrucicd on a state wide 
basis. 

'I'hc data have been reorganized in I'able 
15.6 to rellei i such regional differences as 
may exist. y\inong the Democrats the tend¬ 
ency to solid voting and candidate agree¬ 
ment has increased in all areas, while 
among the Re})ublicans it has decreased. 
The table shows clearly the Democratic 
disunity in the Northeast before 1924. 

Interprcfalious of 


Long-Term Fluc^tualions 

Tlie data on candidate agreement have 
been presented both for what they show^ di¬ 
rectly and for whatever light they throw on 
long-term tendencies within the parties. 
Some conclusions can be drawn from the 
data with mu( h more assurance than others; 
all the possible (onclusions concerning long¬ 
term tendencies seem distinctly speculative. 
7 'hcy involve an assessment of factors that 
cannot be measured and that seem to work 
at times in opposite directions. 

The data in the tables previously pre¬ 
sented have been arranged wherever possi¬ 
ble to permit the easy comparison of the 
period 1896-1924 with that of 1928-1956. 
I’hese periods not only are of equal length, 
but also coincide with turning points of 
some importance in the evolution of the 
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from 88.4 to 81.4—differences that have at 
least a family resemblance to the Republi¬ 
can figures in Table 15.4, in which the pe¬ 
riod averages shifted down from 21.4 to 13.5 
in the number of solid delegations and from 
83.1 to 78.1 in the average index of delega¬ 
tion candidate agreement. 

The data just cited are the basis for the 
(inclusion, such as it is, that there has been 
a long-term decline in average candidate 
agreement in Republican delegations, and 
possibly also in Democratic coupled with a 
decline in the proportion of delegations 
that vote solidly under any given set of cir¬ 
cumstances. The conclusion is of little value 
in tleveloping expectations for the future, 
however, unless the forces producing such a 
long-term change can be better understood. 

A long-term decline in agreement within 
delegations and a corresponding increase in 
split voting might be interpreted as an in¬ 
dication of a long-term decline in stale-wdde 
boss control. Split voting docs not con¬ 
clusively establish the absence of boss con¬ 
trol, but it points in that direction, unless 
other evidence suggests a different conclu¬ 
sion in specific instances. In fact, the 
amount of split voting that has gone on for 
sixty years suggests the possibility that state¬ 
wide boss control was never as widespread 
as many people have thought, although 
there may have been plenty of bossism at city 
and county levels and many working agree¬ 
ments among the local bosses on how to op¬ 
erate at the state-w’ide level. 

Another theory equally compatible with 
the data might start with the premise that 
cohesiveness within a state party organiza¬ 
tion is usually voluntary and depends to 
some extent on the intensity with which the 
state party is pursuing its various goals. 
I’his kind of voluntary cohesiveness might 
show itself in two ways, so far as voting on 
the choice of a presidential candidate is 
concerned: united voting when the issue is 
seen as involving a substantial threat to 
state party goals; divided voting when no 
threat is apparent and the alternatives are 
almost equally acceptable. 

State parties that are coming up from a 
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minority position to one of potential ma¬ 
jority strength are usually highly tolerant 
of certain kinds of dissent within their own 
ranks; they have to be in order to grow. It 
is the party organizations in such situations 
that have been jirogressively abaiuloning 
the unit rule in the Democratic party. More 
generally, they seem to have been responsi¬ 
ble for much of the increase in split voting 
within Democratic delegations in recent 
years. 

Factional infighting on a winncr-take-all 
basis, on the other hand, with its conse¬ 
quences for unity in delegation voting, 
seems to be a cliaractcristic of parties that 
have become accustomed to a position of 
dominance in their states, where the major 
political decisions are made witliin the 
dominant jtarty rather than through a two- 
party contest. This type of factional conflict 
has existed in the Democratic jtarty in sev¬ 
eral southern slates over long periods of 
time. In the northern states where the Re¬ 
publican party was dominant for a genera¬ 
tion or more, a winncr-take-all type of fac¬ 
tionalism seems to have been rather com¬ 
mon. In some of these states, through a form 
of cultural lag, it has continued to be char¬ 
acteristic of Republican jiarty organizations 
that are gravely threatened or already out¬ 
numbered by a growing Democratic party. 

Factors of the kind just described can be 
traced most easily in the experience of par¬ 
ticular states, though they become apparent 
at times in considerable numbers of states. 
A more pervasive type of influence, how¬ 
ever, can be identified as the decline of sec¬ 
tionalism in politics and the rising impor¬ 
tance of nationalizing forces that cut across 
all states. When convention voting divides 
along sectional lines, most of the delegations 
from each section vote with high agreement. 
Conversely, nationalizing forces might be 
expected to cause divisions within many 
delegations similar to the division in the 
convention as a whole. 

In both parties the convention contests 
from 1896 to 1912 were closely tied to re¬ 
gional economic problems, such as free sil¬ 
ver and the protective tariff. In the Demo- 
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i,..c r,^.rc;<!tpd in the voting decisions of the individual dole- 

the problems gates. The votes that come before the non,i. 
of civil rights have been at issue. 'I'he \'Ofe nating votes arc in some respects those in 
by which Prcsiclcnt Truman was renomi- which the delegates have the greatest free- 
nated in ig.j8 was one of the most sectional dom of persona l judgment, but they arc also 
votes ever observed—the (orivention as a a part of the process of conflict and maneu- 
wholc was split three to one along sectional ver by which the alternatives have been 
lines, and the average index of delegation limited before the time comes to vote on 
candidate agreement was 97.5, with forty- the nominations. If the nomination is at all 
one delegations voting solidly pro or con— in doubt, the vote on it is the final act of 
both the highest figures in the record. fulfillment in which each individual dele- 

Recent Republican contests have been gate justifies his existence as a member of 
relatively much more free of sectional is- the convention. 


sues and much more dominated by over¬ 
riding national concerns, such as the con¬ 
duct of international relations and the fun¬ 
damental relations between the federal gov- 
einmeni and its component parts. Divisions 
within the Rej)ublican parly have become 
nationwide. Even in areas where one politi¬ 
cal philosophy has been dominant within 
the party, the minority has often been suffi¬ 
ciently strong and vociferous to achieve some 
recognition. The results were apparent in 
the divided delegation voting of the Repub¬ 
lican conventions of 1940, 1948, and 1952. 
Only four delegations stayed solid through¬ 
out the voting that nominated Wendell 
Willkie, and only ten during Dewey’s sec¬ 
ond nomination and Eisenhower’s first. 

Similar tendencies were probably present 
in the split voting of most of the non-.south- 
ern delegations at the Democratic conven¬ 
tions of 1952 and 1956. For the long-term 
future, they may be among the most impor¬ 
tant factors affecting the general [)atterns of 
convention voting. 


Convention voting behavior has not been 
previously subjected to the kind of research 
and analysis that has been attempted for 
certain other types of voting. In studies of 
presidential and congressional elections, for 
example, quantities of empirical data have 
been collected through interview methods, 
as well as by the use of election returns, and 
a considerable body of explanatory theory 
has grown up.*^ Similar techniques have not 
been applied to delegate voting in conven¬ 
tions, and no similar body of theory can be 
.said to exist. 

Many of the materials from which a 
theory might be constructed, however, have 
been assembled in the previous discussions 
of mandating, nominating campaigns, char¬ 
acteristics of delegates, and decision-making 
within delegations. Throughout those dis¬ 
cussions there has been frequent reference 
to the imjjortance of commitment when 
selected as a factor. The first step in a sys¬ 
tematic approach to the analysis of delegate 
voting behavior would therefore seem to be 


a clarification of the relationships between 
commitment when selected and the compo- 
Voting Behavior as End Product si lion of the final nominating vote. 


Delegates act as members of delegations 
in all the ways that have been previously in¬ 
dicated, but when they vote they have an in¬ 
escapable personal responsibility. 'I’his is 
true even under the tmit ndc, since the vole 
must be counted in the delegation before 
the rule can be applied. 

Viewed as an end product, the voting be¬ 
havior of the conventions is a summation of 


Prior Commitment 
and Voting Behavior 

The data previously used in Tables 15.2 
and 15.3, can be reassembled against the final 
nominating votes of 1952 at the point where 
the outcome became visible and a.ssured: 

“See Chapter 12. 
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the critical moment when the transfer of a 
few votes would complete a majority. The 
results of this rctabiilation of the data are 
shown in I'ablcs 15.7 and 15.8.^^ 

The sources from whicli the major Demo¬ 
cratic candidates of 1952 derived their final 
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votes from delegates who were orginally 
committed to favorite sons and minor can¬ 
didates. Kefauver gained and lield only 88 
votes from sources other tlian lliose origi¬ 
nally committed. The major portion of 
Russell's vote came from delegates who 


Tabie 15.7. Sources of thf Final Voie Bi:i ore Von: Siiifi ing, 
Dkmoc:ratic National Convention, 


Categories of Delegates in T erms of 
Commitincnt When Selected and 
Voting Behavior on Final 

Ballot Before Shifting 

Number of Dele¬ 
gations with Ma¬ 
jority of Delegates 
in Category 


Final Vole for 
Leading Candidates 


Stevenson 

Kefauver 

Russell 

Othei 

I. Stayed with Original Commitment: 






a. Firmly Bound to Final Choice 

7 

— 

i 5«4 

16 

26^* 

b. Known to Prefer Final Choice 

6 

i 5 i 

40 

75 

— 

2. C^Jianged from Original Commitment: 






a. Changed from a Non-Leading Candi 






date 

8 

115 

20 

I 

24® 

b. (Changed from Kefauver 

I 

7 “ 




3. Uncommitted When Selected: 






a. Undecided or Preference Unknown 

32 

475 i 

68 

167 

25 

Total (1,230 delegate votes) 

54 

613 

279J 

261 i 

76® 


•Based on Appendix A, Table 8, and David, Moos, and Goldman, Presidential Noniinathig Politirs in 
19^2 (1954), Vol. 1, pp. 152-53, 'Table 6, except that in the present retabulaiion the Utah vole is included 
as given on the third ballot before the remainder of the delegation was swiiclied to complete Stevenson’s 
majority. (Ibid,, p. 153, footnote c.) 

Any reader who seeks to reconcile the present table with Table 15.2 will probably need to refer to the 
sources in detail for a full tracing of the movement of votes, but in some cases the reconciliation will 
become evident by taking cross totals of the lines in Table 15.7, adjusting as indicated lor relevant 
information in the footnotes that follow, and comparing with the appropriaie column totals in J'able 
15.2. For example, the total of the votes in line 2a of the present table is i(m». to which should be added 
the 26 votes for “Others" in line la to obtain the 186 votes at the bottom of the “Others” cedumn in 
Table 15.2. (Tables 8 and 9 of Appendix A and Tables 15.2, 15.3, 15.7, and 15.8 weie priniarilv the work 
of Paul T. David.) 

^ Entire Kentucky delegation for Alben W. Barkley as originally committed. 

® Entire Oklahoma delegation switched to Barkley after being released by Senator Robert S. Ke rr 

** One Oregon vote from Kefauver to Stevenson, the others from Maryland. 

In addition to the 50 votes for Barkley accounted for in footnotes b and c, includes 171/, other 
Barkley votes, 3 voles for Senator Paul H. Douglas, 3 for Oscar Ewing, 1/2 for Govtunor Paul A. Dever, 
and 2 reported as “not voting." 


convention votes are shown in Table 15.7. 
Stevenson's vote came predominantly from 
the delegates who were undecided at the 
time of their selection, with another 115 

** Although the information as to commitment is 
unreliable in border-line cases, it is considered ade¬ 
quate for the purpose of the comparisons shown in 
these tables, which have been constructed primarily 
to illustrate a system of analysis that is helpful in 
clarifying what happened in 1952, and that may be 
even more useful on future occasions. 


were not specifically committed when se¬ 
lected, but who undoubtedly preferred a 
candidate who would (hampion the fac¬ 
tional interests of the South. 

Most of the favorite son delegates were re¬ 
leased along the way or departetl on their 
own initiative. Kentucky stayed with Bark¬ 
ley until the end; the Kerr delegates from 
Oklahoma eventually moved to Barkley. 

Delegates with votes numbering 308)2 
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liatl been sclecled with some sort of original 
commitment to Stevenson, Kefauver, or 
Russell.^® Of these delegates, all but those 
with lioVi votes, as shown in item 2b, stayed 
with their original commitment on the final 
ballot. At the critical point in the voting, 
Stevenson derived only 7 of his 613 votes 
from changers who had originally been 
commiiieil to Ketauver. 


PARTY CONVENTIONS 

favorite son delegates previously comniiucj 
to McKeldin and some of those (ommiited 
to Stassen, as previously noted. All Hie at¬ 
tempts to pressure or persuade the dclcgaits 
originally committed to one 01 ihe oili'a (,f 
the leaders produced only i,j delegates who 
can be identified as changers; (} who left 
Eisenhower and 8 who left J'ail. 7 'liese wck 
located in 7 uninstructed delegatknis: none 


THE POLITICS OF NATIONAL 


'Fable 1^.8. Sources of the Final Voie Before Vote Shifting, 
Republican National Convkntion, 1932“ 


Categories of Delegates in Terms of 
Commitment When Selected and 

Voting Behavior on f'inal 

Ballot Before Shifting 

Number of Dele¬ 
gations with Ma¬ 
jority of Delegates 
in Category 


Final Vote for 

Leading Candidates 

Elsenhower Taft 

Others 

I. Stayed With Original Commitment: 
a. Firmly Bound to Final Choice 

9 

37 

9O 

SS*" 

b. Known to Prefer Final Choice 

31 

358 

323 

8 

2. Changed from Original Commitment: 

a. Changed from a Non-Leading Candidate 

I 

21 

8 

— 

b. Changed from Eisenhower 

— 

— 

4 * 

2‘1 

c. Changed from Taft 

•— 

6^ 


2' 

3. Uncommitted When Selected: 

a. Undecided or Preference Unknown 

10 

173 

67 

4 

Total (1,206 delegates) 


595 

500 

11 


•Based on Appendix A, Table 9, and David, Moos, and Ooldinan, o/i. ril., Vol. i. pp. 95-97, Tabic 4. 
which records the final vole before vote shifting. 

** Includes 70 California Warren delegates, 19 Minnesota Stassen delegates, C Wisconsin Warren dele¬ 
gates. 

1 Rhode Island, 3 Missouri. 

** 1 Rhode Island to Warren, 1 Oklahoma to MacArthur. 

“ 2 South Carolina, 3 Arkansas, 1 Alaska. 

^ 1 West Virginia to MacArthur, 1 Arkansas to MacArthur. 

*^ 'rwo other delegations originally contained majorities divided between leading candidates, as noted in 
rable 15.3. 

*• In addition to the delegates accounted for in footnote b, includes 5 other Warren delegates, 1 Stassen 
delegate, and 10 Mac.Arthur delegates. 


At the Republican convention of 1952 
the issue was mainly determined, as shown 
in Table 15.8, by the 244 delegates whose 
j)refcrcnces were apparently undecided or 
unknown at the time of their selection. Of 
these, 173 voted for Eisenhower. He also 
gained over 40 votes in the settlement of 
.scaling contests, together witli most of the 

"The figure is the sum of the first three columns 
of voles in Table 15.2. 


had been formally pledged, although their 
preferences were believed to be known at 
the time of selection. 

Voting Motivations 
and Their Analysis 

Similar analyses must be made for other 
conventions, probably using data that will 
not exist unless collected for the purpose 
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on future occasions, before the Reiierali/a- 
lions that seem most obvious can be ade- 
(juatcly tested. The present tabulations for 
sup;gest, however, that the motivations 
ol the cliangers who dej)arl from a leading 
candidate, conlraty to their original com¬ 
mitment, will not be very im]xnlant in any 
(omprehensive analysis. 'J lu* small number 
of such changers is the most striking feature 
of the data reviewed here. (a)mmitTncnts to 
major candidates that existed when the del¬ 
egates were selected were i^sually honored; 
the decisive votes were found among the 
delegates whose commitments were to a 
minor candidate and even more among 
those who were uncommitted. 

Among the delegates committed to lead¬ 
ing candidates, however, those who stayed 
to the end with the losers—Kef a uver, Rus¬ 
sell, and Taft—take on special interest. Here 
there are questions about the bases of the 
original commitment, ranging from the 
statutory to the psychological, as discussed 
in earlier chapters. But assuming an origi¬ 
nal commitment to a candidate who runs 
strongly enough to place among the leading 
contestants, why did these delegates stay 
with him as long as they did after the prob¬ 
ability of defeat had become all too appar¬ 
ent? 

In most cases, the delegates in these die¬ 
hard groups were evidently much more in¬ 
terested in defending a cause to which they 
had become attached than they were in 
finding a place on the winning side. The 
calculations of self-interest in a hoped-for 
victory may have influenced their original 
decision, but the months of conflict that 
had followed had the effect in most cases 
of hardening their commitment into a mat¬ 
ter of principle. They had assimilated a set 
of dogmas and had acquired the charac¬ 
teristics of the ‘'true believer.” 

The favorite son delegations offer another 
opportunity for analysis, but their motiva¬ 
tions (where the favorite son was only that 
and nothing more) do not appear to have 
differed very much from those of the dele¬ 
gates who were originally uncommitted- 
members of these delegations split in about 
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the same ratios. The available data from 
the 1952 study suggest that in most of ilicsc 
cases the influeiuc of the favorite son him¬ 
self was not much stronger nor greatly dif¬ 
ferent from that of other types of leaders in 
an uncommitt(‘(l delegation. Where there 
was an observable dilleience, it w^as mainly 
in the timing of the switch. Delegates in a 
favorite son delegation wTre usually reluc¬ 
tant to depart from their instructions until 
released, but were also prepared to apply 
pressure to secure a release W'hen necessary. 

The die-hard delegations that stayed with 
their favorite sons even after their cause 
seemed hopeless were decidedly diflerent in 
their behavior. At the Republican conven¬ 
tion the California Warren delegation was 
pursuing a strategy that a])parcntly had the 
effect of holding the Warren delegates from 
Wisconsin and attracting a Rhode Island 
delegate. Whether this strategy W7\^ fully ra¬ 
tional is a good ejuestion, especially if it 
is assumed that the leaders of the delegation 
were accuratelv informed in advance of the 
first ballot of the prospective outcome. But 
the delegation had little to lose by waiting 
through one ballot, and it had a certain 
pride in maintaining the dignity and status 
of its candidate. In the cpiite different case 
of the Kentucky delegation at the Dcmio- 
cratic convention, state pride and loyalty 
to their candidate after a public rebuff were 
doubtless of major impcn tance. 

In strong contrast in both conventions 
were the delegates and delegations who had 
successfully avoided commitment at the 
time of selection and who were thereafter 
in a position to maintain their freedom of 
action. Such delegates were much more will¬ 
ing to discuss their possible candidate pref¬ 
erences after they had been chosen than 
before. This was a characteristic type of 
behavior in those states wdiere it is tradi¬ 
tional that a delegate should be selected on 
his own merits or on the basis of party 
loyalty rather than because of his associa¬ 
tion with some national candidate. 

Delegates selected under such circum¬ 
stances sometimes made known their inten¬ 
tions soon after they were chosen. Others 
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aficr they arrived at the convention. From 
the points of view of emotional involve¬ 
ment and rational choice, these delegates 
were in a belter jjosition to judge the merits 
of the candidates and their electoral jjros- 


pccts I ban were those who had been com¬ 
mitted at the time of their selection, but 
they were also more exposed to a variety of 
band-wagon considerations and to the pres¬ 
sures and irrationalities of a confusing en¬ 
vironment. 

Presumably these delegates may have re¬ 
sponded to some extent to the same com- 
ple.x of factors by wdiich the rank-and-file 
party voter is moved w'hen he is forced to 
coniemjilate a choice in a primary election. 
As noted in Chapters 12 and i;} these fac¬ 
tors need much further clarification in terms 
of the psychology of the individual voter’s 
decision. But uncommitted delegates occupy 
a far more complex position. 'I hcy are sub¬ 
jected to an intensive cross fire of pressures 
from the time of selection to the time of 
final decision. In some cases, as noted ear¬ 
lier, these pressures arc so heavy and so 
much from one direc tion that they take on 
aspects of coercion. Even where this is not 
the case and where the countervailing pres¬ 
sures merely serve to increase the delegate’s 
store of information, he remains subject to 
his basic relationships with his constituency 
and his delegation. Rfany delegates are also 
officeholders with obligations of public lead- 
ershi])—and, by the same token, publics of 
their own to which to respond. 

The uncommitted delegates face a choice 
that involves the clarification of their own 
personal preferences. It equally involves 
their estimates of constituency reaction and 
the interpretations placed on the situation 
by other members of their delegations.*'’ A 
delegate who must face other members of 
his delegation day after day, who must vote 


Voting as the Final Test 
of Representativeness 

Concepts of representation and of repre¬ 
sentativeness were examined in Chapter 10 
for their applications in the mandating of 
delegates. The concept of representation, 
however, involves much more than the is¬ 
sues of mandating. Representation is a com¬ 
plex condition that can be said to exist 
when the characteristics and acts of the pre¬ 
sumed representative are in accord with the 
desires, expressed and unexpressed, of his 
constituency.*^ 

The “acts” of the delegate may be “ex¬ 
pressive acts,” as when making a speech to 
his delegation or to the convention, or “acts 
of power,” as when voting. What the party 
constituent presumably wants is a delegate 
with satisfactory characteristics who ex¬ 
presses satisfactory views and votes in a sat¬ 
isfactory way. The delegate becomes fully 
representative of his party constituents to 
the extent that he meets all three tests. 
Representative institutions are usually 
thought to have reached a high level of 
effectiveness when it can be surmised that 
the members of an assembly are thus rep¬ 
resentative of a majority of their constitu¬ 
ents most of the time. 

The characteristics of the delegates were 
examined in Chapter 14. Some conclusions 
were reached at the end of that chapter on 
the extent to which the characteristics of 
the delegates have recently been in accord 


1 .1 j- • r L . ''This statement is somewhat paraphrased from 

Sm also the discussion of the processes of alii- the formulation in Harold F. Gosncll, Democraev— 
ance in Chapter 17. The Threshold of Freedom (1948). p. 130. 
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with the desires of their party constituents. 
For the second test of representativeness, 
the expressive acts of the delegates, it is 
necessary to look mainly at what goes on in 
delegation meetings, for which any form of 
public record is seldom available. Where 
important debate occurs directly on the 
floor of the conventions, however, a few 
delegates become conspicuous for their “ex- 
T)ressivc acts,” sometimes with important 
consequences in terms of their standing 
with their constituencies. 

Few delegates w^ere able to take part di¬ 
rectly in the emotion-laden debates of the 
1952 conventions without affecting their 
own political futures."*^ I'he probability is 
that most of the delegates who took a direct 
part in the open meetings did manage to 
express views and take positions that met 
with tlie approval of most of their party 
constituents. The Tennessee Democratic 
delegation, however, was probably unrepre¬ 
sentative of a majority of its constituents in 
aligning itself so clearly with the northern 
liberal wing of the Democratic party, where 
their candidate, Senator Estes Kefauver, had 
found most of his support. 

In the roll call votes of the conventions, 
unlike debate, all delegates participate. 

Examples could be multiplied, but a few may 
sufTicc. (For further details of the episodes mentioned 
below, see David, Moos, and Cloldman, op. ciL, Vol. 1, 
and relevant state chapters in the other four vol¬ 
umes.) Washington State Senator Donald W. East- 
void made his political reputation in the debate on 
the seating of the Georgia delegation at the Re¬ 
publican convention. He was later rewarded by the 
voters of his state in the race for the state attorney 
generalship. Governor John S. Battle received a 
hero's welcome when he returned to Richmond after 
his impassioned and successful defense of the Vir¬ 
ginia delegation at the Democratic national conven¬ 
tion. Governor Gordon Browning of Tennessee did 
much to bring on his primary election defeat in the 
Tennessee gubernatorial contest when he supported 
the Moody resolution at Chicago and later cast the 
entire vote of the Tennessee delegation against the 
seating of Virginia. Orville L. Freeman of Minne¬ 
sota, then a gubernatorial candidate in Minnesota 
but young and politically unknown outside of his 
own state, became conspicuous at the Democratic 
convention for the courage with which he repeat¬ 
edly challenged the rulings of Chairman Sam Ray¬ 
burn at a time when better-known leaders were un¬ 
prepared to act. Freeman was defeated in the gu¬ 
bernatorial race of 1952 but was success^! in the 
elections of 1954, 1956, and 1958. 
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Every delegation records its vote, with the 
possibility that the delegation may be 
polled to put individual delegate votes on 
record. Voting is the final test of the repre¬ 
sentativeness of the delegates: and for the 
1952 conventions, at least, a considerable 
amount of information is available that 
bears on this point. 

Important preliminary votes at the Re¬ 
publican convention of 1952 came on the 
so-called Fair Play resolution anti on the 
seating of the Georgia delegation: at the 
Democratic on the so-called “loyalty pledge” 
and, later, on the seating of the Virginia 
delegation. All of these votes were on mat¬ 
ters where public opinion was unformed 
and the delegates largely uninformed when 
the conventions met. Public and delegates 
alike learned something from the informal 
discussions, credentials hearings, and for¬ 
mal debate that jireceded the votes. Were 
the delegates representing their party con¬ 
stituencies accurately when they voted? 

Militant supporters of Taft and Eisen¬ 
hower had no trouble in deciding Imw to 
vote. They followed a clear line of candi¬ 
date interests. The delegates who were un¬ 
decided as between Taft and Eisenhower 
almost all voted for the Fair Play amend¬ 
ment. In doing so, many of them undoubt¬ 
edly believed that they were making a long- 
overdue reform. Four days later a similar 
change was made in the permanent rules 
without discussion and with no opposition. 
The vote on the Georgia seating was closer 
and less influenced by public opinion. The 
Georgia case was highly confused in terms 
of law, evidence, anrl applicable party prin¬ 
ciples, but the story as reported from the 
state seemed on the whole to favor the de¬ 
cision reached by the convention. 

The Moody resolution and Virginia seat¬ 
ing votes in the Democratic convention of 
1952 involved issues that were a by-product 
of acute factional conflict within the party. 
Here again the militants on each side had 
no trouble in deciding how to vole, and in 
their voting they may have been represen¬ 
tative of constituencies of the same stripe. 
The moderates had more difficulty, and so 
did their constituencies, in following the 
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argumciif. The same caution and desire for 
party harmony that eventually led a ma¬ 
jority of the delegates—including ifjif who 
changed their votes—to vote for the Vir¬ 
ginia seating were doubtless factors with 
interested members of the party electorate. 

On the nominating votes, evidence is 
available both from the public opinion polls 
and from the presidential primaries for the 
appraisal of representativeness. Eisenhower 
was leading Taft by an average «)f 44 to 35 
per cent in popularity among Republican 
voters on the last three Gallup Polls before 
the convention. Among independent voters, 
his lead over Taft was estimated at 50 to 
18 per cent on July 1, 1952.®® These voters 
had no direct claim to representation at the 
Republican convention, but their views 
were part of the evidence to be considered 
by delegates who had a mandate to seek a 
winner. 

The returns in the presidential primaries 
were more difficult to interpret but reflected 
a special kind of reality not to be found in 
public opinion polls: the votes of registered 
voters who were prepared to go to the polls 
and vote a Republican primary ballot. To 
some extent, also, the primaries reflected 
differences in constituency opinion from 
district to district and state to state. 

Ei.senhower had won substantial vic¬ 
tories over Taft in New Hampshire and 
Massachusetts, where the issue was clearly 
drawn and hard fought; in New Jersey, 
where Taft declined to campaign alter 
Governor Alfred E. Driscoll had declared 
for Eisenhower; and in Oregon, where Taft 
strategists had succeeded in keeping Taft's 
name off the ballot but where delegates 
committed to him were decisively de¬ 
feated. Eisenhower also made a remarkable 
showing through a write-in vote in Minne¬ 
sota; and this early "moral victory” led to 
a rash of write-in campaigns elsewhere in 
states that permitted them. 

Taft was a clear victor in an organized 
write-in contest with Eisenhower in Ne¬ 
braska. He also won a straightforward con¬ 
test with Eisenhower in South Dakota by a 
" Washington Post, July 2, 1952. 


very narrow margin, and was a plurality 
winner in Wisconsin, where Eisenhower dc. 
cJined to run. Overwhelming votes for Taft 
in Ohio, Illinois, and West Virginia, where 
Eisenhower was not on the ballot, were off¬ 
set by the equally lopsided vole for Eisen¬ 
hower in Pennsylvania, where T aft w’as not 
on the ballot. 

The general pattern suggests that Eisen¬ 
hower was the preferred choice of a ma¬ 
jority of the voters who normally vote Re¬ 
publican in most eastern, western, and 
southern states, while Taft was the prefer¬ 
ence of the Republican voters in several 
middle-western states. If this is correct, the 
vote by which Eisenhower was eventually 
nominated—614, to 500 for Taft—was re¬ 
markably representative, although low by 
comparison with the number of states and 
districts where Eisenhower was the proba¬ 
ble majority preference. 

I'he contest for the Democratic nomina¬ 
tion was eventually conducted mainly 
among Kefauver, Russell, and Stevenson, 
but others were prominent before the con¬ 
vention. In Gallup Polls of Democratic 
voters prior to the Democratic national con¬ 
vention of 1952, comparative percentage 
standings were reported as follows: 

June 8, Kefauver, 45 per cent; Barkley, 17; 
Stevenson, 10; Russell, 10; Harriman, 5; 
Others and Undecided, 13. 

July 13, Kefauver, 45 per cent; Barkley, 
18; Stevenson, 12; Russell, lo; Harriman, 5; 
Others and Undecided, 10.®* 

Kefauver had entered almost all of the 
available presidential primaries, and won 
all of those where he had no active oppo¬ 
nent of presidential candidate stature. He 
was pitted directly against such an oppo¬ 
nent in four cases: Truman in New Hamp- 

"No statistical information is available on the 
structure of .second-choice preferences, but in terms 
of the factional alignments of the candidates it can 
be supposed that Stevenson was a highly acceptable 
second choice to most of the Barkley and Harriman 
voters. For most of the Ru.ssell voters he was clearly 
more acceptable than Kefauver, and for most of the 
Kefauver voters he was probably much more ac¬ 
ceptable than Russell. The case well illustrates the 
need for specific information about the distribution 
of second-choice preferences when no candidate is 
preferred as a first choice by a majority. 
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shire (March), Kerr in Nebraska (April), 
Russell in Florida (May), and Harriman in 
the District of Columbia (June). Kefauver 
defeated Truman and Kerr, but was himself 
defeated by Russell and Harriman. 

Stevenson withheld consent for any en¬ 
tering of his name in presidential primaries, 
and his preconvention fame was largely due 
to indications that he would be the choice 
of the party leaders if he consented to run. 
He was a close second to Kefauver in the 
“trial heat” public opinion polls where they 
were pitted individually against Taft or 
Eisenhower, even though he was much less 
well known as a public figure at the time.*® 
Stevenson’s speech at the opening of the 
convention, widely seen and heard on tele¬ 
vision, made a strong impression on Demo¬ 
crats throughout the country as well as on 
the delegates, and as the convention pro¬ 
ceeded be came into increasing prominence 
as the most likely nominee. 

Stevenson was undoubtedly regarded fa¬ 
vorably as a second-choice candidate by 
many voters who were opposed to each other 
in their first-choice preferences. He may have 
replaced Kefauver as the plurality prefer¬ 
ence in the national party electorate by the 
time the voting came at the convention. 
The evidence to prove the ca.se either way 
is lacking, but soon after the convention it 
was reported that 54 per cent of the voters 
who considered themselves Democrats were 
pleased by the nomination.*® Stevenson was 
clearly weaker than Eisenhow'er in terms of 
rank-and-file support within his own party, 
as the election proved; but it seems proba¬ 
ble that he was the strongest candidate 
available Lo the Democrats when the nomi¬ 
nating decision was made.*^ 

“ Chapter 13, Table.s 13.6 and 13.9. 

“Chapter 13, Table 13.8. 

" A dissenting view has been argued by Alfred de 
Grazia in The Western Public—and Beyond 
(’ 954 )' PP- on die basis of interviews with 

Democrats who were dissatisfied with the Stevenson 
candidacy and who would have preferred Kefauver. 
But this evidence seems to have been weighed with 
little or no effort to estimate the number, location, 
and effectiveness of the Democrats who would have 
been dissatisfied if Kefauver had been nominated: 
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Successful representation is not merely a 
matter of carrying out decisions that have 
already been reached by a constituency. It 
also involves sensitivity by the reprc.senta- 
livcs in giving ellect lo the unexpressed de¬ 
sires of the constituents in a way that they 
will later approve. In some ways the Steven¬ 
son nomination was a triumph for the con¬ 
vention as a representative institution, since 
it seemingly found the one choice who was 
most generally acceptable throughout the 
party’s national constituency—and did so in 
a situation where a national primary would 
probably have found the same choice un¬ 
available. Unlike a primary election, the 
nominating convention can enlarge the 
field of choice to include new alternatives 
when necessary; the 1952 experience was a 
striking illustration of its capability in this 
regard. 

in both parties the conventions of 1952 
were operating in situations of strain much 
greater than usual. In each case, fears were 
widely expressed in advance that an unrep¬ 
resentative choice would be reached—yet in 
the end the over-all performance of the con¬ 
ventions was excellent. Undoubtedly both 
parties were on their good behavior because 
of the prospects for a close race. Whatever 
the reasons, there seems to be no reliable 
basis for attacking any major vote in either 
convention as unrepresentative. I’his was 
an achievement of some significance, partic¬ 
ularly by contrast with conditions that were 
typical as recently as the period from 1896 
to 1924. 

the Dixiecrats, who might thereby have carried 
South Carolina, Mississippi, Louisiana, and Ken¬ 
tucky for Eisenhower; the personal following of 
President Harry S. Truman, who had little reason 
to develop enthusiasm for a Kefauver candidacy; 
and the regular organization Democrats of the big- 
city machines, who likewise had little enthusiasm 
for a Kefauver candidacy, in view of his repeated 
attacks on them while seeking the nomination. A 
Kefauver nomination might have forestalled some 
of the defections from the Democratic party that 
occurred in 1952, but undoubtedly would have pro¬ 
voked alternative defections in other quarters. 

The same body of interview data is analyzed with 
somewhat different conclusions by Angus Campbell. 
Gerald Gurin, and Warren E. Miller, The Voter 
Decides (1954), pp, 52-64. 
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THE PRESENT CHAPTER is 
conccnied pritn:irily with power mid effec¬ 
tiveness as displayed in the records of con¬ 
vention voting, particularly in the final votes 
on presidential nominations in conventions 
since i8g6. When votes are applied in sup¬ 
port of the winner at the end of a period of 
conflict, there is a concrete display of effec¬ 
tiveness in the use of power In Chapter 17 a 
broader type of analysis is concerned with 
the patterns of events that preceded the 
nominating ballots and the strategies that 
went into them. Chapter 18 deals with the 
electoral consequences of convention ac¬ 
tion. First of all, liowever, it is necessary to 
take some note of the voting procedures 
that are used, and the fi equency with which 
voting occurs. All three chapters rely heav¬ 
ily on the voting records as contained in 
the official proceedings, but the present 
chapter is most directly based on undis¬ 
puted factual materials. As in other fields 
of voting study, it seems desirable to be¬ 
come rather fully acquainted with the ac¬ 
tual voting returns before attempting the 
more speculative types of analysis and in¬ 
terpretation. 

Voting Procedures of 
the Conventions 

Two methods of voting are used pre¬ 
dominantly by the conventions: voice votes 
—taking the “Ayes'' and the “Noes" at the 
call of the chairman—and roll call votes. A 
standing vote was formerly taken occa¬ 
sionally as a substitute for a voice vote, and 


in the Democratic parly was used until 
i95f> in determining whether a roll call 
vote was required. 

Voice and Standing Votes 

In botli parties the rules have provided 
almost from the beginning that nomina¬ 
tions shall be made by roll call vote, but 
any other business may be settled by voice 
vote unless there is objection. Ease and 
speed of action make voice votes the gen¬ 
erally preferred method, as attested by the 
statistics of Table 16.1. 

Most voice votes are unanimous or nearly 
so—an obvious consequence of the fact that 
most of the motions so put to a vote are 
either routine or else present formal actions 
on which the interested parties have already 
agreed. Such motions include the usually 
routine business in the approval of conven¬ 
tion officers, appointment of committees, 
election of a new national committee com¬ 
posed of nominees provided by state party 
action, and the courtesy resolutions of ap¬ 
preciation with which every convention 
closes. 

Business that is not only important but 
highly controversial is sometimes decided 
by a voice vote with no apparent objection. 
After a century of conflict, the two thirds 
rule was rescinded in the Democratic con¬ 
vention of 1936 by a mere voice vote; the 
supporters of the two thirds rule had sought 
a system of bonus votes as a substitute with 
some success, but in any event were already 
sufficiently informed on how much they 
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were outnumbered.^ In 1952 the Taft forces 
recognized defeat and moved to settle the 
Texas contest by a voice vote -after a de- 
bate that occupies eighteen pages in the 
printed record.* The previous roll call vote 
on the Georgia contest was accepted as con¬ 
clusive. 

Ihe opposite al.so occurs: demands, 
sometimes successful, for a roll call vote, 
when those demanding the vote are well 
aware that it will go against them. Eight 
roll call votes were held on credential mat- 
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sheer animosity among the factions present. 
Rules have been developed to limit roll 
call voting, partly to expedite the work of 
the conventions in general, but mainly be- 
cau.se of such obstructionist tactics as the 
above. These rules also undoubtedly in¬ 
crease the operative authority of the con¬ 
vention officers. 

Voice votes may be taketi even when the 
division in the convention is close and the 
outcome uncertain; it is then that they 
become most questionable as a method of 


TaBLK 16.1. FRKqiJKNCY Ot- J’VPE OF VoTE, NATIONAL PARTY CONVENTIONS, l864-19r,()'‘ 

(t-xcliiding nominating votes) 


Voice Votes*’ 


Roll Call Votes 


I’imc Period 

Number of 
Conventions 

Total 

Number 

Average per 
Convention 

Total 

Number 

Average per 
Convention 



DEMOCRATIC GONVEN'nONS 



1864-“ 1892 

8 

364 

45-5 

28 

3-5 

1896-1924 

8 

33 > 

41.4 

32 

4.0 

1928-1956 

8 

306 

38.3 

9 

I. I 



REPUBLICAN 

CONVENTIONS 



1864-1892 

8 

33 * 

41.4 

29 

3.6 

1896-1924 

8 

260 

32-5 

18 

2.3 

1928-1956 

8 

255 

31-9 

7 

0.9 


* Similar statistics for the period prior to 1864 have been omitted in view of the limitations of con¬ 
vent ion records during that period. 

"Includes all standing votes, except those that were taken merely to determine whether the roll 
should be called. 


tors alone during the Republican conven¬ 
tion of 1880, despite the fact, which became 
steadily more obvious, that all would be 
decided in the same direction by approx¬ 
imately the same margin. An even more ex¬ 
treme case occurred in the unfinished Dem¬ 
ocratic convention of i860 at Charleston, in 
which nearly every vote was taken by roll 
call, even tliough some were unanimous. 
Usually, a losing side that demands a roll 
call is seeking to put the vote on record for 
future reference; but, as the instances just 
cited illustrate, the demand may reflect 

' See Chapters 8 and g. 

*RNC Proceedings, 1952, pp. 196-215. 


reaching a just decision. Several sources of 
error intrude. Even in a meeting much 
smaller than a national convention, voice 
votes are likely to leave an honest chairman 
in doubt when the division is closer than 
three to two. In the nominating (onven- 
tions, .sjiectator interference in the voting 
has frequently been indicated; chairmen 
have often threatened to clear the galleries 
and at times motions to that elTect have 
been made from the floor, but instances in 
which this sanction was actually applied 
have been extremely rare.® 

‘The Democratic convention of 1892 referred a 
resolution to the national committee to exclude pro¬ 
vision for seating in the galleries from all future 
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■ cautiouaiy restraint that they impose, 


face of strong protest 
undue weight to certain oversize delegations 
that had been seated on a split vote basis.'* 
Similar dilEculties can arise when using 
voice votes if a number of oversize dele¬ 
gations are present. The situation has oc¬ 
curred frequently in Democratic conven¬ 
tions, as noted in Chapter g, yet voice votes 
are much used. Alternate delegates, usually 
seated in the back of the hall, are not sup 
posed to join in voice voles, but they can¬ 
not easily be prevented from doing so, with 
results that may distort the vole. 

The discretion of the chairman is a 
final and perhaps the principal source of 
error in the calling of close votes, although 
the appropriate exercise of the chairman's 
discretion in such matters may occasionally 
contribute to good order in the work of the 
convention. If the issue is minor and the 
vote divided, getting the issue settled is 
ftetjuemly more important than belaboring 
the point through a more tedious proce¬ 
dure. If the chair feels that a more precise 
form of voting is required, it is within his 
prerogative to ascertain whether tliere is de¬ 
mand for a roll call.® Usually, the chair 
rules witliout hesitation even when the 
voice vote is close, and calls for a further 
vote only on demand, if then.® 


cicn 

ihono'Ii they arc not Jiecjucntly used In 
Republican conventions, after the original 
stabilization of procedures and until upu 
a roll call could be obtained if demanded 
by majorities of only two dclegations-a 
provision that permitted the La Follettc 
insurgents to ol)tain many roll calls during 
the period of their activity. In 1924 the 
rule was changed to require majorities in 
six delegations. A roll call was denied in 
1928 because only five delegations recjnested 
it. 

Democratic conventions until 1956 fol¬ 
lowed the rule of the House of Represen¬ 
tatives and required a standing vote of 20 
per cent of the delegates present to obtain 
a roll call vote. The rule was difficult to 
apply when the projiortion desiring a vole 
was not much over 20 per cent, and, after 
some apparent abuse in 1952, it was 
amended in 1956 to require majorities in 
eight delegations. Even this provision leaves 
much to the discretion of the chairman, as 
became apparent in 1956 when delegations 
desiring a roll call on the civil rights is¬ 
sues of the platform were unable to obtain 
recognition.’^ 


conventions; no action was taken by the committee. 
Sec DNC Proceedings, 1892, pj). 180-81. 

At the Whig convention of 1848 the delegates are 
said to have gathered for the balloiing behind closed 
doors and with specialors, including reporters, re¬ 
fused admittance. See flolman Hamilton, Zachary 
Taylor, Vol. 2: Soldier in the While House (iprji) 
P- 91 - 

* RNC Proceedings, iHgG, p. 45$. 

•On one occasion al the 1952 Democratic conven¬ 
tion Chairman Sam Rayburn was able to discover 
that a roll call vote was demanded on an appeal 
from his earlier ruling in regard to the status of 
Virginia, whereupon the vote was taken, his ruling 
was reversed, and Virginia was scaled. See Paul T, 
David, Malcolm Moos, and Ralph M. Goldman, 
Presidential Nommating Politics in ipy2 (1954), 
Vol. i, pp. 141-47. 

•At the Republican convention of 1904 an issue 
pertaining to the voting rights of the Hawaiian 
delegation came to a vote. The chairman, whose 
hearing was evidently unusually good, called the 


vote as carried and was subsequently upheld on roll 
call by a vote of 495 to 490. St'e RNC Proceedings, 
1904, pp. 129-32. 

’ It was apparent to observers who were present, 
including one of the present writers, that a con¬ 
siderable number of delegation standards were wav¬ 
ing to signal their request for recognition. Members 
of some of these delegations, interviewed at the 
lime, were under the impression that an agreement 
had been obtained among at least eight delegations 
to seek a roll call on a proposed amendment of the 
platform. But some of the leaders of these same 
delegations were in conference with the chairman at 
the rostrum, with results not made public. The 
chairman went ahead with the voice vote without 
making any statement on the parliamentary situa¬ 
tion, leaving a residue of dissatisfaction on this and 
other rulings that led to the suggestion from some 
quarters that a different presiding officer should be 
chosen in i960. In September and October 1959, 
Speaker Sam Rayburn himself indicated reluctance 
to serve again as convention chairman, and prom¬ 
ised a statement before Ckingress met again. 



VOTING POWER AND EFFECTIVENESS 


Table i6.i iiidicales that the number of 
roll rail votes on non-nominating issues has 
clc( lined sharply in recent years. As the con¬ 
ventions became larger and more cumber¬ 
some, the (.lelays of roll call voting became 
more irksome; yet there has been no re¬ 
cent experimentation with any of the al¬ 
ternatives to the voice vote as a means of 
gelling a more accurate vote without going 
all the way to a roll call. 

Standing votes with an estimate or a 
count by appointed tellers arc a frequent 
procedure in other large gatherings when 
faced with division on important i.ssues. 
'J’hey could again be used effectively in the 
conventions if all delegates held the same 
voting rights and if the specific area occu- 
])ied by the delegates were policed suffi¬ 
ciently to keep others out. However, the 
kind of teller vote used in the House of 
Representatives, in which the members on 
each side of the issue file rapidly between a 
pair of tellers for the count, does not seem 
likely to be practical in the conventions. 

Written or printed ballots have appar¬ 
ently never been u.scd and might require 
more preparation than is usually feasible 
when non-nominating issues come to deci¬ 
sion. They might be practical when plat¬ 
form and other questions come out of com¬ 
mittee with both majority and minority 
reports to formalize the alternatives in ad¬ 
vance. Voting machines have been succes.s- 
fully used in state party conventions in 
Indiana, with 1,800 or more delegates pres¬ 
ent, and presumably could be used in the 
national conventions, at the cost of some 
major changes in convention procedure." In 
1956 the parties began to experiment for 
the first time with electrical scoreboards, by 
which a cumulative record of the vote could 
be displayed in the hall while a roll call 
vote was in process. 

Pending some decisive improvement in 
their other voting procedures, the conven¬ 
tions will continue to find it necessary to 
Use the roll call procedure even on undra- 
matic questions whenever an accurate vote 
is essential in a divided situation. Mean¬ 
while, the absence of a roll call cannot be 

’ See description of Indiana system in Appendix £. 
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accepted as assuring the validity of a voice 
vote in the conventions as recently con¬ 
ducted. The current proceilurcs do not ade¬ 
quately protect the institutional integrity of 
tile conventions. 

Roll Call Voles 

A roll call vote in the conventions of 
either parly is taken by calling the roll of 
the stales and the non-state areas that are 
represented, in response to which each 
chairman reports the vote of his delegation. 
The vote is on the record and appears in 
full in the verbatim record of the official 
proceedings. In the early conventions the 
stales were called in a stipulated order, 
based par tly on geograjihical location and 
partly on the order in which they had en¬ 
tered the Union. At the Republican con¬ 
vention of i8f)8, however, there was a con¬ 
troversy over whether Kansas should be 
called before West Virginia. Later Repub¬ 
lican conventions changed to an alphabeti¬ 
cal order of the states, and Democrats fol¬ 
lowed suit. Until recently the territories 
and other non-state areas were called last; 
in 1956 the Democrats included them in the 
general alphabetical order. 

States that come early in the voting order 
are faced with the risk of cornmiting them¬ 
selves before much evidence has appeared 
on how the vote will go. If they wish, they 
can pass and be called agrdn at the end 
of the roll. Any delegation also may change 
its vole at the end of the roll up to the 
time when the final tally is announced. 

In Republican conventions it has been 
established that the vote must reflect the 
votes of individual delegates as accurately 
as po.ssible; Democratic conventions still 
permit the use of the unit rule when im¬ 
posed by state party action on delegations 
elected in party meetings. In both parties a 
simple majority of those present and voting 
has always been deemed sufficient for a de¬ 
cision, except that a two thirds vote was 
required for nominations in Democratic 
conventions until 1936.® 

* See Chapter g. 



If .tny ih icffnte rises to challenge the vote pro in session, much oJ the .k ///.y/ 

:is reported hv the c/clcffat/ou c/h'iirinan, the JS tivjlisttrtcci III the COIWU/ttces ot] 
cfcfeg;ation may be polled by calling the roll thils, rules, and resolutions (platforni), 
ol the individual members. This has oc- ing in the national committees ocaus in¬ 


curred frequently in the conventions of 
both parties, with attendant delays. In 1956 
the Democratic convention adopted new 
rules under which the convention chairman 
may send a representative to the delegation 
to conduct the poll while the roll call pro¬ 
ceeds with other states, unless an open poll 
in the hearing of the entire convention is 
demanded by one third of the members of 
the delegation.^® 

Voting by roll call is the most accurate 
procedure available to the conventions. 
Presumably it is reasonably accurate most 
of the time—at least sufficiently so to avoid 
error in the decision—since interested dele¬ 
gates and other observers can maintain their 
own tallies if they wish. The published 
proceedings attest, however, that the totals 
as tallied are frequently out of accord with 
the details of the vote as stenographically 
recorded.^’' 


Committee Votes 

Much of the preparatory work for the 
conventions is carried on in the national 
committees. Later, while the conventions 

Clarence Cannon, Democratic Manual (1956) 
P- 49 - 

According to the recollection of teller clerks present 
in 195^, the new rule was called into play on only 
two occasions. In one instance the delegation receded 
from its demand for a poll while the chairman’s 
representative was on his way. In the other, the 
delegation agreed to let its previous report stand 
after a poll had been taken by the chairman s rep¬ 
resentative. 

These recollections, and those of other eyewit¬ 
nesses, suggest that the new rules had the effect for 
which they were intended—that of greatly reducing 
the number of frivolous demands for delegation 
polling in order to give each delegate his moment 
of publicity. (Information supplied by Democratic 
National Committee, Feb. 24, 1959.) 

Some of the dilTiculties in obtaining an accurate 
vote were noted in Chapter 9. Discrepancies in the 
v'otes as recorded are noted in the forthcoming book 
by Richard C. Bain, Decisions and Voting Records 
of the National Party Conventions (Brookings In¬ 
stitution). 


voice vote and by roll call, the latter pm. 

cedure usually being used on any controm- 
sial issue ol importance. Similar procedures 
are used in the convention committees, plus 
a frecpicnt use of voting by show of hands; 
when coimnittee action results in both ma¬ 
jority and minority reports, members ap 
proving each report are usually reconh'd. 

Voting by proxy occurs in the national 
committees, and on some occasions it has 
been indicated that considerable numbers 
of proxies were in the hands of the chair¬ 
man. Little is known about what effect this 
practice has had on the committee deci¬ 
sions in recent years, but apparently it has 
not been a source of complaint. 

A more serious difficulty in using commit¬ 
tees to expedite convention action is that, 
in most of them, all the states have equal 
representation. Each state has two members 
in the national committee (but recently 
the state party chairmen of states voting 
Republican have been added to the Repub¬ 
lican national committee), and the resolu¬ 
tions committee. In each other committee, 
representation is also equal, whether by one 
or two members. Under this system states 
with a majority of the voles in the conven¬ 
tion can be outvoted in committee. It is 
true that the result can be overturned when 
it reaches the convention—but only at the 
cost of much trouble and delay. At the Re¬ 
publican convention of 1952, for instance, 
a committee vote of 30 to 21 on the Georgia 
seating question was reversed by the con¬ 
vention. The voting division by states was 
approximately the same in both instances, 
but the votes of the large delegations be¬ 
came fully effective only in the full con- 

vention.^2 

“David, Moos, and Goldman, op. cit.j VoL 1, 
pp. 77-84. 

The decision to hold the Democratic convention 
of i960 in Los Angeles was taken by a vote in the 
Democratic national committee; the losers contended 
that their states provided 65 per cent of the party’s 
delegate and electoral college strength, althou^ they 
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The Republican party has provided 
since 1928 for weighted voting by states in 
the national committee on one important 
matter: the infrequent occasions when it is 
necessary to fill a vacancy on the national 
party ticket occurring between the adjourn¬ 
ment of the convention and the action of 
the electoral college after the election. (Such 
a contingency had last occurred in 1912, 
when James S. Sherman, the Republican 
vice-presidential nominee, died on October 
30.) Each Republican convention, before 
adjourning, now adopts a resolution author¬ 
izing the national committee members from 
each state, in any such emergency, to cast 
the full vote to which the state was entitled 
at the convention. 

In 1956 the Democratic convention 
adopted e.ssentially the same provision.’® 
( I'he Democratic party last faced the situa¬ 
tion when Benjamin Fitzpatrick of Ala¬ 
bama declined the vice-presidential nom¬ 
ination in i860, on which occasion the 
national committee nominated Herschel V. 
Johnson of Georgia unanimously by ac¬ 
clamation.’*) 

No form of weighted voting has so far 
been adopted for any of the convention 
committees, but some action is clearly 
needed so that the conventions can more 
safely leave major portions of their work 
to the committees. The present tendency is 
to increase the work of the committees and 
to transact more of their work before the 
convention meets, thus shortening the con¬ 
vention sessions, reducing dullness, and 
making it easier for them to operate as a 

were defeated by a vote of 68 to 37 against Phila¬ 
delphia and a vote of 71 to 35 for Los Angeles. 
The choice of Los Angeles was opposed by Massa¬ 
chusetts, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
Illinois, and most of the southern states. (W. H. 
Lawrence, "Democrats Confirm Los Angeles for ’60,” 
New York Times, Feb. s8, J959.) In this instance, 
obviously there will be no practical opportunity for 
the convention to reverse the committee. 

’• Democratic National Committee, Interim Report 
of Special Advisory Committee on Rules, June lo, 
> 955 > PP- 39: Clarence Cannon, op. cit. 0956 )> 
p. 8; DNC Proceedings, 1956 (unpublished tran¬ 
script). 

“DNC Proceedings, i860, p. 185. 
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campaign rally in facing the television cam¬ 
eras. 

A simple alternative to weighted voting 
that seems readily feasible would be an 
increase of the representation of the larger 
state delegations on the committees. One 
specific proposal that has had some discus¬ 
sion would give each larger stale a com¬ 
mittee member in eadi committee for every 
12 votes that it has in the full convention, 
while leaving to every slate a minimum of 
one or two members, as the case may be. 
Under this plan the platform committees 
would be increased to about ijo members 
and the other committees to about 120— 
groups of substantial size but not much 
larger than the existing platform commit¬ 
tees, which already have more than too 
members. The committees would then be 
substantially more representative, and the 
large slates could assign seals to their major 
regions, many of which have distinctive 
political identities.’® 

Nominating Votes as Measures of 
Power and Effeetiveness 

The preliminary votes in national com¬ 
mittee, convention committees, and full 
convention involve jiower and effectiveness 
in the use of power, but they must be as¬ 
sessed largely in terms of their relationship 

’*^This proposal was mentioned in Charles A. H. 
Thomsons Teleinsion and Presidential Politics 
(195(1), p. 90. At the request of staff mem hers of 
both national committees, it was worked out in full 
detail in letters from Paul T. David to the two na¬ 
tional committee chairmen, Feb. 6, 1956, but was 
not acted upon at the 1956 conventions. The letters 
presenting the proposal noted that the manpower 
requirements of ihe expanded committees could be 
somewhat offset by curtailing the number of major 
committees. The committees on permanent organi¬ 
zation in recent years have merely reported arrange¬ 
ments already developed in the naiional committees. 
Credentials and rules committees have both been 
important, but they overlap so much that they 
could be combined. Most of the smaller states would 
probably have little objection to a reduction in the 
number of committees, since they seldom provide 
full representation on all of (hem at present. Even 
when they do designate members for all the com¬ 
mittee positions to which they are entitled, their 
members are often absent. 
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national party conventions 


to tlic grand (Umax of the nominating bal¬ 
lots (as will be clisriisscd in Chapter 17). 
,Uos/ of these earlier votes arc cJiffiniit to 
study witii acfuracy, because few of them 
:„c riken hy roll call and even those do not 
always involve ihc basic power alignments 
of the convention. The nominating voles, 
on the other hand, inevitably involve (jnes- 
lions of power whenever the outcome is in 
doubt; and considerations of power and its 
exercise frequently lead to divided votes on 
nominations even when the outcome is not 
in doubt. 

The behavior of the conventions in the 
making of presidential nominations is in 
strong contrast to their behavior on almost 
every other subject, and is a clear indica¬ 
tion of the primacy of this function.’'* The 
formal action by which a candidate is nom¬ 
inated for President of the United States is 
the most impressive, deliberate, and care¬ 
fully safeguarded act of each convention. 
The Republicatt party has never dis[)ensed 
with the c.alliitg <}f the roll on a presidential 
nomination in its entire history. The Dem¬ 
ocratic party, since i8,jo, has done so only 
rarely—the cases being those of 1888, 1916, 
and 193(1, hi each of which an incumbent 
first-term President was being renominated 
by acclamation. The roll call vote has be¬ 
come an important symbol of legitimacy 
even when it is unanimous, in some in¬ 
stances especially so. 

The nomination for Vice President has 
usually been given le.ss attention by the con¬ 
ventions and the formalities have been 
more often dispensed with. Vice-presiden¬ 
tial nominations have nonetheless involved 
serious conflict on a number of occasions, 

ArcorcliiifY to one scholar, *‘many students of 
party find in the nominating process the most 
unique and exclusive function performed by parties. 

It is regarded as their dominant mode of function¬ 
ing and all else either follows or is of subordinate 
importance.” See Neil A. McDonald, The Study of 
Political Parties (1955), p. 25. 

Occasionally a doubt is expressed whether a na¬ 
tional party system can be said even to exist in the 
ITnitcd States. That doubt does not impress the 
present writers; but they do accept the party sys¬ 
tem in its national aspects as based centrally and 
predominantly on the presidential nominating func¬ 
tion in the party conventions. 


including the Democratic convemiou -r 
When sharp divisions ocdir in vice- 
presidential voting, the roll call votes tJiat 
result have considerable interest. 

The ba.sic statistical data that arc avail 
able for the study of power and effectiveness 
in the nominating votes romist cs.senfiaJly 
of the voting strength that is apportioned 
to the delegations and the rccorcls of how 
that strength was used at the critical point 
on the nominating vote. To aid in the 
study and understanding of these data, 
three measures have here been developed: 

1. The percentage of total convention 
voting strength held by each delegation. 

2. The percentage of the total critical 
vote for the winner contributed by each 
delegation. 

5. A winner-support ratio, consisting of 
the ratio of the percentage of contribution 
to the percentage of voting strength.”^ 

The three measures are so much used in 
the remainder of this chapter that they 
must be clearly understood in order to fol¬ 
low the analysis. They can be readily illus¬ 
trated; the largest stale, New York, will 
serve the purpose. In the Democratic con¬ 
vention of 1952, New York held 94 of the 
1,230 convention votes. On the third and 
critical ballot, it gave 86^ votes to Adlai 
E. Stevenson, who received a total of 613 
votes before vote shifting began. From these 
figures, by simple arithmetic. New York 
had 7.6 per cent of the convention voting 
•Strength; it contributed 14.1 per cent of the 
winning critical vote; and its winner-sup- 
port ratio was 1.85, or 14.1 divided by 7.6. 

” In one-ballot decisions, the vole as it stands at 
the end of the calling of the roll before any vole 
shifting has usually been taken as the critical vote 
in Brookings studies. In multi-ballot conventions, it 
is usually the similar point at the end of the roll 
call on the final ballot. In some multi-ballot cases, 
however, the final ballot appears to reflect so much 
vote shifting brought on by a previously manifest 
outcome that the semifinal ballot is adjudged the 
better measure of the critical vote. The concept of 
the critical vote as developed in the Brookings 
studies is thus essentially that of the vole at the 
point where the outcome becomes manifest and vote 
shifting begins that is clearly band wagon in char¬ 
acter. The problem of assessing the data will be 
fully presented in the forthcoming Brookings book 
by Bain, op, cit. 
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A delegation that divides its vote precisely 
the same way as the whole convention has 
a winner-supjjort ratio of i.oo; one that is 
utjanimously backing a loser at the time of 
the critical vote has a ratio of o.oo. In 1956 
all bnt a small fraction of the New York 
delegation stayed with Governor Harriman 
and went down to defeat, with a winner- 
support ratio on that occasion of only 0.08. 

In the six contested Democratic conven¬ 
tions of the period 19^8-1956, New York’s 
average percentage of voting strength was 
7.9 per cent. Its average contribution to 
the winning vote was 7.5 per cent. Its aver¬ 
age winner-support ratio for the period 
therefore was 0.95. 

The period from 1928 to 1950 included 
eight Democratic conventions. Six have just 
been referred to as “contested.” The two 
omitted are 193O, in which Roosevelt was 
renominated by acclamation, and 1914, in 
which he received 92.3 per cent of a one- 
ballot vote. A protest vote was VLsibJe in 
1944, but it seems rea.sonably clear that the 
issue was not seriously contested. On the 
other hand, the six conventions regarded 
as “contested” include that of 1940, in 
which, to be sure, Roosevelt received 86.0 
per cent of the vote on a single ballot, and 
that of 1948, in which Truman received 
76.8 per cent of the vote, again on a single 
ballot. In both instances, however, there 
had been a record of preconvention at¬ 
tempts to run serious opposing candidates, 
and the votes finally cast in opposition were 
a die-hard residue.*® 

“Most statistical work involves the selection of 
numerical criteria that are partly arbitrary. In Uie 
present study a convention has been taken as con¬ 
tested if the winner had received less than 90 per 
cent at the end of the roll call on the first nominat¬ 
ing' ballot. 'Phis is a convenient figure in terms 
of handling the data and the number of cases that 
it retains for the averages; but it has also been 
examined against a wide variety of historical evi¬ 
dence of the kind indicated in the cases of 1940 and 
1948, and appears defensible from any point of 
view. 

One further point of statistical technique merits 
notice. This is the use of the “winner-support ratio” 
instead of a simple percentage of delegation strength 
applied in support of the winner. In the previous 
instance, for example, when New York gave Steven¬ 
son 86^^ of its 94 votes in 1952, it was giving him 
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The winner-support ratio has been used 
for the jjresenl analysis because it provides 
a simple index of the voting records of dele¬ 
gations or groups of delegations as com¬ 
pared to the conventions as a whole, show¬ 
ing relative success in supporting winners, 
which can be seen at a giante tvilhout hav¬ 
ing to tidjust lor convention sjilit. Even the 
fact that upper limits vary considerably 
from convention to convention, between 
periods, and between parties has its own 
rationale: a delegation voting too per cent 
for the winner in a convention in which 
the winner receives 89 per cent of the vote 
does not accomplish so remarkable a feat as 

92.0 per cent of its available strength. 'I’his figure 
reflects a simpler concept and is clo.scr to the under¬ 
lying figures. Uut llie winner-suppon lalio seems 
preferable for the present study because it indicates 
the relative degree to which a particular slate was 
ahead of or behind the developing sentiment of 
the convention as it moved toward the moment of 
decision. '1‘his feature is of interest in assessing the 
effective use of such power as each stale may po.ssess. 

Regardless of how the convention as a whole sf)lits 
for and against the winner, any delegation that 
splits its vote in the same proportions will Jiave a 
winner-support ratio of i.oo. Those giving a lower 
percentage to the convention winner than the con¬ 
vention average will fall below i.oo, wJiile those 
giving a higher percentage will rise above i.(K). I'lic 
lower end of the scale cannot fall below zero votes 
for the winner, or a winner-support ratio of o.oo, 
but the upper range is determined by the average 
convention split for the winner before tlic final 
shifting, and varies inversely with the winner’s share 
of the total convention vote. 

riie mathematician will note, and the nonmathc- 
maticai reader should be warned, that winner-sup¬ 
port ratios should not be added or subtracted. 
When conventions are combined for an entire pe¬ 
riod, or when delegations arc combined into groups, 
resulting winner-support ratios must be calculated 
directly from combinations of the raw voting data. 
Such combinations, however, have the effect of 
pulling down the unusually high state winner-sup¬ 
port ratios. The highest actual average winner-sup¬ 
port ratios for single slates during the periods used in 
this chapter were: 1896-1924—Oemocratic, 1.52, Re¬ 
publican, 1.90; 1928-1956—Democratic, 1.50, Repub¬ 
lican, 1.83. Period averages for all of the states ap¬ 
pear in Appendix A, Table jo. 

Although this is the first full published explana¬ 
tion of the winner-support ratio and its technical 
uses as a statistical tool, some preliminary findings 
resulting from its use were published in Stephen 
K. Bailey, et aL, Research Frontiers in Politics and 
Government (Brookings Lectures. 1955), p. 188; and 
in Paul T. David, “The Changing Party Pattern," 
Antioch Review, Vol. 16 (Fall 1956), pp. 333-50 (also 
published as Brookings Institution Reprint No. 15). 



one voting too per cent tor the winner when 

ihe convention average is only S 3 

Regional Patterns of Power 
and Effectiveness 

The basic tools ])reviousJy noted—meas¬ 
ures of strength, contribution, and winner 
support—can be flexibly applied for a wide 
variety of analytical purposes. The com¬ 
parative record of individual states has in¬ 
terest, especially for people who live in 
those states.^” The record of the big states 
individually takes on national interest, in 
view of their apparent power and strategic 
position. Various aggregates are even more 
important. Those .selected for principal at¬ 
tention in the remainder of this chajjter 
include the comparative records of the 
major regions, the records of groups of 
states that diverge from each other in party 
alignment, and finally the records of the 
big states as a group by contrast with the 
states of average size and those that are 
smaller. 

Regional Divisions of Voting Strength 

The distribution of convention voting 
strength among the major regions and the 
non-state areas in the contested conventions 
of the period 1896-1956 is shown in Table 
16.2.='“ 

*" State averages are shown in Appendix A, Table 
10. 

"The use of the regions for this kind of analysis 
is a point requiring comment, since there is little 
agreement on the precise boundaries that can be 
used in denning the regions. West Virginia has been 
treated here as a northeastern stale, although it is 
often assigned to llie .South in other cla-ssiOcalions, 
as are Maryland and Delaware occasionally. Ken¬ 
tucky and Oklahoma are treated here as southern 
states, Mi.ssouri as a middle-western state, although 
all have border state characteristics. 

Each of the four great regions has nonetheless a 
distinctive historical identity that gives it meaning 
for students of American history and geography. The 
other groupings by which the data can be aggregated 
in summary form also have their limitations; and 
the regions are by no means a purely statistical ab¬ 
straction as viewed by most of those who attempt to 
follow the course of American political events. 


tarty conventions 

As the table indicates, almost every con¬ 
vention shows some minor shilling in tot¬ 
ing strength. These shifts result from 
changes in apportionment after each deceii 
nial census, from changes in the convention 
rules on apportionment, and from the 
variable voting records of the stales, re¬ 
flected in recent years in bonus votes at fol¬ 
lowing conventions.-^ The West has steadily 
increased its proportionate voting strength 
at the expense of the other regions, but es¬ 
pecially at the expense of the Middle West, 
because of a much more rapid growth in 
population. 'I’he West has also benefited 
disproportionately from the bonus voting 
systems of both parties, as the South has 
also done in the Democratic party. The 
non-state areas, however, have increased in 
voting strength mainly because of more 
generous treatment in the apportionment 
rules of recent years. In the Republican 
party the voting strength of the South was 
reduced in the reforms of 1916, and south¬ 
ern voting strength is still somewhat 
smaller in Republican conventions than in 
Democratic. 

A further increase in western voting 
strength will presumably occur when the 
i960 census is given effect in the convention 
a])j)ortionmcnts of both parties in 1964, in 
view of the rapidity with which the popu¬ 
lation of California and other western 
states has increased since 1950. 

Variations in Regional 
Contributions to Winning Votes 

The percentage contributions of the 
various regions to the winning votes in the 
contested conventions of 1896-1956 are 
shown in Table 16.3. 

The regional fluctuations in contribu¬ 
tion to the winner show various noteworthy 

It may be that the distinctions between the regions 
are losing their importance. As long as these distinc¬ 
tions persist, however, the regions will remain useful 
as a means of grasping the relationships of descrip¬ 
tive materials that become too confusing when pre¬ 
sented separately for all the states. 

"See Chapter 8. 
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features. Some votes were much more sec¬ 
tional than others, and especially so in the 
Democratic conventions. The South and 
the Northeast often disagreed, as might be 
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both the South and the Northeast and was 
opposed in the West. These alignments reg¬ 
ister the principal sectional disputes of the 
time, such as the earlier East-West dispute 


Table 16.2. Regional Strength in Convention Voting, Contes iku 
National Conventions, i8()6-i95G'‘ 

(in per cent) 


Convention Year 
and Candidate 

Northeast 

Middle 

West 

South 

We.st 

Non-State 

Areas 

1896 (Bryan) 

28.8% 

DEMOCRA'IIG 

32-7% 

28.2% 

90% 

• ■3% 

1904 (Parker) 

28.8 

32.0 

27.8 

9.0 

2.4 

1908 (Bryan) 

28.7 

32.0 

279 

9.0 

2.4 

1912 (Wilson) 

293 

304 

27.2 

10.2 

2.7 

1920 (Cox) 

29* ** 3 

30-5 

27.2 

10.1 

2-9 

1924 (Davis) 

29.2 

30-4 

27.1 

10.0 

3-3 

1928 (Smith) 

29.1 

30-4 

27.1 

10.0 

3-4 

1932 (Roosevelt) 

28.6 

30.0 

26.9 

II .2 

3-3 

1940 (Roosevelt) 

28.9 

293 

Cl 

11.8 

3 -:) 

1948 (Iruman) 

28.7 

26.4 

28.2 

14.4 

2.3 

1952 (Stevenson) 

26.7 

27-3 

27.6 

16.1 

2-3 

1956 (Stevenson) 

26.5 

259 

28.6 

16.8 

2.2 

1896 (McKinley) 

28.9% 

REPUBLICAN 

32-8% 

28.3% 

9.3% 

0.6% 

1908 (Taft) 

29-4 

32.6 

28.6 

8.4 

1.0 

1912 (Taft) 

29-7 

3 i« 

27-5 

10.4 

I -.3 

1916 (Hughes) 

32.1 

33-9 

22.3 

11.1 

0.6 

1920 (Harding) 

32.2 

34 •« 

21 .6 

I I .2 

I .0 

1928 (Hoover) 

32.4 

33-8 

19.8 

I3I 

0.9 

1940 (Willkie) 

32.2 

32.2 

21.3 

13.0 

'•3 

1948 (Dewey) 

30.9 

3'-3 

21 .4 

15.2 

1.2 

1952 (Eisenhower) 

30 -4 

00 

d 

19.0 

18.1 

1-7 

1956'* (Eisenhower) 

28.1 

28.6 

24.6 

16.9 

1.8 


• Computed from the voles assigned to each state as recorded in the ofTicial proceedings; states grouped 
by regions as indicated in Appendix A, Table lo. 

** Although there was no contest at the 1956 Republican convention, it is included here in order to 
show the full 60-year shift in voting strength on a basis comparable to the Democratic figures. J fie South 
gained greatly in 1956 by virtue of its high Republican vole in 1952. Its similar vo.ing record in 1956 
will prolong this effect at least into the i960 convention. 


expected. Bryan and Davis were supported 
in the South and opposed in the North¬ 
east; Smith, Truman, and (in 1952) Steven¬ 
son were opposed in the South and sup 
ported in the Northeast. On the other hand, 
Parker in 1904 found strong support in 


over free silver and in recent years the 
North-South dispute over civil rights. 

Five nominations received more than 40 
per cent of their sujjport from a single re¬ 
gion—Bryan in 1896, Parker in 190^, Wil¬ 
son in 1912, Smith in 1928, and Stevenson in 



Tabije 16.3. Regional Contributions to the Winning Vote, Priisidential 
Nominations in Contested Conventions, 1896-1956“ 

(in per ccin} 


Con \ ’cn tion Year 
and Candidate 

Northeast 

Middle 

West 

South 

West 

Non-Slatr 

Area!! 

Convention Strength^’ 

28.8% 

DEMOCRATIC 

32.7% 

28.2% 

9 - 0 % 


i8q6 (Bryan) 

4.8** 

30.6 

47.2- 

14.8* 

2.5 

IQ04 (Parker) 

35 - 7 ** 

18. :i** 

40.9** 

3 0* 

2.1 

igo8 (Bryan) 

24. 6* 

33 G 

2Q.O 

10 . I 

2-7 

1912 (Wilson) 

26.4, 

40,C)** 

22.4* 

8.0 

2-3 

1920 (Cox) 

:i6.2** 

29-9 

22.2* 

7.8 

3-9 

1924 (Davis) 

17.4** 


38.7** 

9-4 

4.0 

1928 (Smith) 

42.6** 

25.2** 

11.7** 

^ 5-2 

5-3 

19*^2 (Roosevelt) 

iS.6** 

32.1 

32.0** 

12.6 

4-7 

1940 (Roosevelt) 

27*9 

32 -7 

23-9 


2.4 

1948 (Truman) 

35 - 9 ** 

3.5 I** 

6.8** 

19.2* 

30 

1952 (Stevenson) 

44 - 2 ** 

36.2** 

4 . 7 ** 

M-r/ 

3-4 

1956 (Stevenson) 

27.6 

29.6“ 

17.6** 

21 .9* 

3-3 

1956 Convention Strength 

26.5 

259 

28.6 

16.8 

2.2 

1896 Convention Strength 

28.9% 

REPtmi.ICAN 

32.8% 

28.3% 

9.3% 

0.6% 

1896 (McKinh'y) 

14.2** 

43.2** 

32- 9 * 

9-1 

0.6 

1908 (Taft) 

20.1** 

29.8 

37 -«** 

II.7 

1-3 

1912 (Taft) 

26.7 

16.0** 

42.3** 

12.5 

2-5 

1916 (Hughes)® 

37.7** 

22.3** 

239 

C 5 ' 5 * 

0.6 

1920 (Harding) 

25.1** 

28.6** 

38.9** 


1-9 

1928 (Hoover) 

39 - 9 ** 

19.7** 

22.7 

16.5 

1.2 

1940 (Willkie) 

49.0** 

24.5»* 

I A A** 

14.4 

11.2 

0.9 

1948 (Dewey)‘^ 

45.0** 

18.4** 

20.9 

13.8 

1-9 

1952 (Eisenhower) 

50-5** 

j8.8** 

17-3 

12.6* 

0.8 

1952 Convention Strength" 

30 -4 

30.8 

19.0 

18.1 

1-7 


• Regional pciTenlageiJ of ihe total critical vote, as compiled in the forthcoming book by Richard C. 
Rain. Decisions and Votin^^ Records of the National Party Conventions. For explanations of the concepts, 
see the previous section of this chapter. 

The single asterisk (•) indicates that the difference between tlie percentage of vote contributed to the 
winner (present table) and the percentage of strength held by the region (Fable 16.2) is statistically 
significant: the double asterisk (*•) indicates that the difference is highly significant. In this table and 
the tables to follow, unless otherwise indicated, relationships are considered statistically significant if they 
lest at the .or, level, and highly signiiicant if they test at the .01 level or higher, using the standard 
formula for the significance of the difference bettveen two proportions. 

‘’Convention strength percentages from Fable 16.2 are included at the beginning and end of each 
section of the table as a convenience in interpreting the percentages of contribution. 

Rased (»n second ballot. Convention adjourned after second ballot, and most candidates other than 
Hughes withdrew before and dining roll call on third ballot. 

“ Rased on second ballot. Convention adjourned alter second ballot, and third ballot was 100 per cent 
for Dewey after withdrawal of other candidates. 

• No contest at the 1956 Republican convention. 
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1952. There were some Democratic nomi¬ 
nations that met with relatively little re¬ 
gional opposition, such as Bryan on his 
third try in 1908, Cox in 1920, and Steven¬ 
son in 1956. 

In the contested Republican conventions, 
regional differences were less strongly 
marked but there were some clear cases of 
strong regional support. McKinley was 
])ushed by the Middle West as a favorite 
.son. In 1912 the rotten borough delegates 
from the South supported i aft, the incum¬ 
bent President. Hughes, Hoover, Willkie, 
Dewey, and Eisenhower in their times were 
ibe favorites of the Northeast. Eisenhower 
in 1952 was the only candidate shown in 
the tal)le to draw more than 50 per cent of 
his support from a single region. 

Regional Winner-Support Ratios 

The percentage of the winning vote given 
by a particular region does not satisfactorily 
indicate the .sentiments of the delegations 
from that region unless it is judged in 
proportion to the region’s relative voting 
strength. The winner-support ratios by re¬ 
gions are given for the contested conven¬ 
tions of 1896-1956 in Table 16..1. Changing 
patterns of regional effectiveness in support¬ 
ing winners at the conventions are evident 
in the figures for both parties. 

In the Democratic case, the Northeast has 
fluctuated widely, with low scores in 1896, 
1924, and 1932—being especially affected in 
1932 by the sharp contest between Smith 
and Roosevelt from New York. 

The Middle West has had the most con¬ 
sistent record as a region, seldom dropping 
to a winner-support ratio below 1.00 and 
never very far below. 

The South was more successful in sup¬ 
porting winners in earlier years than later. 
It led the way to John W. Davis in 1924 
and supported Franklin D. Roosevelt in 
•932, but has ranked low in every conven¬ 
tion since that year. 

The West, on the other hand, swung er¬ 
ratically in the earlier years and has backed 
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winners most of the time since 1928. Cali¬ 
fornia’s choice of Kefauver in the 1952 pri¬ 
mary, however, pulled down the western 
record for that year. 

'I'he non-state areas generally have 
thrown iheir limile<l strength to the win¬ 
ners, except in 1904, 1912, and igjo. Their 
behavior in 1940 w'as all the more surpris¬ 
ing, since they were opposing the renoniina- 
lion of an incumbent President, Franklin 
I). Roosevelt. 

In the Republican conventions of 1896- 
1952, the Northeast moved from low-aver¬ 
age success in winner-support to a position 
of relative dominance. Only in 19v6 of the 
earlier years, when Charles Evans Hughes 
of New York was nominated, was the win¬ 
ner-support ratio above 1.00. On the last 
three occasions, however, the Northeast w'as 
not only very high but the only one of the 
four major regions above 1.00. It is notable 
that in 195a, when the Northeast was giving 
Eisenhower more than 50 per cent of his 
winning vote in the Republican conven¬ 
tion, it was also giving Stevenson 41 pei- 
cent in the Democratic convention; because 
of the smaller regional strength in the Dem¬ 
ocratic convention the winner-support ratio 
for Steverrson in the Northeast, at 1.66, w'as 
identical with that for Eisenhower. 

The Middle West has failed to back a 
W'inner strongly in the Republican conven¬ 
tion since McKinley in 1896. In most ca.ses, 
particularly in the more rec eni conventions, 
it has been notably low. 

For the South, high winner-support latios 
have usually occurred when a Republican 
has occupied the White House, with the 
addition of 1896, when Mark Hanna’s well- 
executed preconvention campaign proved 
fruitful, and 1920, when the South was es¬ 
pecially high for Harding. 

The West, with the exception of 1920 
when Hiram Johnson, a loser, held the 
California delegation, was relatively high 
through 1928, but has since been below 
average. The western pattern in recent 
years has been heavily weighted by the big 
California delegation, which has frequently 
been tied to an unsuccessful favorite son. 



Table 164. Regional Winner-Soi’I’Ort Ratios, Contested 
Presidential Nominations, i8y6-i()tj6 


Crilicn] -- 

Convention Year Vote, 
and Candidate Per Cent* Northeast 


Winner-Support Ratios'* 


Non-State 

West South West Areas 


189G (Bryan) 

49 - 3 % 

1904 (Park(‘r) 

65.8 

1908 (Bryan) 

88.7 

1912 (Wilson) 

r,7-9 

1920 (Cox) 

^3-9 

1924 (I 3 avis) 

53-4 

1928 (Smith) 

65 -9 

1932 (Roosevelt) 

59 -> 

1940 (Roosevelt) 

86.0 

^94^ (Truman) 

75-0 

*952 (Stevenson) 

49-8 

* 95 ^ (Stevenson) 

66.0 


DKMOCRATIC 


0.17** 

0.94 

1.67** 

1.64* 

2.03 

I .24** 

0.57** 

1.47** 

0 - 34 * 

0.88 

0.86* 

1.05 

1.04 

^•13 

1.13 

o.go 

1 - 34 ** 

0.82* 

0.78 

0.84 

I.24** 
0.60** 

o.gO 

1.00 

0.82* 

1 - 43 *'' 

0.77 

0.94 

1.32 

1.22 

1.47** 

0.63** 

0.83** 

1.07 

0.43** 

I.19** 

1.52 

1.12 

1-52 

1.43 

0.96 

I .25** 

I.66** 

1.12 

1.33** 

1.33** 

0.90 

0.24** 

0.17** 

1 . 11 

1 - 33 * 

0.71* 

0.70 

1*33 

1.50 

1.04 

1.14* 

o.6i** 

1. 31* 

1-52 


1896 (McKinley) 89.1% 

1908 (Taft) 71.6 

1912 (Taft) 52.1 

1916 (Hughes) 33.3 

1920 (Harding) 3O.1 

1928 (Hoover) 76.9 

1940 (Willkie) 45.7 

1948 (Dewey) 47.1 

1952 (Eisenhower) 49.3 


KteuBiaOAN 


0.49** 
0 . 68 ** 
o.go 
I.i8^* 

0.78** 

i .23** 
I . S2** 
1.46** 
1 , 66 ** 


I.31** 

0.91 

0.52** 

0 . 66 ** 

0.84** 

0.58** 

0,76** 

«- 59 ** 

0.61** 


1.16* 

I.30** 

1.07 

i.8o** 

1.14 
0.68** 
0-97 
0.91 


0.98 
1.40 
i .20 

>■ 39 * 

0 - 49 ** 

X .26 
0.86 
0.91 
0,70* 


0-97 
1.26 
1.92 
1.00 
1.84 

1.30 
0.67 
1.63 
0.48 


port ratios in the^ddfcmif k[o 8 interpretation of the winner-sup- 

not possible for any winner"^ of 88.7 per cent, it wL 

the critical vote wL ao^UrTu W text for ''''nncTsupport ratios in 1896, when 

derivation. ^ «P>a"a»on of the winner-support ratio and its 

.0.: 'double S.,erfdc (••)' inS,"' 
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The non-state areas have followed some¬ 
what the same pattern as the South, which 
in some ways they resemble in the Republi¬ 
can party. In recent years, however, they 
have behaved more erratically. 

Summary Review 
of Regional Patterns 

The data of the three preceding tables, 
taken together, demonstrate that there have 
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been noteworlhy dilferences in regional vot¬ 
ing behavior in the conventions of both par¬ 
ties. In most cases, there seems to be enough 
of a central tendency in regional voting be¬ 
havior to justify the use of regional averages 
for the periods 1896-1924 and 1928-1956, 
although it is obvious that the dispersion 
around the averages is much greater for 
some regions and periods than for others. 
The regional averages by periods are 
brought together in Table 16.5; similar 
data for the individual states and non-state 


Tablk 16.5. Regional Voting Strength, Contribution to Winner, anu Winner-Sueeort 
Ratios in Contested Conventions by Periods, 1896-1924 and 1928-1956 


Party and 
Region 


1896-1924 



1928 I 95G 


Voting 
Strength, 
Average 
Per Cent 
(a) 

Contribution 
to Winner, 
Average 

Per Cent® 

(b) 

Winner- 

Support 

Ratio, 

Average 

(b/a) 

Voting 
Strength, 
AvtTage 
Per Cent 
(c) 

C^ontribution 
to Winner, 
Average 

Per Cent^ 

(d) 

Winner- 

Support 

Ratio, 

Average 

(il/c' 



DEMOCRAllG 




Northeast 

29 0% 

255%** 

0.88 

28.0% 

32.4%** 

1.16 

Middle West 

313 

30-7 

CO 

0^ 

d 

28.1 

31.8»* 

1*13 

South 

27.6 

32.3** 

1.17 

27-5 

16.2** 

'>■59 

West 

9-6 

8.6 

0.90 

13.6 

16.0 

1.18 

Non-State Areas 

2-5 

2-9 

1.15 

2.8 

3 -^'» 

1 .29 

All Delegations 

100.0 

100.0 

1.00 

100.0 

100.0 

1.00 



REPUBLICAN 




Northeast 

30 - 5 % 

23.0%** 

0.76 

V - 4 % 

45.3%** 

1.44 

Middle West 

32.8 

29.0* 

0.88 

32.0 

20.1** 

0.63 

South 

25-7 

35 - 8 ** 

1.40 

20.3 

19-5 

0.95 

West 

10.1 

10.8 

1.07 

15.0 

* 3-9 

0-93 

Non-State Areas 

0.9 

1.4 

1.48 

1-3 

1.2 

0-93 

All Delegations 

100.0 

100.0 

1.00 

100.0 

100.0 

1.00 


•The single asterisk (•) indicates that the difference between percentage of contribution so ideiitified 
and the counterpart percentage of regional strength is significant, on the basis of a standard statistical 
test; the double asterisk (*•) indicates that the difference is highly significant. The winner-sii])pori ratios 
based upon these indicated percentages of contribution and strength are similarly si^ificant. 

When the scores for one region arc compared with those of other regions, highly significant differences 
are found for all the combinations in the Democratic party during the period 1890-1924 except between 
the Middle West and the West, which is significant, and tlie Northeast and the West, which is not signifi¬ 
cant. In the latter period, differences between the Northeast and the Middle West, the Northeast and the 
West, the Middle West and the West are not significant; the others are highly significant. For the 
Republican party, all differences are highly significant except between the Middle West and the West in 
the first period and the South and the West in the second, neither of which is significant. 




THK POLITICS OF 
areas can he found in Appendix A, Table 

The figures of Table i^.5 coufirm in sum- 
iiiary fashion the high points of w^hat has 
previously been reviewed For the Demo¬ 
cratic party, the South was the leading 
source of support for the winners in the 
conventions of but fell to a low 

estate in that rcf^ard after 1928. The other 
regions all gave uniformly high support to 
the winners during the period 1928-1956; 
no single region aj)peared to be dominant 
in the making of Democratic nominations 
during that period. 

For the Republican party, the South led 
as a source of votes for the winners during 
the earlier period, although it supplied 
none of the candidates. They were mostly 
from the Middle AVest, which ranked sec¬ 
ond during that period as a source of votes 
for the winners, although the West was 
higher in average winner-support ratio. 
During tlie more recent period the North¬ 
east was strikingly dominant, with an aver¬ 
age winner-support ratio of 1,4.1; 
other regions were below average in winner 
sup[)ort, the Middle West especially so. This 
statistic al contrast obviously reflects the vic- 

“Thc items in Table 16.5, particularly the re¬ 
gional winner-support ratios, arc in the nature of 
a score card reflecting a summary of past success and 
failure in a compciiiivc struggle. The interpretation 
of these relationships, however, involves centrally 
the probkMu of statislicai signihcance. To whai ex¬ 
tent are the observed dilferences in winner-support 
ratio between regions, parlies, and time periotls the 
result of random chance? Or, what conies to almost 
the s;ime thing for purposes of analysis, to what ex¬ 
tent are they (lie reflection of the impact of a 
complexity of factors and events so innumerable 
and so incapable of disemauglemcnt from each other 
that explanatory theory becomes impossihlc? 

On the first cpiestion, the extent to wdiich the 
differences may be due to chance, the usual tests for 
statistical significance are available. I he results of 
applying these tests are reported in a footnote to 
the table. 

If it is assumed that the larger differences and 
the over-all pattern of the table as a whole reflect 
identifiable general patterns of relationship, the 
development of explanatory theory will still remain 
difficult. Partial approaches to the problem appear 
elsewhere in the present chapter and in other chap¬ 
ters. But, explainable or not, the record of a major 
region in so important a held of human action re¬ 
mains in itself a datum of considerable intere.st and 
one with its own consequences for the future. 


PARTY CONVENTIONS 

torics of New York over Ohio in recent Re 

pvblican contests. 

State Party Alignment as a Factor 
in Winner Support 

Tables ifi.G and 16.7 present tlie data on 
winner support in three categories of stales 
by parly alignment. To complete the ac¬ 
counting, the delegations from non-state 
areas are also included: in the tables they 
have been placed after the delegations from 
the minority party states, at the end of each 
list, since delegations from the non-stale 
areas often behave like those from slates 
where the party concerned is weak. 

During the earlier period twenty-four 
states were classilied as predominantly Re¬ 
publican. They held nearly 60 per cent of 
the total voting strength in the Republican 
conventions. Had they agreed among them¬ 
selves, they could easily have nominated the 
Republican party candidates; but, as the ta¬ 
bles show, the disagreement of the Republi¬ 
can delegations from these stales was wide. 
The actual decisions on Republican nomi¬ 
nations mainly reflected a coalition of the 
delegations from about half of the Republi¬ 
can slates with most of the delcgati»)ns from 
the competitive and Democratic states. Dur¬ 
ing the more recent period, on the other 
hand, the competitive states held about two 
thirds of the strength in each party conven¬ 
tion. No nomination could be made in 
either party without substantial participa¬ 
tion by the delegations from competitive 
slates. They did |)articipaie in the nomina¬ 
tions of both parlies about in proportion to 
their strength, i.c., with average suj)port ra¬ 
tios close to 1.00. 

'The conditions for electoral victory dif¬ 
fered markedly between the two periods, 
presumably with some influence on the con¬ 
siderations taken into account by each party 
in nominating candidates. During the ear¬ 
lier jjeriod no Democratic candidate could 
.seriously hope to win the election unless he 
coidd carry not only all the Democratic and 
competitive states, but also many of those 
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Taiu-e i().6. Voting Sirength, Winner Coniiurution, and Winner Sui’port Ratios 
IN Reiation to Spate Party Alignment, 1896-1924 and 1928-1956^ 




1896 1924 



1928 1956 



Voting 

Contribution 

Winner- 

Voting 

CiOntribution 

Winner- 


Strength, 

to Winner, 

Support 

Strength, 

to Winner, 

Support 

(Category and NuTnl)ers of 

Average 

Average 

Ratio, 

Average 

Average 

Ratio, 

Convention Delegations 

Per Cent 

Per CJent'* 

Average 

Per Cent 

Per (lent'* 

Av(‘rage 



DEMOCRATIC 

DELEGATIONS 




Demoeratic States (14, I2)‘ 

28.6% 

33 - 4 %** 

1.17 

24-1% 

20.4%** 

0.85 

Competitive States (10, 29) 

12.2 

10.9** 

0.90 

65 -3 

66.6 

I .f )2 

Republican States (24, 7) 

r» 6.7 

52 - 7 * 

0-93 

7-9 

9 - 4 ** 

1.19 

Non-State Areas (7, 7) 

2-5 

2-9 


2.8 

3-6 

' -33 

All Delegations 

100 . 0 

100.0 

1.00 

100.0 

100.0 

I .00 



REPUBLICAN 1 

DELEGATIONS 




Republican States (24, 7) 

59 - 7 % 

46.3%** 

0.76 

10.5% 

9 - 7 % 

0.92 

CJompetitive States (10, 29) 

12.6 

If)- 5 ** 

1.23 

68.7 

67.4 

0.98 

Democratic States (14, 12) 

26.8 

36.8** 

1*37 

19-5 

21.7** 

I . 11 

Non-State Areas (6, 6) 

0.9 

1.4 

1.49 

>•3 

I .2 

0.99 

All Delegations 

100.0 

100.0 

1.00 

100.0 

100 . 0 

1.00 


‘III each period, states were classified as Democratic or Republican if tliey voted for the corresponding 
candidate in at least six of the eight presidential elections, and competitive if they voted for each party 
no more than five times of the eight. All Progressive votes in 1912 and 1924 were classified as Republican 
for this purpose, and all Dixiecrat voles in 1948 were classified as Democratic. States that provided one or 
two splinter votes in the electoral college count were assigned in accordance with the predominant por¬ 
tion of their vote. Oklahoma was assigned to the Democratic group for the first period on the basis of 
going Democratic four times and Republican once in the five elections after admission to statehood. 
Arizona and New Mexico split their vote evenly in the four elections after their admission to statehood 
and were assigned to the competitive group in the first period. 

The listing of states by categories for each period, with a further grouping by regions within each 
category, appears in Appendix A, Table 4. 

** Ehe single asterisk (*) indicates that the difference between the percentage of contribution so identified 
and the counterpart percentage of voting strength is significant, on the basis of a standard statistical test; 
the double asterisk (••) indicates that the difference is highly significant. The winner-support ratios based 
upon these indicated percentages of contribution and strength arc similarly significant. 

When the scores for one group of delegations are compared with those of another within the same party 
and time period, the differences are found to be highly significant or not significant (n.s.) as indicated in 
the following tabulation: 

Democratic: 

Democratir/competitivc 
Democratic/Republican 
Rcpublican/compciiiivc 

Republican: 

Repiiblican/compctitive 
Repiiblican/Dcmocratic 
Dcmocratic/compciitivc 

‘Numbers in parentheses mean: 14 Democratic states in 1896-1924, 12 in 1928-1956, etc. 




«• 
• • 


IQ2S-lltly6 


n.s. 

• * 






/a? 


/’(M/r/a OF KATiomc PARTY CONVENTIONS 


nonnally voting Republican.®* Conversely a 
Republican candidate could win merely by 
bolding intact the entire group of Republi¬ 
can. In the laote recent period nei¬ 

ther part^ could hope to win without carry¬ 
ing half or more of the competitive states. 

These considerations, however, do not 
scern to be reflected in the tables in any self- 


from where the party was strongest Jiad the 
lowest average ratios. 

On the other hand, during the eailier 
period the distribution of winnei-support 
ratios svas U-shaped in the Dcnioaatit 
party-that is, the delegates from strongly 
Democratic states were usually supporting 
the nominee. This was a period of Demo- 


Tabi.f, 16.7. Winner Suitort at the Conventjons jn Relation to 
State Party Alignment, 1896-192.^ and 1928-1956“ 




1896-1924 


1928 I 

958 



Winner- 

Support 

Ratio, 

Average 

Percentage of Times 
in C’ategorics of 
Winner Support** 

Winner- 

Support 

Ratio, 

Average 

Percentage of Times 
in Categories of 
Winner Support** 

Category of 

Convention Delegations 

0.90 

Below to Above 
0.90 1.10 I.IO 

Below 

0.90 

0.90 

to 

1.10 

Above 

1.10 

Democratic States 

1.17 

DEMOCRATIC DELEGATIONS 

26.3% 3.6% 70.2% 

0.85 


8.3% 

55 - 8 % 

Competitive Stales 

0.90 

450 1-7 53-3 

1.02 

27.6 

6.9 

85-5 

Republican States 

0-93 

45.8 6.3 47.9 

1.19 

9-5 

7.2 

83 -3 

Non-State Areas 

I -J.*) 

22.2 3.7 74.1 

*•.33 

12.8 

0.0 

87.2 

All Delegations 

1.00 

38.4 4.4 57.1 

1.00 

2.5.4 

6.4 

68.2 

Republican States 

0.76 

REPUBI.ICAN DELEGATIONS 

4 .''>. 9 % 4 - 1 % 50-0% 

0.92 

36-8% 

18.8% 

10 

Competitive States 

1.23 

32.0 2.0 66.0 

0.98 

38.8 

7.8 

53-4 

Democratic States 

*•37 

17. I 12.9 70.0 

1.11 

0 

c 

3-6 

46.4 

Non-State. Areas 

*•49 

23.8 0.0 76.2 

0-99 

36.8 

0.0 

63.2 

All Delegations 

1.00 

33-7 5-7 

1.00 

38.4 

9.0 

52.6 


•See Table i6,G for note on classification of the states and numbers of delegations by categories. 
Delegations were assigned to the columns in accordance with their winner-support ratios in individual 
conventions. 


evident \vay. Rather, to the extent that the 
tables show any clear pattern, they mainly 
show it for the dominant party—lhc Repub¬ 
lican in the period 1896-1924 and the Demo¬ 
cratic in 1928-1956. In each of these cases, 
the delegations from the states and the areas 
where the party was weakest recorded the 
highest winner-support ratios, while those 

® The distributions of voting strength in the elec¬ 
toral college by groups of states were similar to those 
in the conventions, especially during the earlier 
period. See Chapters 3 and 8. 


era tic weakness, when the party lost six of 
the eight presidential elections and won the 
other two with less than a popular majority 
in one case and the closest of majorities in 
the other. 

For the Republican party in its period of 
weakness since 1928, however, the distribu¬ 
tion is not U-shaped; the progressions are 
on the whole similar to those of the earlier 
period but not as steep. The Republican 
party, however, was not as weak during the 
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recent ])criod as the Democratic party was 
(luring the earlier one. 

AVith these various evidences in mind, 
what can be said about the reasons for the 
(lifTcrent behavior of delegations from the 
states where their party is strong or weak? 
And why is it that regular types of behavior 
have appeared in each party when it was 
strong, but much less so or not at all when 
it was weak? 

The outline of an explanatory theory 
liiat attcmjns to answer these questions is as 
follows: 

1. Delegates of the nationally dominant 
party coming from competitive states have 
a strong motive for wanting a winning can¬ 
didate because of the coattail effect of a 
presidential winner, who may help to carry 
many of the state candidates to victory.^"* 
This motive, however, has little force dur¬ 
ing a period of party weakness. Accordingly 
it is not surprising that Table 16.7 shows 
the Democrats from competitive states 
reaching a winner-support ratio above 1.10 
only 53 per cent of the time in the earlier 
{)eiiod and 66 per cent of the time since 
1928, and exactly the reverse in the Repub¬ 
lican conventions. 

The delegates often disagree as to which 
candidate is the most likely winner, and, 
when their party is strong, they often have a 
choice between several candidates who 
could win; otherwise the scores during pe¬ 
riods of party strength would probably be 
much higher. 

2. Delegates from states where their party 
is in the minority are strongly motivated to 
seek a winning candidate in the national 
election, for several reasons. There is fed¬ 
eral patronage if their party is in the White 
House. Even if they do not personally get 
jobs, their local prestige is enhanced by a 

^ Recent research on the coattail effect has made 
it clear that it is most crucial in competitive states 
and congressional districts; and that the presidential 
candidate runs ahead of his party most strongly, as 
a rule, in those areas where the party is traditionally 
weak. See Malcolm Moos, Politics, Presidents, and 
Coattails (1952), pp. 82-118; Charles Press, “Voting 
Statistics and Presidential Coattails," American 
Political Science Review, Vol. 52 (Dec. 1958), 
pp. 1041-50. 
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national victory, and in some states they 
may hope for enough coattail effect even¬ 
tually to pull them out of their minority 
position in tJie state. Sometimes, too, the 
minority party members have been so 
ground down that they have developed a 
deep sentimental attachment to their na¬ 
tional j^arty, which will make its success 
appear worth any sacrifice of personal jircf- 
erences. 

These j^eculiarities of the minority j^osi- 
tion would seem likely to cause the dele¬ 
gates from such states to give eager and 
early support to the candidate who seems to 
them to have the best chance to run a 
strong race. This band-wagon tendency is 
shown in the statistics both for periods of 
general party strength and for periods of 
general party weakness. The same peculiari¬ 
ties attach to the position of both parties in 
a non-state area where the appointive posi¬ 
tions in government depend even more 
completely on Washington. Accordingly, 
the highest winner-support ratios are found 
for the non-state delegations more fre¬ 
quently than for any other group. 

3. Delegations frcjm states where the 
party is strongest often arc the least inter¬ 
ested in finding a nominee who can carry 
the states that will be critical for national 
party victory. Their local position may be 
so secure that they would rather sec their 
party lose the presidential eledion than 
have it win with a candidate wdio is, from 
their point of view, unsatisfactory. Other 
things being equal, they WT,»uld undoubt¬ 
edly j>refer to sec their party win nationally, 
but their desires in this respect may be 
overshadowed, rather than reinforced, by 
state and local considerations. 

4. Motivations related to the hope of gen¬ 
eral-election success all tend to break down 
when there is little reason to anticipate vic¬ 
tory, whoever the candidate might be. In 
such a situation, reason might dictate the 
choice of a strong candidate to build up the 
strength of the party vote in the competi¬ 
tive states against some more favorable oc¬ 
casion. But short-range and parochial con¬ 
siderations of a different sort can become 
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much more powerful wlien national victory 
is unlikely, even if strong candidates are 
available. Party traditionalists may tend to 
revert to dreams of an itleal candidate bet¬ 
ter suited to an earlier era than to the cur¬ 
rent struggle in the competitive states, or 
the political leaders may prefer a weak can¬ 
didate who will not disturb their normal 
operations. In any event, the delegations 
from the conifjetitive states probably tend 
to become less influential in a losing year. 
'J'hey ran hope to become more influential, 
comj)ared with the one-party states of their 
own party, when victory seems probable 
with the right candidate. 

5. A correct judgment as to what kind of 
candidate would be most likely to win is an 
c.ssential element in the operation of all the 
various motivations previcmsly notc^d. Dele¬ 
gates horn states in which their own party 
is dominant have relatively little knowledge 
of how a close election is won in other 
states, and are apt to be especially vulner¬ 
able to errors of judgment. Wide differences 
in perceptions of the situation and of the 
candidates were probably somewhat more 
prevalent in the era before sc ientific polling 
techniques became as well established as 
they are today."® 

Big States vs. Small in 
Winner Support 

The mathematical equations of power in¬ 
dicate that a presidential nomination is 
unlikely to be seriously contested unless 
some of the big state delegations are op¬ 
posed to each other on the issue.=« A group 
of small delegations might provide a sub¬ 
stitute for one or two large ones in putting 

“Although, for the purposes of the previous 
statistical analysis, the sutes were assigned to cate¬ 
gories of party alignment in terms of their voting 
in presidential elections, this may differ widely from 
the balance of party dominance in the state govern¬ 
ment. .A classification of states by some more com¬ 
plicated system of criteria would produce some¬ 
what different results. 1 here is little reason, however, 
to think the major patterns of relationship would 
be greatly changed; in some cases they might be 
clarified and strengthened. 

“Sec Chapter 8. 


up a candidate when sectional or other 
bonds of cohesion are unusually strong, but 
this does not seem to have happened often. 
Each of the majoi candidates is usually suj>- 
ported by .seveial delegations of large and 
average size, and tlic smaller delcgtttions 
atlhcre to one of these groups. Bui when 
this ocetJis, do the small delegations leaf) 
into I lie struggle like the large ones? Or do 
they tfuickly find the band W'agon and sup- 
j)ort the winning candidate? 

Delegation voting behavior is related to 
size in the summary figures of Table 16.8. 
In each period and each party the dcl(g;i- 
tioiis of the large states held about one 
third of the total convention voting 
strength, as did the delegations from the 
middle-sized states; the delegations from the 
small slates and the non-slate areas together 
held about one third of the strength. 

The figures in the table make it clear 
that, w'hen the delegations are grouped by 
size, no group has a monopoly of winner 
support. Some curious dilfercnces appear, 
however, when comparisons arc made be¬ 
tween the two parties and the two time pe¬ 
riods inclutled in the table. 

Table 16.8 parallels Tables 16.6 and 16.7 
in the extent to w'hich it brings out regular¬ 
ities in the data and in the quadrants in 
which those regularities appear. The regu¬ 
larities arc again clearest for the Republi¬ 
can party during the earlier period when it 
was strongly dominant, next for the Demo¬ 
cratic party during the more recent period 
when it was moderately dominant and for 
the Republican party during the recent pe¬ 
riod of moderate weakness, and least of all 
for the Democratic party during the earlier 
and weaker period.*^ 

All of this tends to suggest the gravita¬ 
tional influence of the effective centers of 
j)ower that arc at work during the nominat- 

“ This parallelism in the relationships appears in 
spite of the fact that there was much rearrangement 
of stales in moving from one set of categories to the 
other. The party alignment categories involved wide 
swings from one period to the other in the size of 
the respective groups of states, and both sets of cate¬ 
gories involve considerable shifts in the composi¬ 
tion of the groups from one period to the other. 
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ing process. Power for this purpose evi- categories this means first of all the party 
clently becomes more effective and more organizations in the non state areas. In one 
highly organized during those j)eriods when set of categories ii also means the party or- 
a party frequently wins possession of the ganizations in the small stales; in the other, 
White House—that is, when there is a band those in the slates where the party is weak 
wagon that is likely to go somewhere, the because the other party is dominant. Con- 
weaker units of the system are usually the versely, the stronger units of the system in- 
quirkest to climb aboard. In both sets of elude the tenters of resistance to the even- 


Tablk 16.8. WiNxNER Support at the Conventions in Relation 10 
Delegation Size, 1896-1924 and 1928-1956*^ 




1896-1924 


1928-1 

956 



Percentage of Times 
in Categories of 
Winner Support 


Percentage of Tiint's 
in (Categories of 
Winner Support 

(Category and 

Numbers of 

Delegations 

Support 

Ratio, 

Average^ 

0.90 

Below to AVjovc 

0.90 I . 10 1 .10 

Support 

Ratio, 

Average** 

Below 

0.90 

0.90 

to Above 

1. 1 .10 

Large States (6, 6)® 

0.96** 

DEMOCRATIC DELEGATIONS 

41.6% 2.8% r,.r,.6% 

0.94** 

38-9% 

5 - 6 % - 5 % 

Middle States (13, 14) 

1.02 

35-9 f-3 62.8 

0.93** 

:i 5-7 

9 5 . 54-8 

Small States (29, 28) 

I .01 

41.4 6.3 52.3 

I.ug** 

20.2 

6.5 73-3 

Non-State. Areas 

Ilf) 

22.2 3.7 74.1 

» -33 

12.8 

0.0 87.2 

All Delegations 

1 .00 

38.4 4.4 37.2 

I . 00 

25 ’4 

ti .4 ti8. 2 

Large States (6, 6) 

0.74** 

REPUBLICAN DEI.EGATIONS 

53 - 3 % 6.7% 4 <>-o% 

0.93** 


8 - 3 % 4 '- 7 % 

Middle Slates (13, 14) 

I.05** 

33.8 6.2 60.0 

0.97* 

42.9 

7.1 50.0 

Small States (29, 28) 

I.IQ** 

31.0 6.2 62.8 

I.11** 


11.6 31..3 

Non-State Areas 

1-49 

23.8 0.0 76.2 

0.99 

36.8 

0.0 63.2 

All Delegations 

1.00 

33-7 5-7 6o.fi 

I .00 

3O.4 

9.0 52.6 


® For each period the delegations were classified by arraying them in rank order by si/c, with the non¬ 
stale delegations at the bottom. The array was then divided into three groups, each of which held as 
nearly one third of the voting power as possible, counting down from the top. I'hc top one third included 
six states for each period, but not the same six for the two periods or the two parlies. 

See Appendix A, Tables 11 and 12, for additional data by states and delegations for the period 1928- 
*95^. The computations for the period 189G-1924 were similar. 

*‘The single asterisk (•) indicates that the winner-support ratio so identified is based upon a dillerence 
between percentages of strength and contribution that Ls significant, on the basis of a standard statistical 
lest; the double asterisk (••) indicates that the difference is highly significant. 

Since all of the groups except those for the non-state areas involve approximately the same numbers of 
delegate votes, levels of statistical significance can be .specified tiiat arc broadly applicable in making 
(X)mparisons between groups. In general, the difference between the winner-support ratio of one group and 
that of another is significant or highly significant if it exceeds the amount s()ecificd in the following 
tabulation. (Non-state groups are excepted in all cases because of the small numbers involved.) 

Highly 

Significant SignificaJit 

Any Democratic group when compared with any other Democratic group .04 .06 

Any Republican group when compared with any other Republican group .or, .07 

Any group in one party when compared with any group in the other party .05 .07 

® Numbers in parentheses mean: 6 large states in 1896-1924, 6 in 1928-1956, etc. 
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support, and seldom provide inertly ;u •. 
age support on any given occasion. J his is 
the natural consequence of the tendencies 
toward delegation agreement on tandi 
dales, as noticed in Chapter 15: an agreed 
<kOegalion that votes for a winner has a 
high winner-support ratio, while one ilm 
Hucnccs work can he further identified to votes lor a loser has a low ratio, 
some extent. In the party in power, small- A more complex phenomenon, bat one 
stale and non-state delegations are probably that can be amply documented, is a fic 
more amenable to pressure from the incum- quent tendency for delegations of the same 
bent administration when it is seeking to stale and party to support either winners 
influence the forthcoming nomination. The or losers at successive conventions. This 
party organi/ations (and the party voters) may continue for as long as a generation, as 
in small states may be more susceptible to indicated in the previous tables and the re- 
intensive cultivation during active precon- lated appendix materials. In fact, most of 
vention campaigns when victory is in the the states in each group and party had an 
air. Federal patronage may be relatively average winner-support record either below 
more important in small states than in large 0.90 or above i.io in each period, 
stales, thus inlen.sifying the small states’ de- The states with a close-to-average record 
sire to make the band wagon before the crit- in one party or the other for an extended 
ical vote if the party has a hope of winning period were exceptional. New York was an 
the election. W’hatevcr the party prospects, illustration on the Democratic side; in six 
small states arc seldom committed to a fa- contested conventions it gave its support 
vorite son and arc thus spared the defeats mainly to winners on three occasions and 
often suffered by the large states that regu- mainly to losers on the other three, for an 
larly offer favorite sons. average winner-support ratio of 0.95. But 

Most of these factors had little or no force between 1928 and 1956 there were only 
in the Demotaatic party during the period nine such slates on the Democratic side and 
1896-1924. 7 ’hc only contested Democratic five on the Rcjiublican—states, that Ls, with 
convention that was followed by electoral average winner-support ratios between 0.90 
victory was that of 1912. In 1896 and 1920 and i.io for the period and party, as shown 
the party held the White House, but the in- in Appendix A, Tables 11 and 12. 
cumbent administration had almost no con- Presumably a continuing tendency to 
trol of the convention or the nomination, support losers at several consecutive con- 
Converscly, such factors were conspicuously ventions could not easily occur except in 
operative in the Republican party before association with a persistent tendency to- 
1924 and in the Democratic party after ward some form of dissident factionalism in 
1928; and they were more operative in the relation to the national party. The states 
Rejiublican party during the second period that have ranged near the bottom since 
than they had been in the Democratic dur- 1928 in winner support give support to this 
ing the first, obviously because the Republi- thesis. Processes of factionalism of this scale 
can party was in a less hopele.ss position at and duration, moreover, have involved 
tlie beginning of the period and after 1944. deeply entrenched sectional or economic 

forces and a durable leadership that could 

The Idiosyncrasies of the States fdiough unsuc¬ 

cessful candidates for the presidential nomi- 

The percentage distributions of Tables nations. The forces and the leadership may 
16.7 and 16.8 demonstrate that delegations both be powerful for periods of ten to 
are usually either high or low in winner thirty years, but do undoubtedly tend to 


tual nominee as well as the centers where 
power is being organized effectively in his 
support. In one set of categories the 
stronger units are the big states; in the 
other, the states where the party is doim- 

/!;//!/ <tr St! ( nnipctitjvc. 

I'hc inccltutiisms tlirous^h windt these in- 
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change with the succession of the genera¬ 
tions. 

The large and the middle states with 
the highest winner-support scores and those 
with the lowest, for the period 1928-1956, 
were as follows.®* 


Democratic I<cpul.)licfin 


Michigan 

1.47 

New York 

1.72 

Pennsylvania 

1-35 

Ne.w Jersey 

1*53 

Iowa 

i.ty 

Massachusetts 


Minnesota 

1.26 

Missouri 

'•25 

Illinois 

1.24 

Pennsylvania 

I .20 

New Jersey 

1.22 

California 

0-43 

Georgia 

0.4b 

Illinois 

0.42 

Virginia 

0. II 

Ohio 

0.32 

Texas 

0.00 

Wisconsin 

0.19 


The cxient to wJiicli the position of the 
major states can change in tlie course of a 
generation is illustrated with special clarity 
by the record o£ the states that now rank as 
the top seven in population. 

New York and Ohio have special interest 
as the principal sources of presidential can¬ 
didates; of the twenty individuals who have 
received one or more nominations since 
1896, eight were from New York, four from 
Ohio, and one each from eight other 
states.2» Pennsylvania, until recently second 
in size, has seldom had a favorite son in 
either party and has supplied no actual 
nominee since General Winfield S. Hancock 
in 1880. When it was most extreme in its 
Republicanism, during the period 1896- 
1924, Pennsylvania was relatively successful 
in following the winner at Democratic con¬ 
ventions but highly unsuccessful in promot¬ 
ing a winner at Republican conventions. 
Since 1928, after again becoming competi¬ 
tive in presidential politics, it has been suc- 

* These figures are all drawn from Appendix A, 
Tables 11 and 12, which also show the number of 
conventions during the period in which each of the 
states was high, average, or low for the winner. The 
0.00 score for the Texas Democratic delegation is 
based on the critical vote at the several conventions, 
including the Texas vote for Garner in 1932 before 
the switch to Roosevelt. 

”See Chapter 7. 
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cessful in backing winners for the nomina¬ 
tions of both parties. 

Illinois and California, like Pennsyl¬ 
vania, have improved their records at Dem¬ 
ocratic conventions; unlike Pennsylvania, 
they have insisted on backing losers at Re¬ 
publican conventions. Illinois is especially 
remarkable for its two-generation record of 
dissidence in Republican jnesidemial poli¬ 
tics; it rejected the leadership of Oliio dur¬ 
ing one period and that of New York dur¬ 
ing the other. Texas and Michigan have 
had oddly similar records at Republican 
conventions, while poles apart in recent 
years at Democratic. 

The winner-support ratios of the seven 
states for the two periods were as follows:'^" 


Democratic Republican 


State 

1896- 

'924 

1928- 

18()6 - 
'924 

1928- 

•956 

New York 

0.73 

0-95 

*>•97 

1.72 

Ohio 

I -'5 

0.88 

1.14 

0.32 

Pennsylvania 

1. 11 

'•35 

0.13 

1.20 

Illinois 

1.08 

1.24 

0.35 

0.42 

California 

0.62 

^>•93 

0.84 

«-43 

Texas 

1.09 

0.00 

'•35 

0.91 

Michigan 

1.29 

'•47 

'•35 

0.78 


The changing positions reflected in these 
figures should provide their own warnings 
about prediction for the future. Jt cannot 
safely be assumed that the stares that have 
been most effective in presidential nominat¬ 
ing politics during the last thirty years will 
be equally so in the next thirty. New York 
has seemingly benefited in recent years from 
the increasing nationalization of politics, 
communication, and economic life. The 
position of New York may also be especially 
strong because of its central location as a 
state in the eastern metrojjolitan complex— 
the geographic area from Boston to Wash¬ 
ington, D.C., in which a population of more 
than 25 million is now aggregated. But 
there have been times when New York di- 

*®From Appendix A, Table 10. 
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no h<ori,cs ol dMdunt »» clear the mde varh. 


vilft'd its strcTtift ft lictwccn two i favorites of t i\ii uH- ^ r * 'j i 

iis(>Mnjiit/icsi'imcp;niy.;m(Ithesameplic- tiun in the behavior of individual state 

Noinenori tuny occur for the wider metro- dcleguiiotis, even when conditions uppedi 
jHilitan area of the ]\'ortheast as Massachu- to he similar. This is especially apparent in 
setts. New Jersey, and Pennsylvania dial- Tables lo, ii, and is of Appendix A, 
ienge New York in the production of strong wherein convention voting results are in- 
candidales for the nominations. eluded for each of the forty-eight states. In 


The alternative power centers in Ohio, each analysis enough evidence of meaning- 
lllinois, 'J’exas, and California have fared ful pattern can be found to intrigue the 
[joorly in each party when they attempted student and to suggest interpretive com- 
to stand alone. If they could unite in cither incnt on the rea.sons for the striking differ- 


pai ty against the leadership of the North¬ 
east, especially at a time when the North¬ 
east was itself divided, they might succeed 
in dominating one parly or the other for a 
time. But in any such contest the outcome 
will remain in doubt, and, in any of these 
states individually, it is dilGcult to see what 
either parly would have to gain by con¬ 
tinuing a j)oliry of dissidence for another 
generation. 

High winner-suj)port ratios may signify 
either skill in finding the band wagon or 
successful leadership in directing where the 
band wagott is to go, just as the converse 
may signify cither bad guessing or stubborn 


cnees that aj)pcar between groups of states. 
But every state is to some extent unique 
and has its own unique patterns of behavior 
w'ithin each of the national parties. Where 
those patterns are both persistent and im¬ 
portant for the effectiveness of state action, 
they merit examination on a state-by-state 
basis: such examination, however, would go 
far beyond the possibilities of the present 
clia|)ter or the prc.scnt book. 

J'he analyses in the present chapter sug¬ 
gest that the effectiveness with which the 
various states and non-state areas utilize 
whatever voting power they Ivave dej>ends 
on a number of conditions, some of which 


adlierencc to a losing cause. The big state 
delegations arc clearly more likely to be in- 
Hucnccd by the presence or absence of a 
favorite son, but, even aside from this fac¬ 
tor, they seem more compelled than the 
smaller delegations to exercise the preroga¬ 
tives either of leadership or of responsible 
choice. 


can be identified and connected with their 
ajjparent effects. 

Voting effectiveness has been related to 
regional identifications, to differences of 
size among the states, and to the differences 
caused by one-party dominance in a state 
or by an active competitive situation. Out¬ 
side these characteristics, there are marked 


Because of their size and their corre¬ 
sponding involvements in national politics, 
the big states probably tend to become com¬ 
mitted somewhat earlier than the others. 
Once committed, they often stay with their 
choice, even when the result is defeat. 
Smaller states can probably avoid commit¬ 
ment to a loser with less difficulty, and 
therefore find it easier to shift to the winner 


idiosyncrasies of certain states, some of 
which flow from peculiarities in the state 
primary election systems, as discussed else¬ 
where. When all the general factors that 
can be distinguished and analyzed are taken 
into account, they may add considerably to 
an understanding of why the various states 
use their convention votes with greater or 
less effectiveness. The ultimate result of 


on or before the critical ballot. But even 
among the small states there arc some that 
have backed losers for all or most of a 
generation. 

Every analysis that brings up data for in¬ 


such understanding might be an increase in 
the efficiency of the conventions as instru¬ 
ments for producing nominations that 
would most nearly represent the desires of 
each party. 
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Voting Strategies and the Road to Consensus 


THE VOTING PROCEDURE of 
the conventions provides many of the op- 
[)ortunities for strategy that are available 
to contending factions. Voting can be used 
as the means of developing and dramatizing 
issues, especially when the voting is by roll 
call and in public. Generally a roll call vote 
produces some new information even for 
those previously well-informed, and it 
pushes the undecided delegates into posi¬ 
tions in which they tend to become com¬ 
mitted in one direction or another. 

Votes early in the conventions can be 
used to test sentiment, to measure the 
strength of opposing groups, to limit the 
alternatives, and to demonstrate in practi¬ 
cal fashion that the alternatives are indeed 
limited, all in preparation for the final 
choice of a candidate. This is true even for 
the votes that deal ostensibly with matters 
other than the nominations. These early 
votes have their own distinctive character 
and purposes, but they also require careful 
examination on their relation to any con¬ 
test that may be going on over the nomina¬ 
tion. 


Frequency and Type of Voting by 
Non-Nominating Functions 

In addition to nominating the candi¬ 
dates, the convention has three other func¬ 
tions that have become increasingly mani¬ 
fest: it writes the platform, it serves as a 
campaign rally, it acts as the governing 
body of the national party. Each of these 
functions involves voting; the respective 


numbers of votes by functions since 186,}, 
other than on nominations, are shown in 
7 ’able 17.1. 

The Platform 

In modern times, every national conven¬ 
tion has prepared and adoj)ted a party 
platform. The ostensible object is to show 
in detail the program on which the party 
will contest the presidential election. Plat¬ 
forms have varied widely in the extent to 
which they achieved this object, and there 
is an extensive literature discussing hew far 
they should seek to do so. Both parties make 
it a point, however, to recapitulate the rec¬ 
ord of their oj)j)onents in failing to live up 
to their platform commitments, and the 
results are actively used in the campaign. 

The platform involves a considerable 
amount of work })rior to and during every 
national convention. Most of the organized 
interest groups come before the platform 
committee and make specific proposals. 
The actual drafting is performed by a rela¬ 
tively small group of leaders and specialists 
“in the case of the party in pow’cr usually 
with active White House participation“ 
and reaches final form in a committee com¬ 
posed of two representatives of each state 
delegation.^ 

Struggles over party policies reach a high 

* It ran be asked how much Woodrow Wilson had 
to do with the Democratic platform of 1920, or Cal¬ 
vin Coolidge with the Republican platform of 1928; 
but there has probably been no in-party case since 
1928 in which there was not active White House 
participation. 
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JeveJ of intensity in the platform commit¬ 
tee. Divided votes seem to occur frequently: 
even more, however, the process is one of 
negotiation, with the objective of compos¬ 
ing a document that the committee can rec¬ 
ommend unanimously. 

Platform adojition by the full convention 
requires only a single voice vote in the ab¬ 
sence of attempts to amend. Amending at¬ 
tempts are usually prepared by a minority 
report from the platform committee; such 


seems to have occurred between i 8 g 6 and 
igs4. This was a period, as noted in Chap¬ 
ter 5, in which the parties were more highly 
sectional than they had been previously or 
have been since. Each party found its main 
base of support in large areas of the country 
where it had almost complete control of 
state and local government. Factionalism 
was rife in the one-party areas, where it 
often provided the only effective means for 
registeting political opposition. The fac- 


Table 17.1. Numbers of Non-Nominating Voies by Funciton, 
National Pariy (k)NVENTioNS, 1864-1956 


Platform Campaign Rally Governing Body 


'rime Period and 
Number of 
Conventuins 

Voice 

Votes 

Roll Call 
Votes 

Voice 

Votes 

Roll Gall 
Votes 

Voice 

Votes 

Roll Call 
Votes 



DKMOCRATTC CONVENTIONS 



1864-1892 (8) 

>7 

6 

68 

0 

279 

22 

1896-1924 (8) 

H 

10 

88 

0 

229 

22 

>928-1956 (8) 

22 

3 

Ki 3 

0 

i 5 > 

6 

'I'otal 

53 

*9 

289 


659 
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1864-1892 (8) 

14 

I 

42 

0 

275 

28 

1896 1924 (8) 

10 

7 

21 

0 

229 

11 

1928-1956 (8) 

8 


40 

0 

207 

5 

'I’otal 

32 


103 

0 

711 

44 


reports have at times involved a fair 
amount of voting activity, as indicated by 
the tabulation below of numbers of votes 
on minority reports. 

Democratic Republican 

Pcriotl Voice Roll (lall Voice Roll Call 


1864-1892 10 4 6 1 

1896-1924 7735 

1928-1956 14 3 o 2 


The greatest amount of serious platform 
controversy, as indicated by roll call voting. 


tional dilfereiices found expression in the 
platform controversies; inability to reach 
agreement was sometimes followed by overt 
party bolting.® 

In the period from 1928 to 1956 the plat¬ 
form committee gained increasing control 
of platform drafting in both parties. There 
were few serious minority reports or note¬ 
worthy attempts to amend. In the Republi- 

’ Adoption was by roll call vote in the Democratic 
conventions of 1872, 1876, and 1896, with, in 1876, 
a further voice vote to make it unanimous. The 
Republican convention of 1896 took a roll call vote 
on the financial plank and adopted the remainder 
by voice vote; in 1912 the platform was adopted by 
roll call vote. Adoption has been uniformly by voice 
vote in both parties since 1912. 
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can convention of 1928 an attempt to 
amend the agricultural plank was defeated 
on roll call vote. In both party conventions 
of 1932 attempts to secure more vigorous 
language favoring the repeal of prohibition 
were defeated by roll calls. A variety of 
other proposals were defeated by voice votes 
at the Democratic convention of 1932; one, 
an innocuous proposal for governmental 
interest in human welfare, was approved. 
In 1948 the Democratic convention was the 
scene of two hard-fought roll call votes on 
amendments to the platform language- 
agreed on in committee—concerning civil 
rights. A southern amending proposal was 
defeated 925 to 309. A northern substitute 
was then approved 651/2 to 582/2, where¬ 
upon all of the Mississippi delegation and 
half of the Alabama bolted the convention. 
I'he same issues brought attempts at floor 
action in 1956, but no amending vote was 
obtained and the platform was declared 
adopted by voice vote. The extraordinary 
character of the action in 1948 becomes es¬ 
pecially apparent in retrospect. 

The differences between the national par¬ 
ties, for public policy as well as other mat¬ 
ters, are probably symbolized more clearly 
by their presidential candidates than by 
their platforms. This increases the impor¬ 
tance of the nominations.'* 

” Cf. Paul T. David in Stephen K, Bailey ei al., 
l^esearch Frontiers in Politics and Government 
(Brookings Lectures, 1955), pp. 190, 194. 

rhe differences of program implied in candidate 
clioice are of some importance because of the fre¬ 
quency with which it is argued that the American 
political parties have no significant differences in 
their programmatic objectives. J'he primacy of the 
nominating function seems to be one of the main 
bases for this contention, presumably because of an 
implied assumption that nominating choices arc 
made without regard to their policy implications. 

Throughout convention history there have been 
Occasions on which the choice of nominee had high 
policy consequences. Van Buren‘s defeat and Polk's 
nomination in the Democratic convention of 1844 
had exactly such consequences in regard to the an¬ 
nexation of Texas and relations with Mexico. In 
most conventions, when there is a real contest, there 
are substantial divergences between the ideological 
positions of the several contenders. The extremists 
do not often win, but it is out of the conflict be¬ 
tween them that the choice emerges, and the choice 
is in part the resultant of the previous conflict on 
policy. A compromise choice, when made, has its 


The Campaign Rally 

The campaign-1 ally function may occa¬ 
sionally lake precedence over both the nom¬ 
inating and platform functions when a 
President is being renominated, as it did 
when Jackson’s renomination was confirmed 
at llaltimnre in 1832.^ I'he same could be 
said of the more recent cxcasion wlicn 
Dwight D. Eisenhower was renominated at 
San Francisco in 1956. Political managers 
have always been aware of the campaign- 
rally aspect and have treated it in accord 
with its true importance, even when un¬ 
willing to admit that it is one of the mani¬ 
fest purposes of the convention. 

Everything that the convention docs or 
fails to do is involved in its success as a cam¬ 
paign rally—the hard core of platform and 
nominating action most of all. But there are 
many aspects of convention behavior that 
arise almost entirely from the campaign- 
rally purpose, including voting on resolu¬ 
tions to applaud party figures and the party 
record, to register condolences on behalf 
of the deceased, to thank the hosts, the 
press, convention servants, and others who 
contribute to the convention operation, and 

own consequences that will clearly be difrerent 
from a choice at one end of tne spectrum or the 
other. What is called a compromise choice, more¬ 
over, fretjucntly means a candidate who has avoided 
identiiication with extreme positions but who none¬ 
theless has a definite orientation that is both com¬ 
patible with majority interests in his own party and 
capable of being distinguished from the positions 
likely to be taken by the other party. 

To be competitive, the parties need to be different 
but not so different that each cannot seek majority 
support. Whatever clarity of differences is achieved 
in the choice of candidates is often considerably ob¬ 
scured by the behavior of each party’s representa¬ 
tives in Congress, which in turn is often more de¬ 
pendent on whether or not the party is in power in 
the Executive Branch than on any long-term party 
identification with a set of program issues. Neither 
the Democratic nor the Republican party is likely 
to be very successful in presenting a single clear 
image of its over-all party position until .some means 
has been found for achieving a greater integration 
Iretween the views of the presidential and congres¬ 
sional wings of each party than has .so far been cus¬ 
tomary. 

*As noted hy David B. Truman in Arthur W. 
Macmahon (ed.). Federalism Mature and Emergent 
(' 955 ). P- " 9 - 
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so on. Resolutions of this kind seldom re- 
(jtiirc roll call votcs^ but arc /i prolific source 
of voice votes in both parties.^ 

From the earliest times the Democratic 
parly has been much more profuse than the 
Republican with voting actions of this kind 
The diilcrence, as shown in TabJe 17.1, is 
too great to be accidental, and is in accord 
with the greater air of informality in Demo¬ 
cratic proceedings and the more frequent 
development of opportunities for individ¬ 
ual delegates to receive monientary recogni¬ 
tion. Most of these actions occur when the 
convention is marking time, but presum¬ 
ably it is believed that they make some con¬ 
tribution to party morale. 

Kven in such affairs the amount of good 
feeling or ill in the convention is reflected. 
During the period 1928-1956 the Demo¬ 
cratic conventions with the fewest courtesy 
resolutions were those that nominated A 1 
Smith in 1928 and Harry S. Truman in 
1948. In each case, the front-runner was 
nominated on the first ballot but an ada¬ 
mant op{)osition refused to make the nomi¬ 
nation unanimous. At the other extreme, 
the highest number of courtesy resolutions 
occurred in the Democratic convention of 
1936, in which there were also fifty-six sec¬ 
onding speeches for Roosevelt and seven¬ 
teen for Garner. 


The Governing Body 

The convention acts as the principal party 
governing body, to the extent that any 
governing is done in the American national 
parties. In a sense, everything the conven¬ 
tion docs governs the party; certainly the 
nomination of a candidate for President of 
the United States is the most important ac¬ 
tion the party can take. But the governing- 
body function can be used conveniently to 
refer to a series of activities that are sorae- 

■ At the Democratic convention of 1896 an attempt 
to amend the platform to commend the incumbent 
Cleveland administration was defeated on a roll 
call vote. 7 'his was essentially a campaign-rally type 
of action, although treated in the previous tables 
as a vote on platform. 


what distinct from the nomination of candi. 
dates and the adoption of platforms, that 
have a separate logic of their own, and that 
make their own contributions to party sim 
vival, stability, and adaptation. These in- 
elude all decisions on credentials and seat¬ 
ing, convention organization, committee ap¬ 
pointments, rules and order of business, 
parliamentary proceedings, recess and ad¬ 
journment, national committee appoint¬ 
ments, and all housekeeping business di¬ 
rected to the continuity and effectiveness of 
national party activity during the four-year 
intervals between national conventions. To 
the extent that the governing-body func¬ 
tion is performed between conventions, it 
is vesiccl in the party national committees, 
which are in turn subordinate to the na¬ 
tional conventions. 

These organizational details have been a 
prolific source of voting activity. Most of 
this has been completely routine and has 
been handled by voice votes, as shown in 
Table 17.1, but roll call votes taken on 
governing-body matters have been much 
more numerous than those on platform 
matters, and often more numerous than 
those directly required for the nominations. 

1 he specific subjects of roll call action are 
indicated in Table 17.2. 

Since 1928 both parties have completed 
their convention business with fewer votes, 
both by voice and by roll call, than in 
former periods, as the tables indicate. The 
reduction in the number of roll call votes 
has been especially striking. Accumulated 
experience undoubtedly accounts for much 
of the change. Even a cursory reading of the 
proceedings of the earlier conventions re¬ 
veals much uncertainty about routine pro¬ 
cedure, and many of these questions made 
a vital difference in the control of the con¬ 
vention as long as the issue seemed in 
doubt. In Democratic conventions the two 
thirds rule and the order of business were 
recurring points of contention. In Repub¬ 
lican conventions the voting strength and 
recognition of southern delegations were for 
several decades ever-present problems. 

In both parties difficult votes on recess or 
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adjournment were common for a long time. 
Usually associated with protracted periods 
of balloting on nominations, they persisted 
longer in the Democratic conventions be¬ 
cause of the balloting difficulties encoun¬ 
tered in 1912, 1920, 1924, and 1932. In long- 
balloting conventions, votes on recess or 
adjournment can become critical in the 
tactics of one faction or another. When sev¬ 
eral ballots have been taken and one candi¬ 
date appears to be gaining strength, fac¬ 
tions supporting other candidates may seek 
to force adjournment in order to cool off 
the developing enthusiasm. On other occa- 
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factions turned back the national commit¬ 
tee candidate for temporary chairman by a 
vote of 424 to 384; nevertheless, Blaine was 
later nominated. At the Democratic con¬ 
vention of 1896 the silver faction, although 
anything but a cohesive grouj), upset the 
nominee of the national commitice for 
temporary chairman and took control of 
the convention. 

The temporary chairmanship was con¬ 
tested in both parties in 1912. At the Repub¬ 
lican convention Taft forces elected their 
candidate for chairman by a vole of 558 to 
501, with many delegates voting whose cre- 


Table 17.2. Roll Call Votes Required for Convention Operations, 
National Party Conventions, 1864-1956*^ 


Subject of Voting 

Democratic Conventions 

Republican Conventions 

1864- 

1892 

189&- 

1924 

1928- 

1956 

1864- 

1892 

1896- 

1924 

1928- 

1956 

Credentials and Seating 

2 

4 

3 

15 

4 

3 

Convention Chairmanship 

0 

2 

I 

I 

I 

0 

Rules and Procedure 

10 

7 

0 

5 

4 

2 

Recess or Adjournment 

10 

9 

2 

7 

2 

0 

Total 

22 

22 

6 

28 

11 

5 


•Excluding actions on platform and nominations. The roll call vofc at the Democratic ronvcnlinn of 
1904 on a proposed reply to the candidate, Alton B. Parker, is classified as a platform vote. Parker had 
stated his support for the gold standard and disagreement with the platform in a telegram; his nomina¬ 
tion was allowed to stand. 


sions, a recess may be sought to permit ne¬ 
gotiations in an attempt to break a stale¬ 
mate. In either case the adjournment may 
be bitterly fought by the supporters of the 
front-runner, who may fear some new coali¬ 
tion stronger than his previously apparent 
opposition. 

Struggles over the convention chairman¬ 
ship that reach a roll call vote have been 
extremely rare in either party, with a total 
of only five cases since the Civil War. All 
involved bitter factional struggle, usually 
in the form of an insurgent attack upon an 
"old guard" leadership. The first of the five 
cases occurred in the Republican conven¬ 
tion of 1884, when a coalition of anti-Blaine 


dentials were dubious at best. This early 
Taft victory practically determined the de¬ 
feat of Theodore Roosevelt’s effort to take 
the nomination. At the Democratic conven¬ 
tion Bryan opposed the temporary chair¬ 
man nominated by the conservative wdng, 
Alton B. Parker, the party's presidential 
candidate of 1904. Although the effort was 
unsuccessful, its effect w^as to unsettle the 
forces backing Champ Clark, and Wilson 
was eventually nominated with Bryan's sup¬ 
port. 

Only one of the five contests involved the 
post of permanent chairman. At the Demo¬ 
cratic convention of 1932, Franklin D. 
Roosevelt scored an initial victory when his 
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^ ■ c inr ouencesof the two thirds rule in this regard 

r.imh\l:ite far pcnnuncnt chnirmiin, I . f;|,ap(er g) during its an- 

D.'ivicJ I. Walsh, W.M elected by a 54 per (ds noitii r J/ o _ 

rent maiority, instead of the pro-Stnilh tury ol existence aie lekxant to tbt prcsciii 


rent nnijonty, inste:id ol the 
cfiiidhhitc whom the nntionnl committee 
hnd chosen. The vote was a si^n that Roose¬ 
velt was the front-runner, while also indi¬ 
cating his prospective difficulties in accumu¬ 
lating a two thirds majority for the nomina¬ 
tion. 


Consequences for Strategy of the 
Rules and Order of Business 


chapter in connection with the number of 
votes required to nominate and the alli¬ 
ances that have been involved in building 
up the required majorities. The unit rule 
has had lesser consequences, but it was 
directly involved in the unsuccessful strat¬ 
egy of the Cirant supporters in 1880 (as 
also noted in Chapter 9). 

The rules under wdiich contested dele¬ 
gates could be temporarily seated and could 


vote wdiile still under challenge w^ere cen- 
The rules and order of business have iin- j^al to the strategy by which the Taft ad- 
portant consequences for tJie strategy of ministration controlled the Republican 
action in the conventions." Ihc conse- convention of igi2. These traditional rules 


*So also does the question of which party's con¬ 
vention meets first. For a time there was apparently 
a theory that the party in power should hold its 
convention first. See for example. Theodore W. 
Cousens, Politics and Political Organization in 
America (1942), pp. 3^0-367. But this theory has no 
basis in the experience of die Whig-Democratic two- 
party system of 1840-1H52, and seems to have arisen 
during the long period when the Republican party 
was in power, during which it did meet first. The 
Democrats met first during the first Cleveland ad¬ 
ministration, but not during the second nor during 
the Roosevelt and 'rrunian administrations. 


also provided the opportunity to capitalize 
on the issue of the so-called Texas steal at 
the Re])ublican convention of 1952. The 
first test vote, as engineered by the Eisen¬ 
hower managers, came on an amendment 
of the rules to restrict the voting rights of 
contested delegates who were temporarily 
seated. The vote, 658 to 5^8, was a clear 
signal of the probable defeat of Senator 
Robert A. Taft, but this vote was not all 


In 1956 both parties experimented with shifting 
their conventions to August. The Democrats met in 
Caiicago, beginning on August 13, and the Rc[nib- 
licans in San Francisco on August 20. The Demo¬ 
cratic decision to open on August 13 seems to have 
been made without much regard to whether the 
Republicans met earlier or later, and in terms 
largely of pinning down the necessary facilities at a 
time when they were available. 

In preparation for i960 the Democrats again 
moved somewhat more rapidly than the Republicans 
in reaching a final decision and announced that the 
convention would open in Los Angeles on Monday, 
July 11, i960. Somewhat later the Republicans an¬ 
nounced that their convention would open in Chi¬ 
cago on Monday, July 25. The return to July as the 
month for both conventions w'as apparently dictated 
by a feeling of need for additional time to organize 
the campaign. The decision to meet in different 
cities was taken despite the most intense pressure 
from press, radio, and television for succc.ssive meet¬ 
ings in the same city to facilitate the problems of 
coverage. 

The party that holds its convention last has the 
advantage of knoiving what the other party has de¬ 
rided, but the disadvantage of a shorter time in 
which to organize its campaign and the further dis¬ 
advantage of staging its convention for a national 
audience already somewhat jaded by the proceedings 
of the previous convention. The strategic advantages 
of meeting second have apparently been discounted 
heavily by Democratic party officials in recent years. 


for Eisenhower. It could not have been won 
without the 70 votes of the California dele¬ 
gation, which on the nominating ballot 
went to Governor Earl Warren.^ 

The new Republican rules of 1952 pro¬ 
vided that only those delegates seated by a 
two thirds vote in the national committee 
could vote while under contest. This provi¬ 
sion seemingly would have produced more 
legitimate outcomes in a number of earlier 
conventions, but it is also capable of offer¬ 
ing new strategic opportunities for the fu¬ 
ture. Any faction holding more than one 
third of the national committee will be in 
a position to prejudice the initial voting 
rights of delegates from any state in which 
it has taken the trouble to set up a contest.** 

’See Chapter 11 for further details on the igis 
and 1952 seating contests. Taft himself attributed 
the California vote in 1952 to a desire to stalemate 
the convention; see Appendix F. 

* The potential hazards to the legitimacy of future 
convention action under the new rule have been 
developed more fully in an informal memorandum 
by Richard C. Bain of Brookings Institution. 
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When a rlose derision on the nomination 
is in prospert, even a limited use of these 
opportunities in states where contests can 
readily he arranged might he derisive. Pre- 
sumahly the main safeguard against this 
kind of behavior must be found in the 
pressure of public opinion for legitimacy 
and good order in the rondurt of party 
affairs—a pressure that has often been rela¬ 
tively clfective in states where the parties 
arc competitive, and that may carry in¬ 
creasing inlluence at the national level for 
similar reasons.''^ 

I’he order of business under which the 
conventions conduct their activities has its 
own effct Is for timing and therefore for 
strategy. The conventions are called to or¬ 
der by the national committee chairman. 
He presides during the first formal action- 
on acceptance of the temporary roll of 
authorized delegates supplied by the na¬ 
tional committee. Any ejuestions on the 
temporary seating or the provisional rules 
must be dealt with at that time, offering the 
first available ojjportunity for challenge by 
any group that has been di.ssatisfied with 
previous action in the national committee. 
The election of the temporary convention 
chairman comes next and offers another 
opportunity for challenge, as previously 
noted. The convention committees on cre¬ 
dentials, permanent organization, rules and 
order of business, and resolutions (plat¬ 
form) are then appointed. These actions 
are almost invariably routine. 

The committees usually report in the or¬ 
der in which they are appointed, subject to 
some variation when a committee needs ad¬ 
ditional time to complete its report. Usually 
it is deemed unwise to proceed with other 
business until the report of the credentials 
committee has been disposed of, thus ordi¬ 
narily settling questions on contested seat¬ 
ing for the duration of the convention. The 
committee on permanent organization rec¬ 
ommends the final slate of convention offi¬ 
cers, including the permanent chairman; its 
report may be acted on next. The timing 
of the rules committee report has rarely 

*Cf. Chapter ii. 
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been controversial and has sometimes pre¬ 
ceded, sometimes followed, the election of 
the permanent (hairman, but he is in¬ 
variably installed before tiny action is taken 
on the platform or on nominations. 

Early in (onvention history, the conven 
lions came to the practice of adopting party 
platforms before tinning to tlie nomina¬ 
tions. In 1872, however, the Republican 
convention had renominated Ulysses S. 
Grant and chosen his new running mate 
before the platform committee w:is ready 
to report. At the Democratic conventions 
of 1880, 1912, and igifi one candid.ile or 
both had been nominated before the jilat- 
form was taken up for action. Occasionally 
the suggestion has been mtide that it would 
be better in princijde to at i on the platform 
only after completing the nominations, in 
order to jiermit the chosen candidate to 
have his say on platform provisions before 
they become final. So far, the conventions 
have not found this argument convincing, 
but on the occasions when platform action 
came after the nomination, the debate and 
the voting were perfunctory, as the sug¬ 
gestion doubtless contemplates.’'* 

The nominating procedures come next 
after platform action. First, the roll of the 
states is called to permit delegations to 
place names “in nomination” or to give 
notice that they will do so, with nomi¬ 
nating and seconding speeches and dem¬ 
onstrations and then the actual balloting. 
When the level of tension is high, proceil- 
ural issues may be raised even after the 
convention has begun the actual balloting. 

“The convention records have been searcticd for 
instances in which opposing candidates seemed 10 
become highly involved in controversy over f)latfoiiii 
provisions. Very few such cases have been found, 
and, except in the well-known rase of Bryan in 1 
they have mostly involved miniir or losing candi¬ 
dates. Winning candidates have generally stayed 
clear of involvement in platform figlits; such con¬ 
flict has generally been resolved with enough siir- 
cess to satisfy all except dissident minorities with 
strong views. Public votes on platform issues have 
usually been lopsided, and seldom as rlose as two to 
one. On the other hand, procedural issues and other 
matters involving convention control have frequently 
been of great interest to factions contending o\’er 
the nomination, and have been very close, as the 
tables later in this chapter will demonstrate. 
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Such occasions are rare, however, and usu- 
ally involve some unanticipated conjunc- 
lure of events, as in the Virginia seating 
vote while the roll was being called tor 
nominations at the Democratic convention 
of ]()rj 2 . RecctU convention chuirmen have 
rarely permitted the kind of tac tics in which 
Witlhiu Jennings liryan indulged during 
l/ic fjrtjcccdings of iffia- 
The vicc-ptvsiileniin! nomination has in¬ 
variably come after the prcsidenlial. The 
jnocedure is substantially the same but 
names are more often placed in nomination 
purely for courtesy, after which the pro¬ 
posed candidate expresses appreciation and 
withdraws. I'Yecpiently the nomination is 
unconiesled, and sometimes it is perfunc¬ 
tory indeed. At the Republican convention 
of 1952, for example, the chairman received 
a motion, duly seconded, to nominate Rich¬ 
ard M. Nixon for Vice President by acclama¬ 
tion and, hearing no objection, declared the 
motion carried. This may be the only case 
on record in which a candidate was nomi- 


The strategic possibilities woitld be 
greatly changed if the candidates for both 
offices were nominated together as a ticket 
or if the vite-presidential nomination were 
made first. Both proposals have been made 
and have received some consideration in 
recent years.^* During the period when Ste¬ 
phen A. Mitchell was chairman of the Demo¬ 
cratic national committee, and during Im 
later chairmanship of the Mitchell commit¬ 
tee, he discussed these proposals informally 
w'ifh a number of party leaders, but found 
little support for any change, even though 
the undesirable aspects of existing practices 
were generally admitted.^* Any change in 
procedure would probably have the effect of 
establishing a visible group of separate can¬ 
didates for the vice-presidential nomina¬ 
tion, who might then ally themselves in one¬ 
way or another with the various presidential 
candidates.^-* A vote on the vice-presidential 
nomination, if taken first, would have the 
close attention of the delegates and the 
country, and, when there is a contest over 


nated by acclamation through the silence of 
the participants. 

“ At the point when nominating speedics were 
about to begin, Bryan requested and received “unan- 
iinoiis approval” to address the convention, and then 
reciuested that the rules be suspended for action 011 
u resolution reading in part that ”wc hereby de¬ 
clare ourselves opposed to the nomination of any 
candidate for president who is the representative 
of or under obligation to J. Pierponi Morgan, 
Ihonias F. Ryan. August Belmont, or any other 
memher of the privilege-hunting and favor-seeking 
class.” (I)NC Proceedings, 1912, p. 129.) 'Flic resolu¬ 
tion was eventually adopted after dropping an ad¬ 
ditional clause (hat demanded withdrawal from the 
convention of any delegates connected with those 
interests. All three men named had provided major 
financial support for the campaigns of Democratic 
candidates. 

During the fourteenth ballot, when Nebraska was 
called, Bryan asked unanimous consent to “explain” 
his vote. This was first declined and then granted 
after a magnanimous motion by the chairman of the 
(ilark delegation from Missouri. Bryan then made 
a lengthy speech in which he stated that he and his 
friends w^ould not vole for Cl lark as long as the 
latter was receiving the vote of the Tammany dele- 
galitm from New York City (which had .sw'iichcd to 
Clark on the previous ballot). 

On both occasions, Bryan threw the convention 
into an uproar. As the party’s titular leader and 
thrcc-lime nominee, most recently in 1908, he was 
taking advantage of a unique position. ' 


the presidential nomination, might provide 
the most important test vote leading up to 
the final balloting. 

Ratification vs. Decision-Making 

A first-term incumbent can usually expect 
renomination without difficulty, but this 
was not the experience of Franklin Pierce 
in 1856, Benjamin Harrison in 1892, or 
William Howard Taft in 1912. In a wide- 
open out-party nominating situation, on 
the other hand, a contest usually seems in¬ 
evitable, but the contest for Landon's nom¬ 
ination ill 1936 was over before the conven- 

” The first proposal originated with Judge 
Thomas N. F'asso of New York; the second in the 
book by Paul T. David, Malcolm Moos, and Ralph 
M. Goldman, Presidential Nominating Politics in 
^ 95 - (* 954 ). Vol. 1, pp. 229-31. 

** Letter, February 20, 1959. 

^^Tliis in turn might tend to foreclose the pos¬ 
sibility of the vice-presidential nomination being 
given to a really serious candidate for the Presidency 
—which has seldom actually happened, despite the 
case of Senator Estes Kefauver in 1956. See Chap¬ 
ter 7. 



Table 17.3. First-Ballot Divisions of the Presidential Nominating Vote, 
Democratic Conventions Under the Two Thirds Rule, 1832-1932 


Situation on First Ballot 




Front-Runner 


Number of Candidates 
Polling Staled 
Percentages 

Number of 








I renominating 


Per Q* ** nt on 


Nominated 

3 %- 

- I0%- 20%- 

Roll Call 

Year 

First Ballot 


or Not 

«0% 

20% 100% 

Votes 


Over go% 







1832 

100.0% 

Andrew Jackson 

Yes 



1 

0 

1836 

100.0 

Martin Van Buren 

Yes 



I 

0 

1840 

100.0 

Martin Van Buren 

Yes 



1 

0 

1888 

100.0 

Grover Cleveland 

Yes 



1 

0 

1900 

100.0 

William Jennings Bryan 

Yes 



1 

0 

1916 

99-9 

Woodrow Wilson 

Yes 



I 

0 

1872 

93-7 

Horace Greeley 

Yes 



I 

2 


Between 75% and go% 






1908 

88.7% 

William Jennings Bryan 

Yes 

2 


I 

I 

1928 

77.2 

Alfred K. Smith 

Yes 

5 


I 

0 

1864 

75-3 

George B. McClellan 

Yes 

1 

1 

I 

0 


Over 66 2/3%^ under 75% 






1904 

67-9% 

Alton B. Parker 

Yes 

2 


2 

I 

1892 

67.8 

Grover Cleveland 

Yes 

1 

2 


I 


Under 66 2/3%, over jo% 






1932 

57 - 7 % 

Franklin D. Roosevelt 

Yes 

3 

I 

I 

4 

1876 

56.6 

Samuel J. Tildcn 

Yes 

2 

2 

I 

2 

1844 

54-9 

Martin Van Buren 

No» 

I 


2 

1 


Under 30% j 

over 40% 






i860 

48.0%*- 

Stephen A. Douglas 

Yes 

I 

2 

I 

25 

1884 

47.8 

Grover Cleveland 

Yes 

3 

2 

I 

6 

1856 

45.8 

James Buchanan 

Yes 


I 

2 

»4 

1848 

43 *® 

Lewis Cass 

Yes 

I 

2 

I 

7 

1912 

40-5 

Champ Clark 

No 


2 

2 

3 


Under 40% 







1924 

39 - 3 % 

William G. McAdoo 

No 

5 


2 

3 

1852 

39-2 

Lewis Cass 

No» 

3 


2 

3 

1868 

331 

George H. Pendleton 

No* 

4 

2 

2 

5 

1896 

25-3“ 

Richard P. Bland 

No 

4 

2 

I 

5 

1920 

243 

William G. McAdoo 

No 

4 

1 

2 

3 

1880 

23.2 

Winfield S. Hancock 

Yes 

5 

I 

2 

3 


• The actual nominee received no votes on first ballot. 

** 16.7 per cent of delegates did not vote. Based on first ballot of Charleston Convention. 
® 124 per cent of delegates did not vote. 

^19.1 per cent of delegates did not vote. 
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lion began, as was also the case for Dewey’s 

in 1944. 

For some purposes the level of conflict 
is more bnsic to the analysis of convention 
behavior than the apparent pattern of lead¬ 
ership confirmation or succession within 
which conflict occurs. The number and 
relative strength of the candidates is usually 
the best indicator of the amount and kind 
of conflict that will occur. 

The range of distribution in number and 
strength of candidates at the opening of 
balloting in Dctnovratic t«mvent\ons under 
the two thirds rule is indicated in Table 
17.3. The conventions are listed in order 
of rank on the basis of the front-runner’s 
first-l)allot vote, and arc arranged in six 
groups, according to the categories indi¬ 
cated in the table. In the top group there 
was no contest of importance over the nomi¬ 
nation. In the next group there was a hard 
core of opposition, but not enough to 
threaten an ellective veto. In the third 
group, those with the required two thirds 
but just barely so, the outcome was in doubt 
until it occurred, with some risk of an effec¬ 
tive veto up to the com lusion of the ballot. 
In all the cases in the first three groups, the 
nomination was of course com])leted on the 
first ballot. 

The fourth group, those where the front¬ 
runner polled less than the required two 
thirds but more than an absolute majority, 
included only three cases in a ceiiiuiy. 
Roosevelt and Tildcn were victorious in 
the end; Van Ruren, out of office and seek¬ 
ing his third nomination for Prcsiilent, was 
not. 'The possibility of a veto under the two 
thirds rule was thus demonstrated in the 
case of a candidate who came into the 
balloting with more than 50 per cent of 
the votes. 

In the fifth group the front-runner came 
into the balloting with less than a 50 per 
cent majority but within 10 per cent of 
it. Four of the five in this group were 
eventually first-time nominees; Champ 
Clark was turned back by Woodrow Wil¬ 
son, despite the fact that he received more 


than 50 per cent at one point in the balloi. 

The sixth group includes six cases where 
the front-runner polled less than 40 per 
cent on the first ballot. Only one was nomi¬ 
nated—Hancock, who entered the balloting 
with only 23 per cent of the vole but none¬ 
theless proved strongest in a field of weak 
candidate.s. 

Similar data for the first ballots in the 
conventions of the Republican party and 
its predecessors are shown in Table 17.4. 
In all oi these conventions, nominations 
were .settled by majority vote; the cases 
have been arranged in five groups. In the 
to]i group, there was again virtually no con¬ 
test. The second group includes four cases 
where there was opposition but not enough 
to pose a serious threat, although these were 
all first-time nominations. The third group 
includes three cases where a majority was 
polled but with less than 10 j)er cent to 
spate; two of these were incumbent Presi¬ 
dents, Benjamin Harrison and William 
Howard Taft, who won renomination but 
not election. 

The fourth group, those below a major¬ 
ity but over 40 per cent, includes four cases 
with a very mixed record. General Eisen¬ 
hower was so near a majority that he went 
over the line on the switch of a few votes. 
President Fillmore was seeking nomination 
to succeed himself but did not make it, de¬ 
spite his high front-runner vote. Blaine was 
front-runner against an incumbent Presi¬ 
dent, Chester A. Arthur, and defeated him. 
Grant was seeking a third-term nomination 
after two terms in the White House and one 
out of office. 

The fifth group includes the cases in 
which the front-runner polled less than 40 
per cent, eight in all. Two at the top of 
this group won their nominations, as did 
Hughes at the bottom; all of the others were 
discarded before the issue was settled. 

To complete the series, the experience of 
the Democratic party since it adopted ma¬ 
jority rule in 1936 is presented in Table 
17.5. The party’s experience under the ma- 



Table 17.4. First-Ballot Divisions of the Presidential Nominating Vote, 
National Republican, Whig, and Republican Conventions, 1832-1956 


Situation on First Ballot 


Year 


Front-Runner 


Number of (Candidates 
Polling Stat(‘d 
IVreentages 

Number of 
Prcnoininatin 
Roll Call 
Votes 

Per Cent on 
First Ballot 


Nominated 
or Not 

3 %- 

10% 

»o%- 

20% 

20%- 

100% 


Over go% 







1832 

100.0% 

Henry Clay 

Yes 



I 

0 

1844 

\oo.o 

Henry CVay 




\ 


18G8 

100.0 

Ulysses S. Grant 

Yes 



I 

0 

1872 

100.0 

Ulysses S, Grant 

Yes 



i 

Cl 

1900 

100.0 

William B. McKinley 

Yes 



I 

0 

1904 

100.0 

I’lieodore Roosevelt 

Yes 



I 

1 

1944 

100.0 

Thomas E. Dewey 

Yes 



I 

0 

1956 

100.0 

Dwight D. Eisenhower 

Yes 



I 

0 

1936 

98.4 

Alfred M. Landon 

Yes 



i 

0 

>932 

97-6 

Herbert Hoover 

Yes 



I 

I 

>924 

96.0 

Galvin Coolidge 

Yts 



j 

0 

1864 

93*3 

Abraham Lincoln 

Yes 



I 

3 


Between (k)% and go% 






1928 

76-9% 

Herbert Hoover 

Yes 

3 


\ 

2 

1896 

73-4 

William B. McKinley 

Yes 

4 


I 

I 

1908 

71.6 

William Howard Taft 

Yes 

4 


I 

3 

1856 

643 

John C, Fremont 

Yes 



2 

0 


Over 50%, under 60% 






1892 

59 - 2 % 

Binijarnin Harrison 

Yes 



3 

3 

1840 

58 -3 

William H. Harrison 

Yes 

I 


2 

(i*) 

1912 

52.1* 

William Howard 'Jaft 

Yes 

2 


I 

7 


Under 50%, over 







1952 

49 - 3 % 

Dwight D. Eisenhower 

Yes 

I 


2 

3 

1852 

44-9 

Millard Fillmore 

No 

I 


2 

4 

1884 

40.8 

James G. Blaine 

Yes 

2 

I 

2 

1 

1880 

40.2 

Ulysses S. Grant 

No>’ 

2 

I 

2 

11 


Under 40% 







1948 

39 - 7 % 

Thomas E. Dewey 

Yes 

4 

I 

2 

0 

1848 

39-4 

Zachary Taylor 

Yes 

1 

I 

2 

I 

1876 

37-7 

James G. Blaine 

No 

3 

2 

I 

2 

i860 

37-3 

William H. Seward 

No 

I 

3 

2 

0 

1940 

36.0 

Thomas E. Dewey 

No 

5 

2 

I 

0 

1920 

29.2 

Leonard Wood 

No 

4 

I 

2 

0 

1888 

275 

John Sherman 

No 

5 

4 

1 

1 

1916 

25-3 

Charles Evans Hughes 

Yes 

7 

2 

I 

0 


* 32.3 per cent of delegates did not vote. 

'’The actual nominee received no votes on first ballot. 






the politics of national party conventions 

jnrity rule is too brief to merit much dis- never entirely complete or accurate. On the 
cussion, but seems in general to conform to other hand, it can be surmised that the 
the ])afterns displayed in Table ly--!* Rt>osc- candidate managers of^ the past usually 
velt in 1940, Truman in 1948, and Steven- had a rather good notion in advance of 
son in 1956 might all have faced a poten- their Gindich'^te s piospectjve {irst bullot 
tially dilferent outcome under the two thirds strength. In a situation of some complexity, 
rule. As :i modest front-runner in a field of later ballots were much more likely to be 
several candidates, Kefauver joined a affected by events during the convention 
goodly number of other similar front- than the opening nominating ballot, which 


Tablk 17.5. First-Ballot Divisions of the Presideniial Nominating Vote, 
Democratic Conventions Under Majority Rule, 1936-1956 




Situation on 

First Ballot 






Front-Runner 


Number of Candidates 
Polling Stated 
Percentages 

Number of 

Year 

P<T Cent on 
First Ballot 


Nominated 
or Not 

3 %- 

10% 

IO%- 20%- 

20% 100% 

Prenominating 
Roll Call 
Votes 

1936 

Ovn go% 
100.0% 

Franklin D. Roosevelt 

Yes 


I 

0 

>944 

92.3 

Franklin D. Roosevelt 

Yes 

I 

1 

0 

1940 

Between 6o% andgo% 

86.1% Franklin D. Roosevelt 

Yes 

2 

I 

0 

1948 

76.8 

Harry S. Truman 

Yes 


2 

2 

1956 

66.0 

Adlai E. Stevenson 

Yes 

2 

I I 

0 

1952 

Under 40% 

27.6% 

Estes Kefauver 

No 

3 

* 3 

2 


runners who failed to achieve their party's always involved many advance commit- 
nomination. merits —forma and otherwise—not neces- 

Ihe data on which Tables 17.3, 17.4, and sarily expected to hold good if the nomina- 
17.5 are based show what actually happened tion required several ballots, 
rather than what was expected in advance 
of the conventions. Presumably the votes 

were affected somewhat by the strategies Strategy of Non-Nominating 

that were pursued after the convention Roll Call Votes 

opened and before the first nominating bal¬ 
lot. Under modern conditions, it is possible The most obvious reason for taking a roll 
to look at advance polls of how the dele- call vote is to reach a decision that will be 
gates are expected to vote; these polls are in accord with the will of the majority 
in some respects a better indication of the where view's are closely divided. However, 
early strategic situations than anything if this w'ere the most frequent actual reason, 
formerly available, even though they are it could be expected that most non-nominat- 
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ing roll call votes would be settled by rather 
close margins. A voice vote should suffice 
when the division is heavily in one direc¬ 
tion: but many roll call votes have been 
taken which resulted in heavy majorities, as 
indicated by Table 17.6. More than one 
third of the votes in the two parties, as 
shown in the table, were settled by majori¬ 
ties of 65 per cent or more. 


4»9 

often sought votes that they knew they 
could not win, if the issue seemed calculated 
to split the majority or otherwise embarrass 
it. Frequently the purpose has been to ad¬ 
vertise an issue for propaganda purposes 
and to make plain the position of the con¬ 
testing groups. Occasionally a roll call is 
merely a tactic for delay, since it is always 
time-consuming. 


Table 17.6. Frequency oe Non-Nominating Roi.l Call Votes by Percentage Levels 
OF the Winning Vote, National Conventions, 1864-1950 


Percentage 
Level of 
Winning Vote 

Democratic 

Republican 

Both I’arlies 

Number 

Per Gent 

Number 

Per Gent 

Number 

Per Gent 

50-55% 

20 

29.0% 

22 

40-7% 

42 

34 - 2 % 

55-^ 

11 

‘ 5-9 

9 

16.7 

20 

« 6.3 

60-65 

11 

15-9 

8 

14.8 

19 

« 5-4 

65-75 

12 

17-5 

6 

11.1 

18 

14.6 

75-85 

9 

13.0 

0 

0.0 

9 

7-3 

85-100 

6 

8.7 

9 

16.7 

>5 

12.2 

Total 

69 


54 


123 

100.0 


The two thirds rule was long held respon¬ 
sible for the fact that roll call votes were 
more numerous in Democratic conventions 
than in Republican. Its influence is prob¬ 
ably reflected in Table 17.6, since only four 
of the cases in the Democratic figures have 
occurred since 1936. Party strategists the¬ 
orized that in view of the difficulties in 
aggregating any coalition reaching two 
thirds, a strong candidate .should demon¬ 
strate his strength by seeking a victory on 
some preliminary issue that could be set¬ 
tled by majority vote. Conversely, hard¬ 
core centers of opposition may have sought 
to demonstrate in advance that they held 
enough voting power to impose a veto; for 
this purpose, any vote of even 25 or 30 per 
cent could be impressive. 

Other reasons for obtaining a roll call 
vote have doubtless been important at 
times. Majorities already assured of their 
strength have sometimes obtained roll call 
votes to smoke out the minority, possibly 
for later punitive action. Minorities have 


Tables 17.3, 17.4, and 17.5 show that pre¬ 
nominating roll call votes were rare in the 
conventions that moved easily toward a 
first-ballot choice, were most common in 
the conventions that involved close contests, 
and were less common in the conventions 
that began with no single outstanding can¬ 
didate. In these less common cases, espe¬ 
cially in Republican conventions, roll call 
votes may have been avoided at times by 
tacit consent, because no candidate was in a 
position to demonstrate strength. 

The critical vote on the nomination was 
nevertheless significantly related to at least 
one earlier roll call vote on some subject in 
about three quarters of the contested con¬ 
ventions from 1832 to 1956. The principal 
instances of this kind that are apparent 
from the voting records of the conventions 
are brought together in another way in 
Tables 17.7 and 17.8. 

During the course of the analysis of this 
data, it was discovered that the early voting 
behavior of the delegations that were 
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Table 17.8. Relationships Between Selected Roll Call Votes and the Critical Ballot for the Winner. 

Contested Whig and Republican Conventions, i832-i956» 
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For explanatory footnotes, see Table 
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eventually liigh for the winner was fre¬ 
quently quite different from that of the 
delegations that evcntuully proved to be 
low for winner. 'The votes were therefore 
ath'ily/cd separately for each of these groups 
as well as for the convention as a whole. In 
the usual case, but with interesting cxcep 
tions, the delegations that opposed each 
other on the nomination w'cre opposed in 
about the same degree on the related earlier 
vote. 

The 1948 Democratic convention pro¬ 
vided a clear example of relationship in the 
vote on the resolution to amend the plat¬ 
form on civil rights, moved by ex-Governor 
Dan Moody of Texas. The delegations high 
for Truman voted 97.5 per cent for him on 
the nomination and 98.7 per cent against 
the Moody resolution. The delegations low 
for Truman voted 95.6 [)er cent against him 
on the nomination and loc.o per cent for 
the Moody resolution. The anti-Truman 
delegations thus were solid on the [datlorm 
issue and only slightly less so against his 
nomination.*® 

The Brown amendment vote at the Re- 
})ublican convention of 1952 was highly re¬ 
lated to the nominating ballot, but more so 
on the side of the delegations that were 
high for Eisenhower than those that were 
low. Among the Eisenhower supporters the 
index of relationship was 0.92; among his 
opponents only 0.71.*® The Republican con¬ 
vention of 1888, the first at which Benjamin 
Harrison was nominated, provided an ex¬ 
ample of a different kind of extreme rela¬ 
tionship: the index for the delegations high 
for the winner was 0.96, for the others 0.02. 
'Ehe delegations that eventually supported 
the winner w^re nearly solid on an early 
test vote on credentials, wdiile the other dele- 

“See Table 17.7, line for 1948. 

‘"See 'Cable 17.8, line for 1952. 'Ihe “index of re¬ 
lationship" is not a correlation coefficient, although 
it resembles it in appearance, varies between 0.00 
and 1.00, and does in fact indicate the general level 
of relationship between the variables. For a number 
of technical reasons, the most commonly used 
measures of correlation do not serve well in the 
analysis of the convention voting records. Sec the 
footnotes to Table 17.7 for the method of computing 
the index of relationship. 


PARTY CONVENTIONS 

gations w^ere deeply divided in their own 
ranks on that issue. 

For each of the three groups of coincu 
lions in the tables-those with a first-ballot 
winner, those with a front-runner who went 
on to win the nomination, and those in 
which the eventual winner was weak on the 
first ballot—average indexes of relalionshij) 
have been computed. They are given here 
in 7 'able 17.9 

In each parly tlie highest average indexes 
of relationship are found for the conven¬ 
tions that began with a strong front-runner 
who required more than one ballot to win; 
the next highest for the conventions with 
fnsl-ballot winners; and the lowest for 
those in which the eventual winner was 
weak on the first ballot. Not all of these 
ditferences are statistically significant, since 
the averages for each party rest at most on 
the data from six conventions, but they are 
all in accord with the differences in strategi¬ 
cal situations that characterize each group 
of conventions.*^ 

In the contested conventions that move 
to a first-ballot winner, the leading candi¬ 
date is usually so near to nomination when 
the convention opens that the result seems 
inevitable. The candidate has little need to 
seek a test vote to prove his strength, but 
opposition groups may insist on an early 
record vote—for home consumption, for 
publicity purposes, to demonstrate that 
their strength though limited is real, or just 
because they are angry. In such cases the op¬ 
position to the winner is often more nearly 
solid than his supporters, many of whom 
may be simply riding the band wagon. Thus 
in siuh conventions it comes about that the 
average index of relationship is higher for 
the opposition delegations than for those 
supporting the winner. 

In the conventions w'ith a strong front¬ 
runner whose victory is not yet assured, 
control of the convention always has the 
possibility of becoming critical. An early 
vote on an issue of convention control is 
therefore likely to be sought either by the 

” See footnote b of Table 17.9. 
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front-runner or by a coalition of the forces 
that arc trying to stop him. Voting relation¬ 
ships become very tight in these cases be¬ 
cause they are so clearly tests of strength. 
J'hc high indexes of relationship are the 
result, along with patterns of voting that are 


nominating balloting, but, as the tables 
show, the relationships arc typically less 
close in tiicse confused situations. 

Tables 17.7 and 17.8 can be used as in¬ 
dexes to the conxeniion history of the two 
parties on the strategic use of jnenominat- 


Table 17.9. Relationships Becween SELEcrED Roll Call Votes and the 
Critical Ballot for the Winner in Convicntions Where Such 
Relationships Were Found, 1832-1956'' 

(in avcraj^c indexes) 


C lategories'^ 

Total 

CiOn vent ion 

High-for-Winner 

Delegations 

Lo w-For-W i n ner 
Delegations 

First-Ballot Winner 

DEMOCRATIC CONVENTIONS 

0.66 

0.62 

0.76 

Strong Front-Runner Who Won 

0.85 

0.86 

0.84 

Winner Weak on First Ballot 

0.52 

0.46 

0.61 

First-Ballot Winner 

REPUBLICAN CONVF.NTIONS 

0.77 


o.B(> 

Strong Front-Runner Who Won 

0.89 

0.88 

0.90 

Winner Weak on First Ballot 

0.63 

0-75 

053 

CONVI-NTIONS OF BOTH PAKl'IES 


First-Ballot Winner 

0.72 

0.69 

0.82 

Strong Front-Runner Who Won 

0.86 

0.87 

cc 

c 

Winner Weak on First Ballot 

0.57 

0-59 

0.58 


‘See Tables 17.7 and 17.8 for individual conventions and explanatory footnotes. 

Usirija; the combined data for the two parties, the differences between categories are found to be signifi¬ 
cant (•), highly significant (*•), or not significant (n.s.) as follows, on the basis of a standard statistical lest: 

Total High-for- Imv-for- 

Convention Winner Winner 


First-Ballot Winner/Sliong Front-Runner n.s. n.s. n.s. 

First-Ballol Wiiincr/Winncr Weak on First Ballot • n.s. •• 

Strong Front-Runner/Winner Weak on First Ballot •• •• ** 

In similar comparisons for the parties separately, the addition of a very few cases that maintained the 
pattern would produce relationships that would test high for statistical significance. 


relatively much more consistent than those 
found in other types of convention. 

In the conventions that begin with much 
fragmentation of strength and great uncer¬ 
tainty concerning the eventual winner, 
there is less tendency to force issues for the 
purpose of providing test votes. Roll call 
voting may nonetheless occur with some fre¬ 
quency because of the amount of confusion 
and internal conflict that is characteristic of 
such conventions. The results usually prove 
to have some relationship to the eventual 


ing votes. Many of the specific instances will 
be recalled by students of American history; 
a considerable amount of lore has grown up 
about some of them.'** 

Convention strategists have been pre¬ 
pared to take credit for test voles that ad¬ 
vanced the fortunes of their candidates, but 
the interpretation of these events has often 

” Brief summaries of these events will appear in 
the forthcoming book by Richard C. Bain, Decisions 
and Voting Records of the National Party Conven¬ 
tions (Brookings Institution). 
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didates. The highest art, apparently, is to 
arrange a strategic vote on which the un¬ 
committed delegates, or even delegates com¬ 
mitted to another candidate, will be com¬ 
pelled to vote their consciences in a direc¬ 
tion favorable to a particular candidate. 
They are then at least somewhat committed 
to the fortunes of the candidate with whom 
they have become associated.^® 

Different theories apply in the case of the 
early votes that correlate with the final 
votes when a different candidate is nomi¬ 
nated after the rejection of the front-run- 

^•Thc early voles in the Republican convention 
of 1952 seem to have served this purpose per feci ly 
from the point of view of the Eisenhower strategists. 
The delegates who were uncominilled as between 
Taft and Eisenhower on the nomination mostly 
voted for the proposals put forward by the Eisen¬ 
hower managers. 

At the Democratic convention of 1912 the heart of 
Bryan's strategy was a series of actions that had the 
effect of splitting the support of Champ Clark. 
Wilson's sup|>ort was mainly from the progressive 
wing of the party, whereas Clark entered the con¬ 
vention with considerable blocs of support from 
both progressives and conservatives. By forcing issues 
that involved the cleavage, Bryan com pel led the 
Cilark progressives to vote against the interest of 
their own candidate. Eventually they left him in the 
nominating balloting. In this instance Bryan also 
developed a rationale for bringing his own vote to 
the Wilson side, since he had entered the convention 
as a member of the Nebraska delegation, elected in 
a primary won by Clark. There is also the possibil¬ 
ity, for which no verification seems to exist, that 
he was preparing the way for a fourth nomination 
for himself in a situation where he might have won 
if nominated. 

I’he technique used for testing relationship by 
dividing the convention along lines of high or low 
for the eventual nominating winner can also be 
applied in terms of the vote for any candidate for 
the nomination. When this is done for the Demo¬ 
cratic convention of 1912, the mathematical rela¬ 
tionships underlying Bryan's strategy become ap¬ 
parent, as indicated in the following tabulation of 


ended by nominating a compromise candi- 
date. In the Democratic conventions of 
iS.fj, 1852, and 1868, Polk, Pierce, and 
Seymour were nominated respectively by a 
sudden swing of the entire convention after 
lengthy balloting had severely damaged the 
prospects of all the leading candidates. The 
nominee received a majority that consisted 
of the entire convention after a previous 


the first-ballot vote of the delegations high for the 
candidates noted and the index of relationship with 
their vote for Bryan as temporary chairman. 


For Candidate, 

n'ilson 

Clark 

Harmon 

Under- 

wood 

First Ballot 

Bryan for Chairman 
For 

78-*% 

76-9% 

9i-5% 

09-7% 

87 - 3 ?'t. 

Against 

Index of Relation¬ 

54 *% 

78-9% 

82.7% 

ship 

0-99 

0.20 

0.86 

0.69 


I’lic total convention vote split 46.7 per cent for 
Bryan and 53.3 per cent for Parker on the tempo¬ 
rary chairmanship. Delegations high for Wilson on 
the first nominating ballot gave Bryan very nearly 
the same percentage of vote for temporary chairman, 
with an index of relationship of 0.99. The high-for- 
Clark delegations, on the other hand, gave Clark 
91-5 per cent of their vote but split almost exactly 
the same as the total convention on the chairman¬ 
ship vote for a low index of relationship of 0.20. 
Harmon and Underwood delegations were as solidly 
against Bryan for chairman as Wilson's were for 
him, and were in fact more anti-Bryan than they 
were pro-Harmon or Underwood. On the assumption 
that a vote for Bryan indicated sympathy for the 
liberal side of the basic convention split, obviously 
tlic largest reservoir of liberal votes outside the 
initial Wilson support lay in the Clark delegations. 

Before the convention opened Bryan had sent 
identical telegrams to the major candidates urging 
opposition to the selection of Parker as temporary 
chairman on the grounds that he was "most con¬ 
spicuously identified with the reactionary element 
of the party." He received a favorable reply only 
from Wilson. 
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record of voting in which no support for 
him had become apparent. 

At the Republican convention of 1920 no 
division preceded the balloting. During the 
• balloting a roll call occurred on a motion 
to adjourn, but the results had no signifi¬ 
cant correlation with later action, and the 
motion itself seems to have been a spontane¬ 
ous response to a situation in which the 
delegates were sufficiently hot, tired, hungry, 
and frustrated. At the Rej.>'d)lican conven¬ 
tion of 1940 no test vote pi'-ceded the bal¬ 
loting; Willkie started lov/ -»n the first 
liallot, then rose strongly on each successive 
ballot. 

In all the other cases in which the con¬ 
ventions nominated a candidate who ran 
third or lower at the start, some kind of a 
division occurred before the nominating 
balloting (or on another subject during the 
balloting) that eventually proved to have a 
significant correlation with the final out¬ 
come. 

The Number of Ballots Required 
to Reach Consensus 

The number of ballots required to com¬ 
plete a presidential nomination is related to 
the amount of division with which a con¬ 
vention opens; but this in turn .seems likely 
to be related to the basic nominating cate¬ 
gories of leadership confirmation and suc¬ 
cession that were identified in Chapter 6. 
It could be expected that each of these cate¬ 
gories might have its own special pattern of 
convention voting, influenced by the extent 
to which consensus has been achieved be¬ 
fore the convention meets, by the amount 
of factional conflict, and by the type of de¬ 
cision that is made in resolving the conflict 
where it exists. Tables 17.10 and 17.11 pro¬ 
vide the materials for testing these expecta¬ 
tions. In the tables the nominations have 
been arrayed within each category in ac¬ 
cordance with the number of convention 
ballots that each required. Where the num¬ 
ber of ballots was the same, other factors 
have been used to array the nominations in 
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an order reflecting the apparent amount of 
conflict; where no difference in conflict is 
apparent, the listing is chronological. 

Confirming Existing Leadership 

In seventeen of the sixty-three major- 
party nominations since the beginnings of 
the convention system, the party conven¬ 
tions con finned an existing leadershij) by 
renominating an incumbent President; 
eight of the ca.ses were Democratic, and 
nine Republican. In addition, titular lead¬ 
ers have been renominated by the Demo¬ 
crats four times and by the Rejmblicans 
once, producing a total of twenty-two cases 
of leadership confirmation, as shown in the 
tables. 

All of these nominations were made by a 
single convention ballot, with the sole ex¬ 
ception of the Republican renomination of 
Thomas E. Dewey in 1948, which required 
three ballots. Usually there was no other 
candidate who iiollcd as much as 10 per 
cent of the vote, although five of the twenty- 
tw'o cases provided exceptions to this rule. 
In twelve of the twenty-two conventions, no 
roll call vote was taken on any subject prior 
to the presidential nomination. Where such 
votes did occur, they w^ere as a rule related 
only slightly, if at all, to the nomination, 
since in most cases no nomination contest 
was going on. The main exception was the 
Republican convention of 1912. 

The nominations that have confirmed an 
existing leadership provide most of the 
cases in which a high degree of nominating 
consensus has been achieved before the con¬ 
ventions even meet. No doidjt this could 
have been expected for incumbent Pre.si- 
dents, but not so much so for titular leaders. 

Recognizing 

Inheritance of Leadership 

Twice in the Democratic party, twice in 
the Republican, and twice in the latter’s 
predecessor parties—six cases in all—the 
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wowVvwaVAow Vvais %ee.ttveOi Vo vcco^\\vi.e tvuA 
conrimi an inheritance of leaciership hv an 
understudy, or bus recogni/cd a p;trt\ leader 


V^T\C \K'nvV OT WnortHT Was four ( 

AV'ithout exception. cUvkud vateTn''^ 

.7/rej(frso outstanding that the nomination nations and some of these row. 

seemed to be Jus as a matter ofcourse. Feu . 


in number as these cases are, it still seems 
worth noting that the voting pattern has 
been identical with that typical of nomina¬ 
tions confirming an existing leadership. All 
were one-ballot nominations. In no case was 
there a competitor who polled as much as 
lo per cent of the convention vote. In three 
of the six conventions there was no pre- 
nomination roll call vote on any subject. 


(vntcslcd 

The most recent cases in this ciK oj^ry;; 


those of Harding and Davis in 


.'ind 


Accepting Inner Group Selection 

Six Democratic nominations and four 
Republican have been classified as instances 
of inner group selection. Five of these ten 
nominations required only a single ballot, 
but in most of the ten cases one or two 
minority candidates each polled at least lo 
per cent of the convention vote. 

In five of the six Democratic conventions 
roll call voles were taken prior to the nomi¬ 
nations, usually several such votes and 
rather sharply divided. Of the four Re¬ 
publican conventions of this group, only 
one, that of 1916, had a roll call vote on 
any subject before the nomination ballot¬ 
ing. 

The voting pattern in most of the con¬ 
ventions in this group suggests that some 
degree of consensus had been worked out 
before the convention met, but that the dc- 


192}, respectively; all the other iiw custs 
are distant by at least three quarters 0/ u 
century. Most of the conditions that were 
conducive to dark horse compromise candi¬ 
dacies have disappeared. The two think 
rule was one of the most important of those 
conditions, possibly by itself responsible for 
all four of the cases in the Democratic 
party. The persistent strong bifactionalism 
of the Republican party was a basic condi¬ 
tioning factor. This has not yet disappeared, 
but seems unlikely to develop very often as 
close a balance as it had from 1876 to 1892 
and again in 1952. In any event, the tactic 
of awaiting or even promoting a deadlock 
was formerly encouraged by the absence of 
reliable information about attitudes and in¬ 
tentions, which was characteristic of most 
of the conventions of the past when they 
first assembled. Under modern conditions, 
so mudi information is systematically col¬ 
lected and published concerning the al¬ 
titudes of voters, party officials, and conven¬ 
tion delegates that the range of opportunity 
for the tactic:s of deadlock has been re¬ 
duced. 


Deciding a Factional Struggle 


cision was usually one requiring negotia¬ 
tion, opportunity for dissent, and final ad¬ 
justment at the convention itself. 

Finding a Compromise Choice 

Four Democratic and three Republican 
nominations have been classified as repre¬ 
senting compromise at the end of a fac¬ 
tional struggle, with long balloting the rule 
rather than the exception. 71 ic number of 
candidates polling at least 10 per cent at 


Eight Democratic nominations and ten 
Whig and Republican w^re classified as 
factional victories in situations of insurgent 
or coordinate factionalism. In only two of 
the eighteen cases, concerning Dewey in 
1944 and McKinley in 1896, was the proba¬ 
ble outcome so clear in advance of the con- 
tion that it could be said to be generally 
anticipated. Tilden and Franklin D. Roose¬ 
velt were front-runners so far as evidence of 
popular support was concerned, but they 
faced stiff opposition and there was at least 
a possibility that they could be blocked un- 
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two thirds rule. In all the other 
a hard fight was anticipated. In a 
<^mber of them a candidate who placed 
^iccond, third, or fourth in the early ballot¬ 
ing came from behind to win—notably, 
Rryan, Wilson, and Cox among the Demo¬ 
crats, and Lincoln, benjamin Harrison, and 
W'illkie among the Republicans. 

Four of the eight Democratic nomina¬ 
tions required extremely lengthy balloting, 
all under the two thirds rule: among the 
ten Whig and Republican nominations, 
this was true only for Winfield Scott, the 
last of the Whig nominees. There were al¬ 
ways several roll call divisions before the 
long-drawn-out nominating balloting began 
in the Democratic conventions, and usually 
in the Republican. On many of the roll 
calls the conventions were sharply divided 
into nearly equal groups, with the victors 
winning by majorities barely over the 50 
per cent mark. 

Dates recent and distant appear in each 
part of the list for each party, but the long- 
halloting conventions seem to be mostly of 
the past, the short-balloting conventions 
mostly somewhat more recent. The proba¬ 
bility is that the outcome of most nominat¬ 
ing contests will be generally anticipated in 
the future before the conventions meet. 
And, if the lines are closely drawn be¬ 
tween opposing candidates of nearly equal 
strength, the issue is still likely to be settled 
with a minimum number of ballots. 

This conclusion seems to be borne out 
both by the long-term trends in the conven¬ 
tion balloting and by action in recent con¬ 
ventions. Notwithstanding the heat of the 
Taft-Eisenhower contest in 1952 and the 
closeness of the division among the conven¬ 
tion delegates, the issue was decided in a 
single nominating ballot. In the Democratic 
convention of 1952 a reluctant candidate 
was brought to the point of nomination in 
three ballots all held during one day. In 
both parties the preconvention campaigns, 
ably abetted by the party leaders and the 
mass media, had settled much of the con¬ 
vention business before the convention even 
met 
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Consensus in Making Nominations 
for the Vice Presidency 

The amount of difficulty involved in 
agreeing on a vi(c presideriti;d nominee is 
somewhat, indiiated V>y the ntimbers of bal¬ 
lots required for a decision, the numbers of 
com])cting candidates, and the si/c of the 
opposing vote, if any. Experience in these 
matters is sumniari/cd by periods in 'I'able 
17.12. 

In the pre-Civil War ])eriod one-baliot 
nominations were a rarity in either party. 
Usually there was a contest in which two 
to five candidates w'ere able to poll at least 
10 per cent of the convention vote. Leader¬ 
ship influence on the choice was evidently 
weak, disunited, and somewhat random in 
its effects, as the accounts of the times siig- 
gest. 

From the Civil War onw'ard, one-ballot 
nominations were the rule, with lour excep¬ 
tions in the Democratic party and two in 
the Republican. The Rcjinblican conven¬ 
tion of 18G8 nominated Grant for President 
with happy unanimity, but the Radical Re¬ 
publicans in control of the convention re¬ 
quired five ballots to make a vice-presiden¬ 
tial choice among eleven starters, four of 
w'hom polled over 10 per cent in the early 
balloting. In somcw’hat similar fashion, 
abetted i)y the two thirds rule, the Demo¬ 
cratic convention of 1896 also requireil five 
ballots, with sixteen starters, four of whom 
polled over 10 per cent. Bryan had just 
been nominated for President and was jircs- 
ent at the convention, but refu.sed to take 
any position on the choice of a vice-jnesi- 
dcntial candidate. His Nebraska delegation 
refrained, at his request, from voting on the 
issue. 

At the Democratic convention of 1912, in 
Baltimore, the delegates were exhausted by 
the time Woodrow' Wilson was nominated 
on the forty-.sixth ballot. Wilson himself 
was at Sea Girt, New Jersey, at the end of 
a rather inadequate long-distance telephone 
connection. Eleven candidates were entered 
in the race for the vice-presidential nomina¬ 
tion, three polled over 10 per cent, and two 
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ballots were required, Wilson apparently 
concurred in the selection of Thomas R. 
Afarshall, though with little enthusiasm. 

At the Republican convention of tg24. 
President Coolidge seemingly had little con¬ 
trol of the vice-presidential nomination. 
Frank O. I..owden, whose record on agi icul- 


The vice-presidential nominaiirigconte 

was the main event of interest at the l)emf 
cratic convention of 1^44. It was a demon. 
stratum of the power of strong leadership 
a situation of factional conflict. At the 
sire of President Roosevelt and with thcac 
tivc concurrence of a group of northern 


Table 17.12. ViCf:-PRi':.sn)fNnAf. Nomj.vatino Patlerns, i 8 ^s-igt)G 


Put tern Cntcgorics 


Democratic Party Republican Party’* ** 


1884- iSgo ■ 1028' i8j 2- 1864- i8g6- iQ2fi- 

1860 1892 ig24 1956 i860 i8g2 1924 igrfi 


Number of Nominations 


Number of Nominations by Extent of 
Balloting: 

One Ballot 386 

'J’wo Ballots 3 o I 

7 ’hrce to Five Ballots i o i 


Number of Conventions in Which Vari¬ 
ous Viee-Pn*sidential Candidates Polled 
10% or More of the Vote: 


One Candidate i 

Two Candidates 3 

'Phree Candidates i 

Four C^andidates o 

Five Candidates 2 


Number of Conventions in Which the. 

Vote Against the Eventual Nominee 
on the Critical Ballot Was: 

Less 'Phan 10% o 

More Than 10%, Less Than 25% 2 

More 7 ’han 25% 5 


2 

o 

o 


4 

2 

2 


1 

2 
2 
o 
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o 

5 


8 


6 

2 

o 


5 

2 

o 

I 

o 


4 

o 

4 


7 ® 8 8 8 


2778 
4000 
I 1 I o 


2 2 

1 2 

2 3 

2 I 

o o 


4 ^ 


3 

o 

I 


1 

1 

o 

o 



6 

I 


• Includes National Republican and Whig. 

**At the Democratic convention of 1840 no vicc-presidential nomination was made. 

® Phe Whigs held no national convention in preparation for the elections of 1836, and accordingly no 
vice-prcsidenlial nomination was made. 


tural matters was definitely in opposition 
to C'oolidge’s position, was nominated on 
tlie second ballot and promptly refused the 
nomination. 'The wishes of both the 
Coolidge forces and the senatorial “old 
guard'* were then disregarded in the third- 
ballot nomination of Charles G. Dawe.s. 
Herbert Hoover received 23432 votes on the 
same ballot, although he had not been 
mentioned in the previous balloting. 


party leaders, Harry S. Truman was nomi¬ 
nated for Vice President in the face of fac¬ 
tional opposition from the supporters of the 
incumbent Vice President, Henry Wallace, 
and from the supporters of the southern 
preference, James S. Byrnes. The operation 
required two ballots, even though the two 
thirds rule was no longer a factor. 

Two ballots were also required for the 
vice-presidential nomination of Senator 
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I Estes Kefauver at the Democratic conven- 
t tion of 1956. The presidential nominee, 
y Adlai Stevenson, like Bryan in 1896, went 
to some pains to maintain a hands-off at¬ 
titude. The result was o[)en conflict in the 
convention. 

The six instances just reviewed illustrate 
a variety of situations in which conflict can 
arise that can be settled only by a conven¬ 
tion vote. There have been other contested 
vice-jnesidential nomination'^ in which the 
oulcoiiie was nonetheless sen ed in a single 
ballot, as shown in Table lij. In all, 
thirty-nine of the sixty-two major-party 
nominations for Vice President have been 
(oniesied to the extent of an opposition 
vote of 10 per cent or more on the critical 
])allot. In thirty-two of the sixty-two cases, 
fourteen of which have occurred since 1896, 
the opposition has exceeded ^*5 per cent of 
the vote. 

Every contested vice-presidential nomi¬ 
nation tends to suggest limitations of the 
consensus achieved in the prior presidential 
nomination, but it is only when both nomi¬ 
nations are contested that the voting records 
can be readily compared. The cases of this 
kind are brought together in Table 17.13, 
in which for each party the cases are arrayed 
in accordance with the extent to which the 
vice-presidential nominee received su})port 
from the same delegations that had been 
high in their support for the presidential 
nominee. Over one third of all vice-presi¬ 
dential nominations appear in this table. 

When the nominations for botli offices 
are contested, it is apparent that a wide 
range of variation can occur in the relation¬ 
ships between the winning combinations. 
In four Democratic cases atul two Repub¬ 
lican, the vice-presidential nominee found 
his support predominantly (ratio above 
1.10) among the delegations that had been 
high for the winner of the presidential nom¬ 
ination. These cases included the choice of 
Bryans running mate in 1896, the choice 
of Senator Kefauver in 1956, and the re¬ 
nomination of President Taft's running 
mate in 1912. 
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The opposite situation appears in four 
of the Democratic cases and tliree Repub¬ 
lican. Wilson's running mate in 1912 was 
more the choice of other delegations than 
of those that had supported the presidential 
nominee, as was Cleveland’s running mate 
of 1892, Adlai E. Stevenson the elder. The 
same situation ai)j)lied to two of the Re¬ 
publican vice-presidential nominees who 
later succeeded to the Presidency, Coolidge 
and Arthur. On the other hand, in most of 
the Republican cases delegation voting be¬ 
havior on the vice-presidential nomination 
seemingly had almost no rclationsliip of 
any kind to the previous voting for a presi¬ 
dential nominee—delegations tliat had been 
high for the winner split on the vice-jmesi- 
dential nomination in substantially the 
same proportions as those that had been 
low'. The frequent lack of interest in the 
vice-presidential choice is j)robably indi¬ 
cated by the apparently random nature of 
these variations. 

In eleven instances from 1832 to 1956, 
the vice-presidential nomination was con¬ 
tested even though the presidential nomina¬ 
tion w^as not.-^^ The cases, arrayed in chrono¬ 
logical order, are shown in Table 17.1^). 

The historic evidences of conflict shown 
in the table do not directly indicate the 
degree to which the presidential nominee 
was taking a personal interest in promoting 
a vice-presidential nomination to suit his 
owm preferences, as was the case, for in¬ 
stance, with Jackson in 1832, Lincoln in 
186/j, and Roosevelt in 19-M. It is to be cx- 
jjected, moreover, that the increasing im¬ 
portance of the Vice Presidency may in¬ 
crease the tendency for the presidential 
nominee to take a strong hand in the vice- 
presidential nomination, and for his ad¬ 
herents to follow his lead. If this is the case, 
should future additions be made to Table 
17.13 in its depiction of conflict over both 
nominations, they would tend to fall in the 
top category, with a high ratio of suj)i)ort 

“Here, as elsewhere in this book, a nomination 
is considered uncomested if tlic opposition vote was 
ICsSS than 10 per cent at the end of the roll call on 
the first ballot. 



Table 17..3. Relationships Between Critical Ballots for Presioent.a, 
AND Vice-Presidential Nominations When Both 
Nominations Were Contested, 1832-195^ 


Year 


Critical vote 
for Vice- 
Presidential 

Presidential and Vice-Presidential Nominee, 

Nominees Per Ont 


Ratio of Support to 
Convention Average® 


lligh-for- 

Presidential- 

Nominee 

Delegations^ 


Low-for- 

Presideiitial- 

Nominee 

Delegations* ** ^ 


DE MOOR ATIC (RJN V^•:^ TWNS 



William ]. liryan—Arthur Sewall 

a 8 .i% 

T -47 

0.5G 

185C 

James Biiclianan- John (1 Breckinridge 

16.9 

1 .36 

O-M 


Adlai I'^. Stevenson—f.stes Kt^faiiver 

40.8 

1.29 

0.38 

1904 

Alton B. Parker—Henry G. Davis 

654 

1.26 

0.59 

1940 

Franklin D. Roosevelt—Henry A. Wallace 

5<>-9 

1.09 

0.72 

1928 

Alfretl F. Sviiith Joseph ‘L\ Robinson 

67.4 

1.08 

0.84 

1848 

Lewis C^’ass—William O. Butler 

44-9 

0.88 

1 . 18 

1912 

Woodrow Wilson 'Thomas R, Marshall 

36.0 

0.83 

I ,20 

1892 

('h‘ov<*r Cleveland —Adlai E, Stevenson 

44.2 

0.72 

I .40 

1924 

John W. Davis -Charles W. Bryan 

21 .7 

0.65 

I . 10 


REPUBLICyVN CONVENTIONS 



19*2 

William Howard Taft - -James S. Sherman 

54 - 2 % 

1.62 

0.29 

1876 

Rutherford B. Hayes—William A. Wheeler 

48.4 

t .24 

0.82 

1888 

Benjamin Harrison—Levi P. Morton 

71 .2 

1.10 

0-95 

i860 

Abraham Lincoln—Hannibal Hamlin 

41.6 

T .07 

0.91 

1916 

C^iharles E. Hughes—Charles W, Fairbanks 

87.4 

1.07 

0.90 

1884 

James G. Blaine —John A. Logan 

94-3 

I .05 

0-95 

1 908 

William Howard 'I’aft—James S. Sherman 

83-3 

I .01 

0-97 

IB96 

William B. McKinley—Garret A. Hobart 

59-7 

0-97 

1.07 

1940 

Wendell Willkie—Charles L. McNary 

89.0 

0-95 

1.04 

1920 

Warren G. Harding—Calvin Cuolidge 

68.5 

CO 

d 


1880 

James A. Garfield—Chester A. Arthur 

61.9 

0.70 

1.26 

1856 

John C. Fremont—William L. Dayton 

62.3 

0-53 

1.44 


• For each group of delegations, defined below, this means the ratio of its percentage of support for the 
vice-presidential nominee to his average vote in the convention on the critical ballot. For example, when 
Arthur Scwall was nominalcti in i8q6, the liigh group was giving him 41.3 per cent of its vote, 1.47 times 
his convention average, while the low group was giving him 15.7 per cent of its vote, 0.56 limes his con¬ 
vention average. 

** Delegations voting higher than the convention average for the presidential nominee. 

^ Delegations voting lower than the convention average for the presidential nominee. 
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among the supporters of the head of the 
ticket, and fewer evidences of indifference. 

Split Conventions and the 
Processes of Alliance 

Any convention is split when it has two 
or more actively competing candidates, but 
the l)asic split may be primarily concerned 
either with the candidates as personalities 
or with something deeper that merely finds 
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for that party’s nominations had been previ¬ 
ously identified as factional leaders, but Re¬ 
publicans, like the Whigs before them, have 
been more willing than Democrats to re¬ 
solve factional conflict by taking someone 
from outside regular politics as a candidate. 
Factional patterns in the Democratic party 
have been more complex and less clearly 
linked to candidate interests. There has 
been a long-term strain between the party’s 
urban and rural adherents, a persistent sec¬ 
tionalism involving the South, and occasion- 


Tabi.e 17.14. Contested Vice-Presidential Nominations Occurring When 
THE Presidential Nominaticjn Was Not Contested, 1^32-1956 


Year Vice-Prcsidrntial Maximum Strength 

and Presidential and Vice-Presidential Nominee’s Per CVrit of Nearest 

Party Nominees on CJritieal Ballot Clompetitor 


I832-D 

Andrew Jackson—Martin Van Buren 

73-2% 


iH^G-D 

Martin \’an Buren - Ricliard John,son 

67.2 

32.8 

1844-W 

Henry Clay—Theodore Freylinghuysen 

56.4 

30.2 

1864-R 

Abraham Lincoln—Andrew Johnson 

39-5 

21 .3 

1868-R 

Ulysses S, Grant—Schuyler CJolfax 

34 •« 

31.8 

1872-R 

Ulysses S. Grant—Henry Wilson 

48.5 

.12.8 

1888-D 

Grover Cleveland - Allen G. Thurman 

83.2 

T2.3 

1900-D 

William J. Bryan—Adlai E. Stevenson 

59-7 

31.6 

V924-R 

Calvin Gnnlidge—CharW G. Dawes 

61.5 

21.1“ 

1932-R 

Herbert Hoover- —(iharles Curtis 

55 0 

13.8 

1944.D 

Franklin D. Roo.sevelt—Harry S. Truman 

27. I 



“Maximum strength of nearest competitor on third ballot taken after Frank Lowden refused the nomi¬ 
nation. Lowdeii was nominated on the second ballot following a baiid-w^agon vole switch when liis nilical 
vote at the end of the roll call reached 37.2 per cent. Maximum strength of Lowden’s nearest coiiipefiior 
Was 15.5 per cent. 


expression through them. The nature and 
orientation of any basic split is highly rele¬ 
vant to the kind of conflict that will occur, 
as well as the amount of conflict. The same 
factors control the processes of alliance that 
will be available for the development of the 
required convention majorities. 

Orientation of 
Basic Convention Split 

Some kind of bifactional pattern has per¬ 
sisted in the Republican party throughout 
most of its history. Many of the candidates 


ally a struggle about some temporary issue 
of immediate importance. 

In the conventions where one camlidate 
is strong enough at the start to be assured of 
the nomination, any opposition that insists 
on putting up a fight is more likely to rep¬ 
resent a continuing factionalism than the 
momentary interests of a minority con¬ 
tender. Such opposition may have difficulty 
in finding any single, iclativcly strong per¬ 
sonality behind whom to center its interests. 
This was true in 1928 of the opposition to 
both AI Smith's nomination and Herbert 
Hoover's. 

Conversely, in the conventions w^here the 
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nom'muling situation is so splintered that candidates have laced each other. In sud; 
three or four contenders seem almost cases the heat of the battle for the noinij]'. 


equally strong at the beginning, the prob¬ 
lem frequently is to find a cleavage line that 
will identify a majority, after which the 
itinjoiity tn.iy he able to raicli its own con¬ 
sensus on a preferred candidate. In the 
DcniocraUr coinention of i8g6 the silver 
issue served the purpose. An early vote on 
the conveiuioii (hairniaiiship made clear 
ihc division hetween the gold and siher 
ncmorrais, and also showed the strength 
of tlic silverile inajoriiy. Thereafter, the sil¬ 
ver group dominated the convention and 
I lie only ({uestion was whidi of their num¬ 
ber would be nominated. 

At the Rcpidilican convention of 1920 
diere was no jironounced ideological split 
of any kind and less bifactionalism than 
usual. The tinee strongest candidates, how'- 
ever—Leonard Wood, Frank Lowden, and 
Hiram Johnson-had all disqualified them¬ 
selves in one way or another during their 
))r(‘conventiou cam])aigns. Each of the three 
was almost (ompletely unacceptable to a 
majority of the delegates other than his 
r)wn supporteis. I'he convention majority 
presumably Avanted a regular Republican 
Avho was popular and broadly unobjection¬ 
able. It found him in Warren G. Harding. 

The most difficult conventions are those 
in which two strong candidates are each in 
a position to veto the nomination of the 
other. This kind of situation reached its 
most overt form in the Democratic party 
under the two thirds rule, where a candi¬ 
date or a fa( tion with 35 per cent of the 
vote could veto the nomination of a can¬ 
didate with more than 50 per cent. When 
cases of this type also involved commitments 
of high intensity in each camp, the contest 
was inevitably of long duration and uncer¬ 
tain outcome, whether the basis of commit¬ 
ment was personal, ideological, or sectional 
—or all three, as in the struggle over the 
nomination of Stephen A. Douglas in i860. 

In conventions operating under majority 
rule the mathematical possibilities for stale¬ 
mate are less apparent, yet stalemate has 
repeatedly seemed possible when two strong 


tion will often bring the candidates tn 
adopt extremist positions. Each candidate is 
likely to develop in his partisans a strout; 
distrust for his opponent, with the result 
that neither one can become the second 
choice of the supporters of the other. This 
seems to have occurred rather often, even in 
cases where the ideological differences be¬ 
tween the contending groups were unim¬ 
portant. 

This is why the choice in a bipolarized 
situation must be made in the end by the 
center groups who are uncommitted; yet, 
by that time, the center groups may distrust 
both candidates, or may conclude that, re¬ 
gardless of their merits, a choice of either 
wotdd endanger party j)rospects because of 
the divisive effect of their previous cam¬ 
paigns. This is the classic situation for the 
choice of a compromise candidate such as 
Rutherford B. Hayes (in 1876) or James A. 
Garfield (in i8fto). It was avoided at the 
Republican convention of 1952 mainly be¬ 
cause only one of the two leading candi¬ 
dates was a genuine factional leader. Eisen¬ 
hower had done relatively little to arouse 
factional hostilities, had made no personal 
attack on Taft, had demonstrated his popu¬ 
lar appeal, and could thus receive the votes 
of the uncommitted delegates. 

The Processes of Alliance 

Alliances in the conventions are made 
under circumstances that have many differ¬ 
ent variations. One set of variations is sug¬ 
gested by the motives that can be drawn 
upon for alliance and support. These might 
be classified as follows: 

1. Presence and absence of shared goals 

a. Issues 

b. Group affinities 

c. Party regularity 

2. Attractions and repulsions of candidate 
personality 

3. Bargaining considerations 

4. Sanctions 

a. Prospects for reward 

b. Dangers of reprisal 
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Jn every contested convention these fac¬ 
tors were presumably operative in the pre- 
convention camjxiigns, but without settling 
the choice. The same factors carry on into 
the convention and underlie the processes 
of alliance that are available for the devel¬ 
opment of a conclusive majority. Further 
events, new issues, and new information 
may also arise to move the process along in 
the convention, within the limits which had 
been built up by the time the convention 
opened. 

Issues may form a clear basis for alliances 
when the issues themselves are clear. There 
has been, for example, a persistent set of 
issues, changing only in their outward form, 
between the rich and the poor. In earlier 
years of pioneering and land settlement 
these economic issues chiefly took the form 
of debtor-creditor differences on monetary 
and other policies, differences that in turn 
became rather clearly sectional. After the 
turn of the century the so-called progressive- 
conservative axis came into operation in 
each party, with differences on such matters 
as the regulation of the trusts, railroad and 
public utility rate control, and conserva¬ 
tion. During the last generation principal 
issues of this kind have included tax poli¬ 
cies, public .services, and welfare legisla¬ 
tion. 

.Sometimes the economic issues have been 
only vaguely apparent. Moreover, they have 
seldom had the effect of arraying the candi¬ 
dates and the delegates along a single scale 
of differences except when some specific eco¬ 
nomic question was dominant, as in the 
.silver-gold straggle of 1896. Questions of 
race, religion, and civil rights have had a 
profoundly cro.s.scutting effect. So also have 
the increa.singly important questions of 
foreign policy, particularly in view of their 
complex relationships to the ethnic origins, 
present occupations, and geographic loca¬ 
tions of the population. In this complex 
network, contenders can always hope to 
find groups with positions near enough 
their own to open up the possibility of an 
alliance. 

Group affinities have probably been more 
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important to the creation of alliances than 
issues that were clearly recognized as such. 
The factors of geography, sectionalism, and 
a willingness to support friends and neigh¬ 
bors have often had some apparent inllu- 
ence; other things being equal, delegates 
evidently prefer to support a candidate 
from their own section or near by. Religious 
and ethnic groups have been important in 
the Democratic party, especially when non- 
Prolcslanl catididates have been in the run¬ 
ning. Conflict between party regulars and 
insurgents has been recurrent in both 
parties and at times has providetl a distinc¬ 
tive ba,sis for group alliances. 

A candidate himself may exert a positive 
gravitational jmll or a negative kind of re¬ 
pulsion. The j)ositivc force is at woik when 
a strong candidate progressively increases 
his following among the previously uncom¬ 
mitted delegates, without strongly repelling 
any. 'I'he opposite phenomenon occurs 
when the uncommittetl delegates find them¬ 
selves increasingly repelled by a candidate 
who may look relatively strong, but who is 
also arousing hostility in many quarters, 
often for divergent rea.sons. 

Factors of tlie kind just indicated de¬ 
termine the larger framework, within which 
candidates must usually settle their immedi¬ 
ate tactical questions in terms of their cur¬ 
rent levels of strength. Front-runners who 
arc running strongly usually seek means to 
demonstrate their strength by getting the 
votes of new adherents placed on the record. 
When one candidate is well ahead, other 
candidates almost invariably seek to de¬ 
velop coalition strategies that have at least 
the limited objective of stopping the front¬ 
runner. After the balloting actually starts, 
a front-runner w'ho begins to lose ground 
from one vote to another rarely recovers, 
whatever his original strength may have 
been. 

In situations w'herc three or more candi¬ 
dates are all fairly strong, the distribution 
of second-choice support becomes critical, 
for reasons that are mathematically inher¬ 
ent. In such a ca.se the strategies of the les.ser 
candidates may be devoted mainly to the 
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development of second-choice support for 
themselves. They can then wait hopefully, 
while the candidates who are strong on a 
first-choice basis, but who have also awak¬ 
ened hostility in other quarters, have their 
run in the early balloting. After it has been 
proved that none of the two or three leaders 
can win. second-choice preferences come 
into play and the eventual winner begins 
to become apparent. 

Throughout the negotiations that attend 
the processes of alliance, bargaining consid¬ 
erations of one sort or another are usually 
present. Bribery olber iorim of corrnpr 
bargaining have often been charged but 
seldom proved; usually they have involved 
relatively small blocs of votes that were not 
critical. "Deals” presumably take place 
more often in a form that occurs informally 
in politics at all levels in the search for com¬ 
binations that can be supported as a ticket— 
“You support my man for this, and I will 
back yours for that.” Exchanges of support 
may also involve special arrangements in 
connection with transfers of campaign funds 
and the assumption of campaign deficits; 
there is a shadowland in this area that 
needs to be opened up to public inspection. 
Whether or not the bargaining is overt or 
in terms of specific rewards, it proceeds on 
the assumption that it is impossible to ac¬ 
cept benefits without incurring obligations. 
Probably what is most often sought is a gen¬ 
eral but explicit understanding that, in the 
event of victory, obligations will be recog¬ 
nized in connection with access to the new 
administration, appointments, and other 
governmental decisions involving wide dis¬ 
cretion. 

All of this has long been known in the 
abstract and in terms of the lore of the con¬ 
ventions as they existed during the nine¬ 
teenth century and well into the twen¬ 
tieth. But some aspects of the situation have 
undoubtedly changed, for reasons noted in 
the discussion of nominating campaigns in 
Chapter ig. Popular mandates have become 
more definite in recent years and informa¬ 
tion concerning mandates has become much 
more widely available. This clearly affects 
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both the extent to which the choice of n,,,,!. 
inee is left to the conventions and the kinds 
of alliance that can be made. Opjjosition to 
a front-runner, unless based on death 
legitimate grounds, has become more 
dangerous as a convention tactic. The mech¬ 
anisms of reward and penalty arc mudi 
more clearly operative. When a delegate 
can identify the candidate most favored 
by his own party’s electorate, he can re¬ 
appraise what attitude his constituency is 
likely to take if he decides not to go along. 
When he can identify a prospective general- 
efcclion Nsinnet on 'Vjbat seems to be sovmd 
information, he can form a correspondingly 
clear idea of the prospective rewards of vic¬ 
tory and the penalties of defeat. 

This does not mean that the classic situ¬ 
ations will not recur. They may, however, 
occur less frequently and in some categories 
not at all. But if it should happen that two 
front-runners are closely matched or if the 
situation somehow spreads out into a con¬ 
test between three or four candidates of 
nearly equal strength, the outcome will cer¬ 
tainly remain in doubt until it has occurred, 
and the processes of alliance within the con¬ 
vention will be important. 

The Limits of Convention Action 

Since this chapter has been so largely con¬ 
cerned with matters of strategy and maneu¬ 
ver, it is well to recall that the opportunities 
open, in practice, to any party convention 
are limited by the situation within which it 
meets. Sometimes there is no apparent op¬ 
portunity to change what has already be¬ 
come preordained. In other instances, major 
decisions remain to be made by the conven¬ 
tion itself. 

Even in these latter cases, however, the 
convention is free to act only in a relative 
5cn.se. Issues have already been drawn. Can¬ 
didates and their supporters have waged 
their campaigns openly or covertly. The 
stage has been set for certain possible coali¬ 
tions, and other coalitions have been made 
improbable if not impossible. The emo- 


national 
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tional pitch has been established. The 
pieces for the game are all there—what re¬ 
mains is to see how skillfully the players 
will use them. I’or each convention the 
number and relative values of the pieces 
(lilfcr, but, as in the end game in chess, the 
available strategics are restricted by the 
pieces, their value, and their position when 
the players take their seats. 

Many of those who participate in the con¬ 
ventions see them mainly as recurring bouts 
in the internal struggles of the parties, 
i’hey tend to use the conventions as oppor¬ 
tunities for factional display; in doing so, 
they give more prominence to a secondary 
activity than it deserves and place added 
limits on major activities. But the tend¬ 
encies revealed in the tables on roll call 
votes early in this chapter suggest that tlie 
decision processes once most useful for fac¬ 
tional display are beginning to atrophy, 
and that the conventions may find further 
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ways to restrict them. In any event, a party 
convention can engage in only a very lim¬ 
ited number of activities; predominantly, 
it is a strategic crossroad in the more com¬ 
prehensive nominating and paity [)roc- 
esscs. 

To the extent that the conventions do 
have power, their capabilities for damaging 
their resj)eciive parties may be greater titan 
for repairing and rebuilding them. Any 
convention has the power to degrade the 
image of its party even in victory, or to 
lessen its popular appeal and make victory 
impossible lor the lime Itcing. On the other 
hand, when the party has already been 
severely damaged by the preconvention 
campaigns, the convention has only limited 
capacity to heal the breach. But hope 
springs eternal, and the conventions, like 
other aggregations of humanity, can always 
hope to transcend their own usual limita¬ 
tions. Sometimes they even seem to succeed. 
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Convention Action and Election Results 


EACH OF THE ACTIVE partici- 
pants in making a presidential nomination 
presumably liolds some view of the future 
—a view tJiat he attempts to have taken into 
account in choosing the nominee. Inevitably 
the choice between candidates is also a 
choice between strategies for the pursuit of 
various goals, goals that in turn depend on 
alternative views of the future. Such goals 
include winning the election if possible; 
winning in a way that will commit the 
jjarty in one direction rather than another; 
liolding together the coalition that the party 
represents if it looks like a winning coali¬ 
tion, and sometimes even if it does not; en¬ 
larging the party's total following in the 
electorate, especially when this is essential 
to win. 

The calculations underlying these vari¬ 
ous strategies involve the size of the party's 
aj)parent hold on the electorate and the 
composition of its holding; the other party's 
hold on the electorate and the composition 
of its holding; and the size and composition 
of the uncommitted portion of the elec¬ 
torate. Working politicians usually begin 
their more important l.djors by confronting 
the voting statistics of the last previous elec¬ 
tion: and in doing so they are concerned 
not only with the national totals but also 
with the distribution of the vote by states 
and in terms of the broadly defined interest 
groups that can take a hand in the outcome. 
A serious discussion of alternative candi¬ 
dates involves many factors, but the candi¬ 
dates' prospective effect upon the party vote 
as last recorded is one factor not likely to be 
overlooked. 


The prospective relationships between 
what the convention does and what will 
happen in the election arc thus clearly cen¬ 
tral to the problem of decision, but the 
basis for anticipating those relationships is 
frequently cloudy indeed. Expectations in¬ 
evitably must be formed on the basis of 
experience; but the experience that is rele¬ 
vant is so infinitely complex that few can 
undertake to understand more than some 
small portion of it. Insofar as research can 
assist, it must seek out those portions of the 
historical experience that seem most helpful 
as background, and especially those that 
lend themselves somehow to analysis look¬ 
ing toward the clarification of expectations. 

Obviously this has been a problem under¬ 
lying the selection of materials and their 
presentation throughout the present book. 
This chapter, however, seeks to go some¬ 
what farther in the clarification of the re¬ 
lationships between convention action and 
election results. In doing so, it deals first 
with the long-term growth in the party 
vote of each party as expressed in the na¬ 
tional election returns. Here there are some 
clues to the effects of one type of candidate 
rather than another on the voting totals, 
but the long-term record as a whole seems 
more useful as orienting background than 
as the basis for any highly conclusive type 
of analysis. 

The chapter tlien turns to the relation¬ 
ships between convention action and voter 
turnout in the individual states. Here there 
does seem to be an opportunity for theory 
construction and relatively elaborate forms 
of statistical analysis. The approach that is 
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presented is new in the study of votinj:; be- 
iiavior. It is the result of repeated efforts 
and mucJi labor, but will require examina¬ 
tion by many other scholars before it will 
be possible to know how close the present 
results may come to being definitive within 
the scope of what they attempt.’ 

J he thirti tnajor sectioit of the chapter 
turns to a still different subject, the extetit 
to which the occurrence of otie nominating 
pattern rather than anothi r is related to 
victory in the election that follows. The 
patterns used in this analysis arc those 
identified in Chapter 6—leadership con¬ 
firmation, inheritance, inner group selec¬ 
tion, compromise in stalemate, and fac¬ 
tional victory—in each case treating the 
in-party experience separately from that of 
the out-party. 

The three subjects just noted do not ex¬ 
haust the possibilities for studying the re¬ 
lationships between convention action and 
election results. They do, however, all have 
a bearing on victory in the election im¬ 
mediately in prospect when each conven¬ 
tion is held; they also are all closely related 
to the problems and mechanisms t)f long¬ 
term change in the composition and align¬ 
ment of the parties. The chapter concludes 
with some further observations on these 
problems. 

Fluctuations in Growth 
in the Party Vote 

During the period from 1832 to 1892 the 
popular vote in presidential elections in¬ 
creased by an average of 16.5 per cent from 
one presidential election to another. From 

^ First attempts at analysis in this field were dis¬ 
cussed with members of the Interuniversity Summer 
Research Seminar on Presidential Nominating Poli¬ 
tics, held at the Brookings Institution in the summer 
of 1955. A revised approach was discussed with a 
number of scholars in the spring of 1959, including 
V. O. Key, Jr., of Harvard University, Richard M. 
Scammon of the Governmental Affairs Institute, and 
Yvette Gurley, F. P. Kilpatrick, Walter S. Salant, 
and Beatrice Vaccara of Brookings Institution. The 
various comments received were helpful in maturing 
the analysis, but none of those mentioned should be 
held responsible for what is included here. 


1896 to igjG the average was 11.3 per cent.^ 
But the growth in tlic popular vote has not 
occurred evenly from one year to another, 
either in total tir in the vote of each party. 
Rather, as shown in liable 18.1, it has 
come in spin is, soineiiines as the result of 
factors extraneous to tin* party system, hut 
also frequently in circ umstanci s in whi( li 
the nominees chosen hy the ((inventions 
may have been critic a I to the result that 00 
curred. 

On three occasions since 1832 the popu¬ 
lar vote has increased by more than .jo ])er 
cent frcmi one presidential election to the 
next, rhe largest of these increases, 60 per 
cent, occurroci in 18.10; it was the product 
of intcnsiricd jxijudar campaigning after a 
period of rapid extension of tlte franchise. 
The next largest, 41 per cent, occurred in 
1920, tile year of the introduf lion of 
women's suffrage in all of the stales where 
it had not previously been provided. The 
other large increase, 43 per cent, occurred 
in 1868 and was attributable primarily to 
the cessation of the Civil War. 

On three other occasions since 1832 the 
popular vote actually declined from its 
level of four years earlier. Two of these 
were war years—1864 and 1944. The one 
peace-time year was 1904, when many 
voters, faced with the choice between 
Alton B. Parker and Theodore Roosevelt, 
simply stayed home. 

Party bolting and third-party movements 
have had a mixed effect on turnout and the 
major-party vote. In 1856 and i860 they 
were associated with a considerable upsurge 
in the total popular vote. In 1912 they 
clearly had a depressing effect, with many 
voters staying home when they found 
themselves cross-pressured between tradi- 

*For the entire period 18321956 the average was 
13.5 per cent. In each case the rates given are based 
on geometric averages of the ratios shown in Table 
18.1. The geometric average is a type of average 
that is especially appropriate for use in computing 
an average of ratios; it gives emphasis to relative 
rather than absolute differences in the items enter¬ 
ing into the average. For a discussion of the geo¬ 
metric mean, see, for example, Robert E. Chaddock, 
Principles and Methods of Statistics (1925), pp. 125- 
27. 



Table i8.i. Long-Term Growth in the Popular and Party 
Vote for President, 1832-1956“ 


Year 

Ratio of Popular Vote to That Cast 
in I-ast Previous Election** 

Percentage 

of Popular Vote Polled 

4 Vital 

Democratic Republican® 

Democratic 

Republican® 

Other Parties'* 

i8}2 

1 .05 

1.06* 

1.04 

54 - 8 % 

25- 5 % 

• 9 - 7 % 

.836 

I .24 

1.11* 

1.40 

5<^-9 

49 -* 

— 

1B4.0 

I .60 

I .47 

1.72* 

46.8 

52.9 

«*3 

1844 

1.12 

1.19* 

1.02 

49.6 

48.1 

2.3 

1848 

I .07 

f j. 91 

1.04* 

42.5 

47-3 

10.2 

1852 

1. 10 

1.31* 

1.02 

50-7 

43-9 

5-4 

1856 

1.28 

I .14* 

0.97“ 

45-2 

33-3 

21.5 

i860 

1.16 

0.75 

1 - 39 * 

29-5 

39-8 

30-7 

1864 

0.86 

1*33 

1.18* 

45-0 

55 

— 

1868 

1-43 

1.50 

1 - 37 * 

47-3 

52 -7 

— 

1872 

1*^3 

1.05 

I . 19* 

44.0 

55-7 

»-3 

1876 

1.30 

' - 5 ^ 

I . 12 * 

51.0 

48.0 

1.0 

1880 

1.10 

I ,03 

I . 10 * 

47-9 

483 

3 « 

1884 

1.09 

1.11* 

1 .09 

48.9 

48.3 

2.8 

1888 

1*3 

1-13 

I . 12 * 

48.7 

47-9 

3-4 

1892 

1.06 

1.00* 

f>f»5 

46. I 

43-0 

1 (j. 9 

1896 

I -*5 

J 15 

1 - 37 * 

45-9 

51.1 

3.0 

1900 

1.00 

1.00 

T .02* 

45-5 

5>-7 

2.8 

1904 

0-97 

0.80 

I .06* 

37-^ 

58-4 

6.0 

I 9(j8 

1.10 

1.26 

I .01 * 

43 • I 

51.6 

5-3 

1912 

1.01 

0.98* 

«-45 

41.9 

23-2 

34-9 

1916 

1.23 

1 - 45 * 

2.45 

- 19-3 

46. I 

^.6 

1920 

1.44 

1.00 

1.89* 

34 * 

60.3 

5-(^ 


1.09 

0.92 

0.97* 

28.8 

54 

17.2 

1928 

1.27 

1-79 

1.36* 

40.8 

58.1 

I. I 

*n :52 

I .08 

1.52* 

0.74 

57-4 

39-7 

2-9 


Ilf) 

1.20* 

1.06 

60.2 

38 -.5 

3-3 

1940 

1.09 

0.98* 

*•34 

53-9 

44-7 

1.4 

MM >4 

0.96 

0.92* 

0-99 

31-7 

45-9 

2.4 

1948 

1.02 

0.97* 

1.00 

49.4 

45 0 

5.6 

>952 

I .26 

^ -13 

*• 5 ) 4 ^ 

44.4 

550 

0.6 

1956 

1.01 

0.94 

1.05* 

4 * -5 

57-4 

1.1 


•Sources: Flection returns for 1852 from Charles O. Paullin, Atlas of the Historical Geography of the 
United States O952); i83r)-i892, inclusive, from W. Dean Burnham, Presidential Ballots, 18)6-18^2 (1955)1 
1896-1932. inclusive, from Edgar E. Robinson, The Presidential Vote, i8^6'jp^2 (1934); 1936-1956, inclu¬ 
sive, from Bureau of the Census, Statistical Abstracts, ip)6-ip$6, 

** Winner indicated by asterisk (•). 

^ Includes predecessor parties. 

^ In years for which no percentage is shown, polled less than .1 of i per cent. 

• Whig vote in 1852 used as the base in calculating ratio. 
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tional loyalties and a new popular move¬ 
ment. In 1924 there was a noteworthy in¬ 
crease in total vote and a decline in the 
vote of each major party. 

Repeat engagements by the same pairs 
of opponents seem to retard growth in the 
vote. In 1892, which was also an important 
third-party year, Cleveland and Harrison 
were running against each other for the 
second time, and the total vote increased 
only 6 per cent. The second engagement 
between Bryan and McKinley in 1900 and 
that between Stevenson and Eisenhower in 
1956 each led to virtually no increase in the 
total vote. Aside from these instances, when 
the same candidate has run more than once 
he has run against a different opponent. 

The recortls of the Presidents who ran 
more than once were widely variable; from 
Van Buren on, the ratios of the party vote 
of their own party in the election of the year 
of their first nomination and in successive 
elections were as follows:’ 

Martin Van Buren (1836): i.ii*-i.47 
Abraham Lincoln (i860): i.39*-i.i8* 

Ulysses S. Grant (1868): i.gy^-i.ig* 

Grover Cleveland (1884): 13-1.00* 

Benjamin Harrison (1888): i.i2*-o.95 
William McKinley (1896): i.37*-i.o2* 

William Howard Taft (1908): i.01 *-0.45 
Woodrow Wilson (1912): 0.98*-!.45* 

Herbert Hoover (>928): i.36*-o.74 

F. D. Roosevelt (1932): i.52*-i.20*-o.98*-o.92* 

Dwight D. Eisenhower (1952): i.54*-i.o5* 

Success and failure in the presidential 
office is reflected rather directly in the.se 
statistics. The Presidents who won a second 
term usually increased the party vote sub¬ 
stantially in their second election, but at a 
lesser rate than in their first. Wilson’s record 
was outstanding for his large increase in 
the party vote in his second race, after 
achieving no increase in his first.^ Van 

•As in Table 18.1, an asterisk indicates victory in 
the election. Year of first nomination in parenthesis. 

*Thc total vote increased sharply in 1916, with 
only two major-party candidates and with women’s 
suffrage newly effective in several states. The choice 
between the candidates was relatively clear and 
many voters were acutely concerned about the inter¬ 
national situation. 
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Buren, who did t;ven better than Wilson in 
his second rare, was defeated nonetheless in 
the popular upsui gc of 1840. Cle\ eland did 
relatively well in his second rate but was 
defeated; did less well in his lliird and won. 
Spectacular fall-olfs in the party vote were 
associated with the failures of d aft and 
Hoovci to win a second leriii. 

Renominated titular leadeis have tended 
to repeat their previous vote but not to in¬ 
crease it. Cleveland’s ratio in 1892, running 
as a titular leader, was 1.00. Bryan, in his 
first race in iStjfi, pulled up the previous 
Democratic vote wdth a ratio of i.ir„ held 
steady with a ratio of i.oo in 1900, and al¬ 
most precisely recovered the losses of the 
Parker campaign rvith a ratio of 1.26 in 
1908. Dewey’s ratio of 0.99 in the war year 
1944 failed to better the previous Willkie 
vote; in 1948 Dewey failed to better his own 
previous vote, with a ratio of 1.00. In 1952, 
Stevenson pulled up the previous Demo¬ 
cratic vote, with a ratio of 1.13, but faiicd 
to hold the same level in 1956, with a ratio 
of 0.94. 

Usually the winning party incrc:ised its 
vote at a higher rate than the losing partv, 
as might be expected; the average differencj' 
in vote gain between winning and losing 
parties, 1832-1950, was 10 per cent.’' But 
the losing party increased its vote :it a 
higher rate (or fell back less) than the 
winning party in eleven of the thirty-two 
elections. In most of these cases the losing 
party, even though it lost, w-as achieving a 
recovery from disaster in cither the most 
recent election or the one preceding. The 
most notew'orthy cases of this kind indude 
the Rejiublican ratio in ipifi of 2.45 and 
the Democratic ratios in 1864 of 1.33: 18G8, 
1.50; 1876, 1.51; 1908, 1.26; 1928, 1.79. 

The cases just noted help to explain why 
the candidates who achieved the largest 
gains in party vote were not always the 

* For the period 1832-1892. ihe avnage difTfrenrc 
was 6.8 per cent; for i89r)-i9r/), 12.6 per cent. If we 
arc now moving into an era of closer party balance, 
as suggested in Chapter 3, the difference may revert 
to something like that prevailing before 1896. 
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winners. Among the six Democratic candi- Republicans doubtless voted for Parker and 
dates who increased the party vote by more even larger numbers of Democrats probahiy 
than 40 per cent, four lost—Van Buren voted for Roosevelt, with many inen)bc‘>-s 
{1840), Seymour (1868), Tildcn (1876). and of both parties staying home. 

Smith (ig28); Wilson (igi6) and Roosevelt The election ol ig^s was the outstanding 
(igss) won. On the Republican side, case in modern times in which large blocs 
liughes (if) 16) lost: William Henry Har- of voters transferred directly from one po- 
risoii, the \\ liig camlidute ot 1840, Harding litical party to the other. There was a dc- 
(igito), and Eisenhower won. The dine of s6 per cent in the Republican vote 

candidates who had the misfortune to incur and an increase of 52 per cent in the Demo- 
the greatest losses of party vote, with a fall- cratic, with little increase in third-party 
off of 20 per cent or more, were all defeated, voting.^ In 1940 there was apparently a 
They included two Democrats, Douglas small net movement back to the Republican 
(i860) and Parker (1904), and tw^o Repub- party, as there may also have been in 1944. 
licans, Taft (1912) and Hoover (1932). The wartime decline of 1 per cent in the 
Douglas and Taft w^ere victims of party Republican vote in 1944 might otherwise 
splits. Parker was probably the most con- have been greater; the Democratic vote 
spicuous example of a candidate who was declined 8 per cent. In 1956, there may have 
nominated by the wrong political party, been a net transfer of Democratic votes 
while Hoover was a victim of the Dc- from Stevenson to Eisenhower of 5 per cent 


pression. 

Many factors influence the growth of the 
party vote of each party, but one of the 
clearest aspects of the total experience is 
the rarity of the occasions on which either 
party has been able to grow by taking votes, 
net, directly from the other. Presumably 
there are always a few floating voters who 
move from one party to the other, but large 
net transfers seem unlikely to occur very 
often except when there is an actual decline 
in the vote of one party. Table 18,1 shows 
only six cases in which actual declines in 
the party vote of one party were associated 
with increases of 1 per cent or more in the 
vote of the other: 1848, i860, 1904, 1932, 
1910, and 1956.® 

The decline in the Democratic vote of 
1848 was largely due to third-party move¬ 
ments, while that of i860 w^as the result of 
the party split. In the election of 1904 some 

* While the table seems to indicate that 1856 was 
such a case, it was actually the first presidential 
election of the new Republican party, which nearly 
came up to the 1852 vote of the Whig party. The re¬ 
construction of the parties, however, doubtless in¬ 
volved much churning around of voter alignments in 
1856 as well as i860. There was probably some loss 
of' Democratic voters to the Republican party in 
1856, offset by even larger temporary accessions of 
southern Whigs. 


or more. The same effect on the figures 
could have been produced by equivalent 
numbers of Democrats staying home, cou¬ 
pled with a slight increase in turnout for 
Eisenhower by non-Democrats.® 

’^Something similar probably occurred in 1920, 
even though it is not revealed in the figures of Table 
18.1. The failure of the Democratic vote to grow 
with the advent of women's suffrage in 1920, with 
the Republican vote nearly doubling, was equivalent 
to a substantial transfer of Democratic votes to the 
Republican party. 

•The year 1952 was not included in the above 
discussion because Table iS.i gives no reason to 
suspect any substantial net transfer of Democratic 
votes to the Republican column; Stevenson's vote 
was 13 per cent larger than Truman's. Survey data 
are available, however, that purport to show that 
24 per cent of the Eisenhower vote of 1952 came 
from Truman voters of 1948, while only 74 per cent 
of the Stevenson vote came from Truman voters, the 
balance being made up of 3 per cent who voted for 
Dewey in 1948, 16 per cent who did not vote, 5 per 
cent who were too young to vote, and 2 per cent 
who voted third party or whose vote was not as¬ 
certained. But the same survey data make it clear 
that memories of 1948 voting had "slightly inflated” 
the Truman vote; and it seems more than possible 
that most of this inflation occurred among the Eisen¬ 
hower voters who said that they had voted for 
Truman. If the percentages noted above were ap¬ 
plied to the 1952 figures to compute the Truman 
vote of 1948, he would be credited with some 4 
million votes more than he actually received, with¬ 
out allowing for four years of mortality in the vot¬ 
ing population. Hence the case for a large net trans¬ 
fer of Democratic votes to Republican in 1952 does 
not seem to have been proved, although perhaps a 
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Since the average growth in popular vote 
from one election to another was around 
n per cent for the period 1896-1956, as 
noted earlier, either party can grow by a 
corresponding amount without being de¬ 
pendent on taking votes from the other 
party, assuming no change in turnout rates. 
But the whole look of the figures suggests 
that when substantial upswings occur in 
the total popular vote, they generally reflect 
an induction of new voters into the system 
and a change in turnout rates that is much 
more favorable to one party than the other. 
This can occur, moreover, without in¬ 
volving any reduction in the vote of the 
other party. When the prospective winning 
party seems likely to achieve a great in¬ 
crease in turnout, even the losing party may 
achieve some increase as it struggles to 
compete—as the Democrats demonstrated 
with their 13 per rent increase in 1952. 

Convention Action and State 
Voter Turnout 

The action of a party convention in 
choosing one candidate rather than another 
could be expected to have the ellect of 
improving the party’s position relatively in 
some states and impairing it in others. 
Where there are genuine differences in 
sentiment among the states and where tliese 
differences are reflected in the convention 
voting, it could be expected that corre¬ 
sponding differences would occur in the 
response of the party voters in the following 
election. If no other factors intervened and 
a perfect correlation existed in the di¬ 
rections of movement, the party vote would 
swing up most strongly in the states whose 
delegations won their choice at the con¬ 
vention, while it would stving up less 
strongly or not at all in the states whose 
delegations were defeated at the convention. 

In the previous section, it was noted that 


transfer occurred of around one third or one half 
of that indicated by the survey data. For the dau. 
see Angus Campbell, Gerald Curin, and Warren E. 
Miller, The Voter Decides (1954), pp. 6, 16-17. 


the growth of the national vote throughout 
the years has been highly irregular, some¬ 
times taking great jumps, at other times 
actually falling fiom a previous peak. This 
irregularity is even more noticeable when 
the records of individual states are ex¬ 
amined: for the period 1896-1956 the total 
jiopular vote dropped from one presitlemial 
election to the next in an average of ncaily 
one slate in four on each occasion. And 
irregularity is also conspicuous for the party 
vote of each party in the individual stales; 
the Democratic vote registered declines in 
42 })er cent of the cases, the Republican 
in 36.® 

A question for exploration is the extent 
to which this fluctuation is related to the 
choice of candidate and the voting records 
of the state delegations at the national con¬ 
ventions. Perfect correlation obviously 
should not be anticipated, since many other 
factors intervene. I’liese factors do not easily 
lend themselves to measurement, anil they 
are too numerous and their interrelations 
too complex for precise forms of analy¬ 
sis. A close study of the data suggests, 
nonetheless, that some of the factors ojierate 
with enough frequency and are sufficiently 
important to merit listing them as elements 
in a tentative outline of rclationshijis be¬ 
tween voting at the conventions and the sub¬ 
sequent swings in party vote in the respec¬ 
tive states. 

Factors Affecting 
Vote-Swing Relationships 

The factors affecting vote-swing relation¬ 
ships operate in different W'ays and with dif- 

• These averages arc ba.seil on a vidcly fliirlualing 
experience. From i8y6 to 11)56 Uicre were three 
years in which the popular vote increased in every 
statc-1916, 1928, and 1952: as for derlincs. in 1944 
the popular vote declined in nearly three qiiartcK 
of the states, and in 1912 in almost exactly half. 
The Democratic vote iticrea.sed in every state in two 
elections, 1916 and 1932: the Republican in 1916, 
1020, and 1952. On declines, there were favc years 
in which the Democratic vote declined in 60 per cent 
or more of the states—1900, 1904, 1924, i 944 ' ^nd 
1048: three years in which the Republican vote de¬ 
clined in 60 per cent or more—1912, 1924, and i 93 *' 
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lerent weights under different conditions, 

but they generally can be classified under 
one o/ three types: those tending toward 
positive relationships; those that obscure or 
llaitcn the relationship by the randomness 
of their cllccls; and those that actually tend 
to revetsc the relationship. The factors 
leading toward positive relationship may do 
so in two ways: action of delegates at the 
convention in support of a winning candi¬ 
date may be followed by high vf)tcr support 
at the polls; or action of the delegates in 
unsuccessful opposition to a candidate may 
be followed by low voter turnout for the 
convention choice. 

Random factois, as the term implies, are 
unpredictable in the way they affect the re¬ 
lationship. However, when thc.se factors can 
be identified in a situation, they may serve 
as a basis for prediction that the action of 
the delegates in the convention may not be 
relied upon as an index of what the voter 
reaction will be—a highly useful bit of in¬ 
telligence for the practicing politician. Neg¬ 
ative factors are those which tend to encour¬ 
age high voter res[)onse to convention 
choices rejected by delegates representing 
the constituencies (or low voter respon.se to 
the choices supported by these delegates). 


A high level of public awareness on major 

national issue. 

A high level of geographic orientation on an 
issue. 

A widely known candidate, whose reputation 
is based upon bis political activity and whose 
stand on public issues is clear. 

A sharply fought preconvention campaign, 
in the course of which loyalties have been in¬ 
tensified and enmities sharpened. 

Clear identification of a candidate with politi¬ 
cal, social, or economic groups that can become 
apparent in tlie geography of voter alignment. 

Factors leading to random efeects. 
Just as clarity of the situation encourages 
positive relationship, ambiguity tends to 
reduce it. When there is no major issue 
dividing the nation, either generally or 
scctionally, or when a candidate is .selected 
who has little identification with the issues 
that are currently most divisive, delegates 
have no way of knowing how their constitu¬ 
ents will respond and, in general, have 
some reason to expect a response of apathy. 
When a candidate is selected who is not 
well known to the general public, public 
i>pinit>n concerning him must be formed by 
bis actions after nomination. When a candi¬ 
date is selected from outside the political 
world, he is usually chosen on the basis of 
vote-getting qualities that he is presumed 


FaCIORS I.EADlNt; TO POSITIVE RELATION¬ 
SHIP. The principal hypothesis can be stated 
as follows; a positive relationship between 
convention voting and vote swing in the 
states is most likely to occur when there is 
clarity of issues and personalities as per¬ 
ceived by the delegates and the voters. When 
issues are sharply drawm and candidates are 
well known both as individuals and in terms 
of their identification with important issues, 
the mandates to convention delegates be¬ 
come more definite and the actions of the 


to have—but those qualities have had little 
previous testing at the polls and can only be 
estimated. Even if the estimate proves cor¬ 
rect so far as the party’s national vote is 
concerned, an advance estimate of the 
dilferential effects from state to state could 
have little basis. The following kinds of 
situations can thus be defined as among 
tho.se likely to produce random effects and 
an absence of relationship, either positive 
or negative. 

Low level of conflict over issues and between 


delegates can be clearly appraised by their 
eonstituciits. The delegate who transgresses 
a genuine mandate from a majority of his 
constituents can expect an adverse reaction 
at the polls. The following kinds of situ¬ 
ations can be defined as among those likely 
to result in clear mandates, sharp decisions, 
and strong voter response. 


pro.spective candidates or compromise selection 
after deadlock of leading candidates. 

Lack of a clear political image of the nom¬ 
inee. 

Preconvention campaigns in which delegates 
are selected by organizational methods without 
mucli publicity or commitment. 

A band-wagon effect, when one candidate is 
so far out in front that his nomination seems 
inevitable, thus encouraging delegates to join 
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tlie coalition early and without regard to 
wlietlicr their constituents are favorable. 

A heavy cross-over vote in which the voters 
of one party vote for the candidate of the other 
primarily as a protest against the tandidate 
.selected by their own party. 

FAtntmS LEADING TO NEGATIVE REI.ATION- 

siiii*. The factors that lead to negative rcla- 
lioiiship, as di.stingnishcd from merely ran¬ 
dom effects, seem to occur only infrecjucntly, 
hut at least three kinds of situation can be 
distinguished in which there is a basis for 
anticipating a negative—or reversed—rela- 
tion.ship between convention voting and the 
swings in party vote. 

The first of these occurs when there is a 
profound change in the political situation 
between convention and election—one, 
moreover, with which the candidate be¬ 
comes identified in a w'ay that tends to re¬ 
verse his field of support in the electorate. 
The latter qualification is important; in its 
absence, change between convention and 
election would have merely random effects. 

The second occurs when the candidate’s 
position on issues, as revealed during the 
campaign, proves to be quite different from 
what was assumed when he was nominated. 
Here again, the effect must extend to the 
point of an actual reversal—a discovery that 
the candidate is definitely in opposition to 
major goals of the nominating coalition— 
if a negative relationship is to result rather 
than something merely random. 

The third occurs when party leaders 
from areas where the party is relatively 
strong deliberately unite to select a candi¬ 
date best suited, in their judgment, to 
appeal most w'hcre the party is weak— 
whether to repair a bolt of the previous 
year or in an attempt to bring out large 
segments of the prc\ iously nonvoting pub¬ 
lic. The assumption generally is that the 
candidate will do well enough in the party 
leaders' own areas to make victory possible 
if he is sufficiently attractive in other areas. 
In extreme cases this may be a strategy of 
desperation in a party situation of great 
weakness. But when it is successful in lift¬ 
ing the party’s national vote substantially 
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it can be viewed as a rcsjjonse to a national 
mandate in which many delegates are di.s- 
regarding the immediate views of their own 
constituents. 


This outline of tentative hypotheses on 
tltc probable existence of positive, random, 
and negative relationshij)s between tonven- 
tion voting and later vote swing can be 
tested against the actual experience, but 
valid testing requires the construction of an 
array of tables that resist easy consideration, 
in each convention-election situation, the 
several factors appear in different c.oinhina- 
tions and with different levels of imjjortance 
for irulividual factors in relation to each 
other. Furthermore, the complex of factors 
involved for one state or area delegation- 
voter relationship may differ widely from 
others in the same election year. .According¬ 
ly, it is no easy task to estimate even ap¬ 
proximately the full effect of any one factor 
or group of factors in a specific election sit¬ 
uation. However, even a cursory examina¬ 
tion of the statistical record of elections in 
the past reveals a wide range from high posi¬ 
tive to equally high negative reaction of the 
voters to the actions of their delegates in the 
conventions. The following .sections attempt 
to provide measures of the direction and 
degree of the total relationshij)—the result¬ 
ant of the ])ressure of the many factors in¬ 
volved in each convention-electoral situa¬ 
tion. Against the information thus pro¬ 
vided, historical knowdedge of ilie per¬ 
sonalities and forces involved in each con¬ 
vention year can then be examined in a 
search for clues to a better understanding 
of the total process. 

Many readers may find it preferable, es¬ 
pecially on a first reading, to merely scan or 
entirely omit the following section on the 
statistical record, going directly to the suc¬ 
cessive sections in which the experience of 
the parties is interpreted in the light of the 
statistical record. Those who find the inter¬ 
pretive material of enough interest to merit 
close study of how it was derived can then 
return to the paragraphs and tables that fol- 
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low here, and to the technical footnotes that 
provide further explanation. 

The Statistical Record 

'Tools of mcasiircnient are required if 
the hypotheses just outlined are to be tested. 
For voting at the conventions, the winntT- 
suj)port ratio developed in Chapter i6 is 
available. For vote swing in the stales, the 
simplest measure is the ratio between the 
party’s vote in one presidential election 
and the vote polled by the party in the 
last preceding presidential election. After 
experimenting at length with other and 
more complicated devices, the present au¬ 
thors concluded that this simple ratio is by 
far llie most useful tool in comparisons with 
convention voting.’" 

Ily using the wdnner-support and vote¬ 
swing ratios, it is possible to arrive at a four¬ 
way classification in which all states partici¬ 
pating in a national convention can be as¬ 
signed to groups identified as follows: 

HH, High for winner at convention, high 
upswing in party vote. 

HL, High for winner at convention, low up¬ 
swing in party vote. 

LH, Ix>w for winner at convention, high up¬ 
swing in party vote. 

LL, Low for winner at convention, low up 
swing in party vole. 

In this classification the HH and LL cate¬ 
gories both provide examples of positive 
relationship, since there is consistency in the 
two kinds of movement, while the HL and 
LH categories both provide examples of 
negative relationship, using the terms "posi- 

Comparisons of ihe state party vote for a given 
year witli a computed long term trend often pro¬ 
duced skewed results, for in a year when the election 
swings sharply in the direction of one party, most 
states swing abtivc their own trend lines. Use of 
percentages of the major-party vote introduces a 
different set of difficulties; on many occasions, the 
actual party vote in a state increases sharply, in¬ 
dicating some satisfaction with the party candidate, 
while the party’s percentage of total popular vote 
may even fall because of an even greater increase 
in the vote for the other party. State percentages of 
the total national party vote for a given year proved 
inadequate because of wide variations in voting 
habits in the several states and differences in state 
size. 


tive” and “negative” in the usual statistical 
sense. The classification is basic to the tables 
that follow, and a brief comment is there¬ 
fore necessary on how the states are classified 
as high or low in each case. 

The winner-support ratio has the effect 
of indicating automatically the states that 
were above or below average in their sup¬ 
port for the winner at the convention: 
states with ratios above i.oo can be classified 
as high, those below i.oo as low. This tend¬ 
ency was discussed in Chapter i6 and is illus¬ 
trated most clearly in Appendix A, Tables 
11 and 12. It will be recalled, moreover, that 
in convention voting few states are "aver¬ 
age” on any given occasion. Winner-support 
ratios are usually well above or well below 
1 .oo, thus dividing the states into clearly de¬ 
fined high and low groups. 

On vote .swing in the states, the problem 
of dividing between high and low is not so 
easy.” There is no clear division between 
one group that can be called high in vote 
swing and another that can be called low; 
slates tend to cluster in the middle of the 
range. The arithmetic average or the median 
can be used as the cut point, and the re¬ 
sulting groups of high and low can be used 
in making the four-way classification. But 
difficulties result when a cut point is used 
for vote swing that produces groups differ¬ 
ent in size from those produced in the con¬ 
vention division.’® An arbitrary cut point 
has therefore been used in classifying states 
as high or low in vote swing: for each year 

” High or low vote-swing classifications arc neces¬ 
sarily relative terms. In some years most if not all 
states drop from their previous parly vote, in which 
ca.se those stales that drop the least are classi¬ 
fied as “high” in vote swing. In other years most 
if not all states swing upward in parly vote, and 
slates in which the increase is the least are classi¬ 
fied as “low” in vole swing. 

“Assume, for example, a case with forty-eight 
slates in which the rank order of the states on the 
winner-support ratio is identical with their rank 
order on the vote-swing ratio, and in which the use 
of the averages produces thirty states classified as 
high in winner support and twenty in vote swing. 
On this basis there will be twenty states in the IIH 
category, ten in HL, and eighteen in LL. I'cn states 
have thus Ircen assigned to a nonrelated category, 
although the example begins by assuming perfect 
relationship in rank order. 



Tabi.k i8.2. Rf.i.ationsiiips Bk'I'wfen Voting for tuf Winnfr at (^ontesi fd Convtni ions 
AND Swings in the Par i y Vo i f in the Simsi QurN i Prfmdfn iiaf Ki i crnoNs, i8()G 
BY States in Terms of Thfir Numbers of Ei.fc:iorai. Coeeigf Votes'' 


Total Nuinix-r 


Y(‘ar 

Pr<‘sidential 

Candidate 

HH 

HL 

EH 

EJ. 

of I’.ltTloral 
( lolh'ge Voles 

1896 

Bryan 

DKMOORATIC 

114 

CONVENTIONS 

94 

AND VOTES 

94 

142 

444 

1904 

Parker 

228 

73 

73 

102 

478 

1906 

Bryan 

292 

78 

78 

28 

476 

1912 

Wilson 

125 

166 

>75 

59 

525 

1920 

Cox 

214 

1*3 

114 

9 >^ 

j 3 > 

1924 

Davis 

I 10 

128 

129 

164 

53 > 

1928 

Srr«ith 

299 

40 

3 « 

>54 

531 

1932 

F. D. Roosevelt 

192 

88 

85 

166 

53 > 

1940 

F. D. Roosevelt 

298 

112 

117 

4 

53 > 

1948 

Truman 

349 

55 

44 

83 

53 > 

1952 

Stevenson 

9 ^» 

171 

171 

93 

531 

1956 

Stevenson 

260 

102 

108 

61 

53 * 


Total 

2,577 

1,220 

1,226 

1,146 

6,169 

1896 

McKinley 

REPUBLICAN 

197 

CONVENTIONS 

106 

AND VOTES 

106 

35 

444 

1908 

Taft 

225 

94 

95 

62 

476 

1912 

Taft 

210 

73 

82 

160 

525 

1916 

Hughes 

137 

173 

169 

52 

53 > 

1920 

Harding 

102 

133 

>35 

161 

53 > 

1928 

Hoover 

256 

105 

i »3 

67 

53 > 

1940 

Willkie 

52 

»75 

>77 

127 

53 > 

1948 

Dewey 

161 

I 2 I 

127 

122 

53 * 

1952 

Eisenhower 

89 

>77 

178 

87 

53 * 


Total 

1,429 

1,157 

1,172 

873 

4.83' 


Totals, Both Parties 4,006 

2.377 

2,398 

2,019 

10,800 


•For explanation of the categories and the method of classification, see text. 
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THE POLITICS OF NATIONAL PARTY CONVENTIONS 


in which the party vote is studied, the states 
are plac:cd in rank order on the basis of the 
vole-swing ratio, and the same number is 
called high (measured in electoral college 
voles) that was found lo be high at the con¬ 
vention on the basis cjf the winner-support 
ratio. For example, in 1940 the Democratic 
vote swing varied by stales from 1.44 to 0.7O. 
Delegations from states with 410 electoral 
voles had voted for Roosevelt at the conven¬ 
tion (voted high); delegations fiom slates 
with 121 electoral votes had voted afrainst 
Roosevelt at the convention (voted low). 
When the states were arrayed from high to 
low in order of vole swing in the election, 
the cut point was determined by counting 
electoral voles down from tbe top to the 
point nearest 410 votes. Through Iowa, with 
a vote-swing ratio of 0.9^5, this total was 401. 
Indiana, also with a vole-swing ratio round¬ 
ing off to 0.93, was next in orclcrr with 14 
clc'cloral votes, running the total to 415. 
The latter sum, being closer to 410 than the 
total excluding Indiana, 401, was adopted 
as the cut-off point. Thus all stales with votc- 
.swiiig ratios of 0.93 or greater were classified 
as high, and stales with ratios of 0.92 or 
lower were classified as low in vote swing.'-'* 
Table 18.2 shows the results, counlitig 
the slates in terms of their numbers of 
electoral college voles, of applying this 
classification system lo the contested con¬ 
ventions of 1896-1956 and the electiems that 
followed. The table indicates some of the 
wide variation of pattern that has occuned 
in relationships between convention voting 
and v«)lc swing in the states: for example, 
the high positive relationship after the 
nomination of A 1 Smith in 1928, the ran¬ 
dom results of the Davis nomination in 
1921, the striking negative imjiact of the 

III counting down from the top of the vote-swing 
nink Older in terms of the luiiubt rs of i lecloral col¬ 
lege votes, the cut point fell withiji states in some 
cases, as in the example cited. Siuii minor variances 
were disregarded, and in such instances states were 
assigned lo the category in which they were pie- 
dominantly located. In tour cases, however, the cut 
point fell near the middle of a large state; in these 
cases the electoral vote of the state was prorated ac¬ 
cordingly between the categories. 


Willkie nomination in 1940. However, 
^J'ahlc 18.2 should be taken primarily as an 
illustration of the method and as an inter¬ 
mediate step to the tables that follow. It is 
weak as a direct indication of relationship 
because in a few instances, a part of the 
indicated relationship is spurious.'^ 

In Table 18.3 the states arc again given 
theij- electoral college weight, the years of 
eonlestcd conventions in each party Jiave 
becai listed in the order of the degtee of 
rclationshij) that is found between conven¬ 
tion voting and vote .swing in the states, 
and measures of (he degree of relation¬ 
ship are snppliccl—for the stales high at the 
convention taken as a group, for those that 
were low, and for the total group. Readers 
who arc interested only in the general con¬ 
clusion for each convention year can con¬ 
centrate their attention on the index of 
relationship provided in the last column of 
the table. This index is comparable lo a 
coefficient of correlation and provides a 
measure ranging between o and 1.00, plus 
or minus, thus indicating degrees of positive 
or negative relationship.'® 

^*The decision oti rut point between stales high 
and low in vote swing, made for the reasons that 
were indicated in footnote 12, has the effect of 
pcnnilting a perfect relationship to become apparent 
where it exists, but can also indicate relationship in 
sonic types of situation where it does not exist. As¬ 
sume, for example (treating the states as equal units 
lor simplicity), that thirty-six states vote high at 
the convention and twelve states vote low; and 
further that all of the twelve slates that are low at 
the convention arc high in vole swung. There will 
then be twxdve states classed as LH, w'hich will in 
turn mean that twelve states will be HL (since by 
definition at least twelve states must be low in vote 
swung and they must be found among the group 
high at the convention). The remaining twxnty-four 
stales will be classed as HH—indicating a consider¬ 
able amount of positive relationship in a situation 
where all of the relationship at the low end of the 
scale, at least, is negative. I'his kind of case can oc¬ 
cur only where there is imbalance in the size of the 
high and low groups and where also the relationship 
is strongly negative in the smaller of the two groups. 
It is illustrated in Table 18.2 mainly by the Roose¬ 
velt nomination in 19.40, in which the superficial ap¬ 
pearances indicate a positive relationship, on the 
high side, although this was not actually the case, as 
wull he indicated by Table 18.3, 

”For statisticians, the index can be identified as 
the phi ctiefiicient for w'hich further explana¬ 
tions can be found in standard statistical textbooks. 



CONVENTION ACTION AND ELECTION RESULTS 
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As Tabic 18.3 indicates, the A 1 Smith 
nomination o£ 1928 produced what were 
statistically the most highly significant posi¬ 
tive relationships between convention vot¬ 
ing and vote swing in the states in the en¬ 
tire body o£ experience reviewed here. 
There was a high order o£ positive relation¬ 
ship both £or the states voting high at the 
convention and £or those voting low; most 
o£ the states that voted £or Smith at the 
convention also had a high turnout of 
Democratic vote in election that fol¬ 
lowed, while in most of he states that voted 
against Smith at the contention, the party 
turnout was indeed low. In four other 
Democratic cases-Truman in 1948, Roose¬ 
velt in 1932, Parker in 1904, Bryan in 1896 
—highly significant positive relationships 
were found; a significant positive relation¬ 
ship was found for Cox in 1920. Relation¬ 
ships were random in three cases, while in 
another three, Roosevelt in 1940, Steven¬ 
son in 1952, and Wilson in 1912, highly 
significant negative relationships were 
found. The Republican experience shows a 
narrower range between extremes and a 
higher proportion of cases in which the 
relationship was negative. Highly signif¬ 
icant or significant positive relationship 
was found for Taft in 1912 and 1908, and 
for Hoover in 1928. 1 ’he relationship could 
be classed as random in three cases, and as 
highly significant negative in another three: 
Hughes in 1916, Eisenhower in 1952, and 
Willkie in 1940.^® 

For readers who desire to look further for mean¬ 
ing in the other columns of the table (especially for 
the differences in voting behavior between states 
high and low at the conventions), and for those 
technically interested, the following explanations 
are offered. Taking the first line of the tabic as an 
example, the states voting high for AI Smith at the 
convention (HH plus HL) held a total of 339 
electoral college votes, or 63.8 per cent of the total 
electoral college strength of 531. If there were no 
relation between convention winner support and 
election vote swing, it could be expected that the 
same proportion of the high convention voting 
group, 63.8 per cent of 339 electoral votes, or 216, 
would be held by states ranking high in election 
vote swing. But the actual electoral college strength 
of those both high for Smith at the convention and 
high in vote swing (HH) was 299. The ratio of actual 
to expected was 1.38, indicating a high positive re- 


So far the tliscu.s.si()ii of rclaliottship be¬ 
tween convention voting and vole swing in 
the election has V^eeri concerned with the 
direction of movement: whether high win¬ 
ner support tvas followed by high vote 
swing, and vice versa. But where there is 
significant relalionsliip in direction of move¬ 
ment, the relationships are largely de¬ 
pendent for their importance on ilie si/c of 
the vote stving in the respenive grouj)s of 
states. 7'he basis for studying this is pro¬ 
vided by Fables i8.,j and iS.r,. 

Table i8..j reports the aveiage vote-swing 
ratio in each of the four categories of states 


lationship for the? states higli at the convcniion in 
this case. I’lie term “cxpecicd” in the column heads 
of this table thus means what would he exjiected in 
the ab.scncc of relationship either positive or nega¬ 
tive; in other words, this is testing again.st the null 
hypothesis. 

The same process applied to the states voting low 
for Smith at the convention indicates more than 
twice the electoral vote in the low vote-swing gi()U|) 
that could be expected in the absence of relaiii>nshi]> 
-a ratio of 2.20, indicating high positive relalion- 
.ship on the low voting side. For highs and lows 
together as the total convention, the ratio is 1.58, 
and the phi coelhcient is .63. 

The detail of the table has lieen prescijtcd here 
mainly for wdiat it shows of differences in .subse¬ 
quent voting behavior between the states high and 
low at the conventions. The highest ratios of actual 
to expected (positive relationship) are all found ii» 
the case of groups voting low at the convention: the 
hard-core oppo.sitions to the nomination of J rurnan 
in 1048, Smith in 1928, a.id Parker in 1904- T 
low^esi ratios of actual to expected (negative 
tionship) arc also mostly found in the rase of the 
groups voting low at the conventions, meaning that 
an apparently strong opposition at the convention 
was followed by a favorable response to the candi¬ 
date in the states concerned. Instances of this phe¬ 
nomenon include the favorable vote for Roosevelt 
in the states that voted against him at the conven¬ 
tion in 1940, and the similar occurrences in ttie 
stales that had voted, at the conventions, against 
Wilson in 1912 and Hughes in 1916. On the other 
hand, the Wdlkic showing in 19.^0 was relatively low 
in the states that had voted for him at the conven¬ 
tion (while high in the slates that had voted against 
him), this being the leading example of a low ratio 
of actual to expected (negative relationship) in the 
case of states voting high at the convention. 

As a final point, it would be noted that the 
methodology of this tabic w^as utilized in part to 
avoid the problems of spurious relationship noted in 
footnote 14. There is every reason to think that the 
relationships that are found and that test for sta¬ 
tistical significance are indeed genuine, even though 
in many cases the degree of relationship that they 
indicate is relatively low. 



'X'ablk i8.2* Relationships Between Convention Winner Support and Vote Swing in Subsequent Election, 
Weighted by Electoral College Strength; by Year, in Order of Degree of Relationship^ 
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Takle 18.4. Relationships Between Convention Winner Support and Degree of 
VoiE Swing in Subsequent Election, wieh Percentage of Electoral (^ollfce 
IN EACH Category, Contested CoNVFNrioN Years, 1806-1956 


Total HH IIL LL 


Party 



Vote 

Vote 

i*er C’ent 

Vot(‘ 

IVr Cent 

Vote 

Per C YTit 

Vote 

Per C 


Swing 

Swing 

Kleetoial 

Swing 

ITectorai 

Swing 

Electoral 

Swing 

Electtiral 

Year 

Ralio** 

Ratio 

Ctjllege 

Ratio 

C College 

Ratio 

(loliege 

Ratio 

College 




democjratm: c.onvkntions and 

VOTES 




Casrs of Positive Relatiorisfiip 








1928 

1.79 

2.53 

56% 

1.09 

8% 

1.72 

7 /o 

1.03 

29% 

1948 


0.99 

GG 

0.84 

10 

f >-93 

8 

0.65 

16 

1982 

I . 52 * 

1 .80 

36 

*•34 

*7 

1.87 

iG 

1.29 

3 * 

1904 

0.80 

0.92 

48 

0.G8 

*5 

0.88 

*5 

0.G2 

22 

1 89!) 

1*5 

1.90 

26 

0.98 

21 

1.22 

21 

0.84 

32 

1920 

1.00 

1.23 

40 

0.G4 

2*.5 

1.40 

2*-5 

0.66 

17 

Cases 

of Random Relationship 








1956 

^•94 

j .01 

^9 

0.85 

*9 

0.9(i 

20 

<*•79 

12 

1908 

1 .26 

*•34 

G2 

0-97 

iG 

1.27 

iG 

0.92 

6 

1924 

0.92 

*•*5 

21 

0.74 

24 

*•*3 

24 

0.70 

3 * 

Cases 

of Negative Relationship 








1940 

0.98* 

1.01 

56 

0.88 

21 

1.02 

22 

0.82 

1 


‘•*8 

*•15 

18 

0.87 

32 

*•43 

32 

1.02 

18 

1912 

0.98* 

1.04 

24 

0.8}) 

32 

1.12 

33 

0.87 

11 




REEUBUCAN CONVENTIONS AND 

VOTES 




Cases oj Positive Relationship 








1912 

0-45 

0.51 

40% 

0-35 

» 4 % 

0.55 

*6% 

0-34 

30% 

1 9c»8 

1 .01 * 

i ,09 

47 

<*■93 

20 

I .02 

20 

0.90 

*3 

1928 

1.36* 

1.58 

48 

I. iG 

20 

* -43 

*9 

1.18 

*3 

Cases oJ Random Relationship 








1948 

1.00 

1.05 

30 

0-93 

23 

I .14 

24 

0-99 

23 

1920 

1.89* 

2.25 

*9 

*•97 

25 

2.41 

2G 

*•53 

3 <^ 

1896 

1 - 37 * 

1.48 

44 

1.17 

24 

*•37 

24 

1.08 

8 

Cases 

oJ Negative Relationship 








1916 

2.45 

3-44 

25 

*•77 

33 

3.06 

32 

1.68 

10 

1932 

* - 54 * 

2 .oG 

*7 

1.40 

33 

1.76 

34 

1.36 

16 

1940 

*•34 

*•45 

10 

*•25 

33 

*•55 

33 

1.20 

24 


•Winner in election indicated by asterisk (•). In these vote-swing ratios, as in Table 18.1, the ratio is 
that of the party vote in the election concerned to the party vote in the last previous election. A ratio 
of 1.00 thus reflects a vote identical with the one previously cast, while a ratio of 1.79, for example, 
reflects a vote in which there was a 79 per cent increase. 
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Tabi£ 18.5. Differences in Average Vote-Swing Ratios Bei wken Staies in’ 
CoNVEN’noN Categories and by Vote-Swing Categories^ 



States 

by Convention Categories 

States by Vole-Swing Categories 


High for 

for 

Diflerence 

I ligh Vote 

Tajw Vote 

1 )ifrerenee 


Winner 

Winner 

High vs. 

Swing 

Swing 

High vs. 

Year 

HH+HL 

LH-i-l.L 

Low 

HH-1 l.H 

HL 1 l.L 

l^ow 



DF.MOCRA'nC CONVENTIONS 

AND VOTES 



Cases of Positive Relationship 






1928 

2.27 

1.16 

1.11 

2.41 

1.04 

*•37 

1948 

«-97 

0-75 

0.22 


0.77 

0.22 

1932 

T .62 

1*45 

0.17 

I .82 

1.32 

0.30 

1904 

0.85 

0.72 

0.13 

0.91 

0.63 

0.2b 

1896 

1-37 

1.00 

0-37 

1 .47 

0.89 

0.38 

1920 

1.00 

0.99 

O.OI 

I .28 

0.63 

0.63 

Cases of Random Relationship 






*956 

0.9G 

0.89 

0.07 

I .00 

0.83 

0.17 

1908 

1-25 

1.19 

0.06 

1-33 

0.96 

0-37 

1924 

0.92 

0.91 

0.01 

1.14 

0.72 

0.42 

Cases oj Negative Relationship 






1940 

0.97 

1.01 

— 0.04 

1.01 

0.88 

0.13 

1952 

1.06 

1.23 

-'O. 17 

1-25 

o.q.j 

0.31 

1912 

0.93 

1.03 

— 0.10 

1.09 

0.88 

0,21 



REPUBLICAN 

CONVENTIONS AND VOTES 



Cases 0 / Positive Relationship 






1912 

0.50 

0.41 

0.09 

0-53 

0.34 

0. *9 

1908 

I .01 

0-97 

0.04 

1.06 

0.92 

0.14 

1928 

1-39 

1 - 3 * 

0.08 

*•52 

;.i 7 

<^•35 

Cases of Random Relationship 






1948 

«>-99 

1 .01 

— 0.02 

1.09 

0.92 

0.17 

1920 

2.12 

I .82 

0.30 

2.33 

1 .63 

0.88 

00 

1.38 

^•33 

0.05 

* -43 

* *5 

0.28 

Cases of Negative Relationship 






1916 

2.29 

2.65 

-0.36 

3.20 

* -75 

*•45 

1952 

1 * 5 ' 

1.56 

— 0.03 

1.85 

1.38 

0.^7 

1940 

1.29 

1-37 

— 0.08 

* 52 

1.23 

0.29 


• Sec footnote to Table 18.4 on the conversion of voie-swing ratios to rates of increase or decrease in 
the vote concerned. 
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as defined in Table 18.2 (HH, HL, LH, 
and LL), listing the convention years in the 
same order from positive to negative rela¬ 
tionship as in Table 18.3. For convenience 
in reference, the national average of party 
vote swing is repeated from Table 18.1. 

F^or most convention years, Table 18.4 
sliows wide differences in vote swing be¬ 
tween the states relating positively on the 
high voting side (HH) and those relating 
jjositively on the low voting side (IT). On 
the other hand, the differences between the 
two categories of negative relationship (HL 
and ITT) are stnalJer than those in the cate¬ 
gories of positive relationship (HH and LL) 
in sixteen of the twenty-one conventions 
listed. Since the statistical probability 
against such a distribution appearing by 
chance is highly significant, the experience 
of these twenty-one cases would appear to 
supjjort the hypothesis that there is a tend¬ 
ency toward a positive relationship between 
convention action by individual delegations 
and subscejuent voting by their constituents. 

Table 18.5, however, provides a better 
basis for examining the differences in vote 
swing, even though it may be found useful 
to go back to Table 18.4 for additional de¬ 
tail when examining any year under close 
study. In Table 18.5 averages are pra\ ided 
for the states when regrouped on the basis 
of each set of major categories. Here it be¬ 
comes apparent that the average difference 
in upward vole swing between the states 
voting high at the convention and those 
voting low was substantial indeed in five of 
the six Democratic cases where positive 
relationship was found, while the oj)posite 
differences were also substantial in two of 
the three cases of negative relationship. 
Similar but mostly smaller differences were 
found in the Republican cases of positive 
relationship. 

The Hughes case in 1916 shows the 
largest negative difference in cither series, 
while the Harding case in 1920 shows a 
large positive difference in vote swing in a 
case previously classed in Table 18.3 as 
one of random relationship. In this in¬ 
stance, the positive difference in vote swing 


seems to have been due mainly to the od¬ 
dities o£ the variable impact of national 
women’s suffrage in 1920,*" 

Table 18.5 also reports the difference in 
average vote swing between the total 
groups of states classed as high in vole swing 
and those classed as low. This difference is 
reponed to provide a guide for the ap¬ 
praisal of the difference in vote swing be¬ 
tween the convention categoric's. Where 
there is a high degree of positive relatioi:- 
ship, it could be expected that the differ¬ 
ence in vote swing between the convention 
categories would be comparable to that be¬ 
tween the vote swing categories. The table 
shows one case, in fact, where it was identi¬ 
cal: the Truman nomination in 19-18, where 
the positive relationship was nearly perfect 
so far as degrees of vote swing are con¬ 
cerned. Relatively high relation.ships of the 
same kind were noteworthy in the cases of 
Smith in 1928 and Bryan in 1896. 

The Democratic Experience 

The Democratic experience as a whole 
conforms much more than the Republican 
to an anticipation of positive relationships 
between winner support at the conventions 

” Women began voting in presidential elections in 
Wyoming, Colorado, Idalio, and Utah in 1900 or 
earlier; Washington and California in 1912: Arizona, 
Kansas, and Oregon in 1912 or 1916 (the state con¬ 
stitutions were amended in 1912 in those cases); 
and Illinois, Nevada, and Montana in 1916. Several 
other slates, including New York, provided through 
state action for women's suffrage in all elections 
between 1916 atid 1920, but their action was over¬ 
taken by the amendment of the federal Constitution 
Ijcfore the election of 1920. .See Howard R. Penni- 
man. Sail’s American Parlies and Elections (5th ed., 

pp- .sy-ss. 

In the slates ihat already had women's suffrage in 
1916, which means most of the western states plus 
Illinois, ilie vote swing from 1916 to 19110 would tend 
to be less than average, while it would tend to be 
more than average in all of the other states where 
women’s suffrage was effective for the first time. New 
York, which voted for Harding at the convention, 
was the most outstanding case of high swing re¬ 
sulting largely from the coming of women's suffrage. 
Pennsylvania voted against Harding at the conven¬ 
tion and managed to remain low in vote swing 
despite the arrival of women’s suffrage. 

The western states were in fact ail low in Re¬ 
publican vote swing in 1920; all but one were also 
low in Democratic vote swing. 
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and vote swing in the states. Averages for 
the entire Democratic experience since 
1896, as shown in Table 18.3, show a small 
over-all positive relationship, whereas the 
similar over-all averages for the Republican 
experience indicate a low order of negative 
relationship. This analysis probably would 
not have been pursued to its present con¬ 
clusions if early indications of positive re¬ 
lationships on the Democ ’c side had not 
been found 

In an early phase of the 1 ai :h for this book, 
a considerable amount of labc.. s expended upon 
an analysis in which it was as-.jiied that positive 
relationships between convention voting and party 
vote swing might be found in either party, but 
probaldy with clarity only in those years and states 
in which the delegation of one party had supported 
a winner at the convention while the delegation of 
the other parly had supported a loser. The slates 
meeting these speciheations were identified for the 
years 1928, i94<*, 1948, and 1952, in which con¬ 
tested conventions occurred in both parties, and a 
much more elaborate process of measuring vote 
swing against th" state’s own averages was applied 
than that used in the present analysis. Results were 
then compared in each party for the state gniups. 

This early attempt failed to find any significant 
general relationship on the Republican side, but 
did find that support vs. non-support for the Demo¬ 
cratic candidate at the convention seemed to be re¬ 
lated to about a fi per cent difference in Democratic 
vote in the non-southern state.s, and about a 16 
per cent difference in the southern states, without 
regard to what happened on the Republican side. 
It was in the light of this experience that it w’as 
concluded that the party vote of each party could be 
treated independently for the purpose of this type 
of analysis. This in turn made it possible to use the 
years of contested conventions in one party without 
regard to whether a contest had occurred at the con¬ 
vention of the other party, thus broadening the ba.se 
of the analysis. 

The earlier analysis was based upon the vole swing 
around the state’s own average's, measured as per¬ 
centages of the two-party vote. All of the figures 
were thus affected by developments in the vote of 
both parties rather than merely one, but the basic 
weakness of the technique seemed to result mainly 
from an excessive reflection of the national vote 
swing rather than the relative popularity of the 
candidate in the several states. Thus, most stales had 
high Republican indexes in 1928 and again in 1952 
and 1956, moderately high in 1918, and low in die 
other years. Democratic indexes were approximately 
the reverse. The present technique, using only swing 
from the previous election year and using the 
actual votes for each party separately, gives a better 
indication of the relative success of a candidate in 
holding or improving the vote base that he inherited 
from his predecessor in each state. 

In intermittent attempts over a five-year period, 
several months of computation time were devoted 
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The amount of variation from conven¬ 
tion to convention in the direction and de¬ 
gree of relationship between convention 
voting and party vole swing, however, is a 
much more important finding than the con¬ 
trasting averages for the total experience 
of the parties since iStjO-especially when it 
becomes possible to account for tlial varia¬ 
tion in terms of the kinds of factors previ¬ 
ously outlined. Ihidoubtcdly consitlerable 
portions of the variation weie both acci¬ 
dental and unanlicipaied, but some of the 
more reniatkable cases were also, for some 
of the participants, the intended results of 
rational foresight and deliberate choice. 

The most extraordinary showing in the 
tables, from many points of view, is the 
record of tlie results of Al Smitirs nomina¬ 
tion in 1928. Often considcTed one of the 
most badly defeated (andidates of modern 
times. Smith has occasionally been given 
some grudging recognition for his achieve¬ 
ment in pulling ii]) the party’s percentage 
of the total poj)idar vote from the ..9 per 
cent at whidi Davis left it to per cent in 
1928 ( J able 18.1). Siudenls of voting be¬ 
havior have also noted Smith’s j)()WTrful 
effect on the party vole in some stales.’” But 
Smith’s 79 ])crccnt increase in the national 
Democratic parly vole from the previous 
election was an all-time high, still unbroken, 
for a Democratic convention nominee."” In 


to analyses that have since been discarded but 
which made their contribution to the development 
of the present analysis. This analysis is primarily the 
work of Richard C. Ha in. 

*** Most notably Samuel J.ubell in 77/c J'ulurc of 
American Politics (19")-)' L’liap. s* p^utlv on the 
ba.sis of research by S. J. Klders\< ld; and V. O. Key, 
Jr., as cited Jii Lhapter 3, footnote j, of this pieseni 
bcKjk. 

^Higlier ratios were renmied in the Republican 
party, but were less meaningful of genuine iiu reases 
in the parly vote. Hughes’ ratio of 2.45 in 191!) 
must be read against the ratio of 0.15 »» t9'-- I h^* 
ratio of the 1916 to 1908 Republican voles is 1.11, 
or an ji per cent increase; and most of ibis can be 
traced to the states granting women’s suffrage during 
the interval. Hughes’ ratio for i9ifi to 1908 in the 
remaining states averaged 0.98—no net increase at 
all—although the imrease in total popular vote in 
those stales averaged around 10 per cent. Harding’s 
ratio of 1.89 in 1920 was similarly inflated, but to 
a much greater extent, by the arrival nationally of 
women’s suffrage. 
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the St .lies ihiit were high for Smith at the 
convention the average increase was 127 per 
cent, while in those that were low at the 
convention it was 16 per cent, a difference 
of 111 percentage points (Table 18.5). In 
the states that were high for Smith at the 
convention and also high in vote swing—56 
per cent of the electoral college—his increase 
in the party vote was 2/2 times (HH ratio 
2.5;5); while in the states that correlated low 
(LI.), with stg per cent of the electoral col¬ 
lege, the party vote stayed level with a vote 
swing ratio of 1.03 (Table i8..^). The 
Hoover nf)mination of the same year also 
produced a dtamatic increase in the Repub¬ 
lican vole, largely as a response to Smith’s 
nomination; in combination, the two nom¬ 
inations produced the highest rate of in¬ 
crease in popular vote between 187G and 
1956, with the sole exception of 1920, the 
year when national women’s suffrage ar¬ 
rived. 

The Smith case thus emerges as the lead¬ 
ing example of what a sharply defined nom¬ 
inating decision can do to the party vote. 
When nominated, A 1 Smith was one of the 
best known political figures in the country. 
His whole reputation, moreover, was based 
on his record in politics, with is.sue positions 
of high visibility on the Ku Klux Klan, pro¬ 
hibition, and the rights of a citizen of the 
Catholic faith to run for office. He was a 
symbol of the desire of the urban masses for 
political recognition. His contribution to 
the later development of the Democratic 
party by enlarging its working class follow¬ 
ing in such states as Massachusetts, New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and Mich¬ 
igan has been often noted. Much less has 
been said about the effects of his nomina¬ 
tion on the Democratic vote in the states 
where the Progressives had been strongest 
in 1921; he more than doubled the Demo¬ 
cratic. vote in ten of those states. In Wiscon¬ 
sin, Minnesota, and North Dakota, the in¬ 
crease was sevenfold. 

The Smith nomination illustrates almost 
all of the factors previously identified as 
leading to positive relationship between 


convention voting and vote swinj, In 1928 
there was no sharply fought prccoi vciuion 
campaign, but the party struggles of 1920 
and 1924 hatl already served the purpose so 
far as his candidacy was concerned. 1 he re¬ 
lationship was not perfect, however: three 
states in which the vote swing was high 
voted agiiinst Smith at the convention; 
Ohio, Florida, and Nebraska. In six other 
states that had voted for Smith at the con¬ 
vention, the vote swing was rated low: New 
Mexico, Kentucky, Delaware, West Virginia, 
Arkansas, and New Hampshire. The last 
two nevertheless increased their Democratic 
popular vote over 40 per cent. 

Opinions can differ on whether or not 
the Smith nomination was a good thing for 
the Democratic party, but it would be diffi¬ 
cult to argue that any other possible candi¬ 
date coidd have increased the party vote so 
much in 1928, and especially in states where 
the party was so much in need of an increase 
if it was again to become competitive. The 
contrast is especially striking against the 
record of Smith’s two immediate predeces¬ 
sors, Cox and Davis.-^ 

Four other Democratic nominations were 
clearly followed by positive relation.ship 
and noteworthy effects in vote swing. The 
Truman case in 1948 was the clearest of all 
in displaying the resistance of a minority at 
the convention, with that minority in turn 
backed strongly by their constituents in the 
election. There was relatively much less 
positive relationship on the high side at 
the convention, where Truman derived or¬ 
ganizational and band-wagon support from 
many states that did little for him in the 
election. 

In 1932, Franklin D. Roosevelt had 
avoided strong commitments on divisive is¬ 
sues and had conducted his campaign 
mainly through organizational channels, 

“Tables giving winner-support and vote-swing 
ratios for individual states for each contested con¬ 
vention and following election since i8g6, and a fur¬ 
ther discussion of what they show, will appear in the 
forthcoming book by Richard C. Bain, Decisions and 
Voting Records of the National Party Conventions 
(Brookings Institution). 
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factors adverse to a positive relationsliip. 
But the major opposition to the Roosevelt 
nomination was centered in tlie Smith 
camp, and had all of the characteristics dis¬ 
played in Smith’s previous campaigns. Aside 
from the Garner strength in California, 
Texas, and Oklahoma—states in which the 
Rooscvclt-Garner ticket doubled the Dem¬ 
ocratic vote of 1928—the balance of Roose¬ 
velt’s critical ballot opposition was almost 
entirely located in the northeastern states 
where Smith was strong. Roosevelt eventu¬ 
ally carried these states in the election, but 
in most of them the vote swing from 1928 to 
19552 was far below the national average. 

The Parker nomination in igo.j and the 
Bryan case in iSgfi were similar to each 
other in positive correlation for reasons re¬ 
lated to the opposite characteristics and fol¬ 
lowings of the two candidates. In the Bryan 
case, strong positive relationship could be 
expected from the candidate’s own char¬ 
acteristics. and there was indeed a high vote 
upswing in the middle-western and western 
states that supported his nomination. But 
the soft-money states, mainly midwestern, 
that voted against Bryan because they 
stayed to the end with Bland were perfectly 
willing to vote for Bi7an in the election, 
while some of the southern states that sup¬ 
ported his nomination were low in vote 
swing. Bryan’s northeastern opposition at 
the convention, however, was clearly re¬ 
flected in the adverse vole at the polls in 
that region. I’hc Parker nomination came 
largely as a retreat from Bryanism, and 
was supported by eastern industrial and 
conservative southern states. In these states 
the Democratic vote was largely maintained, 
rather than drojjping off sharply, as it did 
in many of the soft-money states that op¬ 
posed the Parker nomination. 

The Cox nomination in 1920 was classed 
in Table 18.3 as one of positive relationship, 
but the actual difference in average vote 
.swing between states high and low at the 
convention, as shown in Table 18.5, was 
almost imperceptible. The issue may have 
been somewhat confused by the differen¬ 
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tial impact of national women’s suffrage, 
but as a candidate Cox had many of the 
characteristics that might have been ex¬ 
pected to lead to random elici ts. He was not 
a first choice for most of those voting for 
him at the convention, was .selected only 
after letigthy balloting, and did not convey 
a dear political image. 

The three Democratic cases in which 
theic was no significant correlation all dis- 
])layed in various ways the factors leading 
to random effects. Davis in iga.j was a com¬ 
promise choice after one of the most ex¬ 
treme instances of convention deadlock. 
Bryan in 1908 was a third-time nominee, 
a first-biillot winner on a lopsided vote, a 
beneficiary of organizational type precon¬ 
vention campaigns and band-wagon move¬ 
ments, and opposed maiidy by factional ad¬ 
versaries who.se voter support was limited. 

The Stevenson nomination in 1956 was 
the remaining instance of the three. His 
first nomination in 1952 had been followed 
by a negative relationshij); by i95r) he was 
far better known for his stands on political 
issues, and there were noticeable traces of 
positive relationship between convention 
voting and voter response throughout the 
country. In the three .states—Oregoti, Flor¬ 
ida, and California—where he had won pri¬ 
maries after hard battles with his later 
teammate, there were substantial increases 
in the party vote, illustrating the tendency 
of strong preconvention campaigns to pro¬ 
duce a positive relationship. But Steven¬ 
son’s chief opponent had conicilcd before 
the convention met, in most states the pre¬ 
convention campaign was conducted pri¬ 
marily through organizational channeks, 
and there were large elements of band¬ 
wagon vote in his first-ballot victory. 

Highly significant negative relationships 
were found in three Democratic cases, most 
noticeably in the Wilson case of 1912. Wil¬ 
son’s final nominating coalition was 
achieved with great difficulty and was in 
some respects a strange mixture. In the elec¬ 
tion Wilson ran .somewhat better in the 
states that had voted against him at the 
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convention than in those tliat had voted for 
him (7’able 18.5), further evidence of the 
negative relationship reported in Table 
Chics lo the reasons for the relation¬ 
ship can be found in the experience of in¬ 
dividual states, but a sufficient general ex¬ 
planation is the fact that, as a candidate. 
Wilson was bracketed in the public wind 
somewhere betw'ecn the progressive Roose¬ 
velt and the conservative T aft. This pro¬ 
vided the opportunity for his victory in a 
three-way contest, hut his ^lilfereinial f^ffect 
upon the Democratic vote in individual 
states was largely unpredictable in advance 
of the event. 

In 1952, Stevenson ran iG per cent better 
in the slates that voted against him at the 
convention than in those that voted for him 
( Table i8.r,).‘- 1 he case is one of the clear¬ 
est exanij)les of negative relationship be¬ 
tween (onvention voting and party vote 
swing. It can also be viewed as one of the 
classic: examples of candidate selection by 
the party leaders without reference to estab¬ 
lished popularity with the general public, 
and with a view to securing a candidate wlio 
could run reasonably well in areas oj^posed 
to his nomination and in which the party 
had sufl’ered a previous bolt. 'The case takes 
on additional oddity, however, from the 
fact that the public leadership of the move¬ 
ment to draft Stevenson, and much of his 
actual convention support, came from lib¬ 
eral and lal)or leaders who were looking for 
a candidate who could run well in their 
own states, but who would also be suffi¬ 
ciently acceptable to the party leaders to 
have some chance of nomination. 

The relationships by regions between 
convention voting and later vote swing in 
the Stevenson case are indicated by the tab- 

The 17-point spread belwet'n i.oC and 1.23 is 16 
per cent of t!ic smaller figure; this ariilimetical dis¬ 
tinction is relatively unimportant here bm more 
important in studying the Republican cases of nega¬ 
tive relationship in Table 18.5. 

“ On the complexities of liow Stevenson came to 
be nominated the first time, see Chapter 4; also 
sec Paul T. David, Malcolm Moos, and Ralph M. 
Goldman, Presidential Nominating Politics in ip^2 
(>954)» Vol. 1, p. 17. 


Illation below, in w^hich the numbers (other 
than the vote-swing ratio) represent the elec¬ 
toral college strength of the groups of slates. 


Category of Relationship 


Region 

HII 

IIL 

Lil 

I.L 

Northeast 

68 

64 

9 

12 

Middle West 

20 

82 

— 

51 

South 

8 

— 

120 

]8 

West 


25 

42 

12 

Total 

9G 

171 

171 

93 

V'ote Swing 


0.87 

I -43 

1.02 

Stevenson 

ran fairly well 

in tlic 

north- 

eastern areas 

where much of his convention 

support had 

centered; he ran even 

better 

in California 

and in 

the southern stales, all 


of which except Arkansas had voted against 
his nomination. In the Middle West he fell 
below his national average in most of the 
states that l\ad supported his nomination at 
the convention, with random results in 
those that had ojiposed it. He proved rather 
consistently not to be an attractive candi¬ 
date in rural areas, despite the band-wagon 
support he had received from a number of 
rural states at the convention. 

From the jioint of view of those who were 
trying to bridge the gap between (he party’s 
urban and industrial elements, on the one 
hand, and its southern strength, on the 
other, while holding the party vote else¬ 
where, the results of the Stevenson nomina¬ 
tion provided confirmation for the wisdom 
of the choice. In view of the sharp cleav¬ 
ages to be bridged in the aftermath of the 
1948 holt, the maneuver probably would 
not have been possible except with a candi¬ 
date whose issue positions were both mod¬ 
erate and little known at the time. 

The other Democratic case of negative 
relationship w^as that of Roosevelt in 1940. 
Here the situation was in some respects the 
opposite of the Truman nomination in 
1948; the hard core of opposition to Roose¬ 
velt's third nomination at the convention. 
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mainly centered in the Northeast, found al¬ 
most no voter support in its constituencies. 
This extreme case of negative relationship 
in slates low in convention support was 
probably due in large part to the wartime 
developments abroad and Roosevelt’s re¬ 
sponse to them, reviving his popularity in 
some areas and depressing it in others. 

The Republican Experience 

The Reimblican experience offers fewer 
cases of contested nominations for study 
than the Democratic, and still fewer in 
which relatively high degrees of positive re¬ 
lationship are found between convention 
voting and vote swing. The leading case 
was the William Howard Taft nomination 
of 1912, in which the convention was 
sharply divided. In the party split that fol¬ 
lowed, Taft brought out 50 per cent of the 
previous party vote of 1908 in the states 
that had supported him at the convention, 
4» per cent in those that had not (Table 
18.5)—a clear case of positive relationship. 
But the results were mixed; several states 
that voted against him at the convention 
were relatively high in vote swing; while in 
the southern states, all of which except new¬ 
ly admitted Oklahoma were for him at the 
convention, the vote swung low. 

I'he I’aft case of 1908, managed by the 
incumbent Roosevelt administration, pro¬ 
vided another instance of significant posi¬ 
tive rclationshij). Efforts to get out the vote 
were evidently effective in most of the states 
that voted high at the convention. The 
southern states, joined by Nevada, were uni¬ 
formly at the top of the list in Republican 
vote swing. In this year when the admin¬ 
istration-guided steamroller was in full op¬ 
eration and victory was in prospect, the 
patronage-hungry apparently went all out. 
With the low vote base involved in the 
South, not many votes were required to pro¬ 
duce impressive results in percentage terms. 

The Hoover nomination of 1928 was 
made in a party in power after an organi¬ 
zational type preconvention campaign and 
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with some band-wagon shifting as the result 
of Lowden’s unexpected withdrawal from 
the race. Nevertheless, there were significant 
evidences of positive relationship in the 
later voting. In many of the middle western 
states that had opposed the nomination, the 
vote .swing was low. In the states that re¬ 
lated high (HH), nearly half of the electoral 
college, the increase in party vote w'as 58 
per cent (Table 18.4). 'I'he southern and 
western states were almost all found in this 
category, but ))rcsumably for different rea¬ 
sons. The size of the southern vote for 
Hoover was largely a protest against the 
Smith nomination, whereas the western was 
probably in part a tribute to Hoover’s west¬ 
ern origins; Smith also ran well in the West. 

The Dewey nomination in 1948 showed 
traces of positive relationship, like Steven- 
.son’s in 1950, but can also be classed as one 
of random n^sulis. There had been a hot 
preconvention campaign during the period 
when Stassen looked like a front-runner, 
and Dewey had addressed himself to num¬ 
ber of major issues w'hile campaigning. But 
the greater jxirt of Dewey’s preconvention 
campaign was conducted through organiza¬ 
tional channels, and his critical vote on the 
.second ballot at the convention included a 
considerable amount of band-w'agon sup¬ 
port. More imj)ort.ant, probably, was the 
kind of campaign he chose to wage after 
the convention, which developed no clear 
political image of his intentions if elected 
and inspired few strong reactions on the 
j>art of the voters. 

The Harding nomination in 1920 pro- 
tluced random effects, on the basis of the 
proportions of electoral college strength 
held by the states in the various categories 
(Table 18.3). Nevertheless, Harding’s nomi¬ 
nation was followed by a more than dou¬ 
bling of the party vote in the states that 
.supported him at the convention, against 
an 82 per cent increase in the others (Table 
18.5)—a positive relationship. But this was 
the year in which women’s suffrage became 
effetlive in all states, after having previously 
arrived in most of the western states and 
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Illinois.^* The comparisons based on per¬ 
centages of vote swing were heavily affected 
by a few states and thus are difficult to in¬ 
terpret, but for most states an impression 
of random or even negative relationship, 
rather llinn positive, scents to be justified. 
The Progressives had returned to the fold 
in the 1916 campaign, but were still touchy. 
A compromise candidate was needed who 
could satisfy the majority coalition without 
again repelling the erstwhile bolters. The 
Harding choice met the tests, and, despite 
his somew'hat colorless apjieal, he produced 
one of the party’s greatest victories. 

The McKinley nomination of iSgG, made 
by a party out of power, was st^emingly akin 
to the kind of conle.stcd nomination tisually 
followed by positive relationship in the vot¬ 
ing, but the actual results were random and 
even somewhat negative. The opposition to 
McKinley in the convention was led by 
Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, and other east¬ 
ern states, but in the election most of the 
Northeast swung high for McKinley. In the 
states that related high (HH)—nearly half 
of the clecloral college—McKinley pulled 
up the vote by 48 per cent (Table 18.,]); 
but in the nonrclated LH group, mainly 
northeastern states, the upswing was 37 per 
rent—in large part no doubt as a protest 
against the Bryan nomination in the Dem¬ 
ocratic party, an example of a cross-over 
protest vote leading to random or negative 
relatioaship. 

I’hrec of the Republican nominations 
were followed by vote swings showing a 
highly significant negative relationship with 
the convention voting. In the first of these, 
Hughes ran 16 per cent better in the states 
that had opposed his nomination at the 
convention in 1916 than in those that had 
favored it (I’able 18.5).-* The nomination 
rvas hugely managed by the group that had 
insisted on nominating Taft in 1912, and 
the case was a prime example of motiva¬ 
tions that can be powerful in a year follow- 

** See f(KJtnote 17* above. 

®®The spread of .36 between 2.29 and 2.G5 is 16 
per cent of the lower figure. 


ing a disastrous party bolt. The leading 
figures of both camps in 1912 were elimi¬ 
nated from consideration in the search for a 
candidate who would be at least acceptable 
to the bolters—even if he w’as not the first 
choice of anybody. Hughes was a distin¬ 
guished former governor who had been 
aloof from the struggle as a Supreme Court 
justice. He was not popular with the Pro¬ 
gressives who had returned to the conven¬ 
tion, bill he ran well in the erstwhile bolt¬ 
ing states and elsewhere, and came near 
defeating the incumbent Wilson, thus sug¬ 
gesting that the strategy was well justified 
even if not wholly successful. 

The Eisenhower case of 1952 has been 
classed as one of highly significant negative 
relation.shij) on the basis of the jiroportions 
in the various categories of states (Table 
18.3). The tabulation below of electoral 
college sir<.‘ngth by categories and by re¬ 
gions may help to give a clearer picture of 
a complex set of lelationships. 


Category of Relationship 


Region 

HIT 

HL 

LH 

LL 

Northeast 

18 

127 


8 

Middle W(‘st 

10 

41 

37 


South 

46 

— 

90 

10 

West 

>5 

9 

51 

4 

Total 

«9 

>77 

178 

87 

Vote Swing 

2 . ot 3 

1.40 

1.76 

1.36 


Eisenhower had the almost solid sujjport 
of the Northeast at the convention yet 
pulled up the Republican vote in that area 
ie.ss than elsewhere. In the Middle West, 
w’here much of the convention opposition 
had centered, there was a mixture of ran¬ 
dom results and positive relationship on the 
low side, with many states in the IX cate¬ 
gory. In the West, wdiere convention oppo¬ 
sition was equally strong, the relationship 
w'as almost entirely negative. In the South, 
Eisenhower pulled up the Republican vote 
from under 2 million to nearly 5 million, 
and the effect was felt without much regard 
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to how the southern delegations had voted: 
most of them had opposed his nomination. 
For the country as a whole, the Republican 
vote nearly doubled in the states where vote 
swing was classed as high, 50 per cent ol the 
electoral college; in areas where vote swing 
was classed as lotv, it still averaged nearly 
40 per cent increase (Tables 18.4 and 18.5). 

'leaking the country as a w'hole, Eisen¬ 
hower ran better by about 3 per cent in the 
states that voted against him at the conven¬ 
tion than in those that voted for him (Table 
iS.r,).-'’* This difference is so small that it 
would be easier to consider it an indication 
of random effects than of significant nega¬ 
tive relationships. Random effects could be 
expected, moreover, from the fact that the 
candidate came out of a nonpolitical career 
and had no clear political image when he 
was nominated, even though he obviously 
had great popular appeal. The negative re¬ 
lationship, however, has something in com¬ 
mon with other leading cases of ncjmina- 
tions followed by negative relationship: 
the desire of the Icaclers supporting the 
winner to find a candidate whose char¬ 
acteristics were such that he could heal 
breaches in the party and also pull out 
masses of new voters. If Senator Taft had 
been nominated, a positive relationship be¬ 
tween convention voting and vote swing 
jjrobably would have resulted, at least out¬ 
side his areas of .southern support. Eisen¬ 
hower was a success in part because in many 
of the areas of Taft organization strength he 
was able to run even better than in areas 
where his own convention support had been 
mobilized. 

The Willkie nomination of 1940 was the 
other case of highly significant negative re¬ 
lationship, on the basis of the measures ap¬ 
plied in Table 18.3. He ran better^by about 
6 per cent in the states that voted against 
him on the critical ballot at the convention 
than in those voted for him (Table 18.5).®^ 

"The .05 difference between 1.51 and 1.56 is 3 
per cent of the smaller figure. 

"The .08 difference between i.ag and 1.37 is 6 
per cent of the smaller figure. 
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The tabulation below show's the distribu¬ 
tions of electoral college strength by cate¬ 
gories and regions. 



C^alegory of Relalion.sh 

ips 

Kegion 

IIH 

HL 

LH 

LI. 

Northeast 

27 

88 


44 

Middle West 

4 

38 

79 

40 

South 

7 

43 

58 

48 

West 

H 

t> 

45 

— 

Total 

r>2 

>75 

>77 

127 

Voter Swing 

i - 45 ) 

1-25 

I -.55 

1.20 

Willkie was 

a candidate who came out of 

a nonpolitical 

career. 

He was the product 


of a last-minule campaign that involved no 
record in the primaries, a sixth-ballot choice 
after Taft and Dewey had been rejected on 
their first bids for the nomination. Few' del¬ 
egates had any direct mandate for Willkie 
or any firm basis for predicting in what 
way tlicir constituents would react to his 
nomination. 

All of these factors could have been ex¬ 
pected to lead to random effects, of which 
many were apparent. The more difficult 
cjuestion is why the relationships were also 
significantly negative. As in the Roosevelt 
case in 1940, the major explanation proba¬ 
bly involves the influence of developments 
between conventions and election, which 
had the effect of strengthening voter sup¬ 
port for Roosevelt in the Northeast and 
w'cakening it in parts of the Middle West. 
Many of the internationally-minded voters 
of the Northeast might otherwise have 
voted for Willkie, and his pulling pow'cr 
with isolationist voters in the Middle West 
as the alternative to Roosevelt might have 
been less. 

It is probable also that there was some¬ 
thing of the kind previously noted in the 
Eisenhower case: a candidate with great ap¬ 
peal for party neutrals and previous non- 
voters may have his greatest effect in swell¬ 
ing the party vote in precisely those areas 
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where many of the party regulars are most 
opposed to his nomination. Where this oc¬ 
curs, a negative relationship between con¬ 
vention voting and later vote swing is the 
natural result. 

General Observations 

The experience reviewed in the previous 
pages is much too complex for easy sum¬ 
mary, but it does seem to bear out the kind 
of approach suggested in the listing of fac¬ 
tors affecting turnout with which this dis¬ 
cussion began. There arc, moreover, a few 
other general aspects of the experience that 
may well attract attention despite their 
somewhat elusive quality. 

One can wonder, for example, to what 
extent the personality differences between 
the Democratic and Republican parties are 
reflected in the differing extent to which 
they have thrown up cases of positive rela¬ 
tionship between convention action and 
voter response since iSqfi. The Democratic 
party has undoubtedly been somewhat more 
inclined than the Republican to choose 
candidates whose political personalities 
were clearly defined, who had definite at¬ 
tractions for some voters and repulsions for 
others on the basis of their known political 
positions. 

The total ex])erience can also be looked 
at in terms of the differing problems of a 
party that has a majority following in the 
electorate, and one that does not. The party 
with a majority following, especially when 
it is currently holding the White House, 
usually assumes that its basic problem is to 
hold together the coalition it already pos¬ 
sesses, unless definite opportunities are 
available for the recruitment of new voters 
to replace those who are most dissident. The 
party with a minority following, and espe¬ 
cially when it is the party out of power, can¬ 
not hope to win by nominating a candidate 
who will meet with favor only among its 
previous following. 

The minority major party has sometimes 
been accused of trying to commit political 
suicide by insisting on the choice of a can¬ 


didate in its own image.^^ This is one of tht 
hazards of binding primaries and tight man¬ 
dates in the minority major party. Bai in 
any political party with the will to live, 
some leaders are usually present who have 
their eye on where additional voter support 
can be found without losing what the party 
already has. These are the leaders who take 
a national view of their party’s problems 
and prospects and are most inclined to 
search out candidates who can broaden the 
party’s popular appeal in states and regions 
where it has lost ground. 

Tendencies of this kind are undoubtedly 
pushed along by the public opinion polls in 
their present form, which have done much 
to strengthen the hands of the kinds of lead¬ 
ership just destribctl. One can only specu¬ 
late on what the polls would have indicated 
in regard to the first-time candidacies of 
Wilson and Hughes. Each was a response to 
a highly special kind of situation. But the 
polls undoubtedly had a powerful role in 
the respective first-time choices of Willkie, 
Eisenhower, and Stevenson. Even in the 
difficult minority situation in which the Re¬ 
publican parly found itself, there is obvious 
room for doubt that either Willkie or Eisen¬ 
hower could have been nominated without 
the indications provided by the polls that 
each could broaden the party’s popular base. 
They were the party’s only candidates since 
Harding and Hoover to do so. Stevenson 
was not the choice of the polls in 1952, but 
his selection was facilitated by the extent to 
which it had been demonstrated that the 
alternative candidates of what appeared to 

“Writing on the tendencies toward a downward 
spiral in an American political party when long out 
of power, Julius Turner commented, "There is a 
tendency for party leaders to ‘put principle above 
politics' and to insist upon their own economic or 
social dogmas regardless of the popularity of such 
dogmas with the electorate. This tendency increases 
as the party's popularity decreases, because a decline 
in the party’s membership reflects the withdrawal 
of dissident leaders who had previously moderated 
the policies formed by the ruling group. This 
trend, unless interrupted, would lead to the sui¬ 
cide of the minority party." See Turner, “Responsi¬ 
ble Parties: A Dissent from the Floor,” American 
Political Science Review, Vol. 45 (March 1951), 
pp. 143-52: quotation from pp. 151-52. See also Ivan 
Hinderaker, Party Politics (1956), pp. 634-36. 
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be a majority party were unlikely either to 
defeat Eisenhower or to hold together the 
party’s following. 

I’he polls increase the leverage of the in¬ 
dependent voters in the entire nominating 
process by providing indications of inde¬ 
pendent voter sentiment that would not 
otherwise be available. They also tend to 
concentrate the attention of the delegate.s, 
as well as party leaders, on national tend¬ 
encies, as distinguished from the trends of 
individual states. Few delegates arc in any 
position to measure precisely the sentiments 
of their own constituents. When presented 
instead with relatively authoritative meas¬ 
ures of sentiment for the entire national 
electorate, delegates can more easily disre¬ 
gard divergent sentiment at home even 
when it is known to exist. 

All of this is compatible with a decline in 
sectionalism that has been going on for 
other reasons; in turn it probably helps 
along that decline. The present research has 
had no opportunity to investigate the ex¬ 
tent to which convention voting between 
1832 and 1892 was followed by positive re¬ 
lationship in the vote swing of individual 
states, but in that era of sectional politics 
one could suppose that such relationship 
may have occurred more often than it has 
since 1896. If this is true, the considerable 
number of cases of negative relationship 
found in the present inquiry may in fact 
deserve to be regarded as one of the evi¬ 
dences of nationalizing tendencies in Ameri¬ 
can politics. 

Nominating Conflict and 
Election Victories 

The sixty-three major-party presidential 
nominations since 1831 were all classified 
in Chapter 6 in terms of a series of nominat¬ 
ing patterns. It became apparent that 
some of the patterns were much more fre¬ 
quently associated with electoral success 
than others. From this experience, the fol¬ 
lowing propositions can be derived: 

1. When harmony attends the nominating 
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process for the in-party, its chances of win¬ 
ning the election are good. 

2. When conflict leading to factional vic¬ 
tory attends the nominating process for the 
in-party, its chances of winning the eledion 
are poor. 

3. When harmony attends the nominating 
process for the out-party, its chances of win¬ 
ning the election are poor. 

4. When conflict leading to factional vic¬ 
tory attends the nominating process for the 
out-party, its chances of winning the elec¬ 
tion arc good. 

These propositions are purely empirital. 
They are based on more than a century of 
experience with the convention system of 
presidential nominations, but rest on only 
sixty-threc nomitrations, which in turn pro¬ 
vide thirty-one pairs of rases ff)r study.-”' 
"J’he statistical basis for inferences is ac¬ 
cordingly limited, but is nonetheless imjmr- 
tant enough to merit dose study. W'ith suf¬ 
ficient research, substantially the same 
propositions could be tested against the ex- 
jicrience in nominating governors in states 
and in time periods where there has been 
relatively about as much competitive bal¬ 
ance between the parties as in the federal 
system. Larger numbers of cases wotdd be 
available and the irroblems of statistical sig¬ 
nificance would become minor. I’he quali¬ 
fication in regard to competitive balance, 
however, is highly imjjorlant, for reasons 
that will become apparent in the dist ussion 
that follows the ])rcsentation of the avail¬ 
able statistical material. 

The data of Chapter 6 on nominating 
patterns have been supplemented in 'Fable 
18.6 by adding the pertinent figures on elec¬ 
toral success. For example, of the six in¬ 
party nominations between 1832 and 1892 
that confirmed an incumbent President in 
the party leadership, three led to victory at 
the polls. The proportion of these cases re¬ 
sulting in electoral success was thus 3/r). 
The similar proportion for the more recent 
sixty-year period is 9/11- It thus becomes 

”It will be recalled that the Whigs held no na¬ 
tional convention and made no single nomination 
in 1836; hence there was no pair for that year. 
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apparent that the renomination of an in¬ 
cumbent President has been not only more 
frequent than formerly but more frequently 
successful. On the other hand, renomination 
of oin-fjuriy titular leaders has become more 
Irctjuent without so far becoming more suc¬ 
cessful; drover Cleveland’s third nomina¬ 
tion remains the only successful instance of 
its kind. 

Nominations reficcting inheritance were 
more successful for the in-party than the 
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tion, with the proportion of victory abou 
the same in the two time periods. 

Each of the relationships expressed b\ ; 
fraction in Table i 8.6 has meaning in it. 
historical context, but, from a statistician’^ 
point of view, the numbers are too small in 
most of the cells to be significant.^® Further 
results can be obtained, however, by collaps¬ 
ing the table into a smaller number of cells. 
Types A, B, and C—confirmation, inheri¬ 
tance, and inner group selection—have 
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Tabi.k 18 .r». Proportion of Presidential Nominations Resulting in I'Llecioral 
Sucxa'ss, BV Type of Nomination and In-Power and Out-Powf.r 
S I'ATUS of rilE PaRTIF-S, 1832-1 892 AND I Sqt)-1 (jr,6“ 


'l ypr of Nomination 

Party in 

1832-1892 

Power 

1896-1956 

Party Out of Power 

1832 1892 i89()-t956 

A. Conlirination 

3/6 

9 />i 

i/i 

0/4 

B. Inheritance 

i/a 

2/2 

0/1 

o/i 

G, Inner Ciroup Selection 

1/2 

0/0 

1/5 

«/3 

I). Compromise in Stalemate 

2/2 

0/0 

2/3 

1/2 

E. Factional Victory 

1/4 

0/3 

4/5 

4/6 

lotal 

8/16 

II/16 

8/15 

.O/'C 


* In cudi cell of the table, the denominator is the total number of nominations and the numerator is 
the number of nominees who won in the ensuing general election. Sec Chapter 6 for the classification on 
which this tabic is based. 


out-party, while nominations producing in¬ 
ner group selections and compromise nomi¬ 
nees had a mixed record. Such nominations 
served the in-party reasonably well before 
1892, but none were made thereafter by an 
in-party between 1896 aiul 1956. Inner 
group selections did poorly for the out- 
party in bt)lh periods, with three losers in 
three tries in the more recent period. 

Nominations reflecting factional victory 
provide another category in which the dif¬ 
fering records of in-party and out-parly are 
conspicuous. Victory for a factional candi¬ 
date in the party in power has rarely led 
to success in the following election. In the 
out-party, factional victory has led to elec¬ 
tion victory in most of the instances in 
which conflict occurred over the nomina- 


"lii such a table, numbers of at least 5 in a cell 
are required before statistical significance begins to 
become possible for the individual items; and, if 
the number is only 5, all items must be uniformly 
in the .same direction fur statistical significance on 
the basis of standards commonly applied. When an 
event can happen in only one of two ways, the 
probability that 4 events will all happen in the same 
way on a purely random basis is approximately 5 in 
100; for 5 cases, about 3 in 100, or less than 5 per 
cent. When 1 item of the scries deviates, 8 items arc 
necessary for significance; when a items deviate, n 
items are necessary for significance; and so on. Cell 
values of 0/5, 1/8, a/u, 3/14, 4/if>, 5/>9. and 
6/21, and the converse values (5/5, 7/8, g/ii, etc.) 
ail meet minimum tests of statistical significance, 
but just barely so. 

The significance of the differences between cells 
is another matter. In this particular case, if the re¬ 
sults of confirming an existing leadership in the in¬ 
party are compared with the results of confirming an 
existing leadership in the out-party for the period 
1896-1956—g/11 vs. 0/4—the difference is highly sig¬ 
nificant from a statistical point of view. 
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enough in common as low-conflict patterns 
to justify combining them. They show simi¬ 
lar configurations in the respective cells, 
have a self-evident similarity in assuring a 
considerable continuity of leadership with¬ 
in the party concerned, anti involve types 
of decision in which conflict levels typically 
are low and similar, as demonstrated in 
Chaj)ter 17. In view of the limited evidences 
of time trend in most categories, moreover, 
there is oljvious merit in considering the en¬ 
tire collection of items without regard to 
when they occurred. Table 18 .(5 can thus be 
brought down to six cells with the following 
proportions of wins as the result. 


'fype 

In- 

Out- 

of Nomination 

Party 

Party 

ABC'. liOw-Gonllict Patterns 

16/23 

2/15 

D. Compromise in Stalemate 

2/2 

3/5 

E. E'actional Victory 

1/7 

8/11 


The projjositions stated at the beginning 
of this section are based primarily on this 
tabulation. The Type D cases of compro¬ 
mise in stalemate were omitted from the 
formulation because of their ambiguity; 
they begin in vigorous conflict but end in 
harmony, whereas the Tyjje E high-conflict 
cases of factional victory are in stiarp con¬ 
trast with the low-conflict patterns of Types 
A, B, and C. The statistical outcome in the 
winning and losing .situations as identified 
in the propositions can thus be reassembled 
as follows; 

Winning situations 


Low conflict in the in-party (ABC) 

10/23 

70 % 

High conflict in the out-party (E) 

8/11 

73 % 

Total 

24/31 

7 '% 

Losing situations 

High conflict in the in-party (E) 

«/7 

14% 

Low conflict in the oul-party (ABC) 

2/'5 

■ 3 % 

Total 

3/22 

« 4 % 


The difference between the winning and 
losing situations in terms of the proportions 
of wins is highly significant from a statisti¬ 


cal point of view. The propositions thus 
seem to be supj)orted by the data. 

Rcstills When 

Nonihuiiing Patterns Arc Paired 

As noted, each major-party nomination, 
with the exception of that made by the 
Democrats in 183G, was one of a pair of 
nominations. If tlie nominating patterns of 
the parties are considered in tlie comhina- 
lions provided by these j)airs, a second set 
of proj)ositions tan be tlerivcd as follows: 

1. When harmony attends the nominat¬ 
ing process in both major parties, the in¬ 
party nominee almost invariably defeats the 
out-party nomittee. 

2. When vigfjrous conflict attends the 
nominating process in both parties, the out- 
party nominee usually defeats the in-party 
nominee, 

3. When the in-party nominating process 
is harmonious but the out-party nomi’tation 
involves vigorous conflict, tlie out-party 
nominee has more than an even chance to 
win. 

4. When the in-j)at ty nominating process 
involves conflict but the out-party nominat¬ 
ing process is harmonious, a conjuncture 
that is extremely rare, no generali/ation can 
be made concerning the probable outcome. 

The opposing pairs of 1832 and iSjo- 
1956 can be taken as a set of thirty-one, itt 
which the combinations that jwoduced the 
eighteen in-party wins can be displayed as 
shown in Table 18.7. (For the complete list¬ 
ing of the pair cf)mbinations, arrayed by 
categories, see Appendix A, 'Fable 13.) 

The contrasting in-party and out-party 
positions arc again strikingly apparent. In 
twelve pairings of low-conflict type nomi¬ 
nees, the in-party lost only once—President 
Benjamin Harrison to ex-President (fleve- 
land in 1892. The in-party won only once 
in seven times with a I'ype E nominee, and 
this victory was achieved against an out- 
party Type C nominee—Buchanan against 
Frehnont, the first nominee of the new Re¬ 
publican party in 1856 and classed in Chap¬ 
ter 6 as a case of inner group selection. 



Tablk 18.7. Proportion of Wins by the Party in Power; by Type of 
In-Party Nominee Against Type of Out-Party Nominee* 


/ Out-Party 

I Type. 

In-Party 

Type 

/ ABC 

Low-Conflict 
Patterns 

1 

j CiOinpromise 

1 in Stalemate 

1 B 

I' actional 

Victory 

Total 1 

In-Party 

Wins 

ABC 

Low-Conflict 

■ </ 

2/ 

2/ 

15/ 

Patterns 

/12 

/3 

/? 

/22 

I) 

Com prorni.se 

./ 

0/ 

1/ 

2/ 

in Stalrinatc 

/. 

/o 

A 

A 

K 

Factional 

-/ 


0/ 

>/ 

Victoi'y 

/'•* 

/a 

/s 

h 





18/ 

Total 

In-Party 

>;i/ 

2/ 

•J/ 

A. 

Wins 


A 

/•I 

18/ 





A' 


* The cell values 11/la and 13/15 attain statistical significance when considered in isolation; the cell 
values 15/aa, 1/7, and 3/11 come dose to statistical significance. 


Out-party winning combinations can be 
seen more clearly in Table 18.8, which pre¬ 
sents the mirror image of Table 18.7. 

The out-party won only twice in fifteen 
tries with a low-conflict type nominee: 
Cleveland against Harrison, as already 
noted, and once against an in-party Type 
E nominee, when Cleveland (classed as a 
case of inner grotip selection) defeated 
Blaine in 1884. But the out-party’s record 
of success with nominations won in fac¬ 
tional victories was spectacular: eight wins 
in eleven tries, of which five in seven were 
against an in-party nominee of the low-con- 
llict type. Willkie in 1940 and Dewey in 
1944 were the two defeated out-part'j Type 


E candidates, running against an in-party 
Type A, Franklin D. Roosevelt; the public 
opinion polls reported in Chapter 13 sug¬ 
gests that either Willkie or Dewey might 
have won in the absence of the war condi¬ 
tions that brought on Roosevelt’s third and 
fourth nominations. The other Type E (fac¬ 
tional victory) candidate shown as defeated 
was Governor Samuel J. Tilden, running in 
1876 against an in-party Type D (compro¬ 
mise in stalemate) candidate. Governor 
Rutherford B. Hayes, in an election that 
left ample room for doubt concerning 
whether the party in power had actually 
won. 

The cases just reviewed seem to reflect 
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Table i8.8. Proportion of Wins by the Partt' Out of Power; by Typi, of 
Out-Party Nominee Against Type of In-Party Nominee* 


In-Party 

Type 

Out-Party 

Type 

ABC 

Low-Conflict 

Patterns 

D 

Compromise 
in Stalemate 

L 

Factional 

Victory 

I'olill 
( )iit-Party 

Wins 

ABC 





Low-Conflict 

>/ 

0/ 

t/ 

2 / 

Patterns 

/12 

h 

h 

/if) 

D 





Compromise 

1/ 

0/ 

2/ 

3/ 

in Stalemate 

/s 


/a 

A 

L 





Factional 

5/ 

0/ 

3/ 

8/ 

Victory 

h 

/« 

/•i 

/n 





K\! 

Total 




/3' 

Out-Party 

7/ 

0/ 

6 / 


Wins 

/22 

/a 

h 

•3/ X. 





/3> X 


•The cell values attaining statistical significance are the converse of those noted for Table 18.7. 


the effects of widely divergent levels of con¬ 
flict so consistently that a retabulation of 
the data on a single measure of conflict 
would be desirable. Unfortunately, there is 
no single best measure of conflict levels, and 
the different numerical indicators of nomi¬ 
nating conflict are not easily combined. For 
the total historical experience, however, the 
difference between a single-ballot nomina¬ 
tion and a multi-ballot nomination usually 
makes the distinction between low and high 
levels of nominating conflict. Among the 
thirty-eight Type ABC nominations, only 
six required more than a single nominating 
ballot; among the twenty-five Types D and 
E nominations, only three were made with¬ 
out requiring more than one ballot, as 
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shown in Chapter 17, Tables 17.8 and 17.9. 

Using the distinction between single- and 
multi-ballot nominees (S and M), the in¬ 
party nominees can be arrayed against the 
out-parly nominees with the proportions of 
wins as diagramed below. This diagram in¬ 


In- 

1 Out-Pariy 

Total 

Party 

s 

M 

Wins 

S 

10/11 

5/“> 

'5/*' 

M 

0/2 

3/8 

.3/'« 

Total 

Wins 

10/13 

8/18 

•8/31 


dicates that when single-ballot nominees 
faced each otlier, the in-party nominee won 
ten times in eleven; when multi-ballot nom- 
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inees faced each other, the out-party won 
five times in eight. 

A similar diagram, produced from Table 
18.7 by collapsing Types D and E into a 
single category, indicates a similar but 
nniwiheless somewhat different set of pro- 

In- I Out-Party I Total 


Party 

/ ABC 

DE 

1 Wins 

^BC 

11/ia 

4/10 

15/22 

DE 

2/.S 

1/6 

.3/9 

Total 

Wins 

1 13/1.'', 


18/31 


portions. The principal rclationsliip given 
new emphasis by this diagram is indicated 
by the DE/DE cell, in which the one in¬ 
parly winner W'as Governor Hayes, the corri- 
jjromise candidate in the j>reviously noted 
case of 1876.''^ 

The four propositions that were staled 
on page .169 would thus seem to find sup¬ 
port generally in the experience sum- 
mari/ed in the tables. These propcisitions 
would seem to have .some predinive value 
during periods when the national party 
system is operating in what has been con¬ 
sidered normal fashion and as long as 
relevant factors in the system itself remain 
unchanged. I'he rare exceptions to the first 
two projjositions have occurred mainly un¬ 
der (onditions that were quite exceptional 
in the history of the party system, 'i'he sys¬ 
tem itself may eventually change in w'ays 
that would invalidate the propositions; the 
kinds of change that would he involved may 
become somewhat more ajjjjarent after a 
further examination of the meaning of the 
relationships.®- 

I’vpcs D and K were collapsed together in this 
diagram to match the split hetween single- and 
iiuilli-ballot conventions; all candidates who re¬ 
flected coinpioinise in stalemate were selected after 
long balloting, and their nominations certainly oc¬ 
curred in conventions marked by conflict. But the 
conflict was settleil by compromise rather than vic¬ 
tory when these nominati(ms were made, and it 
could therefore be argued almost as easily that the 
Type D cases should be consolidated for analysis 
with the ABC group in both in-party and out-party. 

•'** The drafting of the four pmpositions was 
weighed with the problems of statistical significance 
in mind. In the last two four-cell diagrams, the 


Indicate Causation? 

The two sets of propositions discussed in¬ 
volve a situation that is all too fantiliar, 
one in which the statistical evidences of ic~ 
haionship arc relatively clear but all of the 
problems of causation remain obscure. 

Docs the in-party win because of har¬ 
mony? Lose because of conflict? If either 
answer seems obviously yes, why does har¬ 
mony in the out-party indicate defeat and 
conflict lead (sometimes) to victory? Is con¬ 
flict over ihe out-j)arty nomination actually 
a cause of victory? Or is it merely a re¬ 
sponse, not necessarily helpful, to a situa¬ 
tion in which victory is possible? 

The in-party and the out-parly occupy 
situations inherently so different that the 
sources of harmony and of conflict in the 
tw^o cases are also distinctly different. Har¬ 
mony over the succession in the in-party 
is essentially the product of organizational 
activity in a situation of strength. It docs 
not arise from a lack of potentially strong 
candidates or from a lack of desire for the 
nomination on their part. But the potential 
comj)Clitors are deterred by the strong posi¬ 
tion of the party's leader when seeking re- 
nomination for himself or when actively in- 

rross-rclalionships on the diagonal between the cells 
repre.scming harmony in both parties vs. conflict 
in bulb are clearly the stronger. The (lifTereiices on 
this diagonal are signiticanl in both diagrams, highly 
ST) in one. The dilTerences between the top cells 
(S/S vs. S/M, ABC]/.ABC vs. ABC/DK) are nearly 
significant in one case, dcfiniiely so in the other. The 
vertical relationships in the right-hand column arc 
not significant, and no relationships involvitig the 
lower left-hand cell are significant. All references 
are to the four inner cells, disregarding totals along 
the bottom and right-hand side. 

*®Thc term causation is used here in the ordinary 
or common-sense meaning of cause and effect, and 
with full regard for the fact that the terminology 
of causation has become unfashionable in much 
cuiTent discussion of scientific methodology. As 
Herbert A. Simon points out, notions of causality 
continue to find common use in scientific writing, 
when the scientists are writing about specific re¬ 
search problems, as distinguished from the metho¬ 
dology of science. It would seem almost impossible 
to write the discussion that follows in any other 
fashion that would be intelligible; and, if any de¬ 
fense is necessary, it ivill liave to be found in con¬ 
siderations of the kind that Simon notes; see his 
Models of Man (1957), pp. 10-12. 34-35. 
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volving himself in the choice of a successor. 
They arc also deterred by the difficulties in 
securing political and financial backing for 
a bid that takes on the color of insurgency. 

Out-party harmony—meaning, for this 
purpose, a lack of active competition for the 
nomination on the part of several strong 
contenders—is typically the product of dis¬ 
interest in a situation of weakness in which 
victory seems impossible or unlikely. In 
such a case there may not be many strong 
candidates from whom to choose, especially 
if the party has been long out of power and 
has lost most of the gubernatorial and sen¬ 
atorial elections in pivotal states. Among 
such potentially strong candidates as the 
party does have available, moreover, several 
may prefer to wait until a more promising 
occasion, leaving to someone else the task 
of maintaining the parly vote in the inter¬ 
val. In such a case several weak candidates 
are usually available, but only the strongest 
is likely to secure enough political and fi¬ 
nancial backing to make a showing at the 
convention. 

Conflict situations are the converse of the 
types of situation just described. Conflict 
over the in-party nomination is typically 
the product of disorganization in a situa¬ 
tion of relative weakness, one in w'hich the 
incumbent leader is unwilling or unable to 
achieve a united choice of a successor. Usu¬ 
ally the situation is also one in which the 
prospects of victory are limited, with the re¬ 
sult that the disciplinary sanctions available 
to the leadership are weak. At the same 
time, however, victory seldom seems impos¬ 
sible to the strategic figures in a party in 
power; defeat, if it is to occur, is usually 
anticipated as a temporary condition dur¬ 
ing which party control will remain impor¬ 
tant for the future. Either way, the in-party 
nomination remains valuable and will be 
actively contested if the situation is open 
enough to permit a contest. 

Conflict over the out-party nomination is 
associated with the expectation of victory in 
a situation where organizational discipline 
is weak and open factional contests are nor¬ 
mal. The anticipation of presidential vic¬ 


tory is bro ight on usually by a series of 
party successes in gubernatorial and sena¬ 
torial elections. These produce their own 
crop of rising and potentially strong candi¬ 
dates for the presidential nomination. 
There is no central leadership strong 
enough to outrank the rising canditlales or 
to prevent them from lomjreiing with each 
other in the forums of national attention. 
Glamour accumulates on behalf of those 
who excel in this type of competition; and 
they have eventually provided the winners 
in the classic cases of party overturn. 

In-party harmony probably does have a 
causal relationship to party victory, even if 
it is also the product of a situation in which 
victory is likely. If a causal relationship does 
exist, how'ever, it must be becau.se conflict 
over the succe.ssion is more discreditable in 
the in-party than the out-party. Organiza¬ 
tional discipline is more likely to be consid¬ 
ered a necessity in the in-party, since high 
elfectiveness in the conduct of the govern¬ 
ment is impossible without it. Conflict over 
the in-j)arty nomination can rarely occur 
without seeming inherently to di.scredit the 
parly’s governmental record. In a broadly 
intuitive way, therefore, public attitudes 
seem to accept harmony as legitimate in the 
choice of an in-party succe.ssor; by the .same 
token, conflict tends to become illegitimate 
in the in-party, although this tendency is 
less clearly defined. 

Out-party conflict jirobably also has a 
causal relalion.ship to party victory, but 
only within limits and under conditions 
in which it is possible to have too much of 
a good thing. Conflict as such does not seem 
discreditable in the out-party, since no 
structure of leadership has been created in 
which any single leader is acknowledged 
as entitled to supremacy. Conflict therefore 
starts from a premise of legifim;uy, unlike 
the in-party situation; and open conflict is 
one of the best means of attracting public 
attention, displaying the qualities of the 
opposing candidates and eventually confer¬ 
ring upon one of them the aura of victory 
in the nominating contest. 

Conflict can thus be helpful in the out- 
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party-as long as the contestants refrain the nominations of the in-party in mo-ij such 
from discrediting each other and the adher- cases. The foiiith pioposition of the second 
ents of the several contestants are prepared series would thus be completed, while the 
to accept the ultimate choice. The two con- second and third propositions might yq. 
ditions are associated with each other, and quire some adjustment.®* 
both are frequently absent. When they are There is more reason for wondering 
absent, a compromise choice may provide whether system changes can be identified 
the only means to victory. that would lead to greater conflict over the 


Harmony and conflict alike probably 
hax'c differential effects in which the conse¬ 
quences for voter attitudes .shouhl be dis¬ 
tinguished from the consequences for party 
activity and leadership support. For the 
ordinary voter, a sharp nominating contest 
may serve more to awaken interest than to 
stir any intense degree of emotional involve¬ 
ment, whereas the party professionals and 
jiolitical leaders become highly involved. 
The winner in a nominating contest may 
thus find that the allegiance of the party 
voters who had favoretl another candidate 
is easier to secure than that of the party 
activists and leaders who had supported his 
opponents. Yet, without the help of those 
activists and leaders, the mobilization of the 
full party vote may be difficult, and if they 
have been sufficiently outraged they may 
even become leaders in bolting movements. 

In the light of this discussion, w'hat kinds 
of system change might occur that would 
invalidate the sets of propositions stated 
above? For the in-parly, conflict over the suc¬ 
cession-short of a complete party split— 
would be compatible w'ith victory if the in¬ 
party were to become so dominant that the 
out-j)arty could not ordinarily hope to win. 
In the one-party slates, conflict over the 
nominations of the dominant party for gov¬ 
ernor has occurred often wn’thout seeming 
to endanger the party's continuation in of¬ 
fice. It is a tribute to the strength of the two- 
party system nationally that this kind of sit¬ 
uation has been reached so rarely and to so 
limited an extent at the national level. 
Should it come to prevail, however, conflict 
over the nominations of the in-party would 
probably be accompanied most of the time 
by harmony in the nominations of the out- 
party and would be followed by victory for 


in-party nominations in situations of close 
party balance—and if so, with what effects 
on the in-pariy’s prospects for victory. The 
Twenty-second Amendment may be such a 
system change. It seems likely to encourage 
conflict over the in-party succession, but 
w'hether the conflict so engendered will 
reach levels incompatible with electoral suc¬ 
cess is not clear. In conjunction with the 
public opinion ])olls ami, possibly, a spread¬ 
ing disposition to insist on greater popular 
control even in the parly in power, the 
amendment may be bringing new forms of 
legitimacy to conflict over the in-party suc¬ 
cession. Even if this should be true—and it 
will be many years before enough experi¬ 
ence accumulates to know—those participat¬ 
ing in contests over the next nomination of 
the party in power will be required to ex¬ 
ercise great skill if they are to avoid dis¬ 
crediting each other and the party’s govern¬ 
mental record. 

In the out-party, a major question is 
whether system changes could occur that 
would achieve a reduction in conflict over 
the nominations while improving the par¬ 
ty’s prospects for victory, or at least not im¬ 
pairing them. There is food for thought in 
the fact that the out-party was able to win 
eight of the fifteen elections between 1832 
and 1892 in which it had a candidate, but 
only five of the sixteen elections between 
1896 and 1956, as shown in Table 18.6. The 

" The cases most relevant to the fourth propo- 
•sition, listing the in-parly nominee first, were those 
of liuchanan vs. Fremont, 1856; Garfield vs. Han¬ 
cock, i88t); and Blaine vs. Cleveland, 1884. These 
nominations were all made under conditions of out- 
party weakness; the Cleveland nomination involved 
the most conflict of the three out-party cases and 
was the only one that won. The three cases all 
happened within a period of thirty years, and none 
has occurred since 1884. 
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earlier period was one in which the in-party 
frequently rejected its own leadership or 
confirmed it only after conflict, and also one 
in which the in-j)arty frequently found it¬ 
self in cf)nflict over its new nominations. 
Lessening conflict over in-party nomina¬ 
tions has been associated with the high 
proportion of in-party wins since 1896. If 
the newly eflcctive Twenty-second Amend¬ 
ment does increase the amount of conflict 
over in-party nominations, it may tend to 
reduce the proportion of in-party wins in 
the future; but some reduction in out-party 
conflict might also be a factor in improving 
the out-party record if it could be inter- 
}>reted as a sign of strength rather than 
weakness. 

The out-party probably does little to help 
its own position when many candidates 
enter the field whose prospects arc minimal, 
or when several of the most able out-party 
leaders devote ihemsclvcs to coalition efforts 
intended primarily to stop a front-runner 
by discrediting him. The out-party may 
also be pursuing a self-defeating policy 
when it requires so vigorous a contest be¬ 
fore any titular leader can secure renomina¬ 
tion. Many observers were convinced that 
the sharp conflicts in which Dewey and 
Stevenson were required to engage in order 
to secure their renominations in 1948 and 
1956 were not helpful to the prospects of 
their respective political parties. 

In the Democratic Advisory Council, the 
Democratic party has been experimenting 
with a new device for strengthening the 
collective leadership of the presidential 
wing of the party when it is out of power. 
Whether devices of this kind may ulti¬ 
mately reduce the frequency or the intensity 
of conflict over out-party nominations re¬ 
mains to be seen. They can be regarded, 
however, as part of a general change- 
brought on by the increasing pressures of 
party competition—in which a more cir¬ 
cumspect attitude toward all of the more 
undesirable forms of conflict may be devel¬ 
oping in both parties, whether in power or 
not. If this is true, it seems likely that there 
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may be some decline in the fre(]uency of 
conflict over the out-party nomination that 
becomes excessively bitter, coupled with 
some general im})rovemcnt in the out- 
party’s electoral prospects; in which case, 
the pro])ositions previously stated would in¬ 
deed become subject to modification. 

Mechanisms of Long-Term Change 

This chapter has been mainly concerned 
with the relationships between convention 
action and the outcome in the election that 
followed. The party nominations would 
also seem to merit attention, however, as a 
central mechanism through which the par¬ 
ties influence their own longer-term fu¬ 
tures. This influence is of course the most 
apparent when the immediate elfcet of a 
convention decision is to split the party 
concerned so completely that its defeat is 
catastrophic. But the convention actions 
that produce a land-slide ntovement of the 
voters from one party to the other ha\ e also 
had a decisive effect upon national history, 
and every convention nomination, with its 
differential effects among the states, has 
some influence on the long-term drift in 
party composition. 

The reorganization of the party system 
in the elections of 1852, 1856, and i8r)o was 
a direct consequence of the nominating 
decisions of a twenty-year period. In the 
view of one historian, the Whigs exhibited 
almost incredible folly in their rejection 
of President Fillmore in 1852.®® I'he action 
was largely responsible for the breakup of 
the Whig party—without which the early 
arrival of the Republicans as a major party 
probably would have been impossible and 
the Democrats would have been much less 
likely to split. The Democrats in turn 
might have saved the situation if they had 
been able, without dividing, to nominate 
Douglas in 1852 or 1856 instead of waiting 
until i860, when the issue was probably 
beyond repair. 

“Wilfred E. Binkley, American Political Parties, 
Their Natural History (3d ed., 1958), pp, 179-80. 
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In later years, party bolting has been hap¬ 
pily tree oi the threat ol civil war, but it has 
remained as the most potentially dramatic 
consequence ol a nominating decision. Each 
of the major bolting episodes since the Civil 
War has been relatively short lived, but 
each has left its mark on the parties. Eventu¬ 
ally the parly bolters arc reabsorbed into 
one major parly or the other, but not always 
into ibe one they had left. Many of the 
bolting Repul)licans of lyia and ipa.j 
moved into the Democralie party of 1932 
and later years. In 1952, many of the bolt¬ 
ing Dixieerats of 1918 evidently voted for 
Eisenhower: in 1956 they either stayed 
home, voted third-party, or voted Republi¬ 
can. Their future remains uncertain as the 
most di.ssident clement in either national 
party. 

Landslide shifts .such as those of 189G and 
1920 represent still a different kind of for¬ 
mation. In 1896 both parties were ready 
for reorganization, in terms of their own 
internal majorities and the issues of the 
day, but the majorities in either party have 
seldom been able to work their will in the 
choice of nominees as clearly as they did in 
that year. In 1920 the brief revival of the 
Democratic party that had occurred under 
Wilson was ended by a postwar revulsion 
and an immense outpouring of the voters, 
as the Harding nomination provided the 
chosen vehicle for a “return to normalcy.” 

The elections of 1928, 1932, and 1936 
were unitjue as a progression of events that 
changed the party system. In 1928 the 
Democratic party was restored to competi¬ 
tive status by a great enlargement of its 
following in critical areas. In 1932, by vir¬ 
tue of the economic adversity that had over¬ 
taken the Republican party and the coun¬ 
try, the Democratic portion of the electorate 
was enlarged by another 50 per cent. In 
1936 these gains were consolidated by an¬ 
other 20 per cent increase—the response of 
the electorate to the first term of the Roose¬ 
velt administration. The Smith nomination 
was critical to the outcome in the first elec¬ 
tion in the series of three, while the Roose¬ 


velt performance in office was critical to the 
outcome in the third. Their impact in three 
successive elections rebuilt the Democratic 
party. 

In the longer perspectives of a century 
or more, these three elections can be seen as 
the basic shift that brought the American 
parly system into accord with the require¬ 
ments of a modern economic order. Na¬ 
tional economic issues that cut across all sec¬ 
tions of the population were recognized as 
controlling in a time of general economic 
adversity. The Democratic party became 
truly national in its orientation, as it had 
not been for most of a century. The Repub¬ 
lican party was placed on notice that it 
would probably bave to become truly na¬ 
tional in order to become again effectively 
competitive. 

In successive pairs of candidates, the par¬ 
ties have continued to offer the voters a 
meaningful choice: Roosevelt and Willkie; 
Roosevelt and Dewey; Truman and Dewey; 
Stevenson and Eisenhower. The clarity of 
the choice has varied from election to elec¬ 
tion, but at no time has it returned to the 
ambiguity of a decision between Calvin 
Coolidge and John W. Davis. Meanwhile, 
other aspects of parly realignment have had 
time to come into operation, .so that rein¬ 
forcing steps have been taken that tend to 
solidify the whole result. 

In each of the large industrial states ex¬ 
cept Texas, the realignment in the national 
party electorates has been accompanied by 
a party realignment along parallel lines 
within tlie electorate of the state. Even in 
Texas there has been a clarification of fac¬ 
tional lines within the dominant party that 
has had many of the same effects. Similar 
developments have occurred in most of the 
other northern and w’estem industrial 
states, even those that are relatively small 
in population. Changing party patterns 
have also occurred in all of the southern 
states that are being subjected to industri¬ 
alization and the movement into metro¬ 
politan areas. During a few recent years the 
process has been obscured in the South by 
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the sharp effects of the desegregation ded 
sions of the Supreme Court; but this too is 
beginning to pass into history. 

Within the stale party systems of each of 
the major stales, party realignment has 
heavily involved the slate party leaderships 
in unavoidable internal conflict. These in¬ 
volvements become visible mainly in con¬ 
nection with the participation of the state in 
I he politics of [)rcsi(lential nominations and 
c;Iections, when the state party is compelled 
most clearly to j)articipate in national party 
action and to respond to political forces 
generated elsewhere. But the process has 
gone on to involve the selection of the 
candidates for governor and members of 
both houses of Congress, 'riiere has been a 
time lag in the respon.se of the party sys¬ 
tems in these cases, while older party leader¬ 
ships lived out their time; neverthelc.ss, 
enough lime has ela])scd to produce a con¬ 
siderable change in all of these cases. 

The results are apparent in the composi¬ 
tion of the delegations at the national party 
conventions. Tlie conventions of both par¬ 
ties arc made up predominantly of dele¬ 
gates and delegations whose orientations are 
to the great American middle class and to 
the central concerns of the whole national 


electorate. But in each case the delegates 
are aware that they represent a political 
party that has its own distinctive identity- 
one that must be preserved, renewed, and 
further developed, if it is to ho politically 
successful. Their search is for the candidate, 
in each case, who can best exi)ress that iden¬ 
tity while mounting (be bioadesi possible 
appeal to the V(»leis wlio will (oine out only 
if they like the candidate. 

This is a formula that has much to rec¬ 
ommend it. In terms of the pra( licalities 
of the moment, the preservation, renewal, 
and further development of the identity of 
the Democratic party may involve some 
shrinkage in its total party following, par¬ 
ticularly in the South, if it is to become 
sufficiently homogeneous to be able to live 
with itself. The Republitan parly’s prob¬ 
lem is equally, or even more, diflicult. 
Somehow it must recover from the divided 
personality of the days when it was a domi¬ 
nant party, and learn to live with a situa¬ 
tion in which it must be sufficiently united 
to be competitive. This in turn seems to in¬ 
volve the problem of how to become a 
modern political party that is both con¬ 
servative and vital—a problem not neces¬ 
sarily beyond solution. 
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The Nominating Process 

and the Future of the Party System 


T H E N O M I N A T I N G contests at 
the conventions and the elections that fol¬ 
low provide regular opportunities for de¬ 
cisive change in the ordering of political 
affairs, frequently it has been observed that 
the decisions at the conventions may be 
more critical than those left to the general 
election. If a systematic general theory of 
political change in the United States is ever 
constructed, it will undoubtedly give a 
central place to the presidential nominating 
process. 

llie conventions are important, more¬ 
over, not only for their immediate con¬ 
sequences. The collateral decisions that are 
necessary to operate the nominating machin¬ 
ery tend to set the structure of the party 
system as a whole. 1 hey help to form and 
reform the broad lines of the coalitions of 
which each party is composed. I'hey shape 
the future evolution of the party institu¬ 
tions. 'I hey affect the extent to which the 
party can bring cohesion and clear purpose 
to the work of government—or the extent 
to which it will retreat from this task, leav¬ 
ing a governmental vacuum to be filled by 
other mechanisms of some more obscure and 
less definable sort. 

For each of their decisions the party con¬ 
ventions have an inescapable responsibility. 
I'hey were created to cope with the specific 
problems of nominations and to give more 
recc^gnition to party leaders outside of Con¬ 
gress. But once available, they have un¬ 
avoidably met other problems and had 
other effects. For the future, questions con¬ 


cerning what can and should be done about 
either the nominating process or the party 
system become largely tjuestions concerning 
what can be done by the parties when in 
convention assembled. 

The Central Position of the 
Nominating Process 

The nominating process occupies a cen¬ 
tral position in the party system by virtue 
of both its manifest function and its latent 
functions. The manifest function is to 
identify in each party the candidate for 
President who is entitled to the party 
designation—with all this entails in the 
conferring of legitimacy, securing a place 
on the ballot, and assuring the loyalty and 
the votes of the party faithful. The most 
important latent function-one that is seem¬ 
ingly in process of becoming manifest—is 
the designation of a candidate who will also 
be recognized as the chief party leader. 

The ambiguity of this second function is 
inherent in the dependence of the leader¬ 
ship on victory in the election. A century 
ago, in either major party, the nominating 
act was merely the designation of a candi¬ 
date for the ensuing campaign, to be dis¬ 
carded if he lost and to be disregarded as 
much as possible in party matters even if 
he won. The one-term doctrine for the 
Presidency that flourished in both parties 
for several decades was an aspect of these 
attitudes. 
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In ihe decades that have since elapsed, 
it has become settled custom that if the 
party candidate becomes President he is 
indeed entitled to recognition as the chief 
leader of his party for all purposes—in the 
govertiinenl, in the party organization, and 
in the electorate. But in the party that loses, 
the defeated candidate has no secure entitle¬ 
ments. He is now generally known as the 
titular leader of his party, but the extent 
to which this designation has meaning re¬ 
mains obscure. 

Whatever the eventual fate of the candi¬ 
date, a nomination for President is still a 
sulUcictvt gUny in either major party to ex¬ 
ercise a profound effect upon all political 
arrangements. The nomination is the last 
hurdle but one on the course that leads to 
tlie highest position open to an American 
citizen. The uomiriatiiig process occupies 
a central position, like all processes con¬ 
trolling advancement, because it exerts a 
substantial influence on the behavior of 
actors throughout the system, an influence 
much greater than they are able to exer¬ 
cise on it. The relationship is not exclu¬ 
sively one-way, but it is primarily so. 

The nominating process exerts both a 
gravitational pull and a screening effect. 
Both arc felt from the earliest phases on¬ 
ward in the develoj)raent of candidates. The 
pull becomes apparent in the potential 
candidates’ actions to acquire suitable types 
of experience, to develop their abilities se¬ 
lectively, and to take on the attributes of 
availability. The screening effect is appar¬ 
ent in the early stages in the rejection of 
individuals with unwanted characteristics, 
and in the way the standards of choice be¬ 
come progressively more stringent at higher 
levels of candidate advancement. 

The screening effect is much more ob¬ 
vious in its presence and its consequences 
than the gravitational pull: as an election 
nears, the number of those who can be seri¬ 
ously regarded as available is reduced from 
possibly a few hundred in the entire adult 
population to a number that is usually 
.smaller than a dozen in either political 
party. The gravitational pull nevertheless 
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has a pervasive elfeci, not only in develop¬ 
ing the supply of candidates but in many 
other ways. It must necessarily also affect 
the behavior of all persons connected with 
the potential candidates and with the chan¬ 
nels through which they migln advance. 
'I’his is most obvious for their immediate 
associates, but party managers, inierest- 
grouj> leaders, and otlier would-be king¬ 
makers are also among those clearly aflecled. 

Consetjucnces also arise lor the structural 
relationships between large segments of the 
political system: most specifically for the 
relationships between party groups in the 
legislatvive and the executive, for the vole 
of the governors, and for the status of major 
power centers external to the government 
of the day. Whatever the angle of view, the 
nominating process is a vital factor in the 
channels of leadership advancement that 
give political structure to the social system. 

Relationships 
to Candidate Competence 

The most basic questions concerning the 
nominating process are tho.se that examine 
its manifest function in the choice of candi¬ 
dates. Is the process capable of selecting the 
most able candidates available in the two 
parties for a final choice by the electorate? 
Or, if not the most able, candidates who 
would be fully competent, if elected, to 
meet the responsibilities of the office? 

This is a t|uestion that comes ch)se to the 
issues of national and world survival. It is 
no more capable of a conclusive answer 
than most such questions. But it does sug¬ 
gest the importance of elements that move 
the process toward the selection of com¬ 
petent candidates or alternatively push it 
away from that desirable goal. 

One such group of elements consists of 
the short-run and long-run considerations 
that compete for recognition. The differ¬ 
ence is posed most vividly by the contrast 
between ability to win the election as the 
sole basis for candidate selection and on the 
other hand ability to lead and operate the 
government. Obviously some thought has 
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always been g’iven to both sets of considera¬ 
tions and to others as well; but there have 
been times in American history when the 
contrast has been starkly put. The Whig 
party seems to have committed suicide by 
its penchant for selecting vice-presidential 
candidates solely to balance the ticket and 
without regard to whether they could pro¬ 
vide party or governmental leadership if 
called upon to do so. 

When James Bryce was writing his classic 
work. The American Commonwealth, he 
repeatedly emphasized the extent to which 
the party managers of the day, in their ad¬ 
vancement of candidates, were concerned 
with capacities for winning rather than for 
governing. But when Theodore Roosevelt 
selected William Howard Taft instead of 
Elihu Root as his successor, he is said to have 
given the problem balanced consideration. 
He thought Root would make the better 
President, but could not be elected. In any 
event, he had no doubt at the time that Taft, 
who could be elected, would make a compe¬ 
tent and highly desirable President. 

A system that would chronically reject 
governmental ability in its selection of top 
leaders while emphasizing skills limited to 
the pursuit of electoral majorities would 
seem to be one headed for disaster. Con¬ 
versely, a system that seeks a balanced pat¬ 
tern of electoral and governmental success 
in its choice of lop leaders would seem to 
have achieved a degree of maturity compati¬ 
ble with survival. 

If the balance of short-run and long-run 
considerations has changed for the better, 
three factors may perhaps be given most of 
the credit. One is the increasing influence 
throughout the nominating process of re¬ 
sponsible elective officials of high rank, as 
distinguished from party bosses who could 
hold power without becoming directly ac¬ 
countable for the conduct of the govern¬ 
ment. Presidents concerned with the choice 
of a successor, governors who deal with the 
manifold responsibilities of a state, senators 
who have repeatedly faced a statewide elec- 
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torate-all can be expected to bring different 
attitudes to the nominating process hom 
those attributed to the party bosses of yore. 
Tile bosses have become less conspicuous 
while the elective officials have moved in 
strongly. 

A second factor, if it really exists, may 
represent a maturing of the American cul¬ 
ture. There appears to be a growing disposi¬ 
tion on the part of the electorate to judge 
the candidates by the qualities that will be 
re(|uired after they enter office, rather than 
merely by tho.se that are conducive to pro¬ 
ficiency in campaigning. This tendency is 
probably furthered by the active participa¬ 
tion of elective officials in the nominating 
process. It may also be furthered by a greater 
tendency for public-spirited citizens to join 
actively in the party process through the 
club movements and the regular party or¬ 
ganizations of a number of stales. Both 
types of individuals can bring to bear a 
sophisticated knowledge of what is required 
in a candidate and an ability to be publicly 
critical when they find it lacking. Under 
modern conditions of large-scale govern¬ 
ment, there is a special need to judge the 
candidates in terms of their ability to re¬ 
cruit able associates, their capacity for po¬ 
litical leadership, and their emotional sta¬ 
bility under the pressures of office. The pre¬ 
sumed divergence between the ability to 
win and the ability to govern would cease 
to exist if the electorate could reach the 
point of being adept at estimating capacity 
for success in office as a basis for electoral 
choice. 

A third factor, also speculative but one 
for which it is somewhat easier to find evi¬ 
dence, is an apparent tendency for elective 
office to become more attractive and more 
accessible to the members of each oncoming 
generation who are marked for success and 
have the widest field of choice in deciding 
on their careers. This has been illustrated 
by the number of able younger candidates 
for the elective offices of intermediate rank 
who have come over the horizon in recent 
years. A public-service type of motivation 
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may be sjjreacling. If it is, it would be one 
of the most hopeful signs for the future. 

Relationships 
to Popular Control 

Characteristics of the nominating proc¬ 
ess have also a most vital relationship to a 
central question of American political life— 
the extent to which the political system can 
be or should be subjected to popular con¬ 
trol. 

The convention system was established in 
part as a revolt against the undemocratic as¬ 
pects of nominations by the congressional 
caucuses. From the first, the conventions 
were more representative of the party elec¬ 
torates than the caucu.ses. If the convention 
nominations were defective for a consider¬ 
able period, it was not from any lack of de¬ 
sire to put up candidates who would be 
broadly representative: rather, there was 
frequently an excess of catering to a pre¬ 
sumed popular demand for candidates who 
had no commitments and no enemies, who 
were available precisely because they had 
done nothing to help solve the problems of 
the day. But popular control was indirect, 
to say the least. To the extent that it 
existed, it was based on opinion largely 
unformed by any adequate confrontation 
of the candidates before their nomination— 
the aspect of the situation that has changed 
most within the last fifty years. 

Clearly there has been a great increase in 
popular participation. The increase has 
been brought about by the spreading influ¬ 
ence of the mass media, the presidential pri¬ 
maries in certain states, the use of public 
opinion polls to measure the standing of 
the candidates for the nominations, and the 
changing responses of the candidates them¬ 
selves to these and other factors. The candi¬ 
dates have developed new attitudes on the 
extent to which it is appropriate and es¬ 
sential to appeal to the popular will, along 
with new attitudes on the kind and amount 
of campaigning that is legitimate in doing 
so. 
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Much of the struggle that used to occur 
in the conventions has been shifted to the 
preconvention period. With the more open 
and more frequent commitTnent of delegates 
to the leading candidates and with the As¬ 
sociated Press and other news services count¬ 
ing the vote in advance, most of the losers 
in recent times probably know that they 
are beaten before the convention opens. 
Generally they are too deeply committed to 
withdraw in advance of the formal voting, 
but their power to bargain before admit¬ 
ting defeat has been greatly reduced by the 
fact that so much is known about delegate 
commitments and intentions. 

Popular control thus seems almost com¬ 
plete within either political party when 
opinion is clearly developed in support of 
a majority choice. The popular mandate is 
in doubt when several strong candidates for 
the nomination remain in the running un¬ 
til the end. In such a situation it would be 
hard to deny the prerogative of the conven¬ 
tion without destroying it—without turning 
over the choice to a national primary elec¬ 
tion, to be settled cither by a mere plurality 
of the party or else through some form of 
runolf or transferable vote. Either course 
woidd present many hazards that seem un¬ 
necessary and that would be difficult to 
assess in advance. 

Despite the frequent lack of a clear popu¬ 
lar mandate, in practice there has been a 
considerable long-term shift away from situ¬ 
ations of stalemate in which a compromise 
candidate can or must be selected. Instead, 
contests have been brought to resolution in 
recent years through a clearly defined vic¬ 
tory in voting at the c(*nventions. The de¬ 
velopment and reporting of widespread 
public sentiment within the party con¬ 
cerned had much to do with these results. 

The values associated with popular con¬ 
trol of the political system are deeply im¬ 
bedded in the democratic ethic, but other 
values have also been coming to the fore 
during the last half century. By itself, pop¬ 
ular control provides no complete answer to 
the problems of the national consensus and 
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of an adequate leadership in developing it. 
Yet those problems have become increas¬ 
ingly pressing. The dangers of the times im¬ 
pose heavy requirements lor the kind of 
consensus that is not only broadly based, 
but also adapted to the objective require¬ 
ments of national and world survival. 

Politiciil lenders are clearly needed who 
will do more than follow their followers, 
who will assume the burdens of political 
education, who will grasp the nettle firmly 
when moral leadership is the country’s 
greatest need. Men of these capacities are 
prone to recognize their own limitations 
and to hesitate before volunteering for the 
rough-and-tumble of political life. They arc 
unlikely to enter the race for high elective 
office in any considerable numbers unless 
they have already been brought into politi¬ 
cal office at lower levels. When they do not 
volunteer, they may have to be drafted; 
and if the system fails to bring such men 
into ]x>sitions where they can be recognized, 
the system itself may need to be changed. 

Relationships 

to Clarification of Party Roles 

Candidate choice involves a search for 
many abilities, but in choosing a candidate 
a political party is doing much more than 
selecting a man. It is also deciding its fu¬ 
ture, insofar as that future can be influ¬ 
enced or controlled by the collective deci¬ 
sions of the presidential wing of the party.^ 
The future of a political party depends 
mainly on its continuing success in develop¬ 
ing the position it proposes to occupy in 
relationship to the needs of the times. This 
is a far more complicated problem than the 
writing of formal platform statements. Es¬ 
sentially it involves the clarification and 
adaptation of the party role. 

By comparison with other types of or¬ 
ganizations, political parties are relatively 

* The concepts of top leadership and its functions 
that were propounded by Philip Seiznick in Leader¬ 
ship in Administration (>957) were especially help¬ 
ful in the development of the following paragraphs. 


plastic, owing to their open membership, 
the limited authority of their formal office¬ 
holders. and a tradition of freedom of ac¬ 
tion for many centers of initiative. The ca¬ 
pacity of the parties to adapt themselves 
to new reqtiirements, however, is by no 
means unJimiied. Each party is limited at 
any one time by its inherited character- thc 
groups of which it is composed, the mem¬ 
ories they preserve, and the specific char¬ 
acteristics that remain from past adaptive 
efforts, successful and unsuccessful. 

External events and pressures beat 
against the complex of inherited character, 
and it is the task of party leadership to find 
a road to success through the prejudices of 
the past, the exjiecliencics of the moment, 
and the demands of the future. For any or¬ 
ganization, this is a task beset by many 
perils during the interval between the de¬ 
cline of a former (ojr leadership and the 
coming to full authority of a new top 
leadership. It is a special characteristic of 
American political parties that considerable 
portions of their total life history are de¬ 
voted to passing through such intervals. 

During the interregnums that are so char¬ 
acteristic of an American party when it is 
out of power, and that occasionally occur 
even in a party supposedly in power, many 
voices speak on the problems of the future 
party role. They speak with unequal au¬ 
thority, and no one voice is likely to be de¬ 
cisive. The process goes on until there is at 
least some vague crystallization of alterna¬ 
tive concepts of the future party role, and 
an alignment of candidates for the nomina¬ 
tion who seem to be associated with one 
concept or another. 

The roster of available candidates thus 
takes form as a spectrum of alteratives for 
the future of the party. Some observers will 
discuss that spectrum mainly in terms of 
victory or defeat in the ensuing election. 
Inevitably, the participants most involved 
will also examine closely its potential con¬ 
sequences for the position of every affiliated 
group interest now within the party or that 
might be attracted to it. The prospects for 
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victory or defeat can be weighed—collec¬ 
tively, publicly, and with a degree of ra¬ 
tionality. The prospective effects on group 
affiliations are also weighed-separately, pri¬ 
vately, and with a heavy loading of emo¬ 
tional feeling. The submerged position of 
the.se elTecrs among the party motivations 
does not lessen their importance. It prob¬ 
ably increases it. 

The act of choosing a candidate generally 
produces a considerable immediate clari¬ 
fication of the party’s future role. By virtue 
of the alternatives that have been consid¬ 
ered, the candidate stands before the public 
for the time being as the most concrete ex¬ 
pression of the direction in which the party 
is moving. As he campaigns, in his effort 
to muster the faithful and recruit the un¬ 
decided, the candidate continues to clarify 
the j)arty position, mainly by expounding 
the party conception of the national posi¬ 
tion. In cither party, this is his most im¬ 
portant function in the period between con¬ 
vention and election. 

After the election the defeated candidate 
is committed, at best, to a holding opera¬ 
tion in which he seeks to maintain the party 
role as he has defined it, to the extent that 
that role can be exercised in the party of the 
opposition. The national committee chair¬ 
man who was chosen or approved by the 
candidate continues in office as a national 
party spokesman, and the defeated candi¬ 
date usually retains a degree of control over 
the party machinery as titular leader and as 
a party spokesman in his own right. Other 
party leaders resume their accustomed ac¬ 
tivities, and the party awaits another op¬ 
portunity for decisive action. 

To the candidate who wins comes the 
great opportunity to consolidate the con¬ 
cept of the party role that he represents. 
This is the reward for which the choice was 
made at the convention. It is only in the 
event of victory that the wisdom of the 
party choice can be fully tested. As Presi¬ 
dent of the United States, the winning can¬ 
didate will have an unmatched opportunity 
to organize and direct his party as a basis 
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for governmental power. When this opera¬ 
tion is performed with skill, the party learns 
how to make its greatest contribution to the 
national consensus. It also revitalizes itself 
for the long-term future. 

This whole cycle has been traced through 
at .some length in order to underline not 
merely the importance of the choice at the 
convention, but some of its essential char¬ 
acteristics. The aspirants for a nomination 
differ not only in the alternative concepts 
of party role that they represent, but in 
their capacity to bring any concept to suc¬ 
cess, The greatest hazard in going outside 
the normal channels of recruitment to find 
a candidate lies here. No doubt there are 
times when only the inspired amateur will 
do; but it would be strange indeed if com¬ 
petence for the highest public and party 
leadership could ordinarily be developed 
without the extensive training that only a 
previous political career can provide. 

Problems of Preparation and the 
Channels of Advancement 

The importance of the channels of ad¬ 
vancement in any political .system would 
seem to be obvious. Yet in most political 
systems those channels evolve wdth little 
overt concern for the types of personality 
that they select, the character of the prep¬ 
aration that they provide, and the effect 
they produce on the political order. 

Certainly no part of the American politi¬ 
cal system has been more unplanned than 
those portions that control career advance¬ 
ment in the direction of the Presidency, 
Most proposals to reform the presidential 
nominating process have started by assum¬ 
ing that there will alw'ays be an ample 
supply of well-qualified candidates, and 
that the only issues of public policy are 
those relating to the final machinery of 
choice. Even the machinery is often dis- 
cussed without regard to its potential ef¬ 
fects upon the kind of candidates who will 
be in available supply. 
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The problem of supply starts with the 
question of who is willing to enter politics 
and why. Despite the possibility that the 
gifted amateur may be called into politics 
at some higher level as a candidate for 
senator, governor, or President, the ques¬ 
tion of recruitment mainly arises at the 
lower levels of polhicnl office. Most of the 
candidates for high elective office have pre¬ 
viously held office at some lower level and 
have several times been through the testing 
experiences of a political campaign. But at 
the lower levels the problems presented in 
most states by the existing systems of pri¬ 
mary elections become acute. 

The Prohlems of the Primaries 

The problems of jtrimary elections were 
summarized as follows in i(>5i by a com¬ 
mittee of the most respected civic reform 
organization in the country: 

The present direct primary systems have often 
produced disorderly scrambles for office by self- 
seekers and have not, as a rule, resulted in the 
nomination of qualified and civic-minded citi¬ 
zens who should be attracted to public life. 
They have not provided voters with effective 
choices between suitable candidates, which is 
essential if the democratic process is to have its 
true meaning. Unless good candidates are nom¬ 
inated, good candidates cannot be elected to 
public office. Reform of the primary system is 
needed to bring about healthy, vigorous party 
life, to provide more effective party leadership, 
to attract abler candidates to run for public 
office and to enable the rank and file of voters 
to hold the party leadership to an effective re- 
sponsibility.2 

The principal reform advocated by the 
committee was the rejection of the fre¬ 
quently held belief that party organizations 
should not interfere in the selection of can¬ 
didates. Rather, the committee urged, the 
organizations have a positive duty to seek 
out and recruit suitable candidates; and 
they should be helped in this task by giving 
their candidates a preferred place on the 

’ National Municipal League, Committee on Direct 
Primary, Joseph P. Harris, Chairman, A Model 
Direct Primary Election System (1951), p. 7. 


primary ballot. Popular control would be 
maintained, along with opportunities for 
insurgency, by continuing to allow rela¬ 
tively easy access to the primary ballot for 
other candidates who are in fact genuine 
mendxTs of the party wdiosc nomination 

they seek. 

The inlhierue of the primaries runs 
through the whole American political sys¬ 
tem. The j)residcntial primaries have been 
deeply influenced by the precedents of pri¬ 
maries developed for other purposes. The 
idea that there should be no provision for 
a draft and that candidates should be cho¬ 
sen only from among those who are openly 
.seeking the nomination is a product of the 
thinking fostered by the primaries. So many 
of the most active members of both political 
parties have made their way up through a 
regime of wide-open primaries and the re¬ 
sultant party irresponsibility, that it would 
be strange if they came naturally to other 
habits of thought. 

Fortunately, despite many legal obsta¬ 
cles, the party organizations have been tak¬ 
ing more respon.sibility for their candidates 
in recent years. There is a growing recog¬ 
nition that the minority party must see to 
it that every important elective office is 
contested if it is to maintain itself as a 
functioning unit in a two-party system. 
Where there is active competition between 
the parties, many ways have been found, 
both formal and informal, to consolidate 
party strength behind strong candidates in 
the primaries in the interests of a stronger 
general election campaign. 

In several states new forms of local party 
clubs, joined together in state assemblies, 
have injected new life into the parties. 
Based on an explicit, dues-paying member¬ 
ship, the club organizations have provided 
channels through which widely scattered 
bands of activists with a concern for public 
policy can play a continuous role in the 
affairs of the party. These groups can en¬ 
courage able young people to run for offices 
on the lower rungs of the political ladder, 
and help them climb to higher levels of 
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political leadership as rapidly as they are 
ready. With a strong membership base, 
moreover, such groups can also contribute 
to popular control by their influence on the 
party’s leadership. 

The issues of the primaries and of their 
relationships to the party organizations are 
far from generally resolved, but the once- 
strong tendencies to curtail party respon¬ 
sibility for candidate selection seem to be 
undergoing reversal. 

The Training of 
Senators and Governors 

The candidates for the party nomina¬ 
tions for President and Vice President are 
dra^vn typically from among those who 
have been holding office as senators or gov¬ 
ernors during the previous ten years. The 
talent available at any one time reflects 
mainly the political practices and the career 
inflow of the previous thirty years. The 
earlier stages in the careers of those men are 
important for the preparatory experience 
that they have provided. Several issues are 
worth noting, beginning with that hardy 
perennial, the relative availability of gov¬ 
ernors and senators. 

The total historical experience indicates 
a considerable preference for governors in 
the choice of presidential candidates. As 
of 1959, the Democratic party had not nom¬ 
inated an incumbent senator since Stephen 
A. Douglas in i860; the Republican party 
had nominated only one incumbent senator 
in its entire history, Warren Gamaliel 
Harding in 19SO. But senators have been 
chosen for the vice-presidential nomina¬ 
tions with growing frequency in recent dec¬ 
ades. Moreover, senators have recently 
seemed to show greater strength in the pur¬ 
suit of presidential nominations. They have 
received an increasing share of mass media 
attention, and have ranked high in the pub¬ 
lic opinion polls in advance of the conven¬ 
tions. 

If senators and governors are to continue 
highly available, as seems likely, the more 
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important problem is not how to decide 
which should be most available, but rather 
how to improve the potentialities of each. 
Each office has its own characteristic limita¬ 
tions as a preparation for the Presidency. 

Senators suffer from the lack of executive 
experience, from speciali/aiion in legisla¬ 
tive work, from a habit of mind in which 
time is rarely of the essence, and from an 
over-identification with the rights of the 
legislative branch of the government. Sub¬ 
stantive specialization in the work of par¬ 
ticular committees, the legislative habit of 
mind, and a tendency to over-identify with 
the legislative branch are all products of 
long years of habituation in Congress—both 
houses of which believe in the advantages 
of specialization for their members and in 
the vigilant maintenance of their own con¬ 
stitutional prerogatives. But these limita¬ 
tions do not affect all senators equally. 
Many of them have had extensive executive 
experience before entering the Senate. 
Those who are chosen for posts of party 
leadership in the Senate are also given a 
type of such experience. 

The collective effect of these various fac¬ 
tors seems to be that members of the Sen¬ 
ate who seek presidential nominations must 
win the prize during their early years in the 
Senate or not at all. The spreading influ¬ 
ence of a competitive, two-party state poli¬ 
tics, with an increasing number of states 
with one senator of each party, has in¬ 
creased the importance of party lines with¬ 
in the Senate and, to some extent, seems 
to have expedited Senate careers. It has 
produced enough competitive pressure on 
committee assignments to bring reforms in 
the assignments available to junior .sena¬ 
tors. It has permitted the election of rela¬ 
tively young senators to the leadership 
posts, where they have had special advan¬ 
tages in the development of availability 
and, equally important, in acquiring a 
highly relevant kind of preparatory experi¬ 
ence for possible service in the Presidency. 

The senators who have ranked high on 
the scale of availability in recent years have 
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been relatively junior men, generally in 
their first or second terms. They have dis¬ 
played many of the personality character¬ 
istics that are .so attractive in the glamorous 
and rising young governors of the hard- 
fougbt, competitive, two-party states. If the 
Senate goes on developing its opportunities 
for its most able younger men, it will con¬ 
tinue to hold a strong position in the de- 
veloj)ment of candidates for President and 
Vice President. 

The governors suffer from limitations that 
are characteristically the opposite of those 
affecting .senators. They suffer most of all 
from a lack of association with the issues 
of national policy, especially issues in the 
areas of defense and foreign relations. In 
the press of executive duties, moreover, they 
have little time available for deliberation 
and study, particularly for issues other than 
those that are currently acute in their own 
states. They are restricted by the tradition 
that a governor should stay close to the 
job in his own state, and by their own 
loyalties to the job. They have only limited 
access to the forums of national debate and 
to the centers of national and international 
news attention. In many states, they are 
hampered by peculiarities of their term of 
office. 

As in the case of the senators and their 
limitations, not all governors are affected 
alike by the factors just listed. Governors of 
New York have been conspicuously avail¬ 
able for the presidential nomination partly 
because their state has given them the 
means of overcoming most of these limita¬ 
tions. New York has a form of state gov¬ 
ernment in which the governor is master in 
his own house, can organize his executive 
duties effectively, and can control his own 
schedule sufficiently to find time for policy 
issues and for extended absences from the 
state when necessary. His term of office, four 
years staggered against the presidential 
term without limitation on number of 
terms, is ideally adapted to the require¬ 
ments of campaigning for the Presidency— 
the somewhat ironical result of a state con¬ 


stitutional reform that was ostensibly 
adopted to promote a ^eater separation of 
state and national politics. New York has 
its own built-in potentialities for access tf» 
the mass media, and the state is of sufficient 
size and complexity to justify the governor 
in taking an active interest in practically 
every national i.ssue. It offers unrivaled prep¬ 
aration for the Presidency, and unrivaled 
opportunities for the development of avail¬ 
ability. 

Other Stales will continue to find it diffi¬ 
cult to match the opportunities of New 
York, but the other large states could do 
more than they have done. Pennsylvania 
could safely remove its four-year limitation 
on the tenure of governors, since there is 
now' an effective two-party competition in 
the state. Ohio recently changed to a four- 
year term, instead of the two-year term of 
office by which its governors were formerly 
harassed: Michigan and Texas could do the 
same. Illinois could revise its existing four- 
year term to stagger it against the presiden¬ 
tial term, there% removing future gover¬ 
nors from the difficult situation in which 
Governor Stevenson found himself in the 
winter and spring of 1952. California, 
which is much like New York in its formal 
arrangements, may need to make a variety 
of informal adjustments if its governors are 
to take a more important role in national 
partisan leadership. In particular, there 
may be need for a more tolerant attitude 
toward the governor’s absences from the 
state, and a greater willingness to encour¬ 
age his active participation in the develop¬ 
ment of not only national but also inter¬ 
national policy. 

The seven largest states all have their 
unique opportunities, but the same could 
be said of another dozen states that are 
sufficiently large and complex to develop 
the abilities of any executive. Individually 
and collectively, the governors of these 
states could do much to improve the forums 
of national attention to which they already 
have access, and to develop others. They 
have more to gain than anyone else from an 
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improved organization of the national party 
conventions, and from the reform of the 
voting structure of the convention commit¬ 
tees and the national committee. 

Their own annual governors’ conference 
is deserving of more attention and further 
tlcvelopment. The party caucuses that in¬ 
evitably occur at the conferences could be 
recognized more openly as legitimate addi¬ 
tions to the institutional apparatus of the 
national parties. For example, the party 
national committees might be invited to 
provide appropriate staffing to assist the 
cancuses of each party. Perhaps, if the re¬ 
alities of the two-party system are to be 
fully recognized in the governors’ confer¬ 
ence, the time has even come to abandon 
the amiable pretense that the sessions when 
all governors of both parties are present are 
"nonpolitical.” 

The Democrat!" governors have a special 
inteicst in the Advisory Council that was 
formed after the 1956 elections (see Chap¬ 
ter 5), in which a number of governors are 
among the most active participants. The 
Council exists primarily as the collective 
spokesman for the presidential wing of the 
party when it is out of power in the White 
House.* It takes on some of the character¬ 
istics of a combined shadow Cabinet and 
shadow White House staff. As a center of 
leadership in the formation of party and 
national opinion, it cannot easily compete 
with the Presidency, but it does seem to be 

•The reference to "the presidential wing of the 
party,” here as elsewhere in the chapter, means 
simply those elements of cither party, whether in 
power or not, that have their roots in the coalition 
that currently holds the White House, or last held 
it, and that are primarily preoccupied with winning 
it the next time, as distinguished from the congres¬ 
sional establishment of each party and the associated 
elements that are preoccupied with congressional 
politics. 

There is of course obvious overlap between the 
presidential and congressional wings of each party, 
but each has a distinct leadership and a somewhat 
different constituency. In each party the presidential 
wing has several million voting constituents at any 
one time who are not represented in Congress by 
members of their own party, many of whom have 
little hope of securing such representation but all 
of whom can hope for victory in the next presi¬ 
dential election. 


more efTeciive than any previously devel¬ 
oped mechanism in filling the vacuum that 
otherwise is so likely to exist in the oui- 
party. 

The Advisory Council in its first years 
was effective in considerable part because 
of the forum it provided for the only living 
ex-President of the party and for its titular 
leader. But its members also included sev¬ 
eral of the leading contenders for the nom¬ 
inations of the future. It could be further 
developed as a forum in which the party’s 
leading governors could participate. It can 
provide a bridge between the party’s exec¬ 
utive leadership when last in the White 
House and the executive leadership that it 
may find when it next gains office. 

The Republican party, when out of 
power, has experimented w'ith a number of 
policy conferences and other devices that 
are sometimes referred to as similar to the 
present Democratic Advisory Council. They 
had an essential difference, however, in that 
they were not adequately representative of 
the previous or future leadership in the 
presidential wing of the Republican party. 
They performed few of the functions of a 
shadow White House and contributed little 
to continuity in the executive leadership of 
the party. If some more effective instrument 
is to be formed when the Republican party 
is next out of power, leadership from the 
party’s titular leader and national com¬ 
mittee chairman, together with the support 
and active participation of its incumbent 
governors in competitive states, will un¬ 
doubtedly be needed.* 

•Although in power, the Republican party has 
recently been considering problems akin to those of 
a party out of power as the result of its defeats 
in the mid-term elections of 1915H and President 
Eisenhower’s inability, under the Twenty-second 
Amendment, to succeed himself. In January 1959 an 
extensive plan for party reforms was r^ortedly 
prepared. It contemplated more systematic efforts "to 
rovide sustaining funds on a regular monthly 
asis,” a much larger field force on the national 
party payroll, an advisory committee to meet fre¬ 
quently with the national chairman, emphasis on 
the recruitment of better candidates for Congress, 
and a variety of efforts to remake the party image 
and bury factionalism. See Albert Clark and Lester 
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Other Sources of I^ominees 

The Vice Presidency, the Cabinet, and, 
in the out-party, the titular leadership are 
other sources of aspirants for presidential 
office. The Vice Presidency has evolved in 
recent years into a useful collectiotJ of pre¬ 
paratory duties and roles. It seems likely to 
go on developing favorably if the jiarties 
continue to nominate vice-presidential can¬ 
didates who are reasonably compatible with 
their ticket leader and who have similar 
qualities of availability. 

The Cabinet could be a natural source 
of well-prepared candidates for the presi¬ 
dential nominations of the party in power. 
It supplied William Howard Taft in 1908 
and Herbert Hoover in 1928.® In recent 
decades, there has been a tendency to em¬ 
phasize the administrative duties of Cabinet 
members, but the President clearly needs 
political lieutenants as well as administra¬ 
tive subordinates. I’his need might be met 
more fully, with other desirable conse¬ 
quences, if there should be a greater dis¬ 
position to appoint former governors to 
Cabinet oflice. Meanwhile, the functions of 
Cabinet members as political leaders need 
further development for many reasons. To 
the extent that this occurs, the Cabinet 
may again become more available as a 
potential source of presidential limber. 

The out-party titular leadership also has 
further possibilities as a road to the White 

I’anzcT, “COP Strategy: Secret Memo Rluepritits 
Plan to Rebuild Party, Win Election in j<)(k>,“ Wall 
Street Journal, Jan. 14, 1959. I hese proposals ap¬ 
parently were received favorably at the following 
meeting of the party's national committee at Des 
Moines. See Washington Post and Times Herald, 
Jan. 24, 1959. 

A Republican Committee on Program and Prog¬ 
ress, under the chairmanship of Charles H. Percy, 
was appointed. The committee jireparcd a series of 
Fask Force Reports and a brief general statement. 
These were released in October 1959; the commit¬ 
tee was then disbanded. 

“As noted in Chapter 7, Arthur Holcombe has 
emphasized the tendency of a party in power to 
pick its candidates from among those closely associ¬ 
ated with the administration, unless for one reason 
or another the administration had become dis¬ 
credited. See Holcombe, Our More Perfect Union 
(1950), pp. 82-87. 


House, but involves many special problems 
that can be left for discussion later in this 
chapter. 

Toward the end of the last century James 
Bryce summed up his view of the channels 
of advancement to the American Presidency 
in an essay that has often been quoted.® 
Since then the system has become much 
more successful in producing Bryce’s ideal 
tyj)e: statemcn who are “men of education, 
of administrative exjMJricnce, of a certain 
largeness of view and dignity of character.” 
The system tends to find these men through 
procedures that are compatible with a fed¬ 
eral government and a pluralistic society. 
The system is still uniquely American in its 
characteristic refusal to look mainly to those 
who have had preparatory training in the 
national government in the highest admin¬ 
istrative posts short of the Presidency. 
Rather, it has looked mainly to those who 
have held the office that is the counterpart 
of the Presidency in the most important 
states of the federal union, without closing 
the door to any other source of talent. 

There is much about this system that is 
altogether desirable. In any event, the es- 
•sential characteristics that have just been 
noticed are not likely to change soon. They 
provide a broad field for choice, and it is 
for this very reason that it would be well 
to improve the quality of preparatory op¬ 
portunities across a broad front. Fortu¬ 
nately, most of the changes that are needed 
for this reason would also be generally 
beneficial and could be advocated for many 
other reasons as well. 

Problems of Popular Control 

For more than a century the values asso¬ 
ciated with popular control have been 
among the main factors of change in the 

" The American Commonwealth (jd ed., 1895), Vol. 
1, Chap. 8: "Why Great Men Are Not Chosen 
Presidents.” 
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American political system. They have 
deeply affected the presidential nominating 
process, but in this area popular control 
has developed slowly and incompletely. 
Constitutional restrictions on federal au¬ 
thority have been a limiting factor; so also 
have been the problems that direct popular 
control creates. 

Many of the most acute students of 
American political institutions have been 
reluctant to see any further extension of 
popular intervention in the nominating 
jjrocess, because so many of the existing 
measures for that purpose seem gravely 
defective. If the influence of these measures 
were to be extended, their more serious 
deficiencies would need to be cured and 
other goals would need to be kept in 
balance. Popular control is a useful virtue 
in a political system, but so also arc such 
other factors as stability, competence, fore¬ 
sight, and a gifted leadership. 

Proposals for a 

National Presidential Primarif 

Proposals for a national presidential pri¬ 
mary have been before Congress almost 
continuously for about half a century. The 
form of these proposals has varied, but 
most of them have had as their objective a 
national primary election, held throughout 
the country on the same day, at which the 
presidential candidates of the two major 
parties would be selected through the action 
of the voters attached to the respective 
parties. According to the Gallup Poll, this 
kind of proposal has had majority support 
among the voters for a long time; at times 
it has also had substantial .support in Con¬ 
gress. 

Such a system would necessitate an 
amendment of the ' federal Constitution, 
and some form of the proposal has often 
been introduced in Congress as part of a 
larger proposal that would also include re¬ 
form of the electoral college. In these cases 
the electoral college provisions have gen¬ 
erally received most of the attention and 
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discussion, desjute the fact that the nomi¬ 
nating provisions involve issues of equal or 
greater difficulty. 

The basic vice of all the proposals for a 
national primary, in the opinion of the 
present authors, is their general failure to 
recognize the essential characteristics of the 
nominating process. The nomination differs 
in many important respects from a general- 
election choice between major-party nomi¬ 
nees. As W'as said at the beginning of this 
book, the most critical aspects of the nomi¬ 
nating process arise from the fact that the 
alternatives of choice must be discovered as 
a part of the procc.ss. The choices must 
somehow be reduced to a manageable num¬ 
ber; and in open nominating situations, 
even after a considerable amount of clarifi¬ 
cation has occurred, the number of genuine 
availables is .seldom as few as two. U.sually 
there are several actual and potential candi¬ 
dates of varying and often noncommen- 
surable statu.ses remaining for final con¬ 
sideration, with an extremely complex struc¬ 
ture of second- and third-choice preferences 
in the minds of those most vitally con¬ 
cerned.*^ 

T his means that if a choice among all of 

’ For about two centuries elections theorists with 
maihcnuilical trainiii|^ have discTi.ssed the problem 
of whal candidate could I)c adjudged best if infor¬ 
mation were available on the entire scale of pref¬ 
erences as held by each person entitled to vote. The 
problem is not necessarily determinate even in 
mathematical terms and with full information. One 
recent author believes that, in general, that candi¬ 
date should be selected who could defeat each of 
his opponents when paired against only one op¬ 
ponent at a time, but points out that there may be 
no such candidate, which would in turn mean that 
there was no single genuine majority choice. With 
repeated voting, as in the conventions, there is op¬ 
portunity for those voting to reconsider their re¬ 
spective .scales of preferences in the light of the in¬ 
formation provided by the voting: and it is because 
of this fact that a majority choice eventually be¬ 
comes possible under the convention system. See 
Duncan Black, The Theory of Co/nrriiltees and Elec¬ 
tions (195^)* especially Chaps. 9 and 10, and A. D. 
Roy’s review of the book in 7 'hc Economic Journal, 
Vol. O9 (June 1959), pp- a discussion of 

an attempt to adjust polling to the type of situation 
in which convention delegates are placed, see 
Chapter 13, subsection on Voter Polls and Final De¬ 
cision, and especially footnote 24. 
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the noteworthy alternatives were somehow 
to he submitted to a primary election in 
which all party voters might take part, the 
winner in a first election, more likely than 
not, would still be only a minority choice— 
unless a pre-primary convention had been 
held to narrow the field by convincing some 
of the candidates that their prospects were 
hopeless, while rallying party support for 
the candidate or candidates most favored 
by the convention." But any combination of 
convention and primary would he cumber¬ 
some. If the convention were continued as 
an essential sieji, the primary would tend 
to become a cosily and distracting addition 
to a process already sufficiently long and 
elaborate. Moreover, the increasingly im¬ 
portant campaign-rally aspect of the na¬ 
tional convention, while continuing in full 
force in the party with an uncontested 
candidate, would be rendered impossible in 
the party w'ith an open nomination still to 
be decided by the primary. It is hard to 
imagine professional political leaders sub¬ 
mitting to such a suicidal condition as the 
penalty for a contested nomination. 

At the national level and with all of the 
complexities of federal politics, if a primary 
were to be held without benefit of prior con¬ 
vention action, some form of runoff election 
or transferable vote would be a minimum 
safeguard. Even in state elections, where the 
situation is much more likely to restrict the 
number of potential candidates, a one-shot 
primary for the selection of candidates for 
governor is hazardous. 

Whatever might be done, however, any 
national primary would remain subject to 
the clanger that the most attractive candi¬ 
date or candidates would not be on the 
ballot, and to the further danger that there 
would not be a sufficient turnout of the vot¬ 
ers to insure representation of actual party 
sentiment, even about the candidates who 
might happen to be on the ballot. These are 

“The possibilities for combining convention and 
primary action are explored in Paul T. David. 
Malcolm Moos, and Ralph M. Goldman, Presidential 
Nominating Politics in jp^2 (1954), Vol. 1, pp, !?ii- 

13- 


risks that would be inherent in almost any 
conceivable form of primary, though they 
arc usually glossed over when a primary is 
being advocated. They are hazards to which 
the conventions arc much less subject be¬ 
cause of their wide discretionary authority 
to deal with the actual situation as they 
find it. 

It thus seems unlikely that any form of 
national primary couhl be trusted to do as 
good a job as the conventions in finding 
and installing the popular choice of each 
party. In addition, there are many other 
weighty reasons for opposing a national 
primary. In an active contest the campaign 
fund requirements woidd be prodigious, 
and would automatically restrict the choice 
of candidates to those who could find the 
necessary financial backing. Every serious 
candidate would be required to develop a 
strong national organization to fight his 
campaign from one end of the country to 
the other. This in turn would sharpen the 
lines of factional division within each party; 
organized factions and their candidates 
would be likely to continue in action from 
one election to another, especially in the 
party out of power. The disruptive effect 
would be serious in either party when 
facing an open nominating situation, would 
weaken its position in the general election, 
and would leave it in a poor position for 
the tasks of government if it should happen 
to win.® 

Other Proposals 
for Federal Action 

A new type of proposal to stimulate state 
action has been pending in recent years. 
First introduced in 1952, the proposed 
“Presidential Primaries Act” would au- 

• For a fuller discussion of the arguments pro and 
con a national primary, sec David, Moos, and Gold¬ 
man, op, cit., Vol, I, Chap. 6. For testimony in op¬ 
position to the several constitutional amendment 
proposals to create a national primary, as pending 
•tt tD.ijSi see statement of Paul T. David in Hearings 
. . . Committee on the Judiciary, U.S. Senate (1955), 
Nomination and Election of President and Vice 
President, pp. S07-17. 
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thorizc federal payments to slates holding 
presidential primaries conforming to the 
terms of the act, I’he act would also provide 
for a federal Presidential Primaries Com¬ 
mission of five members, to compile a uni¬ 
form ballot for each party in all the con¬ 
forming stales, containing only the names 
of candidates qualified by petitions from 
1,000 or more persons in each of three 
quarters of those states. Proposed candi¬ 
dates could decline the use of their names. 
The delegates elected in the primaries 
would be pledged to the candidates winning 
pluralities in their respective constituencies. 

If legislation of this kind were to be 
enacted and accepted by most of the states, 
many of the most undesirable consequences 
of a national presidential primary would 
ensue. No one could become an active candi¬ 
date without substantial campaign funds 
and a nationwide campaign organization. 
The pledging provisions might also produce 
deadlocked conventions rather often. In 
such a deadlock, there might be some possi¬ 
bility of turning eventually to a candidate 
who had remained aloof from the precon¬ 
vention campaigns; but the whole spirit of 
the proposal seems intended to rule out the 
possibility of a draft and to restrict the 
choice to those who have mounted open, 
nationwide campaigns involving elaborate 
preparatory efforts for many months before 
the convention.^® 

Somewhat similar disturbing effects 
might also come from federal legislation 
that has been proposed for an entirely 
different purpose, the reform of the cor¬ 
rupt practices laws in order to bring cam¬ 
paign expenditures under more effective 
control, chiefly in presidential election 
campaigns and in campaigns for the Senate 
and House of Representatives. In several 
of these proposals, however, primary elec- 

“For a further discussion, see David, Moos, and 
Goldman, op. cit., Vol. i, pp. 217-24. Versions of the 
proposal introduced by Senator Paul H. Douglas 
and Representative Charles £. Bennett in 1955 and 
1957 provided less stringent pledging provisions than 
those contained in their original versions. The pro¬ 
posal was introduced in the Eighty-sixth Congress 
by Mrs. Elizabeth Kee of West Virginia as H. R. 112. 
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tions are included, and the definitions of 
an election are even written in a fashion 
that includes national convention action on 
presidential and vice-presidential nomi¬ 
nations. 

In tnost of the bills embodying these 
proposals the drafting is so poorly designed 
from the point of view of its effect upon 
campaigns for a presidential nomination 
that the probable consequences in that area 
were evidently not fully considered. But in 
one version of the Gore bill (S. 4.10, 86 
Cong.), where a considerable attempt was 
made to write provisions specifically con¬ 
cerned with campaigns for a presitlcntial 
nomination, no voluntary committee seek¬ 
ing to draft a candidate would be permitted 
to spend more than $1,000 in any one year 
w'ithout the candidate’s consent. This kind 
of provision, if seriously enforced, would 
make impossible even such modest efforts 
as those repre.sented by the “Draft Steven¬ 
son” committee in the spring of 1952, not 
to mention the far larger financial and 
organizational effort that was placed behind 
the Eisenhow'er candidacy before he agreed 
to become an open candidate for the nomi¬ 
nation. 

Action by the States 

The existing presidential primaries are 
the most obvious current form of popular 
control of the presidential nominating proc¬ 
ess, The disorder of the existing system of 
primaries is the result of the diversity of 
action in the states. Additional states could 
act to provide primaries, but at the moment 
there is more need for the amendment of 
existing statutes to clarify objectives and to 
adopt more effective means for attaining 
them. 

Without repeating all that was said in 
Chapter 10, the following points can again 
be emphasized. All presidential preference 
polls that are merely advisory or that are 
separated from the election of delegates 
should be eliminated because of the gratui¬ 
tous confusion that they introduce into the 
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system. All systems requiring would-be dele¬ 
gates both to name a preferred candidate 
on the ballot and to obtain his consent 
before doing so should be repealed. They 
restrict the voters to an inadequate set of 
alternnlives for choice, foster favorite son 
and dummy candidates, and lead frequently 
to the fornialixation of invalid mandates, 
if generally extended, moreover, such pri¬ 
maries could make it impossible to choose 
any candidate who had been still refusing 
to campaign openly at the lime of filing 
for the primaries. 

If primaries giving popular control are 
desired, while avoiding the technical de¬ 
ficiencies that have been so widely prevalent, 
the Florida model is available. It facilitates 


This is a possibility that puts the nior 
difficult problems iti their most acute form. 
Is it desirable to move farther in the di¬ 
rection of preconvention nominating cam¬ 
paigns that will require a campaign fund of 
at least a million dollars as the entrance fee 
for every willing candidate? Is it desirable 
to force candidates into still more extensive 
campaigning at the grass-roots, with at¬ 
tendant strain and physical exhaustion? In 
the states where the parties arc competitive 
and are beginning to develop a more ef¬ 
fective two-|)arty system of government, is 
it desirable to take the risk of splitting the 
state party organization by a focused contest 
in a jmesidential 2>rimary? At the national 
party level, is it desirable to provide further 


contests between organized slates of dele- opportunities for a sharply divisive faction- 
gates who are permitted to indicate their alism, led by opposing champions who 
candidate preference on the ballot without every four years may return to contest the 
securing consent; “no-fmcference” slates may party nominations in grass-roots camj)aigns 


also secure access to the ballot when the from one end of the country to the other? 
situation is such that they see some chance These questions may heljj to explain why 
for election. The Florida .system can ordi- the pre.sent authors have only a moderate 
narily be expected to put before the voters enthusiasm for the Florida primary as it 
the most attractive available candidates, is operated in 19.56, despite the fact that they 
compatible with the operation of a draft, had a good deal to do with designing the 


will probably cut down any favorite son statute that provided it. They still believe 
who is not a genuine favorite, and seems that it was a constructive develojiment 
unlikely to produce a seriously invalid under the conditions prevailing in that 
mandate.^ state, as it might be in other states where 


The Florida model is good enough in its 
technical aspects to make jiossible a high 
degree of direct jjopular control. It would 
require a minimum of change in customary 
election procedures while protecting and 
extending the characteristics of the national 


the local party system is badly out of bal¬ 
ance. 

The New York primary, on the other 
hand, may be an attractive model for states 
where there is an effective two-party system 
but also some reluctance to leave delegate 


conventions as representative institutions. 
If the Florida type of j)resideiitial primary 
were installed in as many as six or eight 
widely distributed stales, the nominating 
system as a whole woultl be moved a con¬ 
siderable distance farther in the direction 
of a relatively sound form of popular con¬ 
trol. 

" Ttie Florida system referred to is the one 
adopted in 1955, used in 1956, and which apparently 
will be used again in 1960. See Chapter to and 
Appendix C. 


.selection entirely to the party organizations. 
Untlcr the New York .system the selection 
of delegates at large is left to the parties: 
the district delegates are chosen in primary 
elections in which all registered party mem¬ 
bers may vote. 

The number of contests has been re¬ 
stricted in New York by difficult filing re¬ 
quirements, but this is not a necessary fea¬ 
ture of the system. Contests for district 
delegate are frequent in the primaries of 
other states with similar systems. The dele- 
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gates do not give their presidential prefer¬ 
ences on the ballot, but can become identi¬ 
fied informally with a candidate through 
other media whenever they think best. The 
voter’s choice is relatively simple, since he 
is concerned only with the delegates to be 
elected from his own district. 

The New York type of system has the 
merit of providing many opportunities for 
the voters to take a hand without inviting 
the kind of preconvention campaigning 
that tends to split the state party organi¬ 
zations. Adopted more widely, it would 
eliminate many procedural irregularities 
and would result in conventions in which 
most of the members had accepted the 
obligations of a public election. Even if 
adopted nationally, it would leave the 
conditions of prcconventioti campaigning 
relalively fluid. The opportunities for a 
draft would remain open whenever neces¬ 
sary. Candidates running openly would not 
have to campaign to the point of exhaustion 
in individual states, or spend unconscion¬ 
able sums of money. The New York system 
does not go all the way in the direction of 
poj)ular control, but it does give the voter 
the same kind of r)pportunity that he enjoys 
in the election of the members of a legisla¬ 
ture. 

Other Solutions 

Much of what was implied in the ques¬ 
tions about the Florida primary is already 
here—and for reasons not easily reversed, 
whatever is done about the presidential pri¬ 
mary laws. The mass media will continue 
to operate, public opinion polls will con¬ 
tinue to provide readings on (he candidates, 
candidates who are eager and willing to 
campaign openly will continue to appear, 
and factional interests will continue to ex¬ 
ploit the situation in any way they can. 
There is thus an acute need to find solu¬ 
tions for problems that will continue to 
exist, regardless of the form of the pri¬ 
maries. 

Something could be done about some of 
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the specific problems raised by the pri¬ 
maries for preconvention campaigning. The 
primaries would not necessarily increase the 
burdens of campaign expense and of pres¬ 
sures on the candidates if other kimls of 
offsetting action were taken. One line of 
action would consist of moving the pri¬ 
maries closer in date to the conventions, 
simplifying the filing requirements, and 
holding open the opjioriunities for filing as 
late as possible before the primaries. Some 
form of national leadership through the 
conventions or the governors’ conferences 
may be necessary to secure such action on a 
wide front. 

Another desirable change would consist 
of more self-restraint on the part of the 
candidates. This may seem a hopeless coun¬ 
sel, but it is conceivable as a course of ac¬ 
tion whenever the candidates in either 
party are closely bound together in a web 
of intra-party relationships and are clearly 
aware that continued friendly relations will 
be neces.sary for party success in the elec¬ 
tion. 

Self-restraint on the part of the candi¬ 
dates would have the virtue of solving 
many of the problems of factional divisive¬ 
ness and excessively bitter conflict in nomi¬ 
nating campaigns. If self-restraint is 
achieved, however, it will be the result of 
the social, organizational, and competitive 
situations within which the candidates and 
their parlies find themselves. These in turn 
have their own causes and do not have to be 
taken for granted as incapable of improve¬ 
ment. I’he social relationships among the 
candidates are at least in part the result 
of the channels of advancement by which 
they have come within striking distance of 
a nomination. The organizational structure 
within the parties has much to do with 
those channels and with the overt control 
of relationships among the potential candi¬ 
dates. But most of all, the competition be¬ 
tween the parties tends to control the be¬ 
havior of the leading actors within each 
party. 

Under existing conditions, popular con- 
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trol may be indirect, but it appears to be 
highly effective whenever the national 
parties are closely competitive. This is true 
despite the clutter of the primaries, the 
Jack of effective popular control in most 
state convention systems, and the immense 
welter of confusion that surrounds the 
whole process. Reclihcalion and clarifi- 
ciiiion arc needed in a hundred different 
liv/y.v, many o£ which would increase popu¬ 
lar control or make it more effective. But 
the more essential point would seem to be 
the competitive health of the two-party 
system. 

The most compelling restraint that can 
be placed upon the behavior of a majority 
party is not as a rule the possible insurgency 
of its own members, but rather an increase 


desirability of replacing the convention 
tern with another instrumentality rather 
than remedying its failings. Yet the con- 
tinuing contributions made by ilie con¬ 
ventions to the survival and stability oI the 
American political ortlcr are unique, in- 
dispensable, and, granted our form of Con¬ 
stitution, probably irreplaceable. 

The durability of the two-party system is 
not something to be taken for granted. An 
effectively competitive two-party system is 
an artificial creation that is dependent for 
its maintenance upon suitable mechanisms, 
among which a regularly meeting national 
convention in each party would seem to be 
one of the most essential. The services of 
the convention as a general conclave for 
the selection and recognition of top leader- 


in the votes of the other party. In state 
politics the history of the last twenty years 
displays case after case on the Democratic 
party side, and some on the Republican, in 
which minority party situations have been 
retrieved by effort, intelligence, and the 
holding out of a set of specific political 
goals. If the Republican party could mount 
a vigorous effort during the next twenty 
years in states where it has typically been 
in the minority, many of the more acute 
problems of popular control in both politi¬ 
cal parties would disappear from view. It 
seems likely that this would be true for 
long-standing problems of the presidential 
nominating process, as well as for many 
other aspects of the party system. 

Problems in Bringing the Conventions 
Up to Their Potentialities 

If the conventions need reforming—and 
many people believe they do—there is also 
need for a more general recognition that 
the way to reform lies in improvement 
rather than in abolition. Some fifty years 
of propaganda on behalf of presidential 
primaries have tended to highlight the fail¬ 
ings of the conventions, since the primary 
proposals have in general emphasized the 


ship in each party, and for its replacement 
when necessary, could be abandoned only 
at serious national peril. 

In the performance of the nominating 
function, the conventions are pre-eminent. 
Their record in making the party nomi¬ 
nations has been good, and it has also been 
an improving record, especially in recent 
decades. With majority rule firmly installed 
in both parties, fiascos such as the Demo¬ 
cratic convention of 1924 seem unlikely to 
occur again. If titular leaders continue will¬ 
ing to accept greater responsibilities and if 
there is some further clarification of rela¬ 
tionships among all the out-party leaders, 
divisive preconvention campaigns of the 
sort that led to Harding as the compromise 
Republican choice in 1920 may also be 
somewhat ameliorated in the future. 

Further improvement in nominating per¬ 
formance will depend partly on the party 
leadership, as just indicated, and partly on 
how delegates are selected and instructed in 
the states, about which enough has been 
said earlier in the book. The more impor¬ 
tant problems in bringing the conventions 
up to their potentialities arise chiefly in con¬ 
nection with their operation as campaign 
rallies, their work in drafting the platforms, 
and their duties as the governing body of 
each party. 
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The Jialltj Function as a Problem 

The convention is clearly taking on in¬ 
creasing importance in each party as the 
campaign rally that starts the national po¬ 
litical campaign. T’his is suggested not only 
by many recent aspects of convention or- 
gani/alion and behavior but also by the 
political stature of those who attend, includ¬ 
ing the incumbent President, former Presi¬ 
dents, titular leaders, and congressional 
leaders who take a growing part in conven¬ 
tion leadership. It is also attested by the 
coverage given the conventions through 
every medium of communication, by the in¬ 
tensity of the atteniion they attract from 
the electorate and the public at large, and 
by the pressures throughout the party or¬ 
ganizations to bring more delegates, al¬ 
ternates, and visitors to the conventions. 

Recent studies of voting have found that 
many voters review their party preferences 
most actively at the time of the conventions, 
with the object of deciding for whom they 
will vote in the forthcoming election. The 
conventions have the effect of projecting an 
image of the parties in their collective, cor¬ 
porate identity. They provide a setting 
within which the major-party leaders and 
the eventual candidates can be subjected to 
an intense form of public scrutiny. All these 
aspects have been amplified by television 
broadcasting. In 1952, for example, the con¬ 
ventions repeatedly attracted television au¬ 
diences larger than most of those that 
would view the speeches and rallies in the 
later campaign.^^ 

Political strategists of both parties have 
thus been compelled to recognize that the 
campaign begins at the convention, not 
afterwards, and that it should therefore be 
conducted as a major segment of the cam¬ 
paign. Pressures mount for broad partici¬ 
pation by local political leaders from all 
over the country who can be energized and 
sent home to work enthusiastically in the 
campaign. Pressures also mount to show the 

** Charles A. H. Thomson, Television and Presi¬ 
dential Politics (1956), pp. 44-45, 58. 
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convention in the guise of a happy family 
gathering, keeping the less attractive forms 
of conflict off stage, in the relative privacy 
of the comm't tees. 

In view of these pressures, and ihe im¬ 
portance of the convention’s legitimate role 
as a campaign rally, it seems clear that the 
problems created by this aspect must be 
dealt with by suitable changes in the rally 
operations rather than by a futile attempt 
to abolish them. A desire to abolish the 
rally function seems to be implicit in many 
of the proposals, not only lor extending 
the primaries, but also for drastically reduc¬ 
ing the size of the conventions, restricting 
the time given to showmanship, and mak¬ 
ing their agenda more businesslike. Some 
reforms of this kind might improve the 
effectiveness of the conventions even as cam¬ 
paign rallies—evidences of gross incompe¬ 
tence in putting on a production inspire 
no public enthusiasm—but for the most part 
the problems of massive size must be ac¬ 
cepted. A convention as big as the Demo¬ 
crats planned for i960 may not be neces¬ 
sary, but something comparable to the Re¬ 
publican convention of 1956 and the con¬ 
ventions of each party in 1952 has proba¬ 
bly become a minimum in a country as big 
as the United States. 

Granting this, a specific four-point pro¬ 
gram for dealing with some of the problems 
might consist of the following steps. 

1. More effective scheduling and execu¬ 
tion of preparatory work in advance of the 
conventions. In recent years, the national 
committees have gradually moved toward 
earlier scheduling of their preparations and 
convention committees have begun to meet 
more regularly during the w^eek before the 
convention. Changes of this kind should be 
pressed further with the objective of having 
all of the committees ready to report no 
later than the second day of the session. 

2. Changing the structure of the national 
committee and convention committees to 
make them more representative. One pro¬ 
posal, developed in Chapter 16, would give 
every state 1 vote in committee for every 12 
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votes on the convention floor. If this kind to suggest that ti system of control by a corn- 
votes on we cuuvciiuuu mittec ckarlv represcntwg the whole presi- 


of change were placed in effect, more busi- 

ness coiiicl be entrusted to the national com¬ 
mittee and other committees meeting in ad¬ 
vance of the conventions, with less danger 
that recommendations would only have to 
be reversed by the convention as a whole. 

3. Providing on cxecutwc committee of 
heads of delegations, modeled sornciohat on 
the standard operating procedures of large 
mternational conferences, to secure a more 
effectme control of corwention time and op¬ 
erations, A representative agency is needed 
that can privately take measures on behalf 
of tlie whole body, including an advance 
review of the slate of convention officers 
recommended by the outgoing national 
committee and a daily review during the 
convention of the agenda proposed for ac¬ 
tion, the motions that will be made from 
the floor, tlie division of time in any pro¬ 
spective debate, and the floor managers who 
will be responsible for the use of time on 
each side. In such an executive committee 
each chairman of a state delegation might 
be accompanied by one adviser if so desired, 
and authorized to vote the delegation’s 
strength in settling agenda questions. The 
committee should be convened by the na¬ 
tional chairman on the day before the con¬ 
vention opens, and it might continue him 
as its chairman or elect a new one, as it 
sees fit. 

On the face of it, an executive committee 
to secure a tighter control over what hap¬ 
pens on the floor may seem undemocratic. 
But, in a meeting as large as a party con¬ 
vention, unrestrained freedom of the mem¬ 
bers to offer motions and speak from the 
floor is physically impossible. Some control 
is necessary to allow any business to be 
transacted, and in present practice the con¬ 
trol, by the time the convention is doing 
business, is in the hands of one man—the 
permanent chairman, customarily the party 
leader in the House of Representatives. In 
view of the frequent differences in point of 
view between the congressional and the 
presidential wings of the party, it seems fair 


to satisfy the desires of the majority more 
closely than the control exercised in recent 
years by (he j)arty leader in Congress and 
the associates with wliom such a leader in¬ 
evitably .surrounds himself.^*^ 

4. Afore frequent meetings of the conven¬ 
tions, with biennial meetings as a first step. 
Conventions in the mid-term years would 
provide a means for focusing national at¬ 
tention n()on the parties and tlicir current 
status at the beginning of each contest for 
control of Congress. 

The party in power could hold a mid¬ 
term convention along lines very similar to 
the convention at which an incumbent 
President is renominated. In view of the 
President’s vital interest in having a Con¬ 
gress controlled by his party, he w^ould be 
received at the convention as the head of 
the party, responsible in conjunction with 
the congressional leaders for leading its 
mid-term campaign for control of Congress. 
A new platform w^oiild be adopted, express¬ 
ing the consensus of the parly in the Execu¬ 
tive Branch, in Congress, and in the elec¬ 
torate. A new national committee could be 
elected, reflecting, wdiere necessary, the in¬ 
ternal party changes of the previous two 
years. Most of all, the convention would 
dramatize the effort to rally the party for 
the kind of campaign that might prevent 
the w^eakening of congressional strength 
which has typically affected the party in 
power in its off-year elections. 

For the party out of power, the organiza¬ 
tion of a successful mid-term convention 
would be more difficult, because of the 
ambiguities that surround the problem of 
leadership in the out-party. But leadership 
problems are not solved by refusing to take 
any action for their solution, and it is the 
out-party that needs a mid-term convention 
most of all, in order to discover how agree- 

“ On the distinction between congressional and 
presidential wings, sec footnote 3. 
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ment can be reached on its various problems 
in tlie name of the whole party—especially 
on the problems involved in reversing the 
verdict of the previous election. Platfonn 
issues could reach their greatest importance 
in the micl-tci m convention, with a genuine 
clarification of the extent to which the out- 
party’s various leaders have been really 
speaking for it. A new national committee 
could be elected, at the point in time when 
changes in national committee structure are 
usually most critical in an out-party. 

"The party, if it saw fit, could take special 
action to designate a campaign leader who 
would serve explicitly as the principal party 
spokesman for the period of the mid¬ 
term campaign.^^ The Democratic party in 
1954, for example, might have designated 
Adlai Stevenson as its campaign leader, who 
would then have had the explicit backing of 
the whole party in the mid-term campaign¬ 
ing that he actuall) undertook. Under the 
somewhat different conditions of 1958, the 
Democrats might have chosen Stevenson 
again, or they might have looked elsewhere 
—perhaps calling former President Truman 
back to a temporary task of leadership—or 
Senate leader Lyndon Johnson might have 
been tapped for the role. All three men 
were active nationally in the mid-term cam¬ 
paign, but no one of them was able to lay 
claim effectively to the title of official spokes¬ 
man for the whole party. Yet, with the Presi¬ 
dent and Vice President moving increasingly 
into leadership roles for the party in power 
in mid-term campaigning, the party out of 
power finds itself equally in need of a voice 
that will be correspondingly entitled to na¬ 
tional attention. 

Action problems of this kind are material 

“This is an alternative proposal to a comprehen¬ 
sive plan, previously proposed by one of the present 
authors, for increasing the status of the titular 
leader. As a more limited proposal, it probably has 
greater feasibility, partly because a wider range of 
candidates could be considered for the mid-term 
campaign leadership than for a continuing titular 
leadership. For the earlier proposal, see Paul T. 
David, **A New Role for the Opposition Party 
Leader,” New York Times Magazine, Sept. 18, 1955, 
PP- ^ 5 . $0, 32. 
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to the holding of a mid-term convention as 
a campaign rally, because no group of po¬ 
litical leaders is likely to undertake the 
hazards involving in convening an assembly 
that has authority to act, unless there is 
business in prospect on \vl\icl\ action would 
be profitable. Once assembled, with legiti¬ 
mate business to transact, a mid-term out- 
party convention could do much to refur¬ 
bish the party image, put into perspective 
the relationships between the leaders of the 
presidential and congressional wings of the 
party, and tighten up the party organization 
for the mid-term battle. 

In either party, of course, the organiza¬ 
tion of a mid-term convention would im¬ 
mediately place a claim on a large block of 
prime network time on television and radio 
—valuable free advertising that would help 
to offset the cost and trouble of the meeting. 

The Ambiguities 
of the Platform Function 

The platform drafting at the conventions 
presumably makes some contribution to 
their over-all importance, but the assess¬ 
ment of the contribution is not easy. Only 
on the rarest occasions has some great issue 
of public policy so dominated convention 
proceedings that the nominating act be¬ 
came secondary, as occurred in the origins 
of the Republican party and in the Demo¬ 
cratic conventions of 1860, iSgrj, and 1924— 
occasions that foreshadowed a basic recon¬ 
struction of the party system. It would be 
difficult to argue that such occasions will 
become more frequent in the future. 

But there is no doubt that the platform 
struggles at each successive convention seem 
to involve a vast amount of work, time, and 
activity by leaders of national opinion who 
seldom give time to efforts that they feel to 
be inconsequential. The platform hearings 
at the conventions provide opportunities 
for participation by all the great organized 
interest groups, and tend to establish mu¬ 
tual relationships of commitment when 
their platform proposals are accepted. Such 
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groups, when they are more successful in 
obtaining their desired planks in one party 
than the other, have a definite incentive to 
abandon neutrality for active participation 
in the election campaign that follows 


paigning activities of the parties.’® In recent 
years the gtnerning function has begun to 
be recognized as capable of making its own 
contribution to party survival, stability, and 
adaptation to new conditions. It is the as- 


I iiiu .. I /r m ^ 

Members of Congress, with their concern peel ili.it offt 15 tlic grcaicst oj.pra t„mi v h, 
® - - • • - further development, precisely because h 


tor public policy, are also becoming mcrea.s 
ingly involved. A tradition is developing in 
each party by which the congressmen who 
are delegates are considered especially eligi¬ 
ble for service on the platform committees. 
As these factors converge, and with the 
growing importance of all piddic policies, 
there may be an increasing tendency to hold 
the parties responsible for the promises 
made in their platforms. 

The platform function nonetheless re¬ 
mains highly ambiguous, largely because 
it is mainly a pronouncement of the presi¬ 
dential wing of the party. There is only a 
loose connection between platform adop- 


is the one that lias so far been least de¬ 
veloped. Vet it has taken shape suthciemly 
to demonstrate the variety, scope, and latent 
power of its potentialities—and some of the 
problems that will arise if those potentiali¬ 
ties are exploited. 

The work of the convention as a govern¬ 
ing body includes first of all the decisions 
that are nece.ssary to constitute the assembly. 
When a convention decides which delegates 
or delegations are entitled to seats, it is 
making the most elemental of all constitut¬ 
ing decisions. These decisions can also have 
far-reaching consequences for the state 


lion and the conduct of the congressional parties concerned as well as for the total 


campaigns—and the further behavior of the 
members who are elected to represent the 
party in Congress. Platforms arc written 
for use in presidential campaigns, yet they 
consist largely of proposals for legislation 
that will be meaningless unless there is ron- 
gressional action. Thus the function per¬ 
formed by any party platform seems likely 
to remain ambiguous until the national 
parties find some means for giving greater 


structure of the national party. The na¬ 
tional parly has here its own instruments 
for the development of greater consistency 
and cohesion within its own ranks—instru¬ 
ments of such potency that they can be used 
only infrequently and with the greatest 
caution. 

A state party organization whose delega¬ 
tion is refused seating automatically loses 
legitimacy so far as its immediate future 


coherence to the congressional campaigns relationships to the national party are con- 


that trade on the party name and are con¬ 
ducted under the party banner. Mid-term 
conventions, with their inevitably greater 
emphasis on platform action for a purely 
congressional campaign, might be a sub¬ 
stantial step in that direction. 


The Governing of the Parties 


cerned. It may secure a prompt and easy 
return to national party recognition if its 
accepts the convention decisions, cooperates 
in campaigning for the national ticket, and 
pays its share for the support of the national 
headquarters. Conversely, if it proceeds to 
bolt the party in the presidential campaigpi, 
sanctions of varying degrees of severity may 
be imposed, depending upon the situation 


The work of the conventions in govern¬ 
ing the parties is the least understood of all 
convention functions and the most difficult 
to appraise. As a function it originated in 
the activities incidental to the nominating, 
platform-drafting, fund-raising, and cam- 


Fund raising is included in this list because one 
of the main reasons for the establishment of each 
party's national committee, elected at the conven¬ 
tion, was to provide a mechanism through which to 
raise funds. This continues to be one of the main 
purposes of the committee and, therefore, indirectly, 
of the convention. 
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and the unity and energy of the national 
party leadership.^® 

The convention also acts as a party gov¬ 
erning body when it adopts rules for its 
own composition and procedure. Most of 
this work reached stability in the early 
decades of the convention system, so much 
so that it was possible to overlook the far- 
reaching possibilities inherent in any major 
change in convention rules. But the Re¬ 
publicans’ action in 1916 to reform their 
convention apportionment did much to re¬ 
emphasize the importance of the rules, as 
well as to restore confidence in the party's 
basic procedures. When the Democratic 
convention of 1936 revoked the two thirds 
rule, in effect tor more than a century, it 
made a profound change in the constitu- 

** A national party that has lost the election is 
in a poor position to discipline bolting elements. 
It may have to receive them back into the fold, so 
as to build a coalition that can effectively seek a 
majority in the electorate, as in the Republican 
party after the split of 1912. 

If the national party wins despite overt bolting 
by disaffected elements, it is in a better position to 
administer sanctions. Such elements may have al¬ 
ready lost representation on the national cx)iuiiiittec 
through failure to secure delegation seating, with 
consequences in federal patronage that arc almost 
automatic in a winning party, and they are not 
likely to receive favorable treatment in the staffing 
of executive agencies except on the basis of specific 
understandings about future behavior. They may 
be denied social recognition at national party gather¬ 
ings, and arc likely to end the four-year cycle by 
again facing a seating challenge at the convention. 
Committee assignments in Congress may also be 
withheld or removed, as happened to the bolting 
Progressives of 1924 in the following Congress, and 
to Senator Wayne Morse after he boiled the Re¬ 
publican ticket in 1952. 

A winning parly, however, has few sanctions 
that can be rationally imposed if the probable re¬ 
sult is a destruction of its majority. The bolting 
Democrats of 1948 received relatively gentle treat¬ 
ment, presumably because tiie national party's 
electoral majorities were thin and the presidential 
majority rested on a somewhat different base from 
that in Congress. Under the leadership of President 
Truman, the presidential wing of the parly was 
nonetheless able to pursue a line of policy that in¬ 
volved disciplinary consequences for the elements 
that had bolted his election. This was presumably 
deemed necessary, among other reasons, to main¬ 
tain the party's presidential majority in the northern 
states. Even a losing party may rationally impose 
sanctions if the readmittance of bolting elements 
seems certain to drive away even larger elements 
of support. 
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tional structure of the national Democratic 
party—and in the unwritten constitution of 
the United States. 

Majority rule on nominations has made 
other changes possible at Democratic na¬ 
tional conventions that might otherwise not 
have occurred, including the relatively firm 
handling of civil rights issues in 1948 and 
of party loyalty issues in 1952, and tlie adop¬ 
tion of the Mitchell committee recommen¬ 
dations in 1956 on the relations between 
state and national parties.^^ So far as the 
voting structure of the convention is con¬ 
cerned, in both parties the way appears to 
be open for other changes that would fur¬ 
ther rationalize the basis for convention 
representation and reform the voting struc¬ 
ture of the convention committees. Ele¬ 
ments of the system that provide equal vot¬ 
ing for all states become increasingly un¬ 
realistic as the national committee and the 
convention committees of each party take 
on a larger burden of preparatory work in 
advance of the conventions. 

I'he convention acts most conspicuously 
in governing the party when it acts to en¬ 
sure the continuity and effectiveness of na¬ 
tional party activity between the conven¬ 
tions. Each convention regularly designates 
the members of the party national commit¬ 
tee for the term continuing until the next 
convention, and may also instruct the com¬ 
mittee or define its duties. 

Republican party rules, as readoj^ted at 
each convention, have provided in some de¬ 
tail for the organization and functioning 
of the Republican national committee. 
Democratic j)arty precedents and practice 
for tlie national committee have been codi¬ 
fied in Clarence Cannon's Democratic Man¬ 
ual, issued every four years since 1928 for 
Democratic national convention delegates.^® 

”One of the little-noticed but important recom¬ 
mendations of the Mitchell committee as adopted 
was a specific provision for the ouster of any na¬ 
tional committee member who failed to cooperate in 
the election campaign for the convention's nominees. 

^•According to Congressman Cannon, the manual 
was first prepared for tlie 1920 ainveniion and was 
used also in 1924; it was issued in printed form 
for the first time in 1928. 
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In two successive meetings after the election 
of 1956 the Democratic national committee 
debated, and in 1957 adopted, formal rules 
to govern its structure and activities. Pre¬ 
sumably these rules will be reported to the 

convention in ig6o. 

The national committees are clearly sub- 

orcUnatc to the conventions by which they 
are created and, in theory at least, may be 
limited to activities approved by the con¬ 
ventions, In practice, between conventions 
the national committee is largely on its own 
in the deterniination of its functions and 
activities, since, when the convention ad¬ 
journs, it adjourns s/r/e die. Essentially the 
committee tends to approve whatever is laid 
before it by the chairman, although not al¬ 
ways with complete agreement. Party head¬ 
quarters organizations of some strength have 
grown up tinder the leadership of the na¬ 
tional committee chairmen in recent dec¬ 
ades. These organizations are more and 
more a source of initiative in focusing the 
internal relationships of the party on which 
each successive convention will have to act, 
either directly or by default. 

The suggestion noted earlier in this chap¬ 
ter, that the conventions should meet at 
least biennially, has been offered repeatedly, 
from various sources, in recent years.^^ The 
fact that the conventions have been meeting 
only every four years has undoubtedly been 
a major limitation on their capacity to act 
as governing bodies in the general sense. 
Any decision to meet biennially would have 
the effect almost automatically of increas¬ 
ing the importance of the conventions as 
party governing bodies. 

In both parties the financial support of 
the national party activities needs to be ra¬ 
tionalized if headquarters staffs are to be 

” American Political Science Association, Com¬ 
mittee on Political Parties, Toxvard a More Respon¬ 
sible Two-Party System (1950). pp. 5, 38; Estes Ke- 
faiiver “Indictment of the Political Convention,” 
New York Times Magazine, March 16, 1952, pp. 9, 
59-61.63: Norion E. Long, “Patriotism for Partisans: 

A Responsible Opposition,” Antioch Reinexo, Vol. 12 
(Dec. 1952). pp. 448-56; David, op. cit., New York 
Times Magazine, Sept. 18, 1955; address by former 
Senator Herbert H. Lehman at the Lexington Demo¬ 
cratic Club, New York City, as reported in New 
York Times, Jan. 19, 1957* 


strengthened and funds provided for cam 
paigns in states where the party is weak. 
Many state party organizations have alwa\s 
been casual about meeting tlieir quotas for 
the support of the national f)any. Their 
attitudes are the natural result of the fm 
that the financial relationships that arc con¬ 
sidered essential in any other national vol 
untarv organization—farm, business, labor, 
women s, veterans', or whatever—have never 
been built into the structure of the parlies. 

What is needed is recognition of what 
might be called the principle of no repre¬ 
sentation without taxation. When a state 
organization has failed or refused to meet 
its financial responsibilities to the national 
party, there would seem to be ample reason, 
in the absence of extenuating circumstances, 
for withholding the voting rights of its dele¬ 
gation at the next convention. Voting rights 
might also be withheld in the national com¬ 
mittee during the interim. The methods by 
which state financial quotas have been de¬ 
termined have been surrounded by obscur¬ 
ity in both parties, although the Democratic 
national committee established a state 
quota appeals board in 1959. More vigor¬ 
ous action to enforce the quotas would in¬ 
evitably involve putting them on some 
publicly defensible basis, and probably 
adopting them in the full national conven- 
tion.2^ 

^ Although the above proposal has been presented 
in its briefest form, with no attempt to spell out 
the difficulties that arc inherent and the means that 
might be found for dealing with them, it should 
not be supposed that the authors are unaware of 
the difficulties. Some of these are technical and 
ari.se out of the disjointedness of existing arrange¬ 
ments of the parlies and of public law. The im¬ 
portant difficulties arc political, arising out of the 
reluctance of some state party leaders to accept the 
kind of financial arrangements that are needed if the 
national parties are to be effective as organizations. 

'I he problem may soon become even more acute 
than in the past if the Advertising Council-American 
Heritage Foundation campaign for mass financial 
support of the parties should be increasingly suc¬ 
cessful. In 1958 the campaign reportedly did little 
to benefit the national parties because the local 
organizations that had made collections on the 
basis of the national campaign retained almost all 
of the funds. See Stephen K. Bailey, The Condi¬ 
tion of Our National Parties, pp. 12-13. (This paper 
of Professor Bailey’s was commissioned and pub¬ 
lished by the Fund for the Republic in 1959.) 
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As currently organized, the conventions 
are more representative of the whole party 
following iivAii any other party body, but re¬ 
forms are still needed in the b.isic conven¬ 
tion apportionment system. The parties did 
not give fair representation or serve their 
own needs in 1956 when, in the eight 
mountain states, there was one Democratic 
convention vote for each 7,000 party voters 
and one Republican convention vote for 
each 12,000, but in New York, Pennsyl¬ 
vania, Ohio, Illinois, and C^alifornia, only 
one Democratic vote for each 29 ,ocki parly 
voters, and only one Republican vote for 
every 39,000 voters. Some plan of reappor- 
lionment should be adopted that would 
move the conventions closer to fair repre¬ 
sentation, not so much of the state popula¬ 
tions as of the voters who constitute the 
parties. The authors of this study would 
favor the plan previously referred to as 
ecjual rejiresenta ion of states and voters, 


Attempts by national party leaders to secure more 
positive arrangements for national party finance may 
doubtless antagonize some state party leaders whose 
cooperation is needed; and (hey in turn may find 
support in the local constituencies. But all of the 
alternative courses of action (or, more accurately, 
inaction) also have their disadvantages. 

The proposal is one that, if taken seriously, may 
lead to a kind of political process long familiar to 
those concerned with the financing of public inter¬ 
national assemblies, a form of political organiza¬ 
tion in which membership is voluntary. In the early 
days, the typical procedure was the assessment, by 
formal action of the international assembly, of what 
were called “contributions.” The formal action was 
always preceded by long argument over the princi¬ 
ples of assessment and much haggling behind the 
sccnc.s. It then developed that various national gov¬ 
ernments somehow failed to pay. Sanctions were 
then considered, but the whole situation was so em¬ 
barrassing that nothing was done until dclinc|ucn- 
cies became conspicuous over a jieriod of years. 
Finally, after more argument, the assembly would 
muster its strength and conclude that voting rights 
must be denied, after long notice, to the members 
who failed to pay. The delinquents then paid. 

This sequence had already occurred so many 
times that it could be clearly foreseen w^hen the 
United Nations charter w'as prepared, and a pro¬ 
vision for the denial of voting rights after two years 
of delinquency was therefore included. The pro¬ 
vision is substantially self-operating, since a delin¬ 
quent member probably could be challenged on a 
point of order if it attempted to vote, and the pro¬ 
vision thus seems to have served the purpose for 
which it was intended. 
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under w^hich the representation of the states 
w^liere the party is strong would be in¬ 
creased and iViat of those where it is weak 
in votes Avould be curtailed, even though 
wide discrcj)aiuies would still remain."’ 

For the achievement f)f any of the reforms 
previously suggested, leaders will be needed 
ill strategic positions who are convinced of 
the need to strengthen the national parties, 
and who are jnepared to ac t lirmly to that 
end. If tlie situation has been correctly as¬ 
sessed. it can be expected lhai sucli leaders 
will begin to apj)ear with increasing fre¬ 
quency as the product of the competition 
between the parties in the states ivhere they 
are competitive. But any innovating change 
on matters of importance will need the ap¬ 
proval of the convention, express or im¬ 
plied, if the change is to become solidified 
as a permanent feature of the party institu¬ 
tions. The conventions have great oppor¬ 
tunities to sirengthen the foundations of 
the American system of got ernmcni. 


Dilemmas in Out-Party l.,eaclership 

The structure of national party leader¬ 
ship—or, as some critics would see it, the 
lack of structure—presents several dilem¬ 
mas in connection with every problem of 
party effectiveness, including those just can¬ 
vassed. Some of the dilemmas exist wheihcr 
the party is in power or out of power in the 
Executive Branch of the government, but 
in recent years they have usually been more 
acute in the party out of po^ver. 


Coordinate Factionalism 

First and most charac Icristic are the di¬ 
lemmas of coordinate facticmalism: the sit¬ 
uation where no faction is in cic:ar control 
of the major posts of party leadership, and 

”See Chapter 8 and I allies 8..^ and 8.6. IJiidcM 
the suggested apportionment each state would re¬ 
ceive first an equal number of convention votes eor- 
responding to its Senate .seals, but the hulk of the 
apportionment would be divided among the siatc.^ 
in proportion to their popular vote for ilie parly’s 
candidate for President in the last previous election. 
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... I * streiig(/i of the Presidency, by the dk. 
several . , ^-ipiinary effect of the responsibilities oi 

control. This is the situation that exist Jy^rnment, ami by the resulting temkn 

within both parties during imrst of the tune- g j[.^i^^sion under the leadership 

teenth century, whether they were ostensi- i Vn nirtv in nnwer- 

bly 111 nower or not. It often jnoduced a of the Iicsicd i i t i 

who hod /,ro, v/, »,r,o,» ponimlodr whi-n tho, pony hohk, not only 

in the factional stnifrgles hut was unable to While House, Diit d so niajoutjes in 

win the eleetion l)e(-nise of llie hitterness both houses of Congress and in more than 


that bad attended his nomination. It some¬ 
times produced a compromise candidate 
who could win tiie election but could not 
provide adec|uatc leadership in the Presi¬ 
dency. 

The system as a whole made it difficult to 


half the stale governments. 

When the out-party displays all of the 
characteristics of factional disruption while 
attempting to compete with an incumbent 
party that has taken on qualities of unity, 
(he contest can become highly one-sided. 


determine who was responsible for party 
performance, or to clarify the popular 
images of the parties as alternative vehicles 
for jjuhlic anion. AVhatever clarification 
emerged in a single election campaign was 
likely to he confused or reversed by the 
choice of candidate's four years or eight 
ye?ars later. Ihit (he system did have certain 
advantages that presumably contributed to 
its ability to survive. 

During this period, no sectional leader¬ 
ship w^as beyond challenge and tlie practice 
of negotiation and coalition among sec¬ 
tional leaders was fostered. It was equally 
true that no machine-type of national party 
organization could become genuinely effec¬ 
tive. The lesser types of manipulation rep¬ 
resented by control of the national com¬ 
mittee were always challenged, often succcss- 


Typically, under these conditions the out- 
party cannot win unless the in-party defeats 
itself—or is defeated by circumstances be¬ 
yond its contiol and for which the out-party 
is equally lacking in responsil)ilily. 

Congressional Leadership 

One frequently advocated solution for 
the dilemmas of out-party factionalism is to 
let the out-party leaders in Congress take 
control. I'hey hold positions of recognized 
legitimacy within the government, even 
when their party is in the minority in C^on- 
gress and out of power in the Executive 
Branch. Frequently they represent the dom¬ 
inant faction of the party in the areas where 
it is most entrenched. They have influence 
with members of the national committee be- 


fully. Tlie parties were free to choose the cause of their access to the powers of gov- 
man of the hour, if lie had become visible ernment and for other reasons. At times 


under the conditions of career advancement 
that prevailed within the parties. It was pos¬ 
sible to nominate and elect, though as a 
minority clioice, a President who could win 
the Civil War, hut only after twenty years 
of failure to find, install, and sujiport the 
kind of President who might have pre¬ 
vented it. 


they have been able to dictate the choice of 
a new national ccjinmittee chairman and to 
make him a member of their own inner 
group. At the convention, when they liavc 
mobilized behind a partic ular candidate for 
the nomination, they have almost invari¬ 
ably been able to assemble a substantial 
block of votes in his favor. 


Factionalism is defended by those who But other dilemmas result when the lead- 
prefer open conflict within the parties to ers in Congress dominate their party na- 
any clarificaton of competitive roles that tionally while it is out of power in the Ex- 
raight involve greater cohesion within the ecutive Branch. Typically, they arc more 
parties. But is imjiossible to disregard the responsive to their own special constitu- 
changes that have been brought by the ris- encies than to the entire national party con- 
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stiMicncy. T’o be sure, those who Iiavc been 
most successful as congressional leaders are 
apt to be men wlio have had regard for all 
the interests of the national party, but in¬ 
evitably they tend to see those interests 
from (he persf)ective of the congressional 
wing. To the extent that they hold the 
limelight while the parly is out of power, 
they frequently convey an csseniially nega¬ 
tive image of their party. Their leadership 
responsibilities tend to make them more 
concernetl with congressional prerogatives 
than wdth the attainment of presidential 
victory. In seeking a jjresidential nominee, 
they usually prefer a tandidate who can be 
expected to defer to Congress when issues 
arise between the branches of the govern¬ 
ment. 

There is nothing unethical about any of 
these attitudes. They are the natural prod¬ 
uct of the structure of government under 
the separation of powers. But they do tend 
to unfit the leaders of Congress for the 
leadership of their national party, and par¬ 
ticularly in the choice of a presidential can¬ 
didate who will maintain and utilize the 
powers of the presidential office and of the 
Executive Branch. 

The problem has been stated in the ab¬ 
stract and in terms that apply to either 
party when out of power. There are, how¬ 
ever, distinct differences between the par¬ 
ties, which have existed throughout most of 
their history. The Republican party has 
long permitted its congressional leaders to 
play a larger role in the selection of its 
presidential candidates than has the Dem¬ 
ocratic party. Nineteenth-century Republi¬ 
can congressional leaders were leaders of 
dominant party factions, and highly influ¬ 
ential at every Republican national con¬ 
vention during that period, even when un¬ 
able to control the choice. In the present 
century they have been credited wdth Hard¬ 
ing’s nomination in 1920; in 1940, 1948, and 
1952 they offered a principal candidate in 
the person of Senator Robert A. Taft, al¬ 
though defeated on each of those occasions. 

Congressional leaders of the Democrats, 
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drawn mainly from the southern and border 
states, were lacking in presidential availa¬ 
bility for decades after the Civil War. They 
had influence in the search for acceptable 
candidates but were rarely able to dominate 
the choice. 1 hey were somewhat involved 
in the first nomination of William Jennings 
Bryan, who led major elements of the Dem¬ 
ocratic party for sixteen years thereafter and 
ill 1912 was instrumental in the defeat of 
Champ Clark for the nomination. When the 
congressional leaders were given their choice 
for the nomination in 1904, the party suf¬ 
fered one of its most disastrous defeats. They 
have been noteworthy figures in the conven¬ 
tions of recent decades, but their inlluencc 
has not been conspicuously powerful in the 
actual choice of nominees. 

The Role of the Titular Leader 

The above review of experience suggests 
another alternative to the dilemmas of fac¬ 
tionalism in the out-party—an active role 
for the party’s titular leader, including rc- 
nomination at the next convention, when 
this is appropriate, and influence on the 
choice of a successor, when a new choice 
must be made. This course also has its di¬ 
lemmas, both those that have been illus¬ 
trated by the experience so far and those 
that might arise if a more powerful struc¬ 
ture of leadership were to be developed 
around the titular leader. 

The outstanding characteristic of the ex¬ 
perience so far is that no renominated titu¬ 
lar leader has yet won the Presidency— 
except Cleveland, who had previously been 
President. This leads to dilemmas of inter¬ 
pretation as well as action. Were the titular 
leaders renominated only in losing situa¬ 
tions? Are the titular leaders useful in 
stabilizing the leadership in the presiden¬ 
tial wing of the out-party only during long 
periods wdien victory is hopeless? It is pos¬ 
sible for a previously defeated candidate to 
win if given the chance when prospects are 
favorable? 

Various opinions could be offered in re- 
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sporise to t/iese cjiiesf ions. I he of 

tlie present authors are as follows. Bryan's 
rcnaiuitiarions in igoa and ipo8 occurred 

in losing situations,' but be j'nobab/y did 
more lo maintain the strength of the party 
vote in those years than any other available 
candidate could have done. Stevenson’s re- 
nomination in ig~)G also occurred in a los- 
ing situation. Dewey's renomination in 
1948, however, was not in what was consid¬ 
ered a losing situation. He ran well, and 
many observers believe that if the Repub¬ 
licans had not fallen prey to overconfidence 
he might well have won. He also suffered 
from the reluctance of congressional and 
certain other party leaders to accept him in 
fact as the titular leader of his party during 
the interval between his first and second 
nominations. Winner-take-all tactics in 
both Republican factions had left a divided 
party for the general-election campaign of 
1948. 

All the titular leaders who have been ac¬ 
tive as such have done much to maintain 
party strength during periods when severe 
attrition could otherwise have been antici¬ 
pated. Their usefulness continued, more¬ 
over, even after the tide had turned and the 
prospects for victory were imj)roving. 
Bryan's usefulness continued between 1908 
and 1912, reaching its climax in Wilson's 
nomination. A 1 Smith was useful to his 
party between 1928 and 1932, despite the 
division that he eventually brought on by 
his belated decision to seek a second nomi¬ 
nation. Landon was useful between 1936 
and 1940, in part because he had removed 
himself from consideration for the next 
nomination. Party prospects were ex})ected 
to be excellent when the second Roosevelt 
term was over; Landon helped to improve 
tlicm by his organizational activities. Dew¬ 
ey's usefulness between 1948 and i95!> was 
limited by the circumstances of his defeat; 
yet he was largely responsible for the choice 
of the successor who brought victory to the 
party in 1952. 

As to whether it is possible for a defeated 
candidate to win on some later occasion. 


national party CONVLNVIONS 

there is no doubt tiuit prevums dekiu h^s 
consc(]iicnccs for future electoral siir(cs.v:. 
defeated candidate is the victim of nu uri 
fair psychological phenomenon: his iuevitn- 
hie human frailities will be fully appraised 
and probably magnified in the search fm 
the causes of his defeat; whereas a candidate 
who has reached the top through an un¬ 
broken scries of resounding electoral suc¬ 
cesses takes on luminous qualities of cha¬ 
risma that make him seem larger than life. 

In the political systems of other demo¬ 
cratic countries a party that suffers defeat 
while in power is likely to re-examine its 
leadership and may change it. But if defeat 
comes again to a party already out of power, 
the responsibility is likely to be widely 
shared within the party, with little tend¬ 
ency to make the leader the scapegoat un¬ 
less he has proved conspicuously deficient. 
The leadership may then stay in place until 
the party eventually wins power and for a 
considerable period thereafter. Loyal serv¬ 
ice during years of defeat is the leader's best 
claim to his position when victory again 
becomes possible. 

American attitudes toward defeated can¬ 
didates for high elective office seem to be 
the product of special circumstances. The 
diminution in charisma that follows defeat 
is of special electoral importance in a sys¬ 
tem where it is possible, in effect, to elect the 
man without electing the party and to de¬ 
feat the man without defeating the party— 
as seems to have occurred in 1956. The ef¬ 
fect on a defeated candidate is redoubled 
when he holds no public office, or holds one 
in which the term is expiring. Unlike the 
normal situation of the leader in a defeated 
party under most parliamentary systems, 
he may then find himself with no appropri¬ 
ate public or official position through which 
lo maintain his prestige and his claim to 
public attention after defeat.22 

“ This aspect of the situation may be changing in 
a way that will make it less frequent in the future, 
so far as defeated presidential candidates are con¬ 
cerned. Senators no longer feel called upon to resign 
their seats while running for President. Governors 
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Whatever the reason, a more mature at¬ 
titude toward the future potentialities of 
defeated candidates seems to be coming into 
\ ogiic. If they run well even in defeat, they 
have important assets in the form of a repu¬ 
tation, a name that is known, and a popu¬ 
lar following. In recent years defeated can¬ 
didates for go\'criior and senator who have 
kept on running have eventually marked 
up some impressive victories. The same 
phenomenon could have occurred at the 
presidential level forty years ago if Charles 
Evans Hughes had been willing to run in 
1920. 

Collective Leadership 
of the Presidential Out-Parly 

The titular leaders of a defeated national 
party will continue to occuj)y a somewhat 
parlous position until one of them finally 
succeeds in leading his party to victory in a 
subsequent election. Meanwhile, they have 
already achieved enough recognition to sug¬ 
gest that it will not be easy in the future for 
the congressional leaders of either j)arty to 
seize control when the party loses its hold 
on the White House. The experience of the 
Democratic Advisory Council since 195G 
further suggests that it is possible for the 
presidential wing of a party out of power, 
as represented in the party’s national com¬ 
mittee, to build and maintain its own con¬ 
tinuing structure of leadership, not only 
without the consent of the party’s congres¬ 
sional leaders, but also in the face of their 
opposition. 

In this particular instance, success un¬ 
doubtedly has been due in large measure to 
the fact that three of the party’s principal 
leaders were agreed on the need for uniting 
its executive leadership in the new Council. 
Former President Harry S. Truman, titular 
leader Adlai E. Stevenson, and national 


of New York, Ohio, and California occupy an even 
more advantageous position, since they are at mid¬ 
point of their terms in every presidential year, un¬ 
like the situation of one third of the senators and 
most of the other governors. 
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chairman Paul M. Butler all stood solidly 
together on this point. All have served ac¬ 
tively on the Council under Butler’s chair¬ 
manship. Their joint service has had much 
to do with the relative case with which the 
work ol the Council has been financed 
through special fund raising activities, and 
also the ease with which the party’s lead¬ 
ing candidates for its next jnesideritial 
nomination have been recruited for mem¬ 
bership on the Council, where they will 
share responsibility for its work in the 
months leading up to the convention of 
i960. 

T’his recent experience of the Democratic 
party leads to a final dilemma for considera¬ 
tion, one that may be more serious in the 
future but that is already being illustrated 
by the current experience. If the presiden¬ 
tial and congressional wings of the same na¬ 
tional party build strong but separate lead¬ 
ership structures to meet the demands of 
their overlapping but dilferent constitu¬ 
encies, what will happen? Will the result 
be open warfare, carrying over into the next 
national convention? Or will conflict be 
held witliin bounds, with the congressional 
leaders retaining their ascendancy in Con¬ 
gress and the executive leaders retaining 
theirs in the national party and in the elec¬ 
torate, and with both groups joining to pass 
the torch to whatever candidate is finally 
nominated? 

It might seem that this dilemma could be 
avoided by merging the congressional and 
executive leadership of the out-party in the 
same party council, but such a merger 
would risk doing violence to the inherent 
logic of the American scheme of govern¬ 
ment. It is not attempted even in the party 
in power. The President and his aides meet 
with the congressional leaders of his party 
at weekly intervals when Congress is in ses¬ 
sion, but neither group is in a position to 
bind the other; joint statements are never 
issued; nothing is settled by a vote; and the 
relationship goes forward essentially as a 
negotiation between representatives of dif¬ 
fering constituencies. 
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CONVENTIONS 


This seems a more appropriate model for 
the out-party than the kind of composition 
that was originally proposed for the Demo- 
cratic Advisory Council v^hcii it was formed 
after the election of i%6. The refusal of the 
congressional leaders to serve can be seen, 
in retrospect, as having permitted the emer- 
fcencc of the Council as the focus of the presi- 
ilcntiiil wing of the purty—nn organi/ntion 
that might in time be able to achieve a 
fairly ec/uai negotiating balance with the 
congressional leaders. This was a relation¬ 
ship that was not gained easily even by the 
Presidency, but it is one that could be i 
fostered for the future, whether in victory ^ 
or defeat, if the forthcoming Democratic 1 
convention of i960 should take action to 3 
clarify the siatus of the Council and to as- i 
sure its coritinualioii in that party in an ap- i 
propriatc form.-*^ i 


for assuring leadership continuity in ihe 
presidential wing of the j>arty. Wiilu.uf 
such continuity, the out-party is nevei reallv 
ready to assume the tasks of goxennueru 
even if it docs happen to win. 


Goals for the Party System 


Any attempt to formulate goals for the 
American party system is a hazardous un¬ 
dertaking. Yet there is probably no other 
area of American life in which agreement 
on a set of workable goals is so greatly 
needed. The party system underlies the 
government and links it to the bcxly politic. 
Without a party system in adequate health 
and functioning, the survival of the nation 
itself may be endangered, along with the 
world-wicle interests with which the nation 
is associated. 


Meanwhile, the Democratic Advisory 
Council is too recent a prototype to bear 
much weight in planning the internal struc¬ 
ture of either party for the future. Success 
or failure in any new institution of this 
kind is so much at the mercy of the acci¬ 
dents of personality and circumstance that 
even a sound model may fail, while a seem¬ 
ingly unsound model might succeed, there¬ 
by producing in time its own mutations in 
the system. 

What is important is the fact that there is 
increasing recognition of (he need for some 
form of stability and continuity in the lead¬ 
ership of the presidential wing of the party 
out of power. So far, historically, it has 
been almost impossible to provide such con¬ 
tinuity, because the executive group is out 
of office when it is out of power. The na- 


One attempt to state a set of minimum 
goals for the parly system was as follows: 

1. A party system in which each of the 
major parties is sufficiently in accord with 
the underlying national consensus to be 
safely entrusted with power. 

2. A parly system in which each of the 
parties is sufficiently strong and internally 
cohesive to develop and carry out a govern¬ 
mental program of at least minimum ade¬ 
quacy if it succeeds in gaining power. 

3. A party system in which the two major 
parties are sufficiently competitive to be 
able to replace each other in power at inter¬ 
vals of reasonable frequency. 

The first of these three goals is so basic 
that even to state it ought not to be neces¬ 
sary. Nevertheless, many of the political 
scientists who have evidenced concern over 


tional {)arty conventions, meeting only once 
in four years, have taken no responsibility 

^ In ihc paper commissioned by the Fund for the 
Republic (op. cit.. pp. 12, 14), Stephen K. Railey 
has recommended that the parties “create by formal 
action of the two national conventions, permanent 
advisory councils and staffs to both national coin- 
mi! tees.’* He further comments, in discussing this 
proposal. “Although the advisory councils should 
explicitly represent the executive wing of their 
jiarties, they should include in their membership, 
at least as non-voting observers, the congressional 
party leaders or their designates." 


the elfectiveness of the party system have 
been suspected of attempting to disrupt the 
national consensus, or have been accused of 
making proposals that would have that 
elfcct. Hence it is desirable to give promi¬ 
nence to the goal of preserving the national 

This formulation first appeared in a paper by 
Paul T. David, “Intensity of In ter-Party Competi¬ 
tion and the Problem of Party Realignment," pre¬ 
sented at the annual meeting of the American Po¬ 
litical Science Association, September 1957. 
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consensus, and to use it as a test for all in¬ 
strumental projjosals. 

The importance of the second goal—in¬ 
ternal strength and cohesion--becomes ap- 
f)arent whenever there are conspicuous evi¬ 
dences of weakness and disorder in either 
party. I’hc goal itself seems to ha\e wide 
ac ceplance. Disagreenuait begins when 
measures are discussed for the actual attain¬ 
ment of greater cohesion within the parties, 
(^specially when the measures involve any¬ 
thing other than voluntary consent on the 
part of all concerned. 

The third goal—parties sufficiently com¬ 
petitive to alternate in power at intervals 
of reasonable frequency—is inherently ap¬ 
pealing in its overt demonstration that the 
electorate does in fact have more than one 
alternative that will be compatible with sur¬ 
vival as a free country. But the third goal 
might not win wide acceptance if it did not 
seem essential for the other two. 

Alternation in power, which means alter¬ 
nation primarily in the holding of execu¬ 
tive authority, seems to be the only means 
of demonstrating on a current basis that 
each of the parties can be safely entrusted 
with powder and that each can pull itself to¬ 
gether sufficiently when in office to operate 
a government. When one party is too long 
in executive authority, in the nation or in 
a state, the party out of power may become 
merely a dissident minority in the elector¬ 
ate, so far out of accord with the national 
consensus that it is not even a useful opposi¬ 
tion party. Or it may disintegrate to the 
point where, if it does gain power, years 
of rebuilding will be necessary before it can 
become adequately effective—or, as hap¬ 
pened in the 1820's, it may even die, leaving 
the two-party system then dependent for 
rebirth on a split of the dominant party. 

In considering what frequency of party 
overturn would be desirable, however, it 
needs to be remembered that there can be 
an alternation of weakness as well as of 
strength. When both parties are alternately 
voted out of office on every consecutive op¬ 
portunity, as occurred in every presidential 
election from 1840 to 1852 and again from 
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1884 to i8()f), iherc is little reason to think 
that either party is achieving much success 
in resolving its own inner conflicts or in 
solving the jnobleins of government. 

All the concerns of this book arc relevant 
in one way or another to the attainment of 
llie three goals si)e(ified above. The topics 
that have been emphasized in this final 
chapter seem especially relevant. 'Fo re¬ 
capitulate, the following changes are 
needed: 

• • • wider acceptance of the principle 
that the party organizations have a positive 
responsibility to recruit able candidates 
into the channels of political career ad¬ 
vancement at all levels of elective office; 

• • • a broader and sounder base of re¬ 
cruitment for governor and senator, with a 
wider distribution of opportunities through 
which the most able governors and senators 
may secure timely preparation for further 
political advancement; 

• • • further development of the office 
of governor in the pivotal states, of the posts 
of party leadership in the Senate, of the 
Vice Presidency, and of the titular leadc r- 
ship of the out-])arty to give preparation for 
those who may later become President; 

• • • adequate provision for popular in¬ 
fluence in the nominating process, but with 
recognition also of the requirements for 
party cohesion and stable leadership; 

• • • renewed efforts to protect and en¬ 
hance the institutional integrity of the na¬ 
tional conventions and to utilize their 
powers effectively; 

• • • more effective organization of the 
leaders of the executive wing of each na¬ 
tional party, especially for the periods when 
it is out of power in the White House, as an 
essential means to the legitimate achieve¬ 
ment of the previous objectives. 

Each of the three goals to which these 
changes are related was deliberately stated 
in relative terms. Each goal needs to be at¬ 
tained sufficiently for the requirements of 
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l\ve poluvc under the circumstances 

one point oi view, lor ex¬ 
ample, the party system would be assessed 
as grossly out of accord with all three goals 
from 1896 to 1952, in view of the infre- 
qucncy of fmrty overturn, the difTicult situa¬ 
tion of whichever party was out of power 
at any given time during that whole period, 
and the recurring crises of war and depres¬ 
sion that could all be attributed in consid¬ 
erable part to {nevious periods of political 
ineptitude. Yet the nation fought two 
world wars successfully, had long ]>criods of 
prosperity, and from almost any point of 
view enjoyed a rising level of well-being. 

The present and the future, however, are 
already bringing greater demands than the 
j>ast. No one knows what it will take to 
meet those demands in the future or 
whether we are meeting them now—sufB- 
cicntly for national or world survival, or 
economic stability, or any other phase of 
economic and political well-being. What we 
do know is that we live in a different world 
from that of 1896, one that will severely test 
all political and governmental institutions. 


For the future, we shall need a |xutv s\s 
icm that does a better job in the achieve 
went of <ilJ three goals than has been the 
case so far. Furthermore, it would seem iluu 
before we ran have it we shall need wuch 
clarification of many aspects of the pain 
systeiih including some changes in statute 
law, other changes in the organization of 
political bodies, and, most of all, changes in 
the customs, and practices of the national 
political parties, with appropriate action 
by the national conventions to indicate con¬ 
sent or give active approval. 

All of this implies a considerable develop¬ 
ment in the American political culture if 
the specific institutional modifications are 
to be achieved and assimilated. Culture 
change seldom comes rapidly, but it docs 
come in response to events, environmental 
pressures, and those qualities of vision with¬ 
out which the people perish. The events 
and the environmental pressures arc here. 

It remains to be seen whether the necessary 
qualities of vision will be provided, and 
soon enough, by some inspired national 
leadership. 
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Table i. Presidential and Vice-Presidential Nominees 
OF THE Major Parties, 1832-1956*^ 


Democratic National Republican, Whig, Republican 

Presidential Vice-Presidential Presidential Vice-Presidential 

Year Candidate Candidate Candidate Candidate 


1832 Andrew Jackson* Martin Van Buren Henry Clay John Sergeant 

1836 Martin Van Buren* Richard M. Johnson (no convention) 

1840 Martin Van Buren (no nominee) William Henry Harrison* Jolin Tyler 

1844 James K. Polk* Silas Wright'* Henry Clay I’heodore Frelinghuysen 

George M. Dallas® 

1848 Lewis Cass William O. Butler Zachary Taylor* Millard Fillmore 

1852 Franklin Pierce* William R. King Winfield Scott William A. Graham 

1856 James Buchanan* J<jhn C. Breckinridge John C. Fremont William L. Dayton 

i860 Stephen A. Douglas Benjamin Fitzpatrick** Abraham Lincoln* Hannibal Hamlin 

Herschel V. Johnson^ 

1864 George B. McClellan George H. Pendleton Abraham Lincoln* Andrew Johnson 

1868 Horatio Seymour Francis P. Blair, Jr. Ulysses S. Grant* Schuyler Colfax 

1872 Horace Greeley B, Gratz Brown Ulysses S. Grant* Henry Wilson 

1876 Samuel J. Tilden Thomas A. Hendricks Rutherford B. Hayes* William A. Wheeler 

1880 Winfield Scott Hancock William H. English James A. Garfield* Chester A. Arthur 

1884 Grover Cleveland* T’homas A. Hendricks James G. Blaine John A. T^ogan 

1888 Grover Cleveland Allen G. Thurman Benjamin Harrison* Levi P. Morton 

1892 Grover Cleveland* Adlai E. Stevenson Benjamin Harrison Whilelaw Reid 

1896 William Jennings Bryan Arthur Sewall William McKinley* Garret A. Hobart 

1900 William Jennings Bryan Adlai E. Stevenson William McKinley* Theodore Roosevelt 

1904 Alton B. Parker Henry G. Davis Theodore Roosevelt* Charles W. Fairbanks 

1908 William Jennings Bryan John W. Kern William Howard Taft* James S. Sh(*rman 

1912 Woodrow Wilson* Thomzis R. Marshall William Howard Taft James S. Sherman® 

Nicholas Murray Butler' 

1916 Woodrow Wilson* Thomas R. Marshall Charles Evans Hughes Charles W. Fairbanks 

1920 James M. Cox Franklin D. Roosevelt Warren G. Harding* Calvin Coolidge 

1924 John W. Davis Charles W. Bryan Calvin Coolidge* Frank O. Lowden*’ 

Charles G. Dawes® 

1928 Alfred E. Smith Joseph T’. Robinson Herbert Hoover* Charles Curtis 

1932 Franklin D. Roosevelt* John N. Garner Herbert Hoover Charles Curtis 

1936 Franklin D. Roosevelt* John N. Garner Alfred M. Landon Frank Knox 

1940 Franklin D. Roosevelt* Henry A. Wallace Wendell L. Willkie Charles L. McNary 

1944 Franklin D. Roosevelt* Harry S. Truman Thomas E. Dewey John W. BriekcT 

1948 Harry S, Truman* Alben W. Barkley Thomas E. Dewey Earl Warren 

1952 Adlai E. Stevenson JohnJ. Sparkman Dwight D. Eisenhower * Richard M. Nixon 

1956 Adlai E. Stevenson Estes Kefauver Dwight D, Eisenhower* Richard M. Nixon 

•Winning party candidate is indicated by asterisk (•). William Henry Harrison and Zachary Taylor 
were Whig winners; the first nominee of the new Republican party was John C. Fr< 5 inont. 

** Nominated but refused. ® Named by convention. ^ Named by Democratic national committee. 
•Died October 50, 1912. 'Named by Republican national committee. 





Table 2. Party Composition of the House of Representatives 
by Regions, 1897- > 959 * 


Number of Democratic Members Number of Republican Mcmbei s 

from Eacl> ReRion R'‘gi'>n 


Year 

NE 

MW 

s 

W 

Total 

NK 

MW 

S 

W 

I'olal 

1897 

10 

25 

82 

5 

122 

99 

87 

12 

5 


i 8 qg 

35 

31 

94 

3 

i6:i 

74 

93 

7 

/ 1 

18^ 

1901 

21 

35 

95 

2 

153 

^9 

9 ' 

6 

'3 

I ifq 


32 

36 

105 

5 

178 

88 

99 

4 

'5 

20b 

J905 

21 

12 

lOJ 

I 

137 

99 

124 

6 

20 

249 

lyny 

28 

3 ' 

106 

I 

166 

92 

104 

7 

20 

223 

tgog 

25 

4 ' 

101 

4 

171 

95 

95 

12 

>7 

Sly 

ipi I 

55 

61 

J07 

4 

227 

64 

73 

7 

'7 

I 61 

WKi 

81 

83 

"5 

1/ 

290 

50 

55 

7 

'5 

127 


4 ' 

i)i 

"5 

fO 

227 

94 

80 

7 

'7 

198 

<917 

37 

48 

"5 

12 

212 

93 

94 

7 

'9 

213 

^919 

40 

27 

114 

10 

' 9 ' 

95 

"3 

7 

22 

237 

1921 

'5 

5 

107 

4 

' 3 ' 

"9 

'37 

'5 

29 

300 

1923 

48 

34 

"5 

9 

206 

88 

106 

7 

24 

225 

1925 

33 

28 

"5 

7 

183 

102 

111 

8 

26 

247 

1927 

39 

33 

11() 

7 

'95 

97 

107 

7 

26 

237 

Average, 

1897-1927 

35 

37 

107 

6 

185 

90 

98 

8 

18 

214 

'929 

34 

21 

'03 

5 

163 

lOI 

120 

18 

28 

267 

' 93 ' 

46 

5 " 

"7 

7 

220 

90 

92 

6 

26 

214 

'933 

^9 

95 

116 

3 ' 

3 " 

b6 

37 

2 

11 

I 16 

'935 

84 

87 

"7 

34 

322 

5 ' 

39 

3 

9 

102 

>987 

90 

9 « 

116 

37 

333 

45 

35 

3 

5 

88 

'939 

60 

54 

116 

30 

260 

73 

80 

3 

'3 

169 

' 94 ' 

73 

49 

"5 

28 

265 

60 

84 

4 

15 

163 

1943 

53 

25 

118 

26 

222 

79 

102 

4 

23 

208 

'945 

60 

3 <> 

"7 

29 

242 

72 

94 

5 

'9 

190 

'947 

36 

20 

"5 

17 

188 

9 ^ 

I lO 

7 

32 

245 

'949 

66 

55 

118 

24 

263 

66 

76 

4 

25 

171 

' 95 ' 

60 

36 

116 

22 

234 

73 

93 

6 

27 

'99 

'953 

49 

33 

109 

'9 

210 

80 

94 

9 

38 

221 

1955 

58 

44 

110 

20 

232 

71 

85 

10 

37 

203 

1957 

52 

46 

110 

25 

233 

76 

83 

10 

31 

200 

'959 

72 

^'7 

111 

32 

282 

56 

61 

9 

26 

'52 

Average, 

1929-1959 

60 

51 

114 

24 

249 

72 

80 

6 

23 

181 


* For each year in the table, the figures relate to the members of the House of Representatives elected 
in the previous year, with numbers and party affiliations as re|K)rted in the first issue of the Congressional 
Directory for each incoming Congress. Members unaffiliated with a major party and seats vacated through 
death after the election are omitted. The symbols NE, MW, S, and W refer to the four major regions as 
defined throughout the present book; see Table lo of this appendix, for example, for a listing of states by 
regions. 

See Chapter 3 for discussion of the data. 
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Table 3. Numbers of States by Regions in Which ihe Three Major Staie-Wide 
Elech-ive Offices (Governor and U. S. Senator) Were Held by Members 
of the Same Political Party' or Were Divided 
j^.;tween the Parties, 1897-1959“ 

(selected years) 


Democratic Divided Republican 


Year 

NE 

MW 

S 

w 

NE 

MW 

S 

W 

NE 

MW 

S 

w 

1897 

I 

I 

10 

— 

4 


2b 

7’’ 

7 

5 

— 

2 

i 9«5 

I 

— 

12 

— 

I 

2 

— 

5 

10 

10 

— 

4 


I 

I 

11 

4 

8 

6 

2 

4 

3 

5 

— 

3 

1921 

— 

— 

10 

— 

5 

3 

3 

6 

7 

9 


5 

1929 

I 

— 

11 

I 

2 

4 

2 

7 

9 

8 

— 

3 

1937" 

4 

5 

13 

8 

6 

5 

— 

3 

2 

I 

— 

— 

1945 

2 

— 

11 

5 

6 

5 

2 

5 

4 

7 

— 

I 

1953 

2 

I 

12 

— 

3 

5 

I 

8 

7 

6 

— 

3 

1959 

— 

4 

12 

5 

8 

7 

I 

8 

4 

I 

— 

— 

Average, 

1897-1921 

I 

0** 

11 

I 

4 * 

4 

2 

6 ' 

7 

7 

0 

3 

Average, 

1929-1953 

2 

2' 

12 

3” 

4 

5 

I 

G 

6 ' 

S’ 

0 

2 


* Sources: Congressional Directory for senators and, after 1905, the governors of the states and territories. 
Govcrnoi-s for 1897 and 1905 from World Almanac for those years. In the case of Colorado, where the 
gt>vernorship was a subject of contest in 1905, the Republican lieutenant governor who eventually became 
governor was counted in the tabulation. The 1959 figures include the new slates, Alaska and Hawaii. 

Sec Chapter 3 for discussion of the data. 

** In three states of the Midwest, one state of the South, and four states of the West, at least one Populist 
governor or senator was involved in the party division. 

•^All three offices were held by the karnier-I^abor party in Minnesota in 1937, which state was therefore 
omitted from the figures. 

** Actually 0.5, rounded down to conform to total. 

® Rounded down 0.5 to conform to total. 

^ Rounded up 0.5 to conform to total. 



Table 4. A Classification of States nr Party Ai.wsment 
IN Presidential Politics'* 



1896-1924 

— 


1928-1956 


Democratic 

Competitive 

Republican 

Democratic 

Competitive 

Republican 

Virginia 

Maryland 

Maine 

Massachusetts 

New Hampshire 

Maine 

North Carolina 

New Hampshire 

Rhode Island 

Connecticut 

Vermont 

South Carolina 

MLS.souri 

Vermont 

West Virginia 

New York 


Georgia 

Nebraska 

Massachusetts 


New Jersey 

Indiana 

Florida 

Kansas 

Rhode Island 

Missouri 

Delaware 

North Dakota 

Kentucky 


Connecticut 


Maryland 

South Dakota 

Tennessee 

Montana 

New York 

North Carolina 

Pennsylvania 

Nebraska 

Alabama 

Idaho 

New Jersey 

South Carolina 


Kansas 

Mississippi 

Wyoming 

Delaware 

CJeorgia 

Ohio 


Arkansas 

Nevada 

Pennsylvania 

Kentucky 

Michigan 


Louisiana 

New Mexico 

West Virginia 

Alabama 

Illinois 


Oklahoma 

Arizona 


Mississippi 

Wisconsin 


Texas 


Ohio 

Arkansas 

Minnesota 




Michigan 

Louisiana 

Iowa 


Colorado 


Indiana 

Illinois 


Virginia 




Wisconsin 


Florida 




Minnesota 


Tennessee 




Iowa 


Oklahoma 




North Dakota 


Texas 




South Dakota 


Montana 




Utah 


Idaho 




Washington 


Wyoming 




Oregon 


Colorado 




California 


Utah 

Nevada 

New Mexico 
Arizona 
Washington 
Oregon 

California 



“See Chapter i6 for discussion of the data and lahlc ifi.G for a note on the classification system. In 
each catego^ the states are arranged in accordance with a standard geographic system of listing, with 
regional divisions indicated by space separations. 
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I ABi.L 5 * Ni'mber and 1 *er (^ent of Women in 1952 Democratic Convention 
Delecations; wS'ea'ies in Perce’.ntace Rank Within Regions'^ 


Region and State 

Number 

Per Cent^* 

Region and Slate 

NumVjer 

Per Ont'* 

Middli' IVeU 

57 

12 . 8 % 

Northeasf 

34 

7 - 8 % 

Missouri 

ICi 

29 

Vermont 

3 

[V* 

North Dakota 

4 

25 

Maine 

4 

29 

Iowa 

9 

20 

New Hampshire 

3 

23 

Kansas 

3 

15 

Rliode Island 

3 


Minnesota 

5 

15 

West Virginia 

3 

11 

Wisconsin 

5 

14 

Maryland 

3 

8 

Michigan 

8 

11 

Massachusetts 

4 

6 

Indiana 

3 

10 

New Jersey 

2 

6 

Illinois 

5 

7 

Connecticut 

I 

5 

Ohio 

3 

5 

Pennsylvania 

4 

5 

Nebraska 

0 

0 

New York 

4 

4 

South Dakota 

0 

0 

Delaware 

0 

0 


West 

63 

21.6% 

South 

45 

•0.3% 

California 

27 

36 

Florida 

12 

50 

Washington 

10 

31 

Kentucky 

8 

22 

Montana 

5 

25 

Georgia 

4 

11 

Arizona 

4 

20 

Tennessee 

4 

I I 

Utah 

4 

20 

Arkansas 

3 

9 

Idaho 

4 

17 

North Carolina 

4 

9 

Nevada 

3 

15 

Oklahoma 

3 

8 

Wyoming 

3 

15 

Virginia 

3 

8 

Colorado 

2 

8 

South Carolina 

I 

5 

New Mexico 

1 

4 

Louisiana 

I 

4 

Oregon 

0 

0 

Texas 

2 

3 




Alabama 

0 

0 




Mississippi 

0 

0 




Non-State Areas 

5 

17-6% 




Alaska 

2 

33 




District of Columbia 

2 

0 




Puerto Rico 

1 

17 




Hawaii 

0 

0 


^ Compiled from oflicial delegate lists by the staflE of the Brookings Institution on the basis of the ap¬ 
parent sex of delegates as indicated by their names; the staff of the Democratic national committee was 
consulted in connection with a few cases where the name did not clearly appear to indicate the sex of 
the delegate. 

See Chapter 14 for discussion of the data. 

** The percentages for the states have been rounded; those for the regions have not. 
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Table 6. Number and Per Cent of Womes in ujr^s Ri pi/buc.an Conveniion 
Delegations; States in Percentage Rank WniiiN Regions^ 


Region and State 

Number 

Per CenP* ** 

Region and State 

Number 

Per Cent*' 

Aiiddle West 

32 

8 . 6 % 

Northeast 

4.0 

10.9% 

Minnesota 

8 

2 C) 

V\‘ririont 

3 

25 

Wisconsin 

:> 

n 

Connecticut 

f) 

23 

Iowa 

3 

12 

Maine 

3 

*9 

Missouri 

3 

12 

Maryland 

4 

*7 

Kansas 

2 

9 

M assachusetts 

5 

13 

Ohio 

5 

9 

Rhode Island 

I 

*3 

North Dakota 


•n 

/ 

New York 

10 

10 

South Dakota 

I 

7 

New Jersey 

3 

8 

Indiana 

2 

i\ 

Pennsylvania 

f) 

7 

Illinois 

1 

2 

West Virginia 

I 

6 

Michigan 

I 

2 

Delaware 

0 

0 

Nebraska 

0 

0 

New Hampshire 

0 

0 

West 

36 

> 6 .r,% 

South 

0 

7.4% 

Montana 

3 

38 

Florida 

5 

28 

Idaho 

5 

38 

South Carolina 

I 

17 

Utah 

3 

21 

Louisiana 

2 

13 

Washington 

5 

21 

lexas 

5 

13 

Nevada 

2 

n 

Arkansas 

I 

9 

California 

11 

16 

Alabama 

I 

7 

New Mexico 

2 

14 

Oklahoma 

I 

6 

Colorado 

2 

11 

North Carolina 

I 

4 

Wyoming 

1 

8 

Georgia 

0 

0 

Arizona 

I 

7 

Kentucky 

0 

0 

Oregon 

I 

6 

Mississippi 

0 

0 




Tennessee 

0 

0 




Virginia 

0 

0 




Non-State Areas 

2 

9 - 5 % 




District of Columbia 

2 

33 




Alaska 

0 

0 




Hawaii 

0 

0 




Puerto Rico 

0 

0 


• Compiled from official delegate lists by the staff of the Brookings Institution on the basis of the ap¬ 
parent sex of delegates as indicated by their names; the staff of the Republican national committee was 
consulted in connection with a few cases where the name did not clearly appear to indicate the sex of 
the delegate. 

See Chapter 14 for discussion of the data. 

** The percentages for the stales have been rounded; those for the regions have not. 
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Table 7. Organized Labor at the Democratic National Convention, i9r,2» 

(A Classification of Fifty-Two Delegations in Categories on the Basis of the Numln-r of Labor Cnlon 
Members in Each Delegation, Where Specific Information Was Available) 


Category i: 

Category 2: 

Category 3; 

Category 4: 

Apparently No 

Presence by Chance 

R(‘presentation by Special 

Substantial Number of 

Union Officials 

of One or More 

Allotment of One to 

Labor Delegates in 

or Representatives 

Union Members as 

Three Seats for Labf)r 

Relation to Size of 

Among Delegates 

Delegates 

Delegates or Alternates 

Delegation 


NORTHEAST 


New Hampshire 

1: Maryland 

i: Maine 

6: M assac h use! ts'" 

New York 

1: West Virginia 

2: Vermont® 

4: New Jersey 

Delaware 


2: Rhode Island 

2: Connecticut 

8: Pennsylvania 


MIDDLE WESl* 


South Dakota 

i: Nebraska 

I: Indiana 

4: Ohio 



2: low'a 

17: MieViigan 



i: Missouri 

6: Illinois 



I: North Dakota 

9; Wisconsin 



I: Kansas 

12: Minnesota 



SOUTH 


Virginia 

South Carolina 

I: North Carolina 

2: Georgia 


Florida 


3: Kentucky 


Tennessee 

I: Oklahoma 

3: Arkansas 


Alabama 


i: Icxas 


Mississippi 

Louisiana 


WEST 


Idaho 

i: Montana 

I: Utah® 

4: Colorado 

Wyoming 


2: Washington 

2: Nevada 

New Mexico 

Arizona 

Oregon 

NON- 

-STATE AREAS 

5: California'* 

Puerto Rico 

i: Hawaii 


3: District of Columbia 
2: Alaska 

Total 

7 

22® 

82 


* Based on information compiled from David, Moos, and Goldman, Presidential Nominating Politics in 
jp^2 (1954) supplemented by additional information obtained through interviews and coriespondence. 
Clarence A. Bcrdahl supplied information for the Illinois delegation and G. Kdwarti Janosik supplied in¬ 
formation for the Pennsylvania delegation. 

See Chapter 14 for discussion of the data. 

*»The Massachusetts delegation was said to have included twelve labor union officials among the dele¬ 
gates and alternates; the figure of six delegates used here is an estimate. 

* Alternate delemtes. 

^ ‘‘About ten labor officials" were also included among the California alternates and sub-alternates. 

* Does not include the alternate delegates of Vermont and Utah. 
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Table 8 . 


Commitment and Candidate Acreemeni oe 
Delegations oe 1952 AVuen Selecied" 


Democraik: 


-. — - 

..-- 

.Apparent Distribution 

of Voting Strength 






When 

Selected 

. Number 




Index of 

_ — 



- - - 

rted 



Candidate 




1 nde- 

in Public 

by Pa:s 

Status of Delegations by 

Agreement, 

Steven- 

KeCiii- 

Hus- 

^rll 

()t/jrrs cided or 
{'nkncnvii 

Prini^trifs, 

Nmnfxr 

Proct'Sst's, 
Nuiiilx I 

Majority Commitment'' 

Per Cent^ 

son 



- - - 

— 


Firmly Bijuticl tn 11 








Lending C'ondidatr'^ 






8 


New Ilanipshirr 

1 00.0 % 


8 




Wisconsin 

100.0 


28 



28 


(Oregon 

r 00.0 


12 



12 


California 

100.0 


fi« 



08 


Maryland 

r 00.0 


18 




18 

South Carolina* 

100.0 



16 



iG 

Tennessee * 

100.0 


28 




28 

Subtotal 

100.0 


182 

16 


I iG 

62 


Preferring a Leading 
Candidate® 


Ohio 

South Dakota 

Florida 

Rhode Island* 
Virginia* 

Georgia* 

50 0% 

100.0 

79 * 

100.0 

T 00.0 

100.0 

12 

27 

8 

5 

*9 

28 

28 

27 

54 

8 

24 

12 

28 

28 

Subtotal 

79-2 

12 

40 

75 

27 

86 

68 

Committed to a Non- 








Leading Candidate** 








Minnesota 

100.0% 




26 

20| 

5 l 

Connecticut * 

100.0 




16 


16 

Michigan * 

100.0 




40 


40 

Kentucky * 

100.0 




26 


26 

Oklahoma * 

100.0 




24 


24 

District of Columbia * 

100.0 




6 


6 

Puerto Rico* 

100.0 




6 


6 

Alaska * 

100.0 




6 


6 

Hawaii 

100.0 




6 


6 

Subtotal 

100.0 




156 

20J 

> 35 i 


■ For discussion of data, see (lhaptcr 15. The table is compiled from David, Moos, and Goldman, Presi¬ 
dential Nominating Politics in rt)^2 (i();*J 4 j- 

** Delegations operating under the unit rule arc indicated by an asterisk (•); sec Chapter 9. 

** The largest bloc of committed or preferring votes as a percentage of total delegation strength. 

^ In these cases commitment took the form of a statutory pledge imposed through a primary or a 
resolution of instruction impased by state party authority. 

* In these cases preference was expressed or implied by recording the name of a preferred candidate on 
the ballot, or by winning election in a contest on a basis of apparent knowm candidate preferences, or by 
winning election uncontested because of an assumed candidate preference, or by holding a known can¬ 
didate preference at a time of selection in a party body. 

Dele^tions in which precisely half preferred a leading candidate are also included in this category, since, 
in all such cases observed in 1952, the remainder of the delegation was either divided or had a merely for¬ 
mal preference for a favorite son candidate. 







Table 8 ( continued ) 




Apparent Distribution of Voting Strength 

-- 





When Selected, Number 




Index of 


----- 

Elected 

Sckeled 


k^andidatc 


Vhide- 

in Public 

bv Par tv 

Status of l)(‘lc*f^ations by 

Agreement, 

Steven- 

Kefau- Rus- Others cided or 

Primaries, 

Processes, 

Majority Commitments 

Per Gent*' 

son 

ver s<*ll 1 nkriown 

Number 

Number 

Preference llnd(‘eide(l or 






liuknown 






Massachusetts 



36 

36 


New York 



94 


4 

New Jersey 



32 

32 


Pennsylvania 



70 

Go 

10 

West Virginia 



20 

20 


Illinois 



60 

r)« 

10 

Nelnaska 



12 

12 


Alabama 



22 

22 


Maine 



10 


10 

Vermont 



6 


G 

Delaware * 



G 


6 

Indiana 



26 


26 

Iowa 



24 


24 

Missouri 



34 


34 

North Dakota* 



G 


8 

Kansas * 

10 

b 

3 a 

3 92 


16 

North Carolina 



32 


32 

Mississippi* 



18 


18 

Arkansas 



22 


22 

Louisiana* 



20 


20 

J exas* 



52 


52 

Montana * 



12 


12 

Idaho* 



12 


12 

Wyoming 



10 


10 

Colorado 



iG 


iG 

Utah 



12 


12 

Nevada 



10 


10 

New Mexico 



12 


12 

Arizona * 



12 


12 

Washington 



22 


22 

Virgin Islands 



2 


2 

Canal Zone 



2 


2 

Subtotal 

0.4 


3 735 j 

322 

420 

Total (1,230 votes) 

38.2% 

> 5 i 

202 91 186 735i 

.’j 44 a 

683 j 
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Table q. Commitment and Candidate Agreement of Repubijcan 
Delegations of 1952 When Selected*^ 


Apparent Distribution of Voting 
Strength When Selected, Number 



Index of 

— 



Elected 

Selected 


Candidate 



Unde- 

in Public 

by Party 

Status of DeJegatiojis by 

Agrccnicntf 

Eiseii- 

Taft 

Others cided or 

Primaries, 

Processes, 

Majority Commitment 

Per Cent^ 

hovsfcr 


Unknown 

Number 

Number 

Firmly Bound to a 







Leading Candidate^ 







Wisconsin 

80.0% 


24 

6 

30 


Oregon 

1 00.0 

18 



18 


Vermont 

100.0 

12 




12 

Indiana 

93-7 

2‘* 

30 



32 

Kentucky 

95 0 

I® 

19 



20 

Tennessee 

100.0 


20 



20 

Mississippi 

100.0 


5 



5 

Subtotal 

93-4 

33 

98 

6 

48 

89 

Preferring a Leading 







Candidate* 







New Hampshire 

100.0% 

*4 



14 


Massachusetts 

73-7 

28 

3 

7 

38 


New York 


6 




6 

Nev/ York 

90.6 

81 

I 

8 

9 *> 


West Virginia 

37-5 

1 

15 


16 


Ohio 

100.0 


5b 


58 


Illinois 



10 



10 

Illinois 

98.0 

I 

49 


50 


South Dakota 

100.0 


H 


14 


Maine 

68.8 

11 

5 



16 

Rhode Island 

I 0(). 0 

8 




8 

C^onnecticut 

9^-9 

20 


2 


22 

Iowa 

57-7 

*5 

9 

2 


26 

Missouri 

92 -3 

24 

2 



26 

North Dakota 

57 * 

I 

8 

5 


*4 

Kansas 

90.9 

20 

2 



22 

Virginia 

60.9 

I 

*4 

8 


23 

South Carolina 

100.0 


6 



6 

Georgia 

765 

*3 

2 

I I 


*7 

Alabama 

64.3 

4 

9 

1 


*4 

Arkansas 

90-9 

1 

10 



II 

Louisiana 

86.7 

13 

2 



15 

Texas 

86.8 

33 

5 



38 

Montana 

875 

I 

7 



8 

Idaho* 

100.0 


14 



14 

Wyoming 

50.0 

2 

6 

4 


12 

Colorado 

833 

15 

2 

I 


18 

Utah 

100.0 


*4 



14 

New Mexico 

50.0 

3 

7 

4 


14 

Arizona 

71.4 

2 

10 

2 


14 

Washington 

83 -3 

20 

4 



24 

Alaska 

100.0 


3 



3 

District of Columbia 

100.0 


6 



6 

Subtotal 

853 

338 

295 

2 44 

278 

401 



Table 9 (continued) 


Apparent Distribution of Voting 
Strength When Selected, Number 


Status of Dfiegations by 
Majority Commitment 

Index of 
Candidate 
Agreement, 
Per Cent*’ 

Eisen- 

liower 

Taft 

Others 

Unde¬ 
cided (;r 
Linknown 

Elected 
in Public 
Primaries, 
Number 

Selected 
by Party 
Processes, 
Number 

Committed to a Non- 








Leading Candidate® 








(Olifornia 

1 00.0% 



70 


70 


Minnesota 


4 


3 



7 

Minnesota 

85.7 



21 


21 


Maryland 

1 00.0 



24 



24 

Subtotal 

96.7 

4 


118 


91 

3 * 

Divided Between Leading 








Candidates 








North Carolina 

34.6% 

5 

9 


12 


26 

Cklahoma 

43-8 

5 

7 

4 



16 

Subtotal 

38.0 

10 

16 

4 

12 


42 

Preference Undecided or 








Unknown 








New Jersey 

5 - 3 % 


2 


38 

38 


Pennsylvania 


2 

3 

2 

3 


10 

Pennsylvania 

17.1 

7 

9 


44 

60 


Nebraska 





18 

18 


Michigan 


7 

6 


33 


46 

Delaware 





12 


12 

Florida 





18 


t8 

Nevada 





12 


12 

Hawaii 





8 


8 

Puerto Rico 





3 


3 

Virgin Islands 





I 


1 

Subtotal 

9-3 

16 

20 

2 

188 

I TO 

110 

Total (1,206 votes) 

71 - 5 % 

401 

429 

132 

244 

53:; 

673 


■ See footnote a, Table 8. 

** See footnote c, Table 8. 

® Sec fo<)tnote d, Table 8. 

** District delegates who preferred Eisenhower without being formally committed and who refused to 
accept the action of the state convention in instructing the entire delegation for Taft. 

* One delegate who preferred Eisenhow^er without !)cing formally committed was specifically exempted 
from convention action instructing the otlier delegates for 1 aft. 

* See footnote e, Table 8. 

* Idaho was **uninstructed" but “honor bound’* to support Taft, with a unit rule to facilitate enforce¬ 
ment of majority preference in the delegation. 
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IN Contested Conventions by Periods® •■'Tios 

(Column A: Voting Strength, Average Per Cent; B: Contribution to Winner, 

Average Per Cent; C: Winner-Support Ratio, B/A*") 
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A No7e on Lev els of Statistical Significance in I able lo 

Some guidelines can be offered even though no effort has been made to compute significance 
levels for all of the states under all of the various conditions presented. In general, any winner- 
support ratio in the table can be considered either significant or highly significant, as the case may 
be, if it departs from an average ratio of i.oo by the amounts indicated below, plus or minus, 
for a state of approximately the same size in the party and time period in question. 


Democratic 


Republican 



1896-1924 

1928-195G 

1896 1924 

1928-1 ( 

Significant Departures from i.oo: 

Smallest States 

. 16 

•If) 

. 16 

.16 

Medium States 

.09 

.08 

. 10 

. 11 

Largest State 

•05 

.04 

•^>5 

•05 

Highly Significant Departures from i.oo: 

Smallest States 

.24 

•23 

•24 

.24 

Medium States 

•15 

.12 


•17 

Largest State 

.07 

.06 

.08 

.08 


On the basis of these criteria, for example, it can be said that Maine, one of the smallest states, 
showed a highly significant tendency to oppose winners in Republican conventions during the 
period 1896-1924 and to support them during the period 1928-1956 (ratios 0.64, 1.41). 

For comparisons between individual states, the general level of significance of the difference can 
be estimated by using the larger figure for the size of states being compared. For example, in com¬ 
paring Delaware with New York for the Democratic period 1896-1924, the difference between the 
ratios would have to be at least .16 to be considered significant, and .24 to be highly significant. 
The difference was, in fact, more than cither of these amounts. 

States arc defined as ‘‘smallest,” “medium,” or “largest” for the purposes of the above tabulation 
in accordance with their rank in average convention voting strength as shown in Table 10. The 
smallest states are in general those holding less than 1.5 per cent of the convention voting strength; 
medium states, those holding more than 1.5 but less than 3.0 per cent; and the largest states, those 
holding more than 3.0 per cent. 
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Table ii. Success in Supporting Winners in Contested Democratic Conventions: 
Delegations Grouped bv Average Size, 1928-1956“ 


Delegations by Size 

Average 

Winner- 

Support 

Ratio^* 

Number of Times in 
Winner-Support 
Category® 

Delegations by Size 

Average 

Winner- 

Support 

Ratio^ 

Number of Times in 
W inner-Support 
Category® 

Below 

0.90 

0.90 

to Above 

1. 10 1.10 

Below 

0.90 

0.90 

to Above 

l.IO l.IO 

Large Stales 





Montana 

I .36 

0 

i 

f) 

Pennsylvania 

I -35 

0 

I 

r> 

Maine 

I -35 

0 

0 

(3 

Illinois 

1.24 

1 

0 

f) 

Oregon 

I .27 

1 

0 

5 

New York 

0-95 

3 

0 

3 

Rhode Island 

I .27 

I 

0 

5 

California 

0-93 

2 

0 

4 

Connecticut 

1.26 

I 

0 

5 

Ohio 

0.88 

2 

I 

3 

New Mexico 

1.26 

0 

0 

6 

Texas 

0.00 

6 

0 

0 

Colorado 

*•25 

0 

2 

4 



— 



Washington 

1.25 

0 

2 

4 

Total 

0.94 

14 

2 

20 

Kansas 

1.22 

1 

0 

5 






Arkansas 

1.20 

I 

0 

5 

Middle States 





Arizona 

1.19 

I 

0 

3 

Michigan 

1.47 

0 

0 

6 

New Hampshire 

I .17 

1 

1 

4 

Iowa 

1.27 

I 

I 

4 

West Virginia 


I 

3 

2 

Minnesota 

1.26 

0 

2 

4 

South Dakota 

1*13 

2 

0 

4 

New Jersey 

1.22 

I 

0 

5 

Nebraska 

1. 11 

I 

I 

4 

Wisconsin 

1.14 

I 

I 

4 

Louisiana 

0.98 

2 

0 

4 

Massachusetts 

1.03 

2 

0 

4 

Maryland 

0-97 

3 

0 

3 

Indiana 

1.02 

2 

0 

4 

Nevada 

0.92 

3 

0 

3 

Kentucky 

0.96 

2 

0 

4 

Florida 

0.69 

3 

I 

2 

North Carolina 

0.96 

3 


3 

Oklahoma 

0.60 

4 

0 

2 

'Fennessee 

0.74 

3 

0 

3 

South Carolina 

0.50 

4 

0 

2 

Missouri 

0.74 

2 

2 

2 

Mississippi 

0.47 

4 

0 

2 

Alabama 

0.64 

3 

2 

I 






Georgia 

0.46 

4 

0 

2 

Total 

1.09 

34 

11 

123 

Virginia 

0,12 

6 

0 

0 










— 

Non-State Areas 





Total 

0-95 

30 

8 

46 

District of Col. 

1. 30 

0 

0 

6 






Virgin Islands 

1.50 

0 

0 

(3 

Small States 





Hawaii 

1.48 

0 

0 

6 

Idaho 

1-51 

0 

0 

6 

Puerto Rico 

1.38 

1 

0 

3 

Delaware 

1-51 

0 

0 

6 

Canal Zone 

1.14 

I 

0 

5 

Wyoming 

1-49 

0 

0 

6 

Philippine Is.** 

i .00 

I 

0 

2 

North Dakota 

1.47 

0 

0 

fi 

Alaska 

1.00 

2 

0 

4 

Vermont 

1-43 

0 

0 

6 



— 


— 

Utah 

*-39 

0 

0 

6 

Total 

*•33 

5 

0 

34 


* Kach group of state delegations approximated one third of the total convention voting strength. Large 
delegations were those ranging between 7.89 and 4.02 per cent in convention voting strength; middle dele¬ 
gations, those between 3.22 and 2.17 per cent; small state delegations, those between 1.95 and 0.56 per cent; 
and non-state delegations ranged between 0.50 and 0.18 per cent. 

See Chapter 16 for discussion of the data. 

** Average for six contested conventions. 

‘Delegations were assigned to categories represented by the columns in acconlance with their winner- 
support ratios in individual conventions. 

^ Conventions of 1940 and before only. 
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Table 12. Success in Supporting Winners in Contested Republican Conventions; 
Delegations Grouped by Average Si/e, 1928-1950* 


Drlr^ations by Size 

Average 

Winner- 

Suppart 

Ratio^* 

Number of 1 
VViiincr-Su 

"imes in 
pport 

Y 

Above 

I. JO 

Delegations by Size 

Average 

VV'inner- 

Support 

Ratio^ 

Number of l’inic, 
Winner-Support 
( Cat(*g{)ry,. 

o.go 

Below to 
0.90 1. 10 

Below 

0.90 

0.90 

to 

1.10 

Al)ovf 

1.10 

Large States 





Georgia 

1.38 

0 

1 

3 

New York 

I .72 

0 

0 

4 

C Connecticut 

1-33 

I 

0 

3 

Pennsylvania 

I .20 

I 

0 

3 

Rhode Island 

1.29 

0 

2 

2 

Michigan 

c 

00 

2 

0 

2 

South Carolina 

1.23 

2 

0 

2 

California 

«-43 

3 

0 

I 

Wyoming 

1.22 

0 

2 

2 

Illinois 

0.42 

3 

I 

0 

Nevada 

1.22 

I 

0 

3 

(Jhio 

0.32 

3 

I 

0 

Washington 

1.22 

I 

0 

3 



— 


— 

C Colorado 

1-^5 

I 

I 

2 

'I’otal 

0.93 

12 

2 

to 

Alabama 

I-J 3 

I 

I 

2 






Arizona 

I ->3 

I 

I 

2 

Middle Stales 





Louisiana 

1.05 

1 

I 

2 

New Jersey 

I -53 

0 

0 

4 

Montana 

1.00 

I 

I 

2 

Massachusetts 

1 51 

0 

I 

3 

Florida 

1.00 

2 

0 

2 

Missouri 

125 

0 

1 

3 

Idaho 

1.00 

2 

0 

2 

Kansas 

1.16 

I 

0 

3 

New Mexico 

0-99 

2 

I 

1 

Virginia 

1.14 

1 

0 

3 

LUah 

0.84 

1 

1 

2 

North Carolina 

1.12 

0 

I 

3 

Arkansas 

0.76 

3 

0 

I 

Texas 

0.91 

2 

0 

2 

Nebraska 

0.72 

4 

0 

0 

Indiana 

0.81 

2 

0 

2 

Mississippi 

0.61 

3 

0 

t 

Iowa 

0.78 

2 

0 

2 

West Virginia 

»-.57 

3 

0 

1 

Kentucky 

0.78 

2 

I 

1 

North Dakota 

0.48 

3 

1 

0 

Tennessee 

0.76 

3 

0 

1 

South Dakota 

0-39 

3 

0 

I 

Oklahoma 

0.63 

3 

0 

I 






Minnesota 

0.52 

4 

0 

0 

Total 

1.11 

38 

*3 

61 

Wisconsin 

0.19 

4 

0 

0 






Total 

0-97 

24 

4 

28 

Non-State Areas 










Virgin Islands*^ 

1.82 

0 

0 

I 

Small States 





Philippine Is.*^ 

*•37 

0 

0 

2 

New Hampshire 

1.66 

0 

0 

4 

Hawaii 

1.02 

2 

0 

2 

Vermont 

1.60 

0 

0 

4 

District of Col. 

o.gi 

I 

0 

3 

Maryland 

*•53 

0 

0 

4 

Alaska 

0.83 

2 

0 

2 

Oregon 

1.50 

1 

0 

3 

Puerto Rico 

0.61 

2 

0 

2 

Delaware 

1.41 

0 

0 

4 






Maine 

1.41 

I 

0 

3 

Total 

0-99 

7 

0 

12 


* Eilcli group of state delegations approximated one third of the total convention voting strength. Large 
delegations were those ranging between 8.54 and 3.60 per cent in convention voting strength; middle 
delegations, those between 3.33 and 1.75 per cent; small state delegations, those between 1.73 and 0.75 per 
cent; and non-state delegations ranged between 0.41 and 0.02 per cent. For discussion of the data, see 
Chapter 16. 

^Average for four contested conventions. 

Delegations were assigned to categories represented by the columns in accordance with their winner- 
support ratios in individual conventions. 

Fart of the period only. 
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Table 13. Nominating Patterns and Electoral Success' 


Ratio of 
In-Party 

Opposed Vote to 

Party in Power, Party Out of Power, Nominatirijr Out-Party 


Year 

Party and Nominee 

Party and Nominee 

Types^ 

Vote® 


(I)) F. I). Roosevelt 

(R) Landon 

A/C 

s/s 

1.65 

1904 

(R) T. Roosevelt 

(D) Parker 

A/C 

s/s 

1.50 

1928 

(R) Hoover 

(D) Smith 

B/B 

s/s 

1.42 


(R) Eisenhower 

(D) Stevenson 

A/A 

s/s 

1.3B 

1832 

(D) Jackson 

(NR) Clay 

A/B 

s/s 

I .30 

1R72 

(R) Grant 

(D) Greeley 

A/G 

s/s 

i .27 

1864 

(R) Lincoln 

(D) McClellan 

A/C 

s/s 

I .22 

1908 

(R) 'Paft 

(D) Bryan 

B/A 

s/s 

1.20 

1900 

(R) McKinley 

(D) Bryan 

A/A 

s/s 

1.14 

1948 

(D) Truman 

(R) Dewey 

A/A 

S/M 

I . 10 

1918 

(D) Wilson 

(R) Hughes 

A/C 

S/M 

I .07 

1892 

(R) B. Harrison 

(D) Cleveland 

A/A 

S/S 

0 - 93 * 

1924 

(R) Coolidge 

(D) Davis 

A/D 

S/M 

1.87 

1868 

(R) Grant 

(D) Seymour 

C/D 

S/M 

1.11 

1844 

(W) Clay 

(D) Polk 

B/D 

S/M 

0 - 97 * 

1940 

(D) F. D. Roosevelt 

(R) Willkie 

A/E 

S/M 

I .20 

1944 

(D) F. D. Roosevelt 

(R) Dewey 

A/E 

S/S 

I *3 

1888 

(D) Cleveland 

(R) B. Harrison 

A/E 

S/M 

1.02* 

1848 

(D) Gass 

(W) Taylor 

C/E 

M/M 

0.90* 

1840 

(D) Van Buren 

(W) W. H. Harrison 

A/E 

S/M 

0.88* 

1932 

(R) Hoover 

(D) F. D. Roosevelt 

A/E 

S/M 

0.69* 

1912 

(R) Taft 

(D) Wilson 

A/E 

S/M 

0 - 55 * 

1880 

(R) Garfield 

(D) Hancock 

D/G 

M/M 

I .01 

1876 

(R) Hayes 

(D) Tilden 

D/E 

M/M 

0.94’' 

1856 

(D) Buchanan 

(R) Fremont 

E/C 

M/M 

>•37 

1884 

(R) Blaine 

(D) Cleveland 

E/C 

M/M 

0.99* 

185a 

(W) Scott 

(D) Pierce 

E/D 

M/M 

0.87’^ 

1920 

(D) Cox 

(R) Harding 

E/D 

M/M 

0.57* 

1896 

(D) Bryan 

(R) McKinley 

E/E 

M/S 

0.90* 

>952 

(D) Stevenson 

(R) Eisenhower 

E/E 

M/S 

0.81* 

i860 

(D) Douglas 

(R) Lincoln 

E/E 

M/M 

0.74* 

•For the years 1832 and 1840-1956; 
candidates in national conventions. 

includes all cases in which both 

major parties 

nominated their 


See Chaplcr i8 for discussion of the data. 

*’The first pair of symbols indicates the categories of the respective nominees on the basis of the classifi¬ 
cation developed in Chapter 6, and used in Table i8.6 of Chapter i8; the second pair of symbols indicates 
whether each nominee was a single- or multi-ballot choice of his convention. In each pair the in-party 
nominee appears first. 

® Out-party win is indicated by asterisk (•). 

*The vote was contested in several states, and Hayes won by an electoral majority of one when all con¬ 
tests were decided in his favor. 
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B 

States with Presidential Primary Laws 


THE FOLLOWING SIX states that had 
authori/cci presidential primaries by 1916 
used them only in the years indicated be¬ 
fore repealing them, or letting them fall 
into disuse:^ 


Iowa 1910 

Vermont 1916-1920 

North Carolina 1920 (Rep. only) 

Michigan 1916-1928 

North Dakota 1912-19^52 
Georgia 1912, 1920-24, 1932 (Dem. only) 


Fifteen states have had some form of pres¬ 
idential primary legislation continuously in 
effect in presidential years since 1916. In 
most of tliese, delegates have been elected 
in primaries in both political parties in each 
presidential year. Maryland, however, has 
only a preference poll; the delegates are 
chosen by party conventions. The fifteen 
states and the first year in which they held 
a presidential primary are as follows: 


Florida 

Wisconsin 

Massachusetts 

New York 

New Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Maryland 

Illinois 

South Dakota 

Nebraska 

Oregon 

California 

New Hampshire 

West Virginia 

Ohio 


1904 (Dem. only until 1956) 

1908 

1912 

1912 

1912 

1912 

1912 

1912 

1912 

1912 

1912 

1912 

1916 

1916 

1916 


7 ’hree states recently resumed the hold¬ 
ing of presidential primaries. Primaries 


'All information in Appendix B is given as of 
August 1959. 


w'erc held in these states as follows: 

Minnesota 1916, 1952, 1956 (repealed 1959) 

Indiana 1916-1928, 1956 

Montana 1916-1924, 1956 (repealed 1959) 

In Indiana and Montana in 1956, as in 
Maryland, delegates were elected in party 
conventions and the presidential primary 
consisted only of a preference poll. 

Alabama is the only state in addition to 
those listed that has held any form of presi¬ 
dential primary in recent years. It enacted 
legislation in 1923 that was held unconsti¬ 
tutional, but Democratic party authorities 
held a primary nonetheless for the Demo¬ 
cratic national convention of 1924, where 
Oscar W. Underwood of Alabama, Demo¬ 
cratic floor leader of the Senate, was vigor¬ 
ously supjxirted.^ Alabama delegates to 
Democratic national conventions have been 
elected in primaries most of the time since 
1924/" 

Arkansas enacted legislation in 1939 to 
aulbori/e presidenlral pxhiiaries, lo be held 
at the recpiest of one or more candidates 
for a presidential nomination and at their 
expense. It was estimated in 1952 that tlie 
normal expense of holding a Democratic 
primary in Arkansas would be at least 
$65,000.^ The law is still in effect, but no 
presidential primary has been held. 

* Louise Ovcrackcr, The Presidential Primary 
(1926), items indexed under Alabama. 

•After reviewing available state sources, notably 
the Alabama Official and Statistical Register, Pro¬ 
fessor Donald S. Strong has concluded that Demo¬ 
cratic presidential primaries were held in 1928 and 
1932, not in 1936, and in all presidential years from 
1940 on. (Letter, March 20, 1958.) 

* Paul T. David, Malcolm Moos, and Ralph M. 
Goldman, Presidential Nominating Politics in jp$2 
(>954). Vol. s.pp. a 48 - 44 - 
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Experience of States with Presidential Primaries 
for Election of Delegates 


THE STATE presidential primary sys¬ 
tems that operate primarily to elect dele¬ 
gates to the national party conventions can 
be classified in one or another of fovir cate¬ 
gories, as defined in Chapter lo. In this ap¬ 
pendix, the salient features of the experi¬ 
ence in each state system arc briefly noted.^ 

Category One 

The ballot must not show the delegate’s 
preferences among candidates. Delegates 
must run on a “nopreference” basis so far 
as the ballot is concerned. Six states and the 
District of Columbia use this system. 

New York 

New York is ihc prime example of a sim¬ 
ple direct-election system for delegates, with 

’ The following; summaries of experience in the 
several states are based primarily upon a cornpara- 
review of the foUovrlu^ maU’vials: Louise Over¬ 
acker, The Presidential Primary (1926), including its 
appendix tables as well as the items indexed by 
states; Paul T. David, Malcolm Moos, and Ralj)h M. 
Goldman, Presidential Nominating Politics in 7952 
(1954), particularly the relevant state chapters, many 
of which summarize legislative history and experi¬ 
ence in prior years as well as in 1952; a compilation 
of presidential primary election returns since 1912, 
prepared by Alice E. Robinson and Ralph M. Gold¬ 
man of the Brookings Institution staff; a compila¬ 
tion of excerpts from presidential primary laws, 
compiled by Frances M. Shattuck and Ralph M. 
Cvoldman of the Brookings Institution staff; a sum¬ 
mary of the 1956 presidential primaries, prepared by 
Frances M. Shattuck; and recent editions of the Sen¬ 
ate documents issued in presidential years on the 
manner of selecting delegates to national political 
conventions and the nomination and election of 
presidential electors. 


no identification of delegates with presi¬ 
dential candidates on the ballot and no 
presidential preference poll. 'I’he delegates 
may, of course, state their preferences in 
campaigning. In 1912 the law was oj)tional, 
applied only to district delegates, and was 
used only in the Republican party. In a 
contest among pledged delegates, “a few 
[Theodore] R(X)sevelt candidates for dis¬ 
trict delegates were elected against tlie op¬ 
position of the organization.”^ In 1916 and 
1920 the law was compulsory both for dele¬ 
gates at large and for district delegates who 
were elected separately in their own con¬ 
gressional districts.-’ A delegation pledged 
to l^rcsident Woodrow Wilson w^as elected 
in 1916, but the delegates ran unpledged 
on the Republican side in 1916 and in both 
parties in 1920. After i92() the law was 
amended to permit election of the dele¬ 
gates at large by state convention or com¬ 
mittee. 

The election of district delegates V>y pri¬ 
mary has yemamed compulsory since 192 ^ 
They usually run unpledged and unop¬ 
posed after nomination by j)arty organiza¬ 
tions. Other would-bc delegates who favor 
out-of-state presidential candidates at times 
campaign but rarely wdn, and out-of-state 
candidates rarely involve themselves in 
delegate selection processes in New York. 
An incumbent governor who seeks a presi- 

* Ovcrackcr, op. cit., p. 42, footnote. 

•Throughout the remainder of this appendix, it 
can be assumed that district delegates are elected 
separately in the respective congressional districts 
unless the contrary is stated; in California and South 
Dakota, all delegates are elected at large on state¬ 
wide slates. 
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K POLITICS OF NATIONAL PARTY CO.NA'FNTIONS 


• ,.,vr.nc in his doubt wheiher (andiaaU^sona■ aiim.l lor 
denvuvl nommuliou iua> m ,,(,11 could withdnuv their u\ui umidc^ 

„u j2 jKUiv tor the <ie]cciion o ‘ j (K jipral Douglas Mac Aiiliu, for- 

vciin'oii. Xeu’ JhrA (/r/os^y/^/cM'* niyill) nyuc^ttd }Mth(ll*iJ\nl :dtci pctiiir,u< 

tcsciii their stiitc c/Tcctivcly nt the convcii- had been fi/cd, whereupon one of the jh u 
lions, but nircly operate under mandates tioners brought suit against the Cominon- 
thnt a/e express, affirmative, or specific, weiihh to prevent removal of MucArthur's 

name. The court ruled that MacArthur 
Pcnmylvania right to withdraw, on grounds that 

the voter was not deprived of any rights, 
Jn its original law of 1906, Pennsylvania since he still had the uriviletre of voting- 


provided for tlic direct election of district 
delegates only. In 1913 the law was 
amended: to provide for the state-wide elec¬ 
tion of delegates at large; to repeal a pro¬ 
vision permitting an indication of delegate 
preferences on the ballot; to add a provi¬ 
sion for a presidential preference vole; and 
to ie(]uirc would-be delegates to indicate on 
the ballot whether they would or would 
not j^rornisc to support the winner of the 
preference vote. The legal provisions have 
since been little changed, cxce[)t that the 
compulsory j)rovision for direct election of 
delegates at large was repealed in 1951 and 
the method of their selection was left en¬ 
tirely to the state party committees—where 
in fact it had been performed for many 
years in both parties under a tacit under¬ 
standing that agreed slates of delegates at 
large would run unopposed. 

llie “promise to support’' is the most un¬ 
usual feature of the Pennsylvania primary. 


for MacArthur by write-in; that a person 
cannot be forced to be a candidate against 
his will; and that the plaintiff had no j)ro[)- 
erty right in MacArthur’s candidacy. I'hc 
court noted the contrary ruling of the Ore¬ 
gon courts in 1916, in McCamant v. Olcott 
(15G Pac. 1034), but declined to give it 
weight.^ 

I’hc Pennsylvania [)refercn(e poll has 
produced a number of outcomes tliat were 
interesting but in no way decisive: Gover¬ 
nor Franklin D. Roosevelt’s defeat of the 
titular leader of his party, Alfred E. Smith, 
in the preference poll in 1932; President 
Herbert Hoover’s poor showing against 
Jose[)h I. France, ex-Senator from Mary¬ 
land, in 1932; Thomas E. Dewey’s strong 
showing in 1940 and 1944, the wide scatter¬ 
ing of Republican preferences in 1948, the 
strong vote for General Dwdght D. Eisen¬ 
hower in 1952; the write-in vote for Senator 
Estes Kefauver on the Democratic side in 


but it has not been effective. Republican or- 1952. 

ganization candidates for delegate who be- Pennsylvania delegates are usually elected 
gan declaring on the ballot, as early as 1916, unpledged. Their candidate preferences 
that they did not promise to support the sometimes become known in advance of the 
j)opular (hoice were generally elected none- election, but rarely seem decisive, although 
thelcss. Most of the Democratic candidates factional contests for delegate seats are more 


for delegate in recent decades have “prom¬ 
ised to support,” but have had little regard 
for the promise after arriving at the con¬ 
vention. The presidential preference \)oll 
has thus been treated in practice as no more 
than advisory. 

Presidential candidates can be entered in 
the preference poll through a relatively 
simple form of petition. Their consent is 
not required, and until 1952 there was some 


* Rowland, Jr., v. Smith, Secretary of the Corntnon- 
wealth, 83 D and C 99, 63, Dauph. 201. 

Accordinj; to Louise Overatker, writing in 1926, 
secretaries of stale had uniformly permitted candi¬ 
dates to witlidraw when so rccpiesiing, regardless of 
whether the state law in (|uestion had iiuiiided any 
provision for withdrawal. In the Oregon case the 
courts overruled the state secretary of state, who had 
withdrawn the name of Charles Evans Hughes at 
Hughes’ request. In a similar case in North Dakota 
in 1924 the secretary of state was upheld in with¬ 
drawing the name of Robert M. La Follette at his 
request. (Overackcr op. cit., pp. 37-40). 
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common in Pennsylvania than in New York. 
I'he state has produced few favorite son 
candidates, and out-of-state candidates have 
rarely imervened in delegate contests. Penn¬ 
sylvania delegations, like New York dele¬ 
gations, have operated mainly on the basis 
of matulates, il an\, (hat were irnjjlied rather 
than express. 

lUinois 

Illinois provided for a presidential pref¬ 
erence vote in igiy and for the direct elec¬ 
tion of delegates in 1913. hi the elections 
of 1916 through 1921, would-be delegates 
were required to state their presidential 
})rcference on the ballot, if their (andidate 
so permitted, or tliat they had no preference. 
In i9iJ7 the law was amended to eliminate 
the expression of the jireference on the 
ballot, and to return the election of dele¬ 
gates at large to the state party conventions. 
In the elections since 1928 the Illinois sys¬ 
tem has been substantially the same as that 
of New York, except for the addition in 
Illinois of the presidential preference poll. 

The preference elections have not been 
meaningless, but neither have they been 
important. Candidates who can be expected 
to run well are frequently entered for the 
j^resumed promotional value of a large vote 
in so important a state, ("andidates who can¬ 
not expect to run well are seldom entered, 
and contests of national significance are 
accordingly rare. Illinois delegates give only 
perfunctory attention to the preference re¬ 
sults in deciding how to vote at the con¬ 
ventions, but it frequently happens that the 
preference expressed by the voters is in ac¬ 
cord with delegate intentions and voting 

Illinois delegations usually arrive at the 
conventions in a position much like that 
of the Pennsylvania delegations, and for 
similar reasons. By comparison with New 
York, Illinois has produced relatively few 
favorite sons. Out-of-state candidates have 
sometimes campaigned in the state because 
of the preference poll. They have rarely 
made an effc^rt to elect favoring delegates 
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except when the state party organization 
was prej)ared to take on the task in their 
behalf, as the Republican organization did 
lor Taft in 1952. 

West Virginia 

A presidential primary law was adopted 
by West Virginia in 1915 (much like the 
one adopted in Pennsylvania in 1913), with 
direct election of delegates, a prelerence 
poll, and a reejuirement that would-be dele¬ 
gates announce w^hether they WT)uld sup¬ 
port the Avinner of the poll. The AVT\st Vir¬ 
ginia j)rimary attracted attention in 1928 
w'hen Herbert Hoover was defeated by 
ScTcator Guy D. Goff, a favc)rite son; a con¬ 
test also occurred on the Democratic side 
in that year, with A 1 Smith defeating Sena¬ 
tor James E. Reed of Missouri. 'Thereafter 
the preference poll was seldom entered by 
more than a single major candidate in either 
party, and the “promise to support” feature 
of the law was repealed in 1939. In i()4o and 
1944 the preference poll w\as marked by 
frivolous candidacies. In 1948 the Republi¬ 
can poll w^as carried by Governor Harold E. 
Stassen of Minnesota, with tw^o little-known 
candidates as his only opponents. In 1951 
the law was amended to reejuire a filing fee 
of $j,ooo for presidential candidates. In 
1952 no Democtatic caiub'date filed; Sena¬ 
tor Robert A. Taft and Stassen were filed 
on the Republican side, with 'Taft winning. 
In 1956 no one filed for the preference poll 
in either party. 

Candidate affiliations have rarely had 
much influence on the election of West 
Virginia delegates; the seats have been 
contested on the basis of personal and hual 
factional considerations. In 1952, however, 
a sharp factional fight among West Virginia 
Repiddicans led to the election of a mainly 
pro-Taft delegation, despite the lack of bal¬ 
lot identification. 

Alabama 

Except in 193^, Alabama delegates to 
Democratic national conventions have been 



fies under this provision, and die Republi¬ 
can parly, when it did qualily, showed little 
disposition to use the statutory machinery. 
The system is a simple one, with no pro- 
vision for any form of presidential pref- 
erence voting, and seems to involve mainly 
a popularity contest among would-be dele¬ 
gates. 

1 he Alabama delegates rarely carry any 
express mandate concerning candidates, but 
may be instriuied through the state party 
machinery on relationships to the national 
party. In 1948 an attempt was made to 
pledge the Alabama delegates to walk out 
of tlic Democratic national convention if a 
civil rights plank was adopted. A number 
of pledged delegates later did so. In 1952, 
however, the state party committee required 
all candidates for delegate to execute a 
pledge to sup])(>rt the nominees of the na¬ 
tional convention as a condition for going 
on the ballot, and the pledge was sustained 
by the courts.*’’ 

Nebraska 

Since 1912, Nebraska has provided for 
the direct election of all delegates, with no 
indication of their preferences on the ballot, 
and a separate preference poll. Party organ¬ 
ization is weak in the state; delegate elec¬ 
tions are usually contested but seldom in¬ 
fluenced decisively by preferences for presi¬ 
dential candidates. The preference poll is 
merely advisory, although treated with re¬ 
spect, and it has apparently had some in- 

®Soc Appendix B. 

•David, Moos, and Goldman, 0(7. cit., Vol. 3, pp. 
19G-97. In 1958, Dixicciat elements were successful 
in electing a majority of the state party committee 
that would control arrangements in i9f)o. See Con- 
gressional Qiiarterly Weekly Report, May 16, 1959, 
p. G17; June 13, 1959^ P- 739 - 


occurred frequently, uli/c/i prohitbh ftclped 
to give authority to the poll as a guide 
for delegate action. In 1951 the law was 
amended to require the written consent of 
candidates before they could be placed on 
the ballot; write-in votes were still per¬ 
mitted, however. Taft and Eisenhower ran 
first and second in the Republican pcdl in 
1952 on a write-in Ixisis, defeating Siassen, 
who was on the ballot; Senator Estes 
Kefauver defeated Senator Robert S. Kerr 
of Oklahoma in a contest regarded as some¬ 
thing of a test for both candidates. Both 
delegations split, their votes at the conven¬ 
tions of 1952, with some delegates following 
the preference poll and others not. 

District of Columbia 

The presidential primary statute for the 
District of Columbia was passed in 1955, the 
only occasion on which Congress has en¬ 
acted legislation dealing with the form of a 
presidential primary. I’hc law provides for 
the direct election of all delegates in the 
District at large, with no presidential pref¬ 
erence features. 

The legislative history made it clear that 
would-be delegates were intended to run as 
individuals and to be voted on as such, with 
no provision on the ballot for identifying 
slates of delegates. But in the resulting situ¬ 
ation of long-ballot confusion in 1956, with 
thirty candidates running for twelve places 
as Democratic delegates and nine candidates 
for six Republican places, slates were or¬ 
ganized in both parties. Sample ballots 
identifying the respective slates were widely 

’In 191G, Charles Evans Hughes secured the re¬ 
moval of his name from the ballot. Sec Overacker, 
op. cit., p. 38; Merlo J. Pusey, Charles Evans Hughes 
(1953), Voi. 1, p. 317. 
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^iplstributcd and were taken into the polling 
■i|jlaces by most voters. 

5 In the Democratic primary, the slate pre¬ 
ferring AdJai E, Stevenson won all places 
in a contest mainly with a Kel'auvcr slate. 
In the Republican j)riniary, the candidates 
endorsed by the District Re]).iblifan state 
committee were elected over those backed 
by an insurgent faction led by George P. 
l.ainb, a District of Columbia lawyer. 

Category Two 

The Ballot may show delegate’s prefer¬ 
ence if the candidate consents. Delegates 
may also run on a “no-preference” basis. In 
195G three states used this system. 

South Dakota 

After a period of experimentation with 
delegate elections and preference votes, 
from igi2 to 1928, the present South Da¬ 
kota law was pas.sed in 1929. Would-be 
delegates may run only as members of 
organized slates, all delegates are elected by 
the state at large, and the ballot can be 
voted by making a single mark in a circle 
at the head of the preferred slate.* Slates 
with a presidential candidate preference 
may so declare on the ballot if they can 
obtain the consent of their candidate; if 
consent is not forthcoming (or if the pro¬ 
posed delegation does not yet have a de¬ 
cided preference), the slate may still go on 
the ballot as a unit on a “no-preference” 
basis. Both kinds of “no-preference” dele¬ 
gations have appeared repeatedly in South 
Dakota practice. 

The ballot has not carried more than two 
ojiposing slates in either party since the in¬ 
troduction of the present .system in 1932, 
but it has produced a number of contests 
directly involving candidates of national 
stature. On the Republican side, these have 
included: in 1936, Senator William E. 
Borah of Idaho vs. ex-Governor Warren E. 

"For a sample South Dakota ballot, see David, 
Moos, and Goldman, op. cit., Vol. 1, p. 177. 


Green, which Green won by a narrow mar¬ 
gin (the Green delegation voted for Landon 
at the c.onveruion); in 1944, Dewey vs. Slas- 
sen, which Dewey won; and in 1952, Rob¬ 
ert A. 1 alt vs. a “no-])icfereiice” Eisenhower 
slate, which Taft won by a hair-thin margin. 
On the Democratic side: in 1932 a Eiank- 
lin D. Roosevelt slate won unopjjosed; in 
1948 a Truman slated defeated an opposing 
.slate; in 1952 an Estes Kefauver slate de¬ 
feated a “no-preference” slate; and in 195(5 
a Kefauver slate won unoppo.scd. 

Massachusetts 

Since 19*2, Massachusetts has provided 
for delegate election in primaries. Inter¬ 
mittently, it has also provided for presi¬ 
dential preference voles that have been 
purely advisory. Organized slates ol would- 
be delegates may be filed as such and are 
grouyjcd together attd receive a preferential 
position on the ballot, but the district mem¬ 
bers of slates must be voted on individually 
in their resjjective congressif)nal districts, 
along with other candidates for delegate 
who file as individuals.'* Would-be delegates 

*In saying above that members of a slate are 
grouped together on the ballot, what is meant is that 
the candidates for delegate at large on the same slate 
are listed consecutively, followed by the candidates 
for district delegate who belong to tlie same slate and 
who are running in the district concerned. ’J'he bal¬ 
lot is not the .same throughout the state; it differs 
from congressional district to district (and .some¬ 
times between smaller units, depending on other of¬ 
fices for which elections are being held), and in each 
district carries only the carulidates for delegate on 
whom the voters in that district are entitled to vote. 
This feature is illustrated in the Wisconsin ballot 
reproduced in David, Moos, and Goldman, op. cit., 
Vol. 1, p. 179; but in the Massachusetts and the New 
Jersey ballot, unlike the Wisconsin, the voter must 
place a mark against each name on the list in voting 
a paper ballot, or take corresponding action in vot¬ 
ing on a machine, rather than put an "x” in the 
circle at the head of the column where his preferred 
slate is listed. 

The alternative to keeping the members of an 
organized slate together on the ballot is to list all 
of the candidates for one category of delegate (at 
large, or district) alphabetically without regard to 
their slate affiliations; a further refinement is to ro¬ 
tate the list periodically while printing the ballots 
and begin at a different point in the alphabet. If 
the ballot is alphabetical but standardized, and if 
the voter is allowed to carry a sample ballot into 
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may state their presidential preference when 
filing their papers; this in turn appears on 
the ballot, but only if the preferred candi¬ 
date gives his consent in writing before close 
of filing. 

Under these provisions the party organ¬ 
izations in the state have usually produced 
the winning shjlcs, and they Jia\e usually 
run on a no-j)rcfcrcncc basis. Usually tfie 
orguni/nlions have not encouraged even 
preferred candidates to allow their names 
to be identified with would-be delegates on 
the ballot. Delegate elections have involved 
factional strife within the state or locality 
more often than national candidacies, but 
a notable excej)tion was the Taft-Eisen- 
hower struggle of 1952. In that year a “no- 
preference” Eisenhower slate of district dele¬ 
gates defeated most of an identified Taft 
slate to win twenty-two out of twenty-four 
district delegates. 

New Jersey 

Like Massachusetts delegates. New Jersey 
delegates have been elected in primaries 
since 1912, with little change in the law 
since first enacted. A presidential preference 
vote, purely advisory, was provided from 
1912 to 1944 and again in 1952 and 1956. 
Organized slates may be filed and appear 
as such on the ballot, but would-be dele¬ 
gates must be voted on individually whether 
running alone or as members of slates. 
Slates and individuals preferring a presi¬ 
dential candidate may so indicate on the 
ballot, but, since 1944, only if the consent 
of their candidate is endorsed on their filing 
papers. 

New Jersey’s system has operated much 
like that of Massachusetts, with a similarly 
high degree of influence by the state party 
organization most of the time. Frequently 
the organization enters a negotiated slate 
in which recognition is given to major state 

the booth with the same physical dimensions as the 
oiTicial ballot (as in the District of Columbia in 
195b), slate voting is facilitated somewhat even if 
officially disapproved. 
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party factions. These slates generally arc 
elected on a “no-preference” basis, but have 
been contested in some instances by nrclei- 
ence delegations running with the (oiisem 
of a willing candidate. A Stassen slate was 
defeated in 1952; Taft had refrained fiom 
entering a slate under the impression that 
the no-] 3 refercnce organization slate woultl 
remain neutral until it reached the conven¬ 
tion. 

In 19.56, Senator Estes Kefauver not only 
entered the Democratic preference poll, 
where he was unopposed (as he had also 
been in 1952), but gave his consent for a 
complete slate of would-be delegates who 
ran as his supporters against an uncom¬ 
mitted regular organization slate headed 
by Governor Robert B. Meyner. Kefauver 
again won a hollow victory in the prefer¬ 
ence poll, with 117,000 votes to a write-in 
4,000 for Stevenson, but only a single half¬ 
vote Kefauver delegate was a winner, the 
other slate winning 35M of the 36 delegate 
votes. 

Category Three 

Ballot may show delegate’s preference 
whether or not the candidate consents. Dele¬ 
gates may also run on a “no-preference” 
basis. In 1952 and 1956, Oregon, New 
Hampshire, and Florida were in this cate¬ 
gory. Oregon, however, also has a jirefercn- 
tial poll, the result of w'hich commits the 
delegates regardless of their stated prefer¬ 
ence, and is therefore discussed in Ap¬ 
pendix D. 

New Hampshire 

In its original law, pa.ssed in 1913 and 
amended in 1915, New Hampshire provided 
only for the election of delegates, with no 
separate presidential preference poll. It 
authorized the would-be delegates either to 
pledge themselves to a preferred candidate 
in their filing papers—whereupon they were 
identified on the ballot as so pledged—or 
to run unpledged. In 1949 the law was 
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amended to give would-be delegates three 
options rather than merely two: (i) they 
could run as pledged to a candidate, with 
the ballot so stating, but only with his writ¬ 
ten consent (which had not previously been 
required); (2) they could indicate a candi¬ 
date preference, with the ballot so stating, 
without giving a pledge or securing consent; 
or (3) they could run on a “no-preference” 
basis. Also in 19-19, the law was amended 
to provide a separate presidential prefer¬ 
ence vote. Candidates could be filed with¬ 
out their consent, but were given an op¬ 
portunity to object, whereupon they would 
not be entered on the ballot—provisions 
under which General Eisenhower permitted 
his name to stand in 1952 while still on 
active military duty in Paris. 

Of the twenty-two delegations elected 
under these provisions from 1916 to 1956, 
seven were elected uncommitted, without 
facing a committed slate, and another six 
were committed to an incumbent President 
without opposition. Presidential candidate 
interests w'ere directly involved, through 
ballot identification, in the other nine 
cases as follows; 

Democratic 

1932; a Franklin D. Roosevelt slate defeated 
an Alfred E. Smith slate. 

1936: a Roosevelt pledged slate defeated a lo¬ 
cal factional opponent. 

1940: a Roosevelt slate defeated slates com¬ 
mitted to James A. Farley and John N. Garner 
and an unpledged slate, although the Roosevelt 
slate polled less than half the vote. 

1952: an Estes Kefauver slate defeated a 
Harry S. Truman slate. 

1956; a Kefauver pledged slate defeated a slate 
favoring Adlai Stevenson, entered without his 
consent. 

Republican 

1920: a slate pledged to General Leonard 
Wood defeated one pledged to Senator Hiram W. 
Johnson of California. 

1944: unpledged candidates for delegate ran 
best; Dewey's men ran better than Wendell 
Willkie’s. 

1948: unpledged candidates for delegate again 
ran best; a Stassen slate made a respectable 
showing. 

1952: an Eisenhower slate defeated Taft and 
Stassen slates. 


Florida 

Democratic delegates have been elected 
in Florida since 190.1 under laws that have 
been repeatedly amended."’ Florida also 
made early provision for the holding of 
preference polls, but—aside from 1912, 
when Oscar W. Underwood and Woodrow' 
Wilson were listeil—until 195a this feature 
was sehlom used. In 1945 w’oulil-bc dele¬ 
gates were authorized to indicate their 
preference on the ballot without securing 
consent. This produced a primary election 
in 19.18 in which many of the would-be 
delegates were identified on the ballot as 
favoring Governor Fielding L. Wright of 
Mississippi to demonstrate their states rights 
position, with most of the remainder stat¬ 
ing no preference but known to be opposed 
to Truman. The Dixiecrat extremists won 
11/2 of the 20 delegate votes. The delega¬ 
tion later voted 19 for Senator Richard B. 
Russell of Georgia, and 1 for Paul V. Mc¬ 
Nutt, Ambassador to the Philippines.” 

In 1952 the Florida jirimary was the 
.scene of a major contest between Senators 
Kefauver and Russell. Both were entered 
in the preference poll, which was considered 
purely advisory; Russell won. Would-be 
delegates favoring each and listed as such 
were on the ballot, but not as organized 
slates; a plethora of would-be Russell dele¬ 
gates were competing with each other as 
well as with those favoring Kefauver. In 
the outcome, the elected delegates at large 
divided five for Russell and three for 
Kefauver, the district delegates fourteen for 
Russell and two for Kefauver. 

A new presidential primary law was en¬ 
acted in 1955, applicable to both major 
parties and effective in 1950.’* This law, 
based on the recommendations of a num- 

“ Manning J. Dauer (anti others), “Toward a 
Model State Presidential Primary Law.” American 
Political Science Review, Vol. 50 (Marrh 1956). PP- 
"SS-i.tiS- 

" Based in part on V. O. Key, Jr., Southern Poli¬ 
tics (1949), p. 338 

“Dauer, op. cit.; Paul T. David, “Specifications 
for a Model State Presidential Primary Law,” Brook¬ 
ings Institution Reprint, No. 11 (April 1956), pp. 1-6. 
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ber of polhiciil scientists, sought to bring 
together features drawn mainly from the 
experience of South Dakota, New Hamp¬ 
shire, and U’isconsin. It proM'ded fhnf 
would-be delegates might run only as mem¬ 
bers of organized slates, with the state-wide 
vote controlling in the election of delegates 

at large and the district vote controlling for 

district delegates separately in each district. 
Each slate was authorized to run under the 
name of its preferred presidential candidate, 
if it had one; his name was to appear on 
the ballot above the slate of would-he dele¬ 
gates, which could be voted for by making 
a single mark at the head of the list. Would- 
be delegates were not required to give any 
pledge nor to secure the formal consent of 
their candidate. If more than one slate 
preferring the .same candidate was fded, the 
candidate was authorized to choose the one 
to go on the ballot: otherwise the one filed 
first was to appear. (Latent in this provision 
was the candidate’s privilege of organizing 
and filing his own slate if he disapproved 
of a slate previously organized and filed in 
his name.) "No-preference” slates were also 
authorized to file, without restriction on the 
number of such slates, and could be voted 
on as units. The provision for a preference 
vote separate from the election of delegates 
was repealed. 

Under the new law in 1956, on the 
Democratic side a Stcvcn.son slate defeated 
a Kefauver slate in the state-wide vote and 
in five of the eight congressional districts. 
The primary came late in the prcconven- 
tion camjiaigning, and was of major im¬ 
portance to (he fortunes of both candidates. 
On the Republican side, a slate favoring 
Senator William F. Knowland, filed during 
the period of uncertainty concerning Presi¬ 
dent Eisenhower’s intentions, was defeated 
by an Eisenhower slate, filed without need 
for any formal action by the President. 

In the early primaries of 1956, Kefauver 
had scored victories in New Hampshire and 
Minnesota that seemed likely for a time to 
end the Stevenson candidacy. Later pri¬ 
maries were relatively inconclusive, until 
the Oregon primary on May i8, where 


Stevenson won; but Florida, on Miv - 
was a far more important test. Both candi 
dates had committed their prestige in 
tended jten’ods of active canipaigniniy 
Floiula, with the even more hnponant 
California prinmy to follow a week hie,. 
These successive victories of Stcveimn's- 
in Oregon, Florida, and California-wen- 
largely responsible for Kefauver's with¬ 
drawal before the convention. 

In igsg, however, the jgr,g law came 
under heavy attack in the Florida legisla 
ture.^’ From a local point of view, the new 
system as it had operated in 1956 was un¬ 
satisfactory in several respects. Public and 
party officials who had withheld their names 
from either of the 1956 contesting Demo¬ 
cratic slates, presumably because of a 
reluctance to become associated with either 
candidate, found it more difficult than usual 
to make satisfactory arrangements for posi¬ 
tions as alternate delegates. Tho.se who did 
become alternate delegates were seated in 
the galleries at Chicago, like other alter¬ 
nates, and found access to the convention 
floor somewhat difficult. 

The campaign itself in the state was 
unsatisfactory to many Florida Democrats 
who did not agree with the views of either 
candidate. No Dixiecrat slate had been en¬ 
tered, perhaps because the firmness of 
Stevenson’s views on civil rights had not 
been fully anticipated, but also because the 
prospects for electing a no-preference Dixie¬ 
crat slate did not seem very good. Not all of 
the members of the slate actually elected un¬ 
der the Stevenson banner were enthusiastic 
about their candidate, yet all delegates 
found themselves much more firmly com¬ 
mitted by the nature of the situation than 
they would have been if elected under the 
relatively more casual arrangements of 1952. 

Leadership in seeking revision of the 1955 
law was provided by the chairman of the 
Democratic state committee. Various efforts 
were made to devise an amending bill under 

"The following account of developments in 1959 
is based primarily on information supplied by Pro¬ 
fessor Manning J. Dauer on May 29 and June as 
and 86, 1959. 
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which the delegations would be unpledged 
and major public and party officials would 
receive scats, ex officio, in their party’s dele¬ 
gation. When the list grew to include all of 
the top members of the party hierarchy, all 
members of the Florida slate cabinet, and 
all members of the Florida congressional 
delegation, this part of the approach to 
amendment collapsed of its own weight. 

Eventually the legislature enacted a meas¬ 
ure reflecting compromise among the forces 
opposed to the 1955 law. The state party 
chairman was given a seat, ex v^fficio, as dele¬ 
gate. All other delegates were to be elected 
in the primary, but with no provision lor 
indicating their candidate preference on the 
ballot. I’wo district delegates were to be 
elected in each of the congressional districts; 
all other members of the delegation were 
to be elected at large. A jrrovision was in¬ 
cluded for a presidential preference poll 
that any candidate for a presidential nomi¬ 
nation could enter, the results to be purely 
advisory and in no way binding on the dele¬ 
gates. 

On June 19, 1959, the amending bill was 
vetoed by Governor LeRoy Collins. The 
legislature was already in adjournment, and 
the veto will stand until the next regular 
session in 1961 unless there is a special ses¬ 
sion of the legislature in the meantime, 
bringing with it, under Florida law, an 
opportunity to vote to override the veto. In 
his veto message Governor Collins stated 
that the system provided by the amending 
bill was so inferior to the previous system 
that he could not approve it, and com¬ 
mented as follows: 

While I think our present laws governing se¬ 
lection of delegates to the national convention 
and for the expression by the people of their 
preference for presidential candidates are in¬ 
adequate, the proposals embraced in this meas¬ 
ure, in my opinion, would take us backward and 
not forward. 

Under the new proposal, each candidate for 
delegate voted upon (and there doubtless will 
be more than so to be elected) must be selected 
by the voters individually. There is no limita¬ 
tion on the number who may run, and the 
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people would likely find themselves waiting in 
lines for hours and badly confused in trying to 
select from 150 or more candidates. I'his would 
likely mean a return to the system ot former 
years of electing candidates for delegates whose 
primary advantage would be names starting with 
‘ A” or 

I'heie is no way under the new proposal for 
the people to be assured of for what or for 
w'hom any candidate stands. Under siidi a sys¬ 
tem, I think it may be assumed tluit with widely 
difiering viewpoints a cat-and-dog liglit could 
characterize our delegation when convention 
time arrives. 

The present law includes the distinct ad¬ 
vantage of having candidates grouped so that 
by one vote an elector may ajiprovc a whole 
slate. Of greater importance, the slate approved 
will either be identified as favoring a specific 
candidate for President, or clearly identified as 
being “uninstructed.'* 

The new proposal has been represented to 
provide more flexibility for our state delegates 
to the national convention for the purpose of 
enabling them to make trades, deals and m ineii- 
vers. 

I grant that certain flexibility is desirable, but 
I believe the people have a right to know to 
what candidate a delegate may be committed 
or, if not cominitted, the fact that he is uncom- 
inittcd. I'he present law would assure this, and 
the new proposal does not.^-* 

Past Practice of Other States 

While a number of other states have at 
one time or another authorized would-be 
delegates to indicate their candidate pref¬ 
erence on the ballot provided the candidate 
gave his consent or did not object, the num¬ 
ber authorizing this practice without con¬ 
sent has been small. Aside frenn New Hamp¬ 
shire and Oregon, extended experience with 
this kind of provision seems to have oc¬ 
curred only in New Jersey and Wisconsin, 

In New Jersey the provision was used 
frequently on behalf of an incumbent Presi¬ 
dent, and in rare instances for an out-party 
candidate who may have been the organiza¬ 
tion choice—as in 1936, when most of the 

From ihc veto message to the Florida Secretary 
of Stale, June 19, 1959, on House Bill 543, as sup¬ 
plied by the Governor's office. 
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winning Republican delegates had ex¬ 
pressed a jjreference for Governor Landon. 
In most instances the organization slate 
seems to have run without commitment on 
the ballot, and the number of mavericks 
expressing a preference who ran in opposi¬ 
tion was relatively small. Organization con¬ 
trol appears to have been strong in both 
parlies during most of the period up to 
1941 when a j)refercncc could be expressed 
without securing candidate consent. 

'rhe Wisconsin experience from 1912 
through 1948 involvetl the combination of 
a presidential preference poll with the elec¬ 
tion of delegates who could freely express 
their candidate preference on the ballot, 
and who usually did so. In the early years 
a number of conflic fs occurred between the 
outcome of the j)refeience poll and the dele¬ 
gate elections. 'I bis experience made it clear 
that the preference poll would be con¬ 
sidered only advisory and given little weight 
by delegates who had been elected after 
announcing another preference on the bal¬ 
lot. In 1924, for example, William G. Mc- 
Adoo won the preference poll, which Smith 
had refused to enter, but an identified 
McAiloo shite of delegates at large was de¬ 
feated by an identified Smith slate—a clear 
case of lonllicling mandates, with the Smith 
mandate* seemingly more valid and more 
likely to be followed, as it was.’* Thereafter 
the preference poll sometimes lacked candi¬ 
dates entirely and was used mainly on a 
write-in basis. 

The real contest, when it occurred, was 
thus between would-be delegates who had 
identified their candidate preferences on the 
ballot. Significant contests in the country at 
large were able to take form on the Wiscon¬ 
sin ballot wdthout regard to candidate in¬ 
itiative or consent. This had noteworthy 
results for the fortunes of the candidates, as 
in the Dewey delegation’s crushing defeat 
of a Willkie slate in 1944 in an election 
that Dewey had indicated he did not wish 
to enter (see Chapter 5). In 1948, however, 
with three slates in mixed array on the 

” Overacker, op. cit., p. 7*. 


ballot—one for Dewey, one for Stassen, and 
one for General MacArthur—the Stassen 
slate won all of the delegates at large and 
most of the district delegates, producing 
the situation in which it became necessary 
for Dewey to campaign much more vigor¬ 
ously than he had intended in other slates 
(sec Chapter 5). The MacArthur slate ran 
.so well, how'cvcr, that it alarmed the Stassen 
supporters. This was one of the factors lead¬ 
ing to revision of the Wiscomin law' to re- 
(}uirc the specific approval of a candidate 
before a slate could use his name.^* 

Category Four 

Ballot must show delegate’s jrreference for 
a candidate who has given consent. Dele¬ 
gates 7 nnst not run on a “no-preference” 
basis. In California, Ohio, and Wisconsin 
would-be delegates can go on the ballot 
only with the name of a candidate willing 
to give his specific coirsent. Minnesota 
operated a similar system in 1952 and 1956, 
but repealed its law in 1959. 

California 

All California delegates are elected at 
large on the basis of state-wide slates. The 
voter votes for a slate by making a single 
mark against the name of a presidential 
candidate. In effect, he makes a choice 
among the candidates—real or alleged and 
sometimes actually only one in number— 
who ajjpear on the ballot of his party. 

These features, characteristic of the Cali¬ 
fornia system almost from the first, have 
become increasingly rigid as the system 
evolved. A separate presidential preference 
poll was held in 1912, but was eliminated 
thereafter as unnecessary and confusing. 
Would-be delegates were at first allowed 
to run either as individuals or as members 
of slates, and either with or without indica¬ 
tions of a presidential preference. After 
1924 the opportunity to run on a no-prefer- 

’* David, Moos, and Goldman, op. cit., Vol. 4, pp. 
i3o-3>- 
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ence basis was eliminated. Would-be dele¬ 
gates were also allowed for many years to 
indicate their preference on the ballot with¬ 
out securing the formal consent ol the 
candidate, if not repudiated; after 1952 the 
law was amended to rccjuire any delegation 
running in a candidate’s name to obtain his 
consent in writing. For some years the ballot 
permitted the voter to vote for delegates 
cither individually or as slates; after 1940 it 
carried only the names of presidential candi¬ 
dates, omitting the names of would-be dele¬ 
gates and ending any opportunity to vote for 
them individually. By these various means 
California has greatly simplified a former 
long-ballot situation while retaining the 
election at large of all delegates. 

The California system has only occasion¬ 
ally offered the voters an opportunity to 
provide mandates that are clear, realistic, 
and valid. In contest cases, the contest in 
the state seems to nave directly reflected the 
contest in the nation on no more than five 
occasions in forty-five years; the contest be¬ 
tween Theodore Roosevelt, William How¬ 
ard Taft, and Robert M. La Follette in 
1912: between Champ Clark and Woodrow 
Wilson in 1912; Calvin Coolidge and 
Hiram W. Johnson in 1924; Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, John N. Garner, and Alfred E. 
Smith in 1932: and Adlai E. Stevenson and 
Estes Kefauver in 1956. In the twelve Re¬ 
publican primaries from 1912 to 195O the 
voters were given a choice involving an out- 
of-state candidate on only three occasions— 
1912, 1924, and 1936. The Democrats have 
offered at least one out-of-state candidate 
in all of their twelve primaries except two 
—1920, when an unpledged delegation was 
elected, and 1924, when the delegation went 
to William G. McAdoo unopposed. 

In eight cases of little or no contest, the 
situation in the state was generally in ac¬ 
cord with that in the nation. In 1928, 
Herbert Hoover, then Secretary of Com¬ 
merce, won the California Republican 
delegation unopposed. Incumbent Presi¬ 
dents won their respective delegations un¬ 
opposed in 1916,1932,1944,1948, and 1956. 
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President Franklin D. Roosevelt also woir 
against opposition in 1936 ami 1940. 

Favorite sons and stand-in candidates 
have been conspicuous in the primaries 
in other years, especially in the Republican 
party. In 1920 a slate supjmrting Senator 
Hiram W. Johnson defeated a Herbert 
Hoover slate, while General Leonard Wood 
and Frank O. Lowilen, who were major 
candidates, and Senator Warren G. Hard¬ 
ing, the eventual nominee, remained aloof. 
In 1936 a delegation supporting Landon 
was defeated by one pledged to Earl War¬ 
ren, then a district attorney and relatively 
unknown outside California. The Warren 
delegation, however, voted for Landon on 
the first ballot at the convention. In 1940 
an unoppo.sed Republican delegation was 
elected in the name of a stand-in candidate, 
Jcrrold L. Scawcll, a veteran state legislator, 
in 1944, 1948, and 1952, Warren won the 
Republican delegations. He was opposed 
only in 1952, and then, not by Taft or 
Eisenhower, but by a delegation headed by 
Congressman Thomas H. Werdel, whose 
only function was to enable his slate to 
qualify for a place on the ballot. On the 
Democratic side in 1952, Estes Kefauver 
won the California delegation in a contest 
with a local stand-in candidate. Attorney 
General Pat Brown (who six years later was 
elected governor). 

Ohio 

The Ohio primary is the most complex 
and procedurally rigid to be found any¬ 
where in the country. It originated as a 
simple system for the direct election of 
district delegates in 1912, but by 1916 the 
law provided, as it still does, that would-be 
delegates must state both their first and sec¬ 
ond choices for President on the ballot. 
Moreover, they must obtain the written 
consent of both candidates before they can 
file their own papers for the election. A seri¬ 
ous second choice is never acceptable, be¬ 
cause it might seem prejudicial to the first- 
choice candidate and also because a serious 
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>evoud choice might withdraw before the 
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of the would-be delegates and tlicir support 

for the first-choice candkhiic. 

h'rom igiO through i{)44, Ohio also al¬ 
lowed :i presidential preference vote in addi¬ 
tion to the delegate election; wonicl-be dele¬ 
gates, despite their own formal expression 
of preference for a willing candidate in 
order to get on the ballot, were also author¬ 
ized to file a declaration of intent to be 
guided by the results of the preference poll. 
With the disappearance of this poll, the 
statutory pledging clause has become a dead 
letter. Ohio delegates make no statutory 
pledge to support the candidate who au¬ 
thorizes them in writing to use his name, 
but if he is a serious cantlidate they become 
heavily committed and inevitably have a 
strong mandate to supjmrt him. 

Ohio differs from California in that 
district delegates are elected separately in 
the congressional districts and all woufil-be 
delegates appear on the ballot and are voted 
on as individuals. Dissident factions can 
find a place on the ballot for relatively 
small splinter groups of would-be delegates 
if they can find a willing candidate for 
President who has enough voter appeal to 
be useful and who will allow his name to 
be used—two conditions that are rarely 
met.”^ A national figure with .serious pros¬ 
pects can hardly afford to permit his name 
to be used for slate-making purposes in 
Ohio unless he has the active support of the 
state party organization; or is prepared to 
do open battle with it; or finds that it 
is sufficiently disorganized to offer unusual 
opportunities. Even if invading the state 
seems worth while, the red tape—especially 
the technicalities of getting petitions ac¬ 
cepted as valid—can present many difficul¬ 
ties to any unwelcome invader, as the 

” In «958 one would-be delegate found a place on 
the ballot with the consent of Kenneth P. Eisen- 
hauer, an Akron factory worker, whose name in 
turn was also placed on the ballot as a duly quali¬ 
fied candidate for President under Ohio law. The 
Eisenhauer delegate was defeated; the genuine Ei¬ 
senhower permitted no use of his name in Ohio. 

See David, Moos, and Goldman, op. cit., Vol. 4, p. 19. 


Kefduvcr managers tiiscovered in 

YOT V\wst wwvvvvs vtiAsows, dele 

gations have only occasionally been mari 
in the Ohio primary in recent years, 'nit 
when they were they have usually mvohed 
substantial interests, Ohio Republican dele¬ 
gations running with the consent of favoriu: 
.son Robert A. Taft were elected in /q./o, 
jp.}8, and tgt,2; with the consent of another 
favt)ritc son. Senator John W. Bricker, in 
1944 and 1936. Contesting Sta.ssen delega¬ 
tions were entered in 1948 and 1952, win¬ 
ning nine jdaccs out of fifty-three in 19.J8 
and none in 195a. On the Democratic side, 
where party organization was relatively 
weaker, organization control was strength¬ 
ened Ijy While House concurrence from the 
beginning of the Roosevelt era through 
1948. I'he organization slate was unop- 
po.sed, although usually placed on the ballot 
in the name of a stand-in candidate: in 
J940, Charles Saw'yer, former lieutenant- 
governor and unsuccessful candidate for 
governor: in 1944, State Auditor Joseph 1 '. 
Ferguson; in 1948, Treasurer of the United 
States William A. Julian. In 1952 the organ¬ 
ization slate ran in the name of former 
Senator Robert J. Bulkley and was op¬ 
posed by an incomplete Kefauver slate, 
which polled over 60 per cent of the vote 
and won precisely half of the seats. In 
1956 a favorite son delegation for Governor 
Frank J. Lausche won 54 of the 58 delegate 
votes. 

Wisconsin 

Wisconsin’s original law of 1905 provided 
only for the direct election of delegates. In 
1911 the state authorized would-be dele¬ 
gates to indicate their preferences on the 
ballot (with or without the candidate’s con¬ 
sent) and also provided for a separate pref¬ 
erence poll. This system continued in effect 
through 1948; as previously noted, it was 
similar to the present New Hampshire and 
Florida systems and had similar conse¬ 
quences for candidates and voters. 

Between 1948 and 1952, Wisconsin re- 
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vised its system to the form in which it 
o})erated in 1952 and 1956. Tlie ballot was 
streamlined to give the voter a choice be¬ 
tween slates of delegates pledged to a speci¬ 
fied presidential cariflidate and could be 
voted by a single mark against the name of 
(he preferred candidate."' but no slate could 
ap])ear oj» the ballot without the written 
consent of its ])relcrred candidate. 'J’hc 
state-wide vote controlled the election of 
delegates at large, while the vote in the 
congressional districts separately was con¬ 
trolling in the election of district delegates. 

Under (his system no Stevenson delega¬ 
tion appeared in either year, and Kefauver 
won the Demcxratic delegations intact, 
against local stand-in candidates in 1952 
and with no opposition in 195^. There was 
no Eisenhower delegation in 1952: 'J’aft 
won twenty-four delegates to Warren’s six 
and Stassen’s none. Eisenhower won the 
delegation in i9;)6. 

As igfio approached, the Wisconsin pri¬ 
mary came under increasing pressure. Local 
political figures were said to feel that the 
law gave too much control to the presi¬ 
dential candidates in whose names the 
slates were filed, and who did not always 
sec fit to recogni/c party dignitaries with 
some claim to an ex officio place. The 
rigidity of the pledging requirement was 
also irksome, and was held to reduce the 
state’s influence and effectiveness at the con¬ 
vention. On the Democratic side, there w'as 
fear of a party-splitting fight in the i960 
primary, but it also developed that sup¬ 
porters of at least two of the Democratic 
candidates were anxious to have the pri¬ 
mary available as an important test of 
strength. The net effect was to leave the 
primary law unchanged, for the time being, 

“The law f)crnnts would-be "uninstrucled” dele¬ 
gates to go on the ballot as individuals. But the form 
of tlie Wisconsin system as a whole is calculated to 
make it easy for slates of delegates to run under the 
label of a presidential candidate, genuine or other¬ 
wise, while many obstacles are placed in the way of 
individuals seeking to run as uninstructed delegates. 
A single individual made the attempt in 1952 but 
withdrew before the election. See David, Moos, and 
Goldman, op. cit., Vol. 4, pp. 132, 134, 154. For a 
sample Wisconsin ballot, see ibid., Vol. i, p. 179. 
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but with some likelihood of repeal or 
amendment after tite i960 struggle was 
over."* 

Minnesota 

Ihe Miiinesot.i law, as effective iu 1952 
and 1956, proiluced an election system simi¬ 
lar to that of Wisconsin, with slates of dele¬ 
gates appearing on the ballot under names 
of presidential candidates to whom they 
were pledged. Minnesota, however, per¬ 
mitted write-in votes for presidential candi¬ 
dates, and it was held that these could be 
used to win delegates, even though would-be 
delegates preferring the candidate had 
neither ajjpeared on the ballot nor been 
written in.-“ Eisenhow'cr came close to win¬ 
ning slate-wide in 1952 on a wrile-in basis, 
and actually did win delegates in two con¬ 
gressional districts, w’ho were then provided 
by later party convention action. 

On the Democratic side in 1952, Senator 
Hubert H. Humphrey was on the ballot as 
a favorite son and won the entire delega¬ 
tion against a light write-in vote for 
Kefauver, who had refu.sed to let a favor¬ 
ing delegation go on the ballot. In 1956 
the Democratic primary was noteworthy for 
the contest between Kefauver and Steven¬ 
son, in which Kefauver xvon 26 of the 30 
delegate votes; both candidates were on the 
ballot and campaigned actively in the state. 

The Minnesota law provides that three 
delegates at large in each party shall be 
named by the state party conventions, but 
must be pledged to the presidential candi¬ 
date winning the state-wide election. This 
provision permits some inclasion of state 
party leaders on the delegation, whatever 
the outcome in the primary. 

As enacted in 1949, the Minnesota statute 
was intended to provide for the use of a 
favored candidate’s name without his con¬ 
sent, but this intention was frustrated by 
the courts, leaving the would-be delegates 

Congre.yuonal Quarterly Weekly Report, June 
5 - PP- 7 f' 3 - 7 <’b 

“ David, Moog, and Goldman, op. cit., Vol. 4, pp. 
171-74. 
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obligated to obtain the candidate’s ap¬ 
proval. The law had attempted to blt»t:k 
the withdraw-al of a candidate by permit¬ 
ting it only after an alfidavit “stating tliat he 
is not a candidate for the nomination of 
President for the party for which he has 
been hied and that if nominated hy such 
party he will not accept.” In 195a, General 
MacArthur and Senator Kefauver w’erc both 
filed without their consent by slates de¬ 
siring to use their names. Uoth demanded 
removal of their names, and both declined 
to execute the required affidavit. The state 
attorney general then ruled that a simple 
retjuest for withdrawal was sufficient, stat¬ 
ing; 

T'o require as a condition of withdrawal that 
the candidate renounce his candidacy is arbitrary 
and unreasonable and therefore invalid. . . . 
Minnesota has no power to limit the ri!>ht of 
any rpialified citizen to continue his candidacy 
for the presitleiuy in other .stales as a condition 
for withdrawal in our state. 

In subsequent litigation the ruling was 
iqaheld by the stale’s high court in Jiven v. 
Holm, March i/|, 1952. The net lesiill was 
that would-be delegates were retjuired to 


obtain a candidate’s con.sent, theie being 
no other means of getting on the ballot.-' 

The Minnesota statute of 1919 had an 
unu.sual number of drafting deficienties 
that made administrative rulings netcv 
sary: it was also iin]X)])ular with niembeis 
of both parties wdio were believers in doc¬ 
trines of party responsibility and who 
sought to strengthen state party organiza¬ 
tion. 'I’he stale has also had a long com¬ 
mitment to the open primary, in which 
voters can vote the ballot of either party 
in a primary in accordance with their in¬ 
terests on the particular occasion—a sy.s- 
tem with special hazards in a presidential 
primary, as noted in Chapter 10. 

At any rate, the Minnesota presidential 
primary lost popularity in its own state. .'\ 
brief and simple act to repeal went through 
both houses of the state legislature with 
bipartisan support and was approved by 
Governor Freeman on March 6, 1959. The 
effect is to return the .selection of delegates 
to party conventions in both parties. 

Entire paragraph based on David, Moos, and 
Coldmaii, op. cit., Vol. 4, pp. 1G2-63, 1C8-69, i8z. 
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Experience of Stales with Presidential Preference 
Polls Having Compulsory Effect 


T JI R E E S J' A T E S - Oregon, Mary- 
land, and Indiana—anthori/e presidential 
preference polls which specilically attempt 
lo rontrol the action of delc'gates. (See Chap- 
ICT lo.) Montana oj^crated a similar system 
in lyrjfi, under a law since repealed. 

Oregon 

In 1910, Oregon invented the idea of a 
presidential preference poll combined with 
the separate election of delegates in the 
same election. In 1915 the law was amended 
to drop a proportional representation 
scheme for the election of delegates. There¬ 
after, the system c:)peratcd with little further 
change in the elections of 1916 through 
Presidential candidates could be 
placed on the preference jjoll ballot at their 
own request, or by petition; write-in votes 
were also permitted. Candidates were not 
allowed to withdraw their names, even when 
placed on the ballot through petition with¬ 
out their consent. Supreme Court Justice 
Charles Evans Hughes sought the removal 
of his name in 1916, but the Oregon courts 
ruled against him on the giound that the 
rights of the voters were paramount.^ 

Would-be delegates could file by petition 
without accepting any formal obligation to 
follow the outcome of the preference poll, 
but after 1912 this provisiem was used on 
only a single occasion—by a group of Taft 

* McCarnant v. Olcott, Secretary of State, Supreme 
Court of Oregon, April 25, 1916 (80 Ore. 24O. 156 
Pac. 1034), as cited in Louise Overackcr, The Presi¬ 
dential Primary (1926), p. 38. 


supporters in 1952, all of Avhom were de¬ 
feated. Other would-be delegates from 191G 
to 195G used a j)rovision of tlie 1915 amend¬ 
ment for filing “by declaration.” They were 
jilcdged thereby lo use their best eilorts to 
bring about the nomination of the candi¬ 
date winning the })reference ])oll. They 
were also permitted to state (heir own ])ref- 
erence on the ballot, b\it this was done only 
occasionally from lyiG to 195G, in view of 
the binding charat icr of the preference j)oIl. 

The Oregem primary has produced inter¬ 
esting results on a number of occasions, but 
the expcriciKC is not easily sinmnari/ed. So 
far as im iimbcJU Presidents are concerned, 
they were allowed to wdn the preference 
poll of their party unopposed in 191G, IQIP 
19.}8, and 195(3. But President Coolidge Jjad 
to overcome Senator Hiram W. Johnson in 
1924; President Hexwer, who w^as not on the 
ballot, was defeated by cx-Senator Joseph I. 
France in 1932 (as in several of tlte advisory 
polls that year). President Franklin I). 
Roosevelt was nearly defeated by Senator 
Borah in the Democratic preference poll in 
1936; in ig.jo he facecl Vice President 
Garner, but won easily. 

As for the occasions when no incumbent 
President was available, McAdoo won the 
poll unopposed in 1920 and 1921, and 
Hoover nearly so in 1928. Borah was a 
lopsided winner in 193G in the Republican 
primary, as was Oregon Senator McNary 
in 1940, and Dewxy in 19^4; in all of these 
instances the competitors, or their sup¬ 
porters, evidently failed to mount effcct- 
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live campaigns. Bin there were significant 
Republican contests in igiO, when the 
reluctant Hughes ran ahead of Senator Al¬ 
bert B. Cummins of Iowa, 2 to i; in 1920, 
when Johnson ran ahead of General Wood, 
Lowden, and Hoover; in 1948, when 
Dewey defeated Stassen after their famous 
debate in the state; and in 1952, when 
ILisenViower ran far ahead of Govcinor War- 
ten, General MacArthur, and Senator Taft. 
The Democratic contests were noteworthy 
in 1928, when A 1 Smith defeated Senator 
Thomas J. Walsh; in 1932, when Roosevelt 
won easily, with Smith not on the ballot; 
and in 195G, when Stevenson won a hard- 
fought battle with Kefauver for write-in 
votes after each had earlier persuaded his 
respective supporters to refrain from put¬ 
ting him on the ballot. 

Victory in Oregon was worth much or 
little, depending on the circumstances. 
Dewey’s victory of 1948 was an event of 
major importance in his preconvention cam¬ 
paign; so was the victory of Eisenhower in 
1952 and of Stevenson in 195G. But some 
other victories were lopsided and of little 
value, because the opposition was perfunc¬ 
tory; it seems unlikely that these had much 
effect on national opinion, and they did not 
invariably produce votes at the convention. 
I’he France delegation of 1932 gave most of 
its vote to President Hoover on the first 
ballot, probably without being released by 
France, and the Borah delegation of 1936 
voted solidly for Landon on the first ballot, 
probably without being released by Borah.® 

In general, however, Oregon delegations 
have usually honored their formal mandate 
so far as the nomination balloting was con- 
(eriied, but their support was rarely worth 
much at the convention for any other pur¬ 
pose. There was little connection between 
the campaigns by which individual dele¬ 
gates won tlieir seats and the campaigns by 
which presidential candidates won the pref- 

“ Kx-Senator France of Maryland was apparently 
a front for a pro-Coolidge group and was something 
of a troublemaker at the lo-ja Republican conven¬ 
tion. Borah was disgruntled by the platform ap¬ 
proved in 1936 and left the convention before the 
nomination balloting. 


creiicc poll. The results were ajtparent in 
the attitudes of the delegates, even thoiigli 
every Oregon delegation from 1916 to uj-t; 
was plcilged to support the candidate wlio 
had won in the poll. 

In 1957 and 1959, Oregon revised its clot 
tion laws and made a number of changes in 
the presidential primary. The major objt t - 
tive, so far as jtresidential candidat(;s wore 
concerned, was to make it as certain as jjossi 
ble that all of the important candidates lot 
a nomination would be on the ballot in 
Ortrgon. in the 1957 cliange.s, the secretary of 
state was directed to put any candidate on 
the ballot who had announced his candi¬ 
dacy to the public or had become a candi¬ 
date in the primary of any other state.'* This 
seemed certain to clutter the Oregoti ballot 
with a considerable number of unimportant 
favorite son candidates, while not nece.ssar- 
ily putting candidates on the ballot who 
were pursuing a strategy of waiting until 
the convention before announcing. 

In the 1959 amendments, the 1957 pro¬ 
visions were repealed and a new formula 
adopted, under which the Oregon secretary 
of state was directed, at his own absolute 
discretion, to put on the ballot all of the 
candidates for President and Vice President 
who arc "generally advocated or recognized 
in national news media.’’* The provision for- 
putting candidates on the ballot by petition 
was retained, although it would be unneces¬ 
sary to circulate petitions for any candidate 
the secretary of state agreed to recognize. 
The provision by which candidates could 
request a place on the ballot without circu¬ 
lating a petition was repealed. Any candi¬ 
date may withdraw his name from the bal¬ 
lot, however, by signing a formal affidavit 
“stating without qualification that he is not 
now and does not intend to become a can- 
date’’ for President or Vice President. 

Speculation following the enactment of 
the new Oregon law looked forward to the 
probability that the names on the ballot in 
i960 would include the four senators and 

* State of Oregon, Election Laws, 1957-1958, sec. 
249.3G8, p. 34. 

* ORS 249.368 as amended by Senate Bill No. 280, 
» 959 - 
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three governors most often mentioned for 
the Democratic nomination, but would not 
include Adlai Stevenson, who was expected 
to file the required affidavit of non-candi¬ 
dacy. A focused race on the Republican side 
between Vice President Nixon and Gover¬ 
nor Nelson A. Rockefeller of New York was 
anticipated.'^ 

Ihc provisions for the direct election of 
delegates were continued with amendments 
in UJ57 and not further amended in 1959. 
The little-used procedure for filing “by peti¬ 
tion” was eliminated, and all would-be 
delegates were required to pledge support 
to the w'inner of the preference |X) 11 . The 
contents of the pledge, however, were sub¬ 
stantially revised; the pledge would no 
longer be binding after two ballots or in the 
case of a candidate who received less than 
35 per cent of the convention vote.® The ob¬ 
jective was to give the Oregon delegations 
greater operating freedom at the conven¬ 
tions when their formal mamlate proved un¬ 
realistic. 

Maryland 

Adopted in J912, the Maryland law has 
not since been changed in any important re¬ 
spect. It provides for a preference vote at a 
primary where delegates to state conven¬ 
tions are also elected. Each delegate is 
bound to vote at the state convention of his 
party in accordance with the preference vote 
in his own county or Baltimore legislative 
district. The candidate winning a majority 
of the county unit votes is then entitled to 
have the whole state delegation vote for him 
as a unit at the national convention, as long 
as in their conscientious judgment there is 
any possibility of his being nominated. 

A presidential candidate might win a ma¬ 
jority of the popular vote in the state while 
still losing a majority of the ebunty unit 
votes in the state convention, although this 
has not so far happened in a presidential 

‘ Congressional Quarterly Weekly Report, June 5, 
« 9 . 59 . P- 764- 

'State of Oregon, Election Laws, 1957-1958, secs. 
249.031, 249.221, pp. 27, 30. 
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primary, (It has happened in gubernatorial 
primaries under the same system.) 

I'hc Maryland system has offered contests 
betw'een presidential candidates in only 
three of the twelve Republican piimaries 
from 1911! to i95r), and two of tlie twelve 
Democratic. On the Republican side, Fheo- 
dore Roosevelt defeated William Howard 
Taft in 1912, General Wood defeated Sena¬ 
tor Jolinson in 1920, and Flerbert Hoover 
defeated ex-Senatov France of Maryland in 
1932; on the Democratic side. Champ Clark 
defeated Woodrow Wilson in 1912 and 
Franklin D. Roosevelt defeated Henry 
Brcckenrvdge in 1936. The most lec cnl of 
these cases in an open nominating situation 
was that of the Wood-Johnson contest of 
1920. 

In seven other cases, live Republican and 
two Democratic, a single candidate was en¬ 
tered in the preference poll, with the voter 
given the alternative under Maryland law of 
voting for an uninstructed delegation, in 
this type of contest, Coolidge was victorious 
in 1924, Hoover in 1928, Dewey in 1940, 
Eisenhower in 1956, and Kefauver in 1952 
and 1956; W^endell Willkie, however, w'as 
badly defeated in 1944 in favor of an unin- 
structed delegation. In the other twelve of 
the twenty-four primaries, four Republican 
and eight Democratic, no presidential can¬ 
didates were on the ballot. 

In the instances where a statutory man¬ 
date was produced, Maryland delegations 
have usually given it effect on the first bal¬ 
lot at the convention, but not always there¬ 
after. On critical issues that arise before the 
nomination balloting, Maryland delega¬ 
tions have shown little regarcl for the inter¬ 
ests of their mandated candidate when they 
were inconsistent with the personal views of 
the delegates or the position of the state 
party organization. 

Indiana 

From 1916 through 1928 Indiana law pro¬ 
vided for a presidential preference poll, the 
results of which were binding on the dele¬ 
gates, who were elected in state party con- 
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vcntions. In (he four presid(;ntial years 
when this slalutc was in effect, it was of no 
consequence on llte Democratic side: Presi¬ 
dent VVTlsoii won unopposed in 1916, an In¬ 
diana banker named Evans Woollen won 
unopposed in 1928, and no one was entered 
in 1920 and 192.). On the Republican side, 
it Livoritc soil, Charles W. Fairbanks, former 
senator and former Vice President, won un- 
opftosed in igiO, but contests followed in 
the other three years. In 1920, Wood, John¬ 
son, Lowden, and Harding divided the vole 
with no one achieving a majority and 
with the delegation technically unpledged 
under the statute as it then stood. Wc»od ap¬ 
parently received somewhat more support at 
the convention than might have come to 
him without the primary. In 1924, Coolidge 
defeated Johnson, and in 1928, Senator 
James E. Watson defeated Hoover; both 
winners received the state’s entire vote at 
the convention. 

The Indiana law of 195^5 was evidently 
modeled on the former statute, but at¬ 
tempted less and dealt differently with some 
contingencies. It authorized presidential 
candidates to be filed by petition for the 
preference poll; allowed a mere plurality 
vote to bind the delegates on behalf of the 
leading candidate; and bound each district 
delegate to support the winner of his district 
and the delegates at large to support the 
winner of the state-wide vote. On the other 
hand, it made the instructions binding only 
on the first ballot at the convention and 
only if the candid:itc were still seeking the 
nomination. Delegates continued to be 
elected at state party conventions. 

The new law was in effect in 1956. Eisen¬ 
hower won against Ear Daly, a perennial 
office seeker, on the Republican side; Ke- 
fauver won unopposed on the Democratic 
side, but witlulrew before the convention. 

Montana 

Montana adopted a presidential primary 
by initiative in 1912 that provided both for 
a presidential preference vote and for the 
election of delegates. The legislature re¬ 


pealed this law in 1923, and the repeal was 
upheld by referendum in 1924. In 1953 du; 
legislature passed a new law that ])iovi(l(‘(! 
for the election of slates of delegates 
pledged to candidates, a system some¬ 
what similar to Minnesota’s. The law w;is 
approved in a referendum by a heavy pop¬ 
ular vole in 1954, but in i9r,5 the legis- 
Jalure repealed it and returned the delegate 
selection to the state party conventions, 
leaving only a presidential preference vote 
for the people to decide. Presidential candi¬ 
dates could enter by affidavit or be entered 
by petition without their consent. Delegates 
were required by law to support the candi¬ 
date winning the preference vote until re¬ 
leased or until his vote was less than 20 })ei 
cent on any ballot. 

In 1956 the ballot carried Montana Secre¬ 
tary of State S. C. Arnold and Ear Daly on 
the Republican side and Kefauver on the 
Democratic. Arnold was a stand-in for Ei¬ 
senhower and won; Kefauver won despite 
write-in voles for Stevenson and other can¬ 
didates. 

In 1959, however, an amending law w'as 
passed (approved by G<.)vernor Aronson on 
March 17), by wliich the relevant sec¬ 
tions of Montana law were re-enacted with 
the presidential preference features omit¬ 
ted.’ 

Past Practice of Other States 

Several other states have experimented 
with preference votes for President while 
leaving delegate election to the party con¬ 
ventions. Louise Overacker, in her study 
published in 1926, named Michigan, North 
Carolina, Vermont, and Illinois as having 
used this system. She comments: 

This type o£ control has proved ineffective 
in practically every instance where the popular 
preference and the sympathy of the state con¬ 
vention have been at variance.® 

The presidential primaries were short lived 
in the first three of the states named, and 

'Montana Session Laws Chapter No. 274. 
'Overackcr, op. cit., p. 61. 
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Illinois changed to the direct election of 
delegates after 1912. 

For many years the system remained in 
use in Maryland alone, where it seemed an 
archaic survival until revived in the recent 
laws of Indiana and Montana. In 1959, how¬ 
ever, a similar plan was strongly advocated 
by a study committee appointed by the 


Democratic state chairman in Wisconsin.^ 
Alternatives of this kind will apparently re¬ 
main under study in Wisconsin, along with 
the possibility of outright rej)cal of the 
piesent law and a return to the convention 
system of delegate selection. 

* Congressional Q^uarterly Weekly RehorL tune r, 
"jr.9. PP. 7fi3-G4- 
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State Systems for Electing Delegates 
in Party Bodies 


T H E ST U D y OF delegate selection in 
1952 provides (he most substantial body of 
data on delegate selection by the state party 
organizations that has ever been collected^ 
It is therefore drawn upon heavily in ihe 
pages that follow. Supplementary informa¬ 
tion for 1956 has been accumulated and in¬ 
cluded wherever feasible." 

As discussed in Chapter 11, the state sys¬ 
tems for electing delegates in party bodies 
can be grouped in three classes and several 
subclasses. These are discussed below in 
terms of the states so grouped. 

Class la 

In the Class la systems, delegates are 
elected by state party committees derived 

* Paul T. David, Malcolm Moos, and Ralph M. 
Goldman, Presidential Nominating Politics in /052 
(' 954 )' Vol. 1, pp. 1O2-73. and relevant state chapters 
ill the other four volumes. 

® Changes in the laws applicable in igr,6 have been 
noted primarily from the printed item entitled 
“Manner of Selecting Delegates to National Political 
Conventions and the Nomination and Election of 
Presidential Elet tors," January 1956, compiled under 
direction of Felton M. Johnston by Richard D. Hup- 
man and Samuel H. Still, Jr., and printed by the 
(iovcrnnient Printing Office for the use of the Office 
of the Secretary of the Senate. Although issued 
quadrennially in recent presidential years, this item 
is not officially a document or a publication. When 
available, it is obtainable from the Office of Secre¬ 
tary of the .Senate and from senators. 

In October 1959 the Republican national commit¬ 
tee issued a compilation (prepared by its Research 
Division) of information relating to delegate selec¬ 
tion for i960. This document, The Process of Dele¬ 
gate Sclcciion for the Republican National Cotwen- 
tion of jQ60f describes tlic basis for selection and 
cites pertinent state statutes—where they exist—for 
both .selection of delegates and filing of candidates 
in presidential primaries. 


from primary ejections. 

In 1952 the stale party committee elected 
the full state delegation in Louisiana, Geor¬ 
gia, and Arkansas on the Democratic side, 
and in Florida on the Republican. The del¬ 
egations were elected in Arizona by state 
party committees meeting as conventions, as 
noted below. State parly committees .se¬ 
lected the delegates at large in New York 
and Pennsylvania. These procedures re¬ 
mained unchanged in 1956 except in Flor¬ 
ida, where jiublic primaries were held in 
both parties. 

ITie dilferences between election in a 
state committee and election in a state con¬ 
vention are not necessarily substantial. The 
committees typically are somewhat smaller 
than conventions, but often include a hun¬ 
dred members or more. Committees are 
more likely to be made up exclusively of 
active party officials with continuing local 
responsibilities and may thus be somewhat 
more amenable to organization control. But 
the states where the party committees select 
national convention delegates are so few as 
to provide little basis for generalization. 

Louisiana, Georgia, and Arkansas 
(Democratic party) 

In all three of thc.se states the gubernator¬ 
ial primaiies of the Democratic party have 
been typically the most important elections 
that are held. Democratic state party com¬ 
mittees are constituted through procedures 
closely related to these primaries. 

In Louisiana governors are nominated for 
four-year terms in primaries early in the 
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presidential year. Members of a state jiarty 
fommittec are elected directly in the same 
primary; usually a majority are sujjporlers 
of the successful nominee for governor. The 
committee later names the national conven¬ 
tion delegation. I'he new governor’s influ¬ 
ence on the choice is usually substantial, 
hut dissident elements may also obtain some 
representation. 

In Georgia governors are elected for a 
four-year term staggered against the presi¬ 
dential term. County committeemen, who 
are elected in the off-year primary, elect del¬ 
egates to a state convention that names the 
slate committee. Customarily the committee 
is made up of persons acceptable to the in¬ 
coming governor and follows his lead two 
years later in naming the national conven¬ 
tion delegates. 

In Arkansas the system is much the same, 
although Arkansas governors are elected for 
only two years, in the off-year primary, 
members of county conventions are elected, 
usually as a formality. The county conven¬ 
tions elect members of a state convention, 
which in turn approves a state committee 
satisfactory to the incoming governor. Two 
years later the governor names the slate of 
national convention delegates and the com¬ 
mittee approves. 

The Democratic delegations from all 
three states are seemingly responsive to im¬ 
plied mandates reflecting factional victories 
in the state-wide contests for governor. In 
Louisiana these mandates are of the same 
year; in Georgia and Arkansas they are two 
years old at the time of the national con¬ 
vention. 

New York and Pennsylvania 

Incoming state party committees in New 
York are elected in the same primary with 
the district delegates to the national conven¬ 
tion. The committee meets soon after and 
approves the slate of delegates at lai^e. 

In Pennsylvania the outgoing state party 
committee is required to name the delegates 
at large before the date of the primary. In 
both parties in both states, the slates of dele- 
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gates at large usually reflecf agreement 
among the Ic.itlcrs ami arc readily ap¬ 
proved. 

Glass lb 

Delegates ot the C-lass ih system arc 
elected by slate parly conventions derived 
from ]>rimary elections. 'I'his group of slates 
inclmles Delaware, Maryland, and Indiana. 
I'hc system of each state is uniejue in 
major ways, but in : 11 of tliem the state 
convention delegates can he elected di¬ 
rectly l)y the voters. 

Delaware 

Delaware is a state which is small 
enough both geographically and in popula¬ 
tion to permit the use of relatively simple 
political arrangements. The mend)crs of the 
state conventions are elected locally 
throughout the state in what are called 
“party ])riniaries.’’ Names of candidates for 
membership in the slate convention are 
filed with local party authorities in ad¬ 
vance: when there is no contest, no primary' 
is held. In 1952 only 7 of the lOo Republi¬ 
can state convention scats were contested in 
the primaries; prior negotiations had led to 
iincontcstcd comj)romise choices for the 
other seats. In the Democratic j)arty no con¬ 
tests occurred that year in the selection of 
state convention delegates. 

Maryland 

As noted in Appendix D, Maryland pro¬ 
vides an opportunity for a presidential pref¬ 
erence poll of mandatory effect in a s])ring 
primary at which delegates to the state con¬ 
ventions are elected. These conventions in 
turn, voting under a county unit system, 
elect the state’s delegates to the national 
conventions and perform other duties, in¬ 
cluding nominations for senator. Heated 
factional conflict has been the rule in the 
Slate conventions of both parties in recent 
years—usually with little direct relationship 
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to prcsklential canclklacics. but (rciuenlly ism in Mte nominating contests, but lac- 
renl-eling ti libcraUonservt.tivc ,s|)lit in each lional divisions may alM become involve,1 
parly that has had implications for the in- in the fortunes o£ national candidates, as 
terests of particular candidates :it the na- occurred in the r.ift-Fisenhower stiuggle <»l 
lional conventions. In 195-', Taft-Eisen- lOS^- 

hower ctinllict was acute in the Republican Indiana held a piesideiitial piefereiuc 
organization, hut it was compromised at the poll of mandutoiy effect in the spiing pri- 
staie convent ion by naming (lovernor The mary of i 95 ^> noted in Ajipendix D. 
odore Roosevelt McKcIdin as a favorite son 
and electing a delegation divided between 

Taft and Eisenltower supporters. Class Ic 


Indiana 

Delegates to Indiana state conventions 
have long been elected from the wards and 
townships in the spring primary, and the 
(onventions arc required to meet within 
sixty days. The conventions elect national 
convention delegates. They al.so nominate 
party candidates for state treasurer, secre¬ 
tary of state, lieutenant governor, and gov¬ 
ernor. The voting is done on machines, a 
feature that appears to be unique in party 
conventions.” Divided votes in tire suite con¬ 
vention arc mainly the result of fac tional- 

Indiana party conventions arc normally 
held in a larpe coliseum in Indianapolis, with as 
many as 2,000 or more delegates present. The main 
floor of tlie coliseum is surrounded by a high wall, 
above which the permanent seats arc arranged. The 
voting machines, about forty in number and of (he 
kind used in local elections, are spaced along this 
wall, with one machine for approximately each fifty 
delegates. Voting begins on nominations for the low¬ 
est oflice and continues up the scale to the highest— 
governor. One office is voted on at a time; the names 
arc set up on each machine and the delegates are 
queued up past a check-off clerk w^ho determines 
eligibility. There is no write-in problem, since each 
candidate for a nomination must post a filing fee 
($2,000 for governor), and no name appears unless 
the filing fee has been paid. The fees are used to 
defray convention costs. When the delegates have 
voted, the count is taken by tellers from each ma¬ 
chine and presented to the chairman on a written 
form as he calls the machines by number; the ma¬ 
chine totals remain standing until the chairman di¬ 
rects that they be cleared. If no candidate receives 
a nominating majority, the vote is repeated until 
some one docs. 

There is some question whether this system pro¬ 
vides more rapid voting than the roll call system if 
allowance is made for the delays and confusion at¬ 
tendant on the delegates leaving their seats and re¬ 
turning to them. 


Class 1C includes seven states: Michifjan, 
Rhode Island, North Dakota, Wyoming, 
Arizona, Montana, and, for delegates at 
large only, Illinois. County conventions 
arc held as an intermediate level of repre¬ 
sentation in all of these slates except Rhode 
Island, where the intermediate conventions 
are held in towns and legislative districts. 

Michigan 

Michigan's sclcclivc system is unusual, al- 
though its results are similar to those of 
several other states. The first step in the 
system occurs at fall primaries in the even- 
numbered off-year, w^hen party voters elect 
delegates from the precincts to county con¬ 
ventions. These delegates are usually elected 
as a matter of routine in a very light vote, 
two or three write-in votes sometimes prov¬ 
ing sufficient. Thereafter the county conven¬ 
tions meet in the year they are elected and 
the two following years to elect state con¬ 
vention delegates (the first two state conven¬ 
tions select various party officers and nom¬ 
inees for state positions). The third meeting 

Both major parties are required by state law to 
use voting machines. The system, when first in¬ 
stalled. may have been intended to prevent (he 
nomination of an organization favorite in one of 
the major parties. It is said to have had the effect 
of weakening organizational control over the voting, 
since it is difficult to know how each delegate votes, 
even though the machines are in the open and the 
voting is done in public. 

(I'he foregoing is based primarily on an interview 
with Niles Jackson of Indiana, Executive A.ssistant 
to the Postmaster General, and on information from 
other Indianians.) 
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occurs in the spring of the presidential year, 
and the resulting state convention elects the 
national convention delegates. 

Whatever direct influence the parly voi¬ 
ds exert in this system mainly reflects fac¬ 
tional interests within the stale parlies. I'he 
members of the parly fucrariday who will 
choose the delegates to the national conven¬ 
tion are already in office by the time the 
presidential campaigns become active, so 
any campaigning on behalf of candidates is 
directed to them rather than to the voters. 
In 1952 the Michigan delegations were se¬ 
lected with little direct regard for their can¬ 
didate preferences, but they W'cre clearly 
representative of the existing two-party ri¬ 
valry in the state. Their records at the na¬ 
tional conventions were creditable. 

Rhode Island 

The two major parties form ihcir Rhode 
Island state conventions differently, but in 
each case the members are elected as in 
Michigan—by local party committeemen 
who were elected in a primary in the pre¬ 
vious even-numbered year. In 1952 the 
Rhode Island Republican delegation was 
the subject of sharp factional fights, first 
among the committeemen and later in the 
convention, with the Eisenhower supporters 
winning. On the Democratic side, a slate 
prepared by party leaders was approved by 
the convention. 

North Dakota, Wyoming, and Arizona 

In each of these Class ic states the state 
conventions are composed of delegates 
elected by county committees or conven¬ 
tions. These in turn are made up of pre¬ 
cinct representatives who were elected in 
the primaries of the previous even-num¬ 
bered year. In Arizona the county commit¬ 
tees elect large state committees soon after 
their own election. Technically, it is these 
state committees that reconvene as state con¬ 
ventions in the spring of the presidential 
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year; but they may be somewhat reconsti¬ 
tuted at that time through new county 
meetings. In North Dakota and in ^Vyom- 
ing the county committees elect slate (on- 
veniion delegates in the spring of the jtresi- 
demial year. In all three states, factional 
conllict Avilbin the organizations is common 
at county and state levels, and may become 
somewhat involved in national candidate 
interests in presidential years. Ihe results 
were mixed in 1952. 

Montana 

In 1952 the system in Montana was sub¬ 
stantially the same as that described in gen¬ 
eral for the other Class ic states. In 1956, 
under provisions since tcjicaled, Montana 
conducted a presidential preference poll of 
compulsory effect, as noted in .Appendix D. 
This was held as part ol a spring primary 
on the first Tuesday in June. Precinct com¬ 
mitteemen were elected on the same occa¬ 
sion, as they will continue to be under the 
amended law. They make up the county 
committees, which are reijuired to meet as 
county conventions within fifteen days after 
the primary to elect delegates to the state 
party conventions. I'hesc in turn arc re¬ 
quired to meet within another fifteen days 
to elect national convention delegates. The 
Montana system thus differs from those pre¬ 
viously noted in Class ic, by the fact that 
the state party convention’s mandate from 
the voters, although indirect, is of a recent 
date late in the sjiring of the presidential 
election year. 

Illinois 

District delegates to the national conven¬ 
tions are elected in Illinois in public pri¬ 
maries, as noted in Appendix C. At these 
primaries, local committeemen are also 
elected to serve on county committees. They 
meet shortly after the primary and choose 
delegates to state party conventions, which 
in turn elect the delegates at large to the 
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xvaVVQiivaX cowetWioiis. SVales ot delegates at 
Vat^e "wete a^^roved with little dissent in 
both conventions in 1952. 

Voter and Candidate Participation 
in Classes lb and Ic 

In five states—Delaware, Maryland, Indi¬ 
ana, Montana, Illinois—where the systems 
are built on primaries held in the spring of 
the presidential year, the voters would ap¬ 
pear to have a substantial opportunity to in- 
lluencc the choice of national convention 
delegates. In Delaware, however, decorum 
within the party organizations seems to pre¬ 
vent the submission of alternatives to the 
party voters. In Maryland and Indiana the 
opjjortuniiy is diluted by the complexity of 
the issues facing the voters and the lack of 
definite information on the alignments of 
the numerous candidates for state conven¬ 
tion delegate. In Illinois the voters seem 
willing to leave the problem entirely to the 
party organizations. In Montana the system 
may have possibilities not yet realized, de¬ 
spite the layering in of county conventions 
as an intermediate step. 

In the other five states of Class ic—Michi¬ 
gan, Rhode Island, North Dakota, Wyom¬ 
ing, Arizona—the system of repiescntation is 
not only indirect through an intermediate 
layer of delegates but also removed nearly 
two years in time from the elections in 
which a few party voters have expressed 
themselves. These systems provide no op¬ 
portunity for voter control at the time of 
decision. They are, however, open to other 
methods of voter influence. When there is 
an active contest between candidates, the 
local party officials may find themselves un¬ 
der direct pressure by more voters than the 
few who had previously troubled to take 
part in their election. In the Taft-Eisen- 
hower campaign in Rhode Island in 1952, 
for example, the competing factions used 
newspaper advertisements to urge Republi¬ 
can voters to telephone their local commit¬ 
teemen. Many did so, and the results were 
considered influential at the time. 


As a rule, however, candidates for the 
presidential nominations can find little en¬ 
couragement for campaigning among the 
voters in most of these states. Maryland 
might be an exception, but for the long¬ 
term record of avoidance by most out-of- 
state candidates. In the other states, candi¬ 
dates and their managers necessarily direct 
their appeals mainly to members of the 
party organization at the state and county 
levels. Sometimes local factions within the 
organizations may align themselves with na¬ 
tional candidates, leading to contests at the 
parly conventions and even earlier. 

In all of these states, except Delaware, the 
lowest level of representation consists of 
local party representatives who have been 
elected in a publicly administered primary 
election. Insurgency among the ])arty rank 
and file, to be effective, must be organized 
and active enough to express itself by put¬ 
ting up candidates in a kind of primary elec¬ 
tion that will rarely attract much voter in¬ 
terest. Most of these systems thus seem to 
be relatively immune to the hazards of seat¬ 
ing contests, in spite of the fact that in a 
number of them the primaries are relatively 
open to invasion by voters migrating from 
the other party. 

Over a period of years, action in even 
such low-energy elections may gradually re¬ 
flect changes in party composition and may 
lead in turn to profound changes in the 
make-up of the party organizations, as has 
occurred in Michigan during the last twenty 
years.^ Such processes may perhaps operate 
more quickly when the relevant primary 
elections are held in presidential years. But 
in any case, the first impact of insurgency is 
absorbed in the slow procedures of a pub¬ 
licly administered election. To be sure, mal¬ 
practices in the higher levels of the party 
could conceivably lead to enough disrup¬ 
tion to provide a basis for seating contests at 
the national convention, but this did not 
occur in any of these states in 1952, and no 
delegation from any of these states has been 
involved in a seating contest since 1940. 

* Stephen B. and Vera H. Sarasohn, Political Party 
Patterns in Michigan (1957). 
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Class 2 

Ektiion ot delegates in the Class 2 state 
systems is by party conventions derived 
partly from primaries and partly from meet¬ 
ings. In Idaho, Kansas, and Washington, 
mixed systems provide the representation in 
state party conventions. 

Idaho 

State conventions in Idaho are composed 
of delegates chosen by the county commit¬ 
tees, "or otherwise as the county central 
committee . . . shall prescribe." In the Re¬ 
publican party the county committees ap¬ 
parently choose the delegates directly: in 
the Democratic, it is customary to call 
county conventions, but attendance is lim¬ 
ited. Members of the county committees are 
elected by the precincts in primaries of the 
previous even-numbered year. The system 
is thus substantially the same as that of 
North Dakota, Wyoming, and Arizona 
(Class ic) and has similar effects. 

Kansas 

Although Kansas law docs little directly 
to regulate the selection of national conven¬ 
tion delegates, it docs provide for county 
committees, made up of jirecinct committee¬ 
men elected in the primary in the previous 
even-numbered year. In both parlies the 
committees have the option of directly elect¬ 
ing delegates to congressional district and 
state conventions. Alternatively, a county 
committee may call an open county conven¬ 
tion or caucus, to which all party members 
are invited, to choose the delegates. In 1952 
it was reported that this occurred in about 
half of the counties for which information 
was available. In Kansas, each party holds 
conventions in each congressional district, 
at varying dates. These conventions nomi¬ 
nate district delegates to the national con¬ 
vention, subject to ratification in the state 
convention, which also completes the elec¬ 
tion of delegates at large.® 

’Governmental Research Center, University of 
Kansas, Kansas Voter’s Guide 1956, Pt. 1, pp. 26-36. 


Washington 

State conventions are composed of dele¬ 
gates selected in county conventions inmost 
counties and in state legislative districts in 
King County (Seattle). Precinct committee- 
men, elected in the previous even-numbered 
year, serve as members of the county con¬ 
ventions in the spring of the presidential 
year. Rut several counties allow each pre¬ 
cinct to send one delegate in addition to the 
committeeman. Precinct meetings to elect 
such rcj)rcscntalives seem to be common in 
some parts of the state; in other parts, the 
county conventions sometimes ojierate as 
mass meetings open to all interested party 
members. The confusion of these proce¬ 
dures, together with the heat of the Taft- 
Eisenhower contest in 1952, leil to several 
seating contests at the Rej>ul)li( an state con¬ 
vention, and to argument over the use of a 
unit rule by several large county delega¬ 
tions. A seating contest at the national con¬ 
vention was threatened, but did not ocrur. 


Class 3a 

The convention systems of Class 3, which 
are built on ad hoc meetings of the party 
voters, can, like those built on primaries, 
be divided into two groups; 3a—those in 
which the representation in state party con¬ 
ventions is generally direct, and 3b—those in 
which it is generally indirect. There are 
also some regional and party differctices 
within the two groups. 

Maine, Vermont, and Connecticut 

In these three states of Class 3a, the 
county is of little importance as a unit for 
political organization. Delegates to state 
and congressional district conventions are 
elected directly in town and precinct meet¬ 
ings in Maine, in meetings in the towns in 
Vermont, and in town and ward meetings 
and "party primaries” in Connecticut. In all 
three states Republican voter turnout in the 
meetings was unusually large in 1952 and 
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(he popular iiiaiidates were substantial and 
inlluential. 

Virginia, Kentucky, and Tennessee 

In ihesc three slates and in both parlies, 
delegates to the stale and district conven¬ 
tions scern to be elected as a ride in county 
mass meetings, or, in the Virginia cities, in 
ei/uivaJcnt city-wide meetings. The meet¬ 
ings are supposedly ojien to all party voters 
of the area, but actual attendance is usually 
tiraw'n mainly from the ranks ol the party' 
organization. County committees sometimes 
make up the slate of state convention dele¬ 
gates and report it without the formality of 
conxening a jiublic meeting.'’ 

Georgia, Alabama, Arkansas, and 
Louisiana (Republican party) 

Primary election procedures are raotiopo- 
li/ed by the Democratic party in these four 
slate.s, and are rarely used by the Repub¬ 
licans. Delegates to the Republican state 
and district conventions are usually elected 
in county mass meetings open to all parly 
voters. Sometimes these meetings arc called 
county conventions, but they are rarely 
formed of representtitives from smaller 
units. The active Republicans in the typical 
rural county would not make much of a 
meeting even if all were present. Ward or 
precinct meetings may be held in the cities, 
either to elect delegates to a county conven¬ 
tion or to the state convention directly. 

Class 3b 

North Carolina, South Carolina, Missis¬ 
sippi, Oklahoma, Texas, Minnesota, Iowa, 
Missouri, Colorado, Utah, Nevada, and New 
Mexico constitute the Class 5b systems. 
In all of these states the normal practice in 
both parties, required by law in some cases, 
is to hold local meetings of the party voters 
in the wards and precincts to elect delegates 
to county conventions. The county conven- 

* For Tennessee, see William Goodman, Inherited 
Domain (1954), pp. 12-14. 


tions elect delegates to the stale and dislt ict 
conventions. 

Precinct meetings arc usually omitted in 
either party in areas of party weakness: 
often there is no precinct chairman to <al] 
a meeting. Attendance at jnecinct mcetiiigs 
in many of these areas is usually small. An 
estimate from North Carolina in 195a sug¬ 
gested five to txvcnty-five persons as a typii al 
range, and the county conventions, al¬ 
though ostensibly delegate bodies, fre¬ 
quently admit and give voting privileges to 
any party member who has enough interest 
to attend. 

Experience in 1952 in 
Classes 3 a and 3 b 

All of the prof:csscs that begin with ad 
hoc meetings of the party voters in the late 
winter or spring of the presidential year are 
relatively open to conflict and voter insur¬ 
gency when interest in presidential candi¬ 
dates is running high. Such opportunities 
arc reduced when the local meetings are 
held so early that interest has not yet be¬ 
come active, or when the meetings are called 
in a manner deliberately calculated to cur¬ 
tail attendance. Early meetings occurred in 
several states in 1952, and other signs of 
manipulation were occasionally evident. 
Procedural deficiencies, however, seemed 
more often to be the result of carelessness or 
inefficiency than intent, as in most organiza¬ 
tions that rely on voluntary effort. 

The sharply focused struggle in 1952 be¬ 
tween Taft and Eisenhower supporters led 
to increased attendance and conflict in Re¬ 
publican local meetings in many states. The 
consequences were most apparent in the 
South, where the conflict in Louisiana and 
Texas led to seating contests at the national 
convention. Outside of the South, the Taft- 
Eisenhower struggle was handled with suffi¬ 
cient decorum in the states of this group to 
prevent any thought of taking seating con¬ 
tests to the national convention. 

In the Democratic party in 1952 there 
were intense factional conflicts in Texas 
and Mississippi, and seating contests re- 
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suited. In Virginia the faction loyal to the 
national party protested organization con¬ 
trol and its results, but did not attempt to 
mount a serious challenge in the county or 
state mccliugs. Other forms of factionalism 
were occasionally noticeable in Democratic 
meetings outside the South in 1952, but al¬ 
most never had anything to do with na¬ 
tional candidate interests and had few visi¬ 
ble conserjuences for the mandates or be¬ 
havior of the delegates. 

In both parties the candidates for the 
presidential nominations generally re¬ 
mained aloof from the public proceedings 


in the states where local party meetings 
weie held in 1952. No instance was found in 
which any itational candidate cam]vaigncd 
in any slate bcfoie the holding of local 
\)arty meetings for the purpose of arousing 
interest, promoting attendance, and devel¬ 
oping popular support. In many states, this 
would have been dithcuh because of the 
scatteied dales on which meetings were held 
and the lack of advance information con¬ 
cerning schedules. It would have been possi¬ 
ble in 'I'cxas, however, wheie all precinct 
meetings are held on a single date set by 
law, and perhaps in a lew other states. 
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Analysis of the Results oj the Chicago Convention 


Shortly after the itj^2 Republican convention, 
the late Senator Robert A. Taft prepared a mem¬ 
orandum on its events ns he sate them for some 
of his prceonvention campaign lieutenants. The 
memorandum, entitled as above by Senator Taft, 
is published here with the consent of Robert 
Taft, Jr., his father’s executor.' 

I AM WRITING THIS brief anal¬ 
ysis of the result of the 1952 Republican 
Conveniion and the several reasons for that 
result. 'I here is a tendency to lay too much 
stress on particular circumstances at the 
Convention and exaggerate the importance 
of events which made headlines at the mo¬ 
ment. I don’t want to have any of my sup¬ 
porters blamed for the result and charged 
with the mistakes which they did not make 
or which did not really affect the result. I 
don’t want my supporters to feel that there 
were any serious mistakes of omission and 
that some striking move would have solved 
the whole problem. 

Tlie result of the Convention came far 
more from undeilying causes which had 
operated steadily for eight months, and 
continued to operate at Chicago. First, it 
was the power of the New York financial 
interests and a large number of businessmen 
subject to New York inllueiue, who had 
selected General Fisenhower as their can- 

’ The copy used here was received through the 
helpful cooperation of Harold A. Jones of Pasa¬ 
dena, California, in June, 1959. Up to that time the 
meinorandum had not been publLshed, although it is 
obviously the item referred to by William S. White 
in The Taft Story (1954), p. 182. In late November 
various newspapers and periodicals published the 
history of the memorandum and its text. See es¬ 
pecially New York Times, Nov. 25, 27, 29, 1959. 


didate at least a year ago. There was a 
strong and substantial minority of Taft sup¬ 
porters among business leaders, but they 
were a minority, particularly in the East. 

Second, four-fifths of the influential news¬ 
papers in the country were opposed to me 
continuously and vociferously and many 
turned themselves info propaganda sheets 
for my opponent. Of course, this was not 
true of the McCormick papers, the Wall 
Street Journal, the Omaha World Herald, 
and the Los Angeles Times. 'I’hc Phila¬ 
delphia Inquirer, the Hearst papers, and 
the Knight pa2)ers remained neutral. But 
most other Republican papers were almost 
camjjaign sheets for Eisenhower and were 
supplemented by the violent support of 
every New Deal and so-called independent 
{)aper. Like the editors, the majority of 
Republican governors were sold on Eisen¬ 
hower support, although a majority of 
Senators and Congressmen were in my 
favor. However, the governors had far more 
jjolitical influence on delegates. 

These underlying causes ofieratcd 
throughout the campaign and at the Con¬ 
vention. 

The Convention result, after all, de¬ 
pended far more on the number of delegates 
than it did on changes of opinion at the 
Convention, which at so many conventions 
are likely finally to result in a nomination. 
A long and intense campaign almost en¬ 
tirely between the supporters of General 
Eisenhower and myself had lined up nearly 
all the delegates on one side or the other, 
except those pledged to Warren, Stassen, 
and McKeldin. It was a two-man fight. 
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Going back through the campaign, the 
primary results were generally favorable to 
that candidate who had the support of the 
organization and the newspapers. The pri¬ 
mary results were favorable to Eisenhower 
in the East—in New Hampshire, Massachu¬ 
setts, Pennsylvania, and New Jersey; and 
this had a substantial effect on all New Eng¬ 
land, New York, and Delaware delegates. 
'I'hc primary results were favorable to Taft 
west of the Alleghenies in West Virginia, 
Illinois, Wisconsin, and Nebraska. This had 
a substantial effect, of course, on Indiana, 
Kentucky, anti many other Western States. 
Where there were no primaries, the Conven¬ 
tion results for Eisenhower in Washing¬ 
ton, Colorado, anti Iowa were more than 
matched by Taft conventions in many other 
Western States. 'I’he Oregon primary helped 
Eisenhower on the Pacific Coast. 

The influences operating, which I have 
described above, were such that I had to 
have a pretty clear majority in order to 
hold a lot of marginal delegates. We prob¬ 
ably would have done better if we had put 
on a real primary campaign in Pennsyl¬ 
vania, New York, Michigan, Oregon and 
.some other states. The difliculty was the 
tremendous expense involved in any such 
program and tlie lack of time to make an 
adequate camjjaign against the newspaper 
influences. Even in South Dakota we almost 
lost because the three leading newspapers 
were for Eisenhower. 

The net result, after the primaries were 
over, provided an estimate of 604 delegates 
for Taft and about 400 for Eisenhower, with 
is8 for other candidates and 86 uncom¬ 
mitted, largely in Pennsylvania and New 
York. But this was never a firm estimate, 
and we knew that even though this number 
of delegates had expressed a preference for 
me they might be persuaded otherwise. In 
this estimate of 604, we counted on 27 dele¬ 
gates from Michigan who favored me at the 
time of the Michigan convention and after¬ 
wards, 17 from New York, 9 from New 
Jersey, 28 from Texas, 10 from Louisiana. 
I saw this number of delegates in New York 
and New Jersey personally and had definite 
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statements that tliey would vote for me. We 
did not count on Fine’s delegates. It was 
always clear, therefore, that while we had a 
hard core of 500 delegates, there were others 
who were subject to ]jersuasion and pres- 
.sure. The Michigan estimate was particu¬ 
larly uncertain as long as Summcrfield tried 
to hold Michigan as a unit. 

To match up possible losses from these 
delegates, we worked on Governor Fine, 
Governor McKeldin and t)umeious uncom¬ 
mitted delegates in New York, New Jersey 
and other states. We also had assurances of 
25 from California if Warren ever relea.scd 
them. In sj)ite of every reasonable elfort, we 
did not persuade McKeldin, Fine or .Suni- 
merfield. Because of strong pressure by the 
governors of New York and New Jersey, we 
lost most of the delegates who had given 
assurances of support in those states. We did 
hold 9 votes out of 15 favorable 'I'aft sup¬ 
porters after McKeldin .'u<t‘]jted an invita¬ 
tion to nominate Eisenhow'er. The number 
of California delegates on the Georgia con¬ 
test was only 8 instead of 25 because of jnes- 
sttre from the Governor and Senators from 
California. 

By the time the Convention opened, we 
reduced our estimates in Michigan by 9 
discounting Summerfield’s defection, Dela¬ 
ware by 3, Oklahoma 2, Virginia 2 and 
Texas by 6 by reason of the compromise I 
proposed. These losses were made up by 
16 additional contest delegates and gains in 
Rhode Island, Connecticut, Massachu.setts 
and a few other states, but our estimate of 
607 was again based on New York, New Jer¬ 
sey and Michigan delegates, as well as in¬ 
cluding 50 from the contested states of 
Georgia, Louisiana and Texas. It was clear, 
therefore, when the Convention began that 
if Warren, Stas.sen and Eisenhower all 
ganged up on us on preliminary votes, we 
might not be able to win unless we held on 
to every vote, or replaced them with addi¬ 
tional votes. Neither of these results were 
we able to achieve. 

The first question arose on the change 
in the rules, contrary to every principle 
of parliamentary procedure. The whole 
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strategy of the other side was to ehange t le 
rules anti get enough votes to steal all the 
contested delegates, and it w'as difficult to 
see how this could be prevented if the 
Eisenhower people were supported by the 
Warren and Siasseii forces. T hey did obtain 
their support because apparc/itly the War¬ 
ren and .Siassen forces felt that their own 
sutcess depended on a deadlock, and that 
this action might bring about a deadlock. 
It probably would have been better to agree 
to the rule, but, of course, the loss of votes 
would make the contest fight more difficult. 
It w-as probably a mistake to take a vote 
because it showed that the combined forces 
against us controlled the Convention, but 
even a concession on our part would also 
have been regarded as a sign of weakness. 
On the rule vote we held practically all the 
Taft states, but were unable to withstand 
the Summerfield pressure in Michigan, the 
Dewey pressure in New York and the Fine 
pressure in Pennsylvania. Fine forced his 
own representative on the Credentials Com¬ 
mittee to reverse the stand he had taken 
after hearing the evidence. 

The key vote came on the Georgia con¬ 
test where we Icxst the equivalent of 17 votes 
because of the new rule, but we picked up 
9 Taft votes in Maryland and 8 in Cali¬ 
fornia in spite of strong pressure from Mc- 
Keldin and the Governor and Senators from 
Califc^rnia. On the other hand, we fell be- 
Icjw' our estimates in New York where all 
but /j delegates finally voted against us, and 
we lost from our estimates 4 in Michigan, 

3 in New Jersey, 3 in Nebraska and single 
votes in otiter states. We were 38 votes short 
of winning the Georgia contest, and appar¬ 
ently the same vote would have prevailed 
in the contest on Texas. Some of this de¬ 
fection may have resulted from the loss of 
morale on the rules vote, but it seems un¬ 
likely. Some Taft delegates couldn’t or 
wouldn’t recognize that the Georgia vote 
was really the first vote on the nomination. 
Every Eisenhower delegate knew what his 
job was, and pressure was strong in the 
states w'here we had to gain votes. 

After the Eisenhower forces, with the as- 
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sistance of Warren and Stassen, took 39 
votes away from us and gave them to Pasen- 
hower, in addition to 11 Louisiana votes losi 
in tlie Ciedeniials Committee, our prospec¬ 
tive strength on the first ballot fell well 
below his strength, and he had all the band¬ 
wagon advantage which we would otherwise 
have had. It is hard to see how we could 
have won the Georgia contest unless we con¬ 
verted P'ine or Summerfield or McKeldin, 
or held our full strength in New York and 
New Jersey. 

I have referred to the underlying forces 
which operated not only during the cam¬ 
paign, but at the Convention. The truth is 
that we were up against a tremendous pub¬ 
licity blitz led by four-fifths of the newspap¬ 
ers of the country, and all the magazines. 
Most of the governors also lent themselves 
to this propaganda and in states where we 
did not have a majority we had difficulty in 
getting any votes at all because of the pres¬ 
sure of the governors. It is remarkable that 
as many as 500 delegates stood firm against 
this tremendous pressure, even after the 
bandwagon was rolling. 

The control of the press enabled the 
Eisenhower people to do many things which 
otherwise could not have been done. I'he 
making of a moral issue out of the Texas 
case was only possible because every inter¬ 
nationalist paper sent special writers to 
blow up a contest which ordinarily would 
have excited a few days interest and would 
have been settled fairly by the National 
Committee and the Cretlentials Committee. 
If there was a moral issue, my suggestion 
that 1 be allotted only the district delegates 
clearly not contested, and that representa¬ 
tives of both sides discuss the whole matter 
in detail, district by district, certainly 
should have destroyed that issue. But the 
press was completely unfair in their treat¬ 
ment of it. Adverse national committeemen 
frankly admitted that they could not even 
sit down and talk about the merits of the 
various Taft contests, “because it would de¬ 
prive them of the smear issue." The Zweifel 
people had a sound moral claim that the 
Democrats had taken over Republican pri- 
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maries. The only way we could get it before 
the public at all was by advertisements. 

In the same way the Eisenhower press 
made a moral issue of the change in rules, 
although it was contrary to all parliamen¬ 
tary procedure, and was admittedly pro¬ 
posed only for this Convention because of 
the danger of making it a permanent rule. 

Also the Eisenhower press, although usu¬ 
ally adverse to the growth of television, 
played up the exclusion of television from 
the National Committee as though it in¬ 
volved an intention to steal delegates in 
secret although the proceedings were public 
and all the American press were present 
to watch what happened. 

It is all very well to say that we should 
not have permitted these issues to be 
created, but the alternative was surrender 
on matters in which we were in the right, 
and if there had not been these issues the 
publicity firms w-.)uld have invented others 
to be shouted by the pro-Eisenhower j^ress. 

A study of the primaries will also show 
that the mctiopolitan newspapers had a tre¬ 
mendous elfect on the results in the pri¬ 
maries and conventions, far more than they 
do on general elections. Eisenhower vic¬ 
tories were always ballyhooed and Taft 
victories played down. 

My conclusion, therefore, is that we had 
practically to secure a very substantial ma- 
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jority of the toial number of delegates to 
win, and that the net result of the primaries 
was to give us a very thin majority, if any. 

At one point in the Conveniion it was 
**^*68^***-^*1 that 1 rtiire and turn over my 
delegates to General Mac.Xrthur or some 
other candidate. Any such move, of course, 
was impossible before the first ballot. It 
would have been a surrender of principle 
and a betrayal of thousands of workers and 
millions of voters who su])])orted me during 
the eight months campaign. Fin therinore, 
these clelegates were built up as Talt dele¬ 
gates, and 1 had no power to transfer many 
of them to anybody. It would, of lourse, 
have been an indication of weakness and 
probably would have resulted in the nomi¬ 
nation of Eisenhower almost by acclama¬ 
tion. There was no evidence that anyone 
else had any substantial su])port in addition 
to that which I had. 

Of course, if a deadlock had been created 
after the first ballot, I would have been 
glad to reconsider the whole situation and 
would have b(;en glad to withdraw in favor 
of some other candidate holding my general 
views, if it had been clear that 1 (ould not 
be nominated and that he would have been 
stronger on the second ballot than I. There 
was a tentative agreement on the jrart of the 
Warren and Stassen forces to recess the Con¬ 
vention after the first ballot. 




Questionnaire Studies of the Delegates 
to the 1948 Conventions 


TWO QUESTIONNAIRE studies 
ol the delegates ol 1948 arc drawn on £or 
portions of the data used in Chapter 14. 
One was made by Charles L. Brauchcr, then 
a graduate student at the University of Ne¬ 
braska, now a member of the faculty of the 
University of Georgia. The other was made 
by Daniel W. Tuttle, Jr., who was then 
teaching at the University of Wyoming and 
is now a member of the faculty of the Uni¬ 
versity of Hawaii; the Tuttle study was 
financed in part by a grant of research funds 
from the University of Wyoming. 

The liraucher study was based on a re- 
turn-jroslcard iirquiry seeking responses 
from the delegates on nine items of infor¬ 
mation. The replies were analyzed in a 
master’s thesis in sociology entitled “The 
Social Composition of the National Politi¬ 
cal Conventions of 1948,” prepared under 
the supervision of Dr. Paul Meadow.s, and 
placed on deposit at the University of Ne¬ 
braska in 1949. Some of the data were pub¬ 
lished in an article by Paul Meadows and 
Charles L. Braucher, “Social Composition 
of the 1948 National Conventions,” Sociol¬ 
ogy and Social Research, Vol. 36 (Sep- 
tcmbcr-October 1951). Professor Braucher 
kindly made available a copy of his thesis 
for use in the preparation of the present 
study. 

The Tuttle study involved a more elabo¬ 
rate questionnaire of some thirty 1948 items, 
based in turn upon a pilot survey of Re¬ 
publican delegates in 1944. Professor Tuttle 
in 1951 completed a preliminary analysis 
of the 1948 replies, and made the analysis 


available for use in planning the 1952 study 
under the auspices of the American Political 
Science Association, in which he partici¬ 
pated. He has since accumulated further in¬ 
formation on the delegates of 1952 and is 
currently comj)lcting a study of the conven¬ 
tions of recent years for submission to the 
University of Minnesota as a doctoral dis¬ 
sertation. He acted as a consultant in the 
preparation of Chapter 14, and data from 
his study are used with his permission and 
that of the Universities of Wyoming and 
Minnesota. 

As in all questionnaire studies relying on 
voluntary responses by mail, the resulting 
tabulations may reflect some degree of bias 
arising out of the self-selection of the re¬ 
spondents. Both investigators received re¬ 
plies from 37 per cent of the Democratic 
delegates. Professor Braucher received re¬ 
plies from 53 per cent of the Republican 
delegates on his postcard inquiry; Professor 
Tuttle from 44 per cent on his longer 
schedule. On a regional basis, the percent¬ 
ages of response were as follows: 

Democratic Republican 

Delegates Delegates 


Braucher Tuttle Brauchcr Tuttle 
Region Study Study Study Study 


Northeast 

36% 

28% 

42% 

3 >% 

Middle West 

46 

48 

5B 

49 

South 

30 

36 

55 

49 

West 

44 

46 

60 

52 

Non-State Areas 

9 

30 

54 

47 
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Taui.e 1. Ar.E Dis miBUTioN of the Df.i j ga n s. 
National Party Conventions of 1948 

(in percentages) 


Democratic Delegates Republican Delegates 


'Tuttle Braucher Tuttle Branebtr 


Age Group 

Study 

Study 

Study 

Study 

10-14 

0.17% 

— 



15-19 

— 

0.15% 

— 

- - 

20 24 

0.17 

0 

wT 

0 

— 

0.20% 

015-29 

0.68 

0.70 

I - 27 % 

I .60 

3^>"34 

3 - 9 ^' 

5.00 

3-59 

3-70 

35 39 

9 -L 5 

I I . 10 

6.13 

7.80 

40-44 

13 90 

18.00 

10.36 

12.30 

45-49 

17-97 

17.00 

15.64 

» 5 - 3 o 

50-54 

16.27 

16.30 

20.oO 

20.40 

55-59 

*3-58 

11.40 

16.70 

J 5-50 

60-64 

10.68 

8.90 

13. II 

12.40 

65-69 

7.80 

6.40 

8.46 

6.20 

7 »-74 

3 90 

2.70 

3 38 

2.70 

75-79 

1.36 

I .00 

0.63 

1.40 

80-84 

0.34 

0.70 

0.63 

0.50 

85-89 

0.17 

0.15 

— 

— 


Tabij: 2. Educational Status of the Delegates, 
National Party Conventions of 1948 
(in percentages) 


Democratic Delegates Republican Delegate's 


Years of 
Education 

Tuttle 

Study 

Braucher 

Study 

Tuttle 

Study 

Braucher 

Study 

4-7 

1-2% 

1.0% 

0.2% 

1.0% 

8 

4-9 

3-6 s 

30 

2.1 

9-11 

5-9 

4-7 

4.8 

31 

12 

12.1 

10.8 

12.4 

10.2 

^3-15 

21 .9 

21.6 

23-7 

22 .5 

16 

23.2 

20.6 

23.1 

25 -9 

17 or More 

30.8 

37-7 

32.8 

35-2 
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Age 

The age distributions of (he delegates as 
reported by the two studies arc sliown in 
Table j. Axetages of the perrenfages from 
the two studies were used in prcpniing the 
civtrt presented in Cluiptcr 14. 

BeJigion 

The T'uttle study is the only known 
source for (oinprehensivc data on religious 
aHilialious of the delegates. His (piestion- 
naiie simply asked for “Religious Affilia¬ 
tion: _(name of denomination).’* 

Ife suj)jdicd the jxnrentages reported in 
Chapter i.|, but should not be held respon¬ 
sible for the arrangement of the categories 
or the infereiues drawn in the text. 

Education 

Specific replies on numbers of years of 
cdiu ation in grade school, high school, and 
college or university were oVjiaitied l)y both 
Ibaudier and Tuttle. Both supplied their 
data in a fotm permitting the recapitidation 
in Table 2. 

Income 

T’he Tuttle cjucstionnaire reejuested re¬ 
sponses on the following income item: “An¬ 
nual income: under $2,500 _; $2,500- 

$3,500 -; $3,5oo-$5,o()o -; $5,000- 

$10,000_; $10,000-$25,000_; $25,000- 

$50,000 _; $50,000 $ 100,000 _; over 

$100,000_(check one).“ This part of the 

form was completed by all but 3 per cent of 
his respondents. Professor Tuttle made the 
initial tabulation of the data, and for pur¬ 
poses of the present study, supplied them in 
the form of tablets for each party convention 
showing the reported number of delegates 
of each category in each state delegation. 


The tabulations included in Chapter 14 
were then prepared from Professor ruttlcV, 
data by Richard C. Bain of the Brookings 
Institution staff, and have been rcvi(‘wed by 
Professor Tultlc. 

The problems of interpretation for bias 
nrising out of the self selection of the re¬ 
spondents arc especially acute in connection 
with the income d^ta. Both the Brookings 
staff and Professor Tuttle have made a num¬ 
ber of independent statistical analyses of the 
basic data and have compared results. A 
general tendency toward upward bias ap¬ 
pears to be somewhat offset by lower reply 
rates in the case of the high-income states 
with large metro})olitan areas, where the 
pace of business activity may lead to more 
than average insensitivity to questionnaires. 
Areas where party organization tends to 
become highly professionalized were also 
among those where rates of return were 
relatively low. 

Tlicse cjucstions will be dealt with by 
Professor Tuttle in his own completed 
study. Meanwhile, the data presented in 
Chapter 14 have been included in the pres¬ 
ent book in the belief that they arc sufTi- 
cienlly rejiresentativc of the actual situation 
to merit publication and to support the 
inferences drawn in the chapter. 

Occupations 

The Braucher and Tuttle studies both 
asked the responding delegates to state their 
occupation; on the Tuttle cjucstionnaire, in 
addition, the delegates were asked to in¬ 
dicate whether their occupation was public 
or private. The two investigators used some¬ 
what different nomenclature and categories 
in tabulating the replies, but obtained simi¬ 
lar results where comparisons can be made. 
I’hc data included in Table 14.3 of Chapter 
14 are from the Tuttle study, but he should 
not be held responsible for the arrangement 
of the categories or the subclassification. 
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Applicability of Small Group Research 
to Delegation Study 


MOST OF THE S'l A FE delegalions 
have some degree of organi/cil life as what 
the social psychologists call a “small grouj).’' 
Each dcicgalioti holds meciings; it is le- 
(juired to reach decisions that can be re- 
j)orted in the form of voting returns and 
otherwise; and its members usually have a 
high degree of identification with their state 
and their delegation as an entity within the 
convention. Visitors from the state who are 
closely associated with the delegation, espe¬ 
cially those who seem to be admitted to 
delegation meetings as a matter of right, 
are a part of the group for some purposes. 
A “small group” has been defined in scien¬ 
tific research as 

. . . any number of persons engaged in inter¬ 
action with one another in a single face-to-face 
meeting or series of such meetings, in which 
each member receives some impression or per¬ 
ception of each other member distinct enough 
so that he can, either at the time or in later 
questioning, give some reaction to each of the 
others as an individual person, even though it 
be only to recall that the other was present.^ 

Groups of considerable size can meet 
these specifications when they involve mem¬ 
berships of high status and long continuity. 
The convention delegations lack the factor 
of long continuity except as they come di- 

* Dorwin Cartwright and Alvin Zander (eds.). 
Croup Dynamics: Research and Theory (k) 53), p. 
The index of the book carries references to several 
definitions, all of which tend to emphasize concepts 
of face-to-face interaction, interdependence and in¬ 
terdependent goals, and identification of members of 
the group with one another. The quoted definition 
is by Robert F. Bales. 


rcctly out of highly integrated stale party 
situations. But in view of the factors of 
travel, housing, and seating together, prob¬ 
ably most delc::gatioiis from all but the 
largest states have taken on many of the 
characteristics of a face-to-face gioiij) by 
mid-point in their respective conventions. 
As such, they lend themselves to various 
types of research attention designed to 
achieve a better understanding of their in¬ 
ternal leadership, impact of the environ¬ 
ment and of external events, group deci¬ 
sion-making, and group dynamics gener- 
ally.2 

A distinction is sometimes made in the 
literature of psychology between small 
groups that are organized and those that are 
not; an organization is regarded as a special 
kind of group, but any group wdth a dis¬ 
cernible and continuing leadership may be 
treated as an organization for some pur- 

= Inspiration for such research could be drawn 
from many sources: a wide variety were reviewed 
some years ago in a compact essay by Kdward A. 
Shils, “1 he Study of the Primary Group," in Daniel 
Lcrner and Harold D. basswell (eds.), I'he Policy 
Sciences (1951), pp. 44-hy. A major attempt to bring 
conceptual integration to the existing body of re¬ 
search was that by George C. Homans in his b(K)k 
The Human Croup (1950). Further progress was 
apparent in the relevant articles in the two-volume 
Handbook of Social J\sychology (1954), edited by 
Gardner Lindzey; the summary therein (Vol. u, pp. 
761-62) of experimental findings on the effects of 
group size is especially relevant to some of the con¬ 
cerns of the present statement. A recent brief treat¬ 
ment that deserves notice is that by Harold Guetz- 
kow, "Building Models About Small Groups," in 
Roland Young (ed.), Approaches to the Study of 
Politics (1958), pp. 265-81: the research on decision¬ 
making groups to which Guetzkow refers would 
seem of special relevance for some phases of dele¬ 
gation study. 
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poses.* On this basis, every delegation must 
be regarded as an organization; but there 
is undoubtedly a vast difference between 
the organizational character of such delega¬ 
tions as those of New York, Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, and Illinois, on the one hand, and the 
small delegations from Vermont, Delaware, 
or the Mountain states. The large delega¬ 
tions take on a more formal quality and 
have less of the face-to-face element, even 
though they may induce in their members 
a powerful sense of identification. Even 
among delegations that are similar in size, 
however, there are undoubtedly important 
dilferences in organizational characteristics, 
as well as change over a period of time. 

Herbert Simon has suggested in some of 
his recent writing that there is a level of 
organizational research and theory that 
deals with ‘‘systems that arc larger than 
primary groups, smaller than institutions." 
He mentions the polilicul club as one ex¬ 
ample of what he has in mind. He suggests 
chat while many of the same research 
problems—decision-making, phenomena of 
power, rationality of behavior, effects of the 
environment, stability and change, speciali¬ 
zation and work assignment—niust be stud¬ 
ied both in small groups and in organi/a- 
Uons, lYie processes and mechanisms to be 
svnCVvcA >N\\\ nor ncccssarh^^ \)e vhe same.^ 
"Whs ohseiN'aiUon. seems especAcvW'^ Tclevani 
^OT such ad hoc poVuical bodies oi interme- 
diaic size as the state delegations that are too 
large or too divided to function readily as a 
single primary group.* 

•Ralph M. Stogdill, ‘^Leadership, Membership 
and Organization,” as reproduced in Cartwright and 
Zander (eds.), op. cit., pp. 39'5i. 

* Herbert A. Simon, “Comments on the Theory of 
Organizations,” American Political Science Review, 
Vol. 4() (Dec. 1952), pp. 1130, 1137. 

® In his mathematical essays recently collected un¬ 
der the title Models of Man: Social and Rational, 
Simon lias broiiglit together three of his articles that 
appear to be of special relevance to the study of 
delegations and other political groups: ‘*A Formal 
I’iicory of Interaction in Social Groups,” in which 
he puts portions of the Homans theory into mathe¬ 
matics; “Mechanisms Involved in Pressures Toward 
Uniformity in Groups** (with Harold Guetzkow); 
and “Mechanisms Involved in Group Pressures on 
Deviatc-Members” (also with Guetzkow). Simon in¬ 
troduces these articles with an essay that is consid- 


The factors identified in Chapter 15 as of 
special interest for delegation study (com¬ 
mitment, candidate agreement, factional di¬ 
vision, cohesiveness, leadership, ideology) 
were selected with some regard for small 
group theory and previous research on small 
groups, but mainly grow out of what can 
readily be inferred from ordinary types of 
political reporting and participant observa¬ 
tion. What are here called commitment, 
candidate agreement, and factional division 
are aspects of that uniformity of opinion 
or sentiment with which students of groups 
have been concerned. Cohesiveness, leader¬ 
ship, and ideology, on the other hand, are 
all familiar terms in the study of groups and 
have been used here consistently with other 
usage so far as possible. The problems of 
concepts and terminology will need atten¬ 
tion in organizing further research. 

If more systematic types of delegation 
study arc to be attempted, difficult problems 
of research strategy will have to be faced. 
The problems of access will clearly be one 
center of concern. Experience at the na¬ 
tional conventions of 1952 and 1956 suggests 
that considerable access to delegation meet¬ 
ings and to individual delegates can be ob¬ 
tained by friendly scholars whose political 
affiliations are known and who come from 
tbe state or have active political connections 
\T\ \t. Systematic iuterviewing, especially in¬ 
terviewing involving a formal schedule of 
questions, is difficult under the conditions 
prevailing at the conventions, but simple 
types of interviewing to obtain indications 
of cohesiveness and to increase the precision 


erably more accessible to the non-mathematical 
reader. In it he discusses, among other things, the 
relationships between five propositions extracted 
from previous research: (1) friendliness increases 
interaction; (2) interaction increases friendliness; 
(3) cohesiveness tends to produce uniformity of 
opinion; (4) uniformity of opinion tends to produce 
cohesiveness; (5) interaction produces uniformity of 
opinion (under specified conditions). Propositional 
statements of this kind would seem to provide part 
of the raw material for an improved theory of the 
functions served generally by party organizations and 
by the convention system of nominations in particu¬ 
lar. They are obviously relevant to the historic con¬ 
cerns of political science with the processes by which 
political consensus develops. 
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with which leadership patterns can be iden¬ 
tified would seem readily feasible. Depth 
interviewing for various purposes would 
seem most productive if directed primarily 
10 the delegates of experience and political 
distinction who are not themselves currently 
holding the posts of active formal leader¬ 
ship, with the attendant demands on their 
time. The leaders can also be interviewed 
within limits, but intensive interviewing 
^vould probably be most profitable if under¬ 
taken before the convention convenes and 
alter it has adjourned. 

More imj)ortaiit than the problems of 
access, however, are the problems inherent 
ill defining the goals for which any inten¬ 
sive research should be attempted. The 
simplest and most concrete goal, although 
one sufficiently complicated in its achieve¬ 
ment, is the develojiment of better descrip¬ 
tions and explanaiions of how delegations 
reach their voting decisions. When varying 
types of delegations have been adequately 
covered, this type of research can move to 
the comparative analysis of delegation vot¬ 
ing behavior, follow’ed by further attempts 
to sysiemaii/e and verify a body of general¬ 
ized theoiy on voting in the conventions. 

A goal that may seem diHerent but that is 
also highly relevant lo i/ic cxpLiiuuion of 
f^roup decisions on voting, :is well as im- 
portant for other reasons, is the better c/e- 
scripiion and analysis of the collateral as- 
peels of delegation behavior. This involves 
such concepts as the amount of ‘friemUi- 
ness" or “cohesivencss" within the delega¬ 
tion; the interaction processes by which 
those cjualitics arc increased or diminished; 
the communication network within the 
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delegation: the communication network 
surrounding the delegation; the sources of 
information, its character and amount; the 
processes by which the actual leaders of the 
delegation emerge and become recognized; 
the intensity of leadership activity: the goals 
of such activity, especially in the delega¬ 
tion’s external relationships; behavior pat¬ 
terns of delegation majorities in relation to 
minorities; pressures toward uniformity of 
opinion within the delegation; relationships 
with the external environment at the con¬ 
vention; relationships with the external en¬ 
vironment back home in the state; and so 
on. Information on these matters will help 
to explain voting decisions, but may con¬ 
tribute even more to other areas of political 
information and analysis. 

A more remote goal, but one of no small 
importance, would go on from the kind of 
thing just indicated into the functions and 
functioning of state party organizations in 
relation to presidential politics and tVve 
more general aspects ot the national party 
system. For this purpose, delegations could 
usually be taken as having a central repre¬ 
sentational relationship to the state party 
organizations from wliich they come; in 
every case, however, the validity of this as¬ 
sumption would have to be examined as a 
part of the research and in preparation for 
the interpretation of any relevant findings. 

It is too early to assess the potentialities of 
specific delegation research with this kind 
of orientation, but, if the two previously 
mentioned goals are actively pursued, the 
possibilities for applying the findings within 
a larger setting will undoubtedly become 
more fully apparent. 
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American party. See Know-Nothing party 
American Political Science Association, 22671, 325, 

336.353.358 

Antifederalist party: designation of, as “Republi¬ 
cans,** 11: opposition of, to Federalists, 11-12 
Antimason party, 17-18, 30; convention precedents 
established by, 18, 29 
Anti-Saloon League, 100 
“Anti-Snappers,** 76 
Appleby, Paul H., 5271 


Apportionment rules. See Apportionment of votes 
among the states; Apportionment of votes within 
the states 

Apportionment of votes among the states, 164-92; 
alternatives to present system, 183-89; apportion¬ 
ment related to the party vote, 178-79; apportion¬ 
ment rules, evolution of, 164-69; apportionment 
rules (1956, i960), 169-74, Tables, 170-73; bonus 
votes, 167-68, 169, 174, 179, 182-83, 188, 190, 191; 
change in, prospects for, 189-92; in conventions 
of i960, hypothetical, 188-89, Table, 186-87; 
Democratic apportionment rules, recent changes 
in, 168-69; Democratic party, variable delegations 
in, 165; and equal representation of sovereign 
state units, 176-78, 501; issues in present appor¬ 
tionment systems, 176-83; representation of party 
voters in 1956 national conventions, Table, 180-81; 
Republican party, history of apportionment rules 
in, 165-68, 352; reward as an apportionment cri¬ 
terion, 179-83; in state conventions, 178; state 
power intlices in the electoral college. Table, 
175; voting power under the apportionment, 174- 
76; voting strength of states (1956), by population 
groupings. Table, 182; voting strength of states 
and regions in Democratic conventions of 1956 
and i960. Table, 170-71; voting strength of states 
and regions in Republican conventions of 1956 
and i960, Table, 172-73 

Apportionment of votes within the states, 193-99; 
all-or-none vs. proportional representation, 197- 
99; delegates at large, number and uses of, 194; 
district representation, issue of, 18571, 194-96; dis¬ 
tricts, methods of apportionment among, 196-97 
Arends, Leslie C., 68 

Arizona, 37, 182, 552; delegate election system, 251, 

551 

Arkansas, 34171, 35971, 364; delegate election system, 
25If 554; governors, election of, 549; income levels 
of 1952 delegates from, 334 
Army generals, as candidates for nomination, 149, 
151, 155. 15571, 157 
Arnold, S. C., 546 
Aronson, J. Hugo, 546 

Arthur, Chester A., 38, 60. 114, 121, 13771, 416, 435 

Articles of Confederation, 9 

Arvey, Jacob M., 108 

Associated Press, 300, 319, 361, 481 

Australia, preferential voting in, 237-38, 23771-23871, 

Australian Labor Party, 238 
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Availability of candidates ^-ver also CiWdiducy, 
avowal of). (ji, 159. Hh), qSj-SG, r^nj: fac¬ 

tors limiting, tip. (ip/2-70// 

Bailey, Stephen K., 3/2, 391 n, 409/2, r,oo/2, 506/2 
Bain, Richard C., 66/2, 87/2, 1(35/2, 26211, 263/2. 388/2, 
390/2. 394/2, 412/2, 421/2, 425/2, 45922, 4G0/2, 5(12 
Baker, Newton 1 )., 57 * '17 
Bales, Robert F,, 563/2 
Ballard, John, 259/1, 26311 

Baltimore, Maryland, as convention meeting idace, 

24-25. 3 f> 

Bankhead, William B., 68/2 

Barkley, Albcn W., 56/2, 59. 103/2, 122/2, 140, 269/2, 
322, 362, 377/2: annoiinccineni of availability 
(1952), 276; labor’s attack on candidacy of, 71/2, 
103; Truman’s support of, as successor, 55, 56: 
voter identification of, 273/2; voter polls, position 
in (1952), 382, 38271 
Barnard, Chester 1 ., 4/2 
Barnburners, the, 22, 259 
Barton, Allen II., 290/2 
Battle, John S., 109, 381/2 
Bayard, James A., 15/2 
Bayley, Edwin R., 296/2 
Beasley, Norman, 54/2 
Bell, Jack, 297/2 

Bell, John, popular and electoral vote for (i8Gu), 
25, 26 

Belmont, August, 26, 414/2 

Bendiner, Robert, 289/2, 293/2 

Bennett, Charles E., 3/2, 491/2 

Berdahl, Clarence A., 2/2, 517/1 

Berelson, Bernard, 290/2, 298/2, 307/2, 321/2 

Bickel, Alexander M., 151/1 

Biemiller, Andrew J., 129/2 

Bimetallism and monetary policy, issues of, joo, 
120, 257-58, 438, 439 

Binkley, Wilfred E., 1G/2, 27/2, 28/2, 38/2, 39/2, 97/2, 
163, 163/2, 475/2 
Bishop, Joseph B., 54/2 
Black, Duncan, 315/2, 489/2 

Blaine, James G., 116. 118, 119, 121, 131, 133, 157, 
261, 411, 416, 470, 474/2 
Bland, Richard P., 461 
“Bleeding Kansas,*’ 24 
Bloomberg, Warner, Jr., 342/2 
Bogart, Leo, 300/2, 301/2, 304/2, 305/2 
Bolting movements, 24-25, 28, 37, 39, 39/2, 40. 266, 
36C, 443-45.476. 499« 

Bolton Landing, New York, 97/2 
Bone, Hugh A., 108/2 

Bonus votes, 174, 179, 182-83, 188, i()0, 191, 193-94, 
i94^b 360, 384; in Democratic party, 168, 169, 
182; in Republican party, 167-68 
Boots, R. S., 236, 236/2 

Borah, William E., 58, 59, 533, 543, 544, 54477 
Bosses, party, 1, in, 3, 40-41, 74, 98, 104-5, 375 . 480 
‘‘Botanizing expedition" of Jefferson and Madison, 

11 

Bowers, Claude G., 114/1 


Ihadlt y, Stephen K., 

Brauchcr, Charles L., 31 * 7 . 

Braui her study, 332 , rydo-ds 
Iircckeniidp;c, Henry, 545 

llrcckinridf^c, John C.: noiuination of (iSfio), 
121; popular and electoral vole for, 25. 26 
Brice, Calvin S., 76, 104 
Bricker, Joint 'W., 80, 81, 275, 5|o 
Bridges, Styles, 68 
Brogan, D. W., 1/2, 104// 

Brooks, Ned, 89/2 
Brown, Clarence J., 95 

Brown, Edmund G. (Pat), 109, 539; as potential 
candidate (i960), 284/2 
Brown, Premiss, 101/2 

Brown amendment (Republican convention, 1952), 
424 

Brownell, Herbert, Jr., 53, 53/2, 64, 81, 105 
Browning, Gordon, 381/1 

Bryan, William Jennings, 33, 41, 57, 81, 82, 83, 
102, 138,153, 155,158,157, ifk), 279,374,393, 
395. 4 ''. 4 ' 3 ". 433. 435. 4 <M. 5 '> 3 .' address of. lo 
1912 convention, 414, 414/2; as dark horse candi¬ 
date, 119-20; and growth in party vote, 445: nom¬ 
ination of (1896), 39; nomination of, as factional 
victory, 122; nomination of, and vote swing rela¬ 
tionships, 453, 458, 461; renoniination of (ipoo. 
1908), 116; sectional issues in nomination of, 100; 
as titular leader, 76, 84, 86, 116, 504; voting 
strategy of, 1912 convention, 426/2 
Bryce, James, 159, 480, 488 

Buciianan, James, 54, 84, 114, 120, 133, 161/2, 469, 
474/2; nomination and election of (185(5), 23-24: 
support of Breckinridge by, 24-25, 121 
Bulkley, Robert J., 540 
Bull Moo.se revolt (1912), 71 
Burdick, Eugene, 158/2 
Burke, Edmund, on mandates, 220 
Burnham, W. Dean, 2on, 24/2, 25/2, 34/2, 35/2, 37/2, 39/2, 
43/1, 223/2, 444/2 

Burii-s, James M., 52/2, 55/2, 56/2, 58/2 
Burr, Aaron, 11, 12; duel with Hamilton, 14; elected 
Vice President (1800), 13-14; as Tammany Hall 
leader, 13 

Burton, Harold C., 330 

Business: leaders in, as delegates to conventions, 
101-2, 10J/2-J02/2, 340-41; role of, in nominating 
process, 71, 100, 101-2 
Business Week, 103 
Butler, Benjamin, 56/2, 154/2 
Butler, Nicholas Murray, 222 

Butler, Paul M., 82, 88, 106, 108, 109, i6g, 505; 
dissatisfaction of, with party record, 89/2, 93/2; as 
spokesman on party policy, 89, 89/2 
Butler, William, i54n 
Byrnes, James F., 52, 58, 434 

Cabinet; Eisenhower, and discussions of 1954 elec¬ 
tions, 63/2; Eisenhower, membership of (1953), 
64; increase in political strength of, 72; as leader¬ 
ship center of party in power, 62-64; membership 
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of, and spread of two-party politics in slates, 64; 
political career patterns of inenifjcrs of, 153, 15371; 
political communication, role in. ^3; pul)lic office, 
experience of memhcrs in, fiu, Cyjit: as source of 
candidates, fi.j, 70, 71, ^88 
Calhoun, John C., ifi. uS, r/i, r,7, 0-0 
California, 23, 138, f8i>, 1827/, i8r,, 2227/, 236, 336, 
337* 339^*» ;ih2-(*)3, 379, aihrmativc man- 
<iaie in, 219; delegate election system, 196, 226, 
227. 229. 230, 231, 232, 233. 2.J2, 213, 

3-9^^ .‘^9’ Demociatic delegation (1952), influ¬ 

ences alfec ling, 3(18, 3hf)7/; Kefauver delegation ex- 
]>enscs, pa\ment of, 335; presidential primary in, 
528: primaiy law (1911) on i iection of delegates, 
190; winiu v-support rali(»s, .11.5, loG 
C.anuuon, Simon, r^Gn. 104 

Campaign deficits: Democratic (19-8), 78; Demo¬ 
cratic (i 95 ii)* ^2; Kefauver campaign (195G). 

287; Repuhlicim (»93G^, 7971-8011 
Campaign expenditures: (atizens for Eisenhower, 
National (amimittee (1952), 283: Democratic nom¬ 
inating contest (19511), 287: of organized labor 
(1948-58). 102-3; precoiiveniion campaigning 

(1952), 28O-87; presidential nominating campaigns 
(1920), 28G, 289, Table 28G; proposed federal 
legislation concerning, 491; Stevenson for Presi¬ 
dent. National Committee (1952), 283 
Champaign finances (see also Campaign deficits; Cam¬ 
paign expenditures): and campaign styles, 282-90; 
and drafting of candidates, 285; influence of money 
on mandates, 289-90; main expenses in a high- 
cost nominating campaign, 28572; open nominat¬ 
ing campaigns, financing of, 285-88; of potential 
candidates, 283-85; prc-announccmcnt activities, 
financing of, 283-85; proposals on, 500; voluntary 
contributions, 288, 28822 
Campaign headquarters, Republican (195G), 53 
Campaign issues (sec also Conventions, national 
party, s.v. issues, non-nominating), 293-94, 29371 
Campaign-rally function of national conventions, 6, 
29. 325. 354. 4 ‘» 9 -'o. 490. 495-97. Table, 408 
Campaign styles (see also candidate in question): 
avowal of candidacy, 274-76; and campaign fi¬ 
nances, 282-90; candidate activity at convention 
city, 278-80; effects of, under diflerent systems of 
delegate election, 233; influence on mandates, 274- 
82; of Kefauver (1952, 195G), 94-95, 9471, 281; 
preconvention patterns, 27G-78; as product of in¬ 
stitutional pressures, 280-82; of Stassen, 281 
Campaigns, congressional (1954, 1958), role of Nixon 
in, Gi, 29472 

Campaigns, general election, effect on voters, 298, 
29872 

Campaigns, nominating (see also Campaign fi¬ 
nances; Campaign styles; and under specific can¬ 
didates), 273-99; content of, 290-95; effect of pri¬ 
maries on, 276, 281, 296, 493; expenditures, re¬ 
ported (1920 campaigns). Table, 286; financial 
requirements of, 285-88, 28572-28672; functions and 
effects, 295-99; influences on voters, 291-92; issues, 
discussion of, 293-94, 29372; mass media, role in 
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(see Mass metlia effects and voter choice); oscilla¬ 
tion patterns in, 314; and the party image, 294- 
95; personality, pnlilic display of, 292-93; pre¬ 
campaign activities of potcMiiial candidates (19G0), 
28477; presidential renomination, 50-53, 70; and 
voter polls (1948, 7951')), 314, ’Table, 313; voter 
polls, effect on, 308; 

/'//2: 27G. 277, t<no: 27G. 277, 279. 286, 2H7, 
288. 289; 27G, 277, 294: iq2S: 276, 308; 7972; 

27G-77; 7976: 292. 299, 308; 7940; 277, 279, 282, 2(/), 
298. 305, 315; H)if: 275, 277, 279, 295, 308, 314: 
1048: 275. 277-78. 281. 282, 307, 314, Tahir, 313; 
7952; 275, 27G, 278, 279, 282. 283. 28G, 287. 1*91, 
292. 293. 294. 295, 298, 299. 307. 308, 314, 33G; 
19^6: 27G, 278. 281. 287, 293, 294, 314, 3361/, Table, 
313: t(j6o: 2kpt, 285, 308 

Campbell, Angus, 4511. 44711, 29071, 33372, 38377 

Candidacy, avowals of, 274-76 

Candidate agreement ancl commitment of delegates, 
367. 3G9-7G, Tables, 3G1, 3G2, 371, 373, 518-19, 520- 
21 

Candidate managers, 76, 81, 105-G; members of Con¬ 
gress, role as. 95 

Candidates (see also C-ampaign styles; Campaigns, 
nominating; Candidate: managers; Compromise 
candidates; Dark horse candidates; Factional can¬ 
didates; Favorite son candidates; Stand-in candi¬ 
dates; and specific entry for candidate iti ques¬ 
tion): age as factor in selection of, 138-43, Table, 
139; availability of, 49-50, 69. 6977-7077, 91, 159, 160, 
485-86, 503: biographical articles on, in news mag¬ 
azines, 301, 30177; commitment of, on public policy 
issues, 293-94, 2937/; competence of, relationship of 
nominating process to, 479-81; conservatism of 
(1864-92), 38; criteria for choosing, 158-63: educa¬ 
tion and occupational background, 143-45, Tables, 
J42, 144. 146; effect of primary elections on. 239- 
42: gt*ography as factor in selection of, 135-38, 
Tables, 134, 136; governmental experience of, 145- 
55, Tables, 148, 150, 152, 154; and interest groups, 
influence of, 71, 74, 99-103; involvement of, in 
platform controversies, 413, 41377; of minority 
major parly, 466, 46677; number of, in Democratic 
and Republican parties, 129; overlapping, 133-35; 
perennial, 131; personality, public display of, 292- 
93; in pivotal states, 13777; polling over 3 per cent 
of convention votes, Table, 130; potential, financ¬ 
ing of pre-announcement activities, 283-85; poten¬ 
tial (i960)) 95, 28471, 285, 308, 31877, 323; potential 
(i960), precampaign activities of, 2847/; recurrence 
of, for presidency, 111-16, 131-33, 131^, Tables, 
132, J33; recurring, for presidential nomination, 
who were never nominated, Table, 133; religious 
factor in nominating, 1597/, 28477; rcnorninaiion 
of, success and failure in achieving, 113-16, Tables, 
112, 115; second-choice support for (.vce also 

Choice, alternatives of), 315, 31577, 323. 38277, 383, 
439-40; selection of, and clarification of party 
roles, 482-83: self-restraint of. as solution to prob¬ 
lems of conflict in nominating campaigns, 493; 
sources of (see also Leadership centers of the 
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party in power; Lcnclctship centers nf the 
out o£ power), 4SySS; sources of, and electoral 
success, iffO-ffS, Table, 157; training of governors 
and senators as, type of nominee preferred 
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third-term ambitions, delay in renouncing, -o. ./s 
titular leader, yb, 84, 

Clinton, I)c Win, if, 

Clinton, George, 11, 14 


by Democratic and Republican parties, j6o-6i, Cohesiveness of delegations, 3C7, ^^7/5 


4G6; voter polls, effect on, 308-10 
Cannon, Clarence, i68n^ 258^, 356^, 388/1^ 3^9^, 499, 


Coker, Francis VV’., 22in 
Coleman, Charles H., j 14^1 
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Cantril, Hadley, 315, 3i6n 
Carey, James B., 342n 

Carleton, William G., 273^ on methods of nomina¬ 
tion, 273 

Carpenter, William Seal, 22in 
Cartwright, Dorwin, 56371 
Cass, Lewis, 22, 23. 116, 117, 157, 259 
Chaddock, Robert E., 443^ 

Chairmen, convention, permanent and temporary 
See Convention officers 

Changes in party system; 1842-60: 32, 34-37; con¬ 
gressional elections, district system of, 35, 36; 
electorate, total size of, 35; party leadership in 
Congress, 35; party leadership, national, weakness 
of, 36: party organization, 35-36; popular vote for 
president. Table, 34; third-party voting, 34, 36-37; 

1864-^2: 32-33, 37-39; candidates, conservatism 
of, 38, 3871; national economic and population 
growth, 37-38; party leadership, 38; popular vote 
for president, Table, 37: third parties, 38 
18^6-1^24: 33, 39-41, 42; ideological and social 
realignments, 39-40; party leadership. 41; 

ig28-$6: 33, 41-45; party coinpctirioii, 42, 44; 
realignment of party electorates, 41-42; sectional 
patterns of voting, 44 
Chase, Salmon P., 151 
Chicago Tribune, loin 
Childs, Marquis, io2n, 28571 
Childs, Richard S., 236, 236^1 
Chinoy, Ely, 6n, 25071 

Choice, alternatives of, 3, 163, 236-39, 297-99, 

315. 315". 323* 3 ^ 271 , 383, 439-40, 489-90, 48971, 
Table, 317 

CIO. See Congress of Industrial Organizations 
Citizens for Eisenhower, 283, 285, 286 
Civil Rights issue, 100, no, 12971, 219, 258, 319, 365, 
3671 37^» 3861 4 ^ 9 > 424H99 

Civil War, 26, 32, 33, 34, 37, 46, i6in, 443; impact 
on American political system, 28 
Clark, Albert, 48771 

Clark, Champ. 69, 91, 230, 276, 279, 411, 41471, 416, 
42671, 503, 539, 545 

Clay, Henry, 16. 23, 31, 116, 120, 12071, 121, 151, 157, 
2227 i; defeat of (1832), 18; and election of 1840, 
20-21; and elections of 1844 and 1848, 21-22; as 
titular leader, iiG 
Clay, Lucius D., 53, 5371 
Clement, Frank C., 97, 9771 

Cleveland, Grover, 31, 54, 81, 82, 97, 11977, 122, 131, 
14171, 147, 15372, 279, 435, 469, 470, 47471, 503; con¬ 
servatism of, 38; election of (1884), 28, 33; and 
growth in party vote, 445; nomination of (1884), 
118; nomination of (1892), 116, 468; re-election of 
(»892)» 33» 38-39» 7^; running mates of, 56-57; 


Collins, LcRoy, 537 

Colorado, delegate election system, 251,551 
Commager, H. S., 10471 

Commitment of delegates. See Mandates and dele¬ 
gate commitments and under Mandating systems 
operating througVi parly processes 
Committee votes, 388-89 
“Commodore Regency,” 53 
Commoner, 77 

Competition, party, 34, 42, 98, 143. 248, 270; and the 
nominating process, 46-48; party division of major 
state-wide offices. Table, 45: and seating contests, 
265; and Senate leadership, 91; in slate politicos, 44 
Compromise of 1850. 23, 29 

Compromise candidates, 27, 41, 118-20, 432, 438; 
chosen in stalemate, 118-20, 124, 127, 135, Tables, 
117, 123 

Conflicting mandates, 234. 255 
Congress. See House of Representatives; Senate 
Congress of Industrial Organi/alions (CIO), 31177, 
342; activity of, in party politics, 102-3 
Congressional caucus, 30, 9(1, 159; first open presi¬ 
dential nomination made by, 12; presidential 
nomination by, 971, i2n, 13, 14, j6, 19, 29; reason 
for weakness of, 17; Whig conventions called by, 
20, 21 

Congressional elections: district system of, 35, 36; 
jypo, 11; 1802, 14; j8^8, 1771; 1862, 26; 1874, 28; 
J8y8, 38; J894, 39; 7 ^/ 6 , 45, 81; 7952, 45; 7957, 4 r)^ 
4571, 6377, 82; 1958, 45, 10477, 110, 29477 
Congressional leaders (sec also House of Rcprc.scnta- 
tives; Senate), 94-9G, 502-3: availability for presi¬ 
dential or vice-presidential nomination, factors 
limiting, 69, 6971-7011; as leadership center of party 
in power, 67-69; as leadership center of party out 
of power, 90-94; and the President, changes in re¬ 
lationship between, 73-74; and White House lead¬ 
ership meetings, 67-G8, 68/z, 73-74 
Congressional Quarterly, 102 

“Congressional plan” for Southern reconstruction, 
27 

“Congressional Slave Code,” 25 
Conkling, Roscoc, 104 

Connecticut, 34177, 36077; apportionment of votes in, 
178; delegate election system, 251, 553-54 
Consensus (see also Voting strategies); iu making 
presidential nominations, 427-33; in making vice- 
presidential nominations, 433-37 
Constitution of the United States: Fourteenth 
Amendment, 27; Nineteenth Amendment, 327, 
352; presidential nomination, provisions for, 8-10, 
12; Seventeenth Amendment, lyn, 40; Twelfth 
Amendment, 14, 221, 222; Twenty-second Amend¬ 
ment, 50, 55. 115, 126, 141. 474, 475, 48771 
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Constitiilional Conv(miion of 1787, 8, 28; Virginia 
plan for presidential election, 9 

Constitutional Union party, 25, 26 

Contested conventions: and candidate agreement in 
delegation voting, 369-76, Tables, 371, 373; criti¬ 
cal ballots for presidential and vice-presidential 
nominations when both were contested, 435, 
Table, 436; defined, 371^2; Democratic (see also 
Democratic national conventions, 5.^^ iSg6, 1904, 
190S, 1912, j()2o, 1924, 1928, 19)2, 1940, 1948, 
19)2, 19)6), 370, 372, 372n, 374. 375-76, 391, 392. 
B 93 . 395. 39 «» 4 ^ 1 . Tables, 371, 373, 393, 394, 396, 
397. 420-22, 436, 451, 522-21, 525: and processes of 
alliance, 437-40; regional contributions to winning 
vote. Tables, 394. 397; regional strength in con¬ 
vention voting. Tables, 393. 397; regional winner- 
support ratios, Tables, 396, 397; Republican (see 
also Republican national conventions, s.v, 1896, 
1908, 1912, 1916, 1920, 1928, 1940, 1948, 

' 95 -. ' 95 ^. 370. 37 ‘>«. 374. 37 ^»- 392 - 395 . 398 , 404, 
Tables, 371. 373. 393. 394, 396, 397, 423. 436 , 432. 
522-24, 526; roll call voles and critical ballot for 
winner, relationships between, Tables, 420-22, 423: 
state voting strength, contribution to winner, and 
winner-support ratios. Table, 522-24; vice-presi¬ 
dential nomiiKJions occurring when presidential 
nomination was not contested, 435, Table, 437; 
winner suppori, success in, Tables, 525, 526; win¬ 
ner support and vote swing, relationships between. 
Table, 451 

Contests. See Contested conventions; Seating con¬ 
tests 

Continental Congress, 9 

Convention olficers (see also National committee 
chairmen): government positions held by national 
convention chairmen. Table, 60 ; governors as, 97, 
9771; in-party ofTiccrs, 64-67, 73; out-of-party offi¬ 
cers, 87-go; 

permanent chairmen: choice of House leader as, 
66, 69, 74, 91: contests involving, 411-12; duties of, 
66; factors limiting availability for nominations, 
69, 6972-7077; governors as, 97; limitations in choice 
of, 69; 

temporary chairmen: 64-65; contests involving, 
411; governors as, 97, 9771; as keynote speakers, 
65-66 

Convention voting, power and effectiveness in, 384- 
406; committee votes, 388-89; the critical vote, 390, 
39077; frequency of type of vote (national conven¬ 
tions, 1864-1956), Table, 385; nominating votes as 
measures of power and effectiveness, 389-92; re¬ 
gional patterns of power and effectiveness, 392-98, 
Tables, 393, 394, 396, 397; roll call votes (see also 
individual entry), 384, 385, 386, 38671, 387-88. 390; 
state party alignment as factor in winner support, 
398-402, Tables, 399, 400; and states, idiosyncra¬ 
sies of, 404-6; and states, large vs. small in winner 
support. 402-4, Table, 403; voice and standing 
votes, 384-87; voting procedures, 384-89; winner- 
support ratios, 390-92. 39171, 395-97. 398-406, 
Tables, 396, 397, 399. 400, 403 

Convention voting, structure of, 193-217; apportion- 
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ment among districts, methods of, 196-97; appor¬ 
tionment of voles within state.s, 193-99; delegates 
at large, number and uses of, 194; district repre¬ 
sentation. issue of, 194 96; massive size and its 
consequences, 213-17; oversize delegations, frac¬ 
tional votes, and alternates, 213-14; proportional 
vs. all-or-none representation, 197-99: two thirds 
rule in Demodatic nominations. 208-13; 
in Democratic parly, 199-202; unit rule in Repub¬ 
lican party, 195, 199, 19972, 202-3 
Conventions, district (see aho District delegates), 
219 » 255 

Conventions, national party (sec also Contested con¬ 
ventions; Conventirm ofTiceis; Democratic national 
conventions; Election results and convention ac¬ 
tion; Mandates and delegate commitments; Na¬ 
tional commiiiee chairmen; Republican national 
conventions; seating contests; Two thirds rule; 
Unit rule; and entries listed under Voting): ac¬ 
tion, limits of, 440-41; and alliance, processes of, 
438-40; analogies to Congress and tlic electoral 
college, 223-24: Antimason convention, precedents 
established by. 18, 29; effectiveness of, 1-2; first na¬ 
tional, 14, 17-19: functions of, 6-7, 29-30, 325. 354, 
407-12, 490, 494-501, 4 )877, Table, 408; issues, non- 
nominating (see also Civil rights issue; Seating 
contests; Silver issue; Slavery), kk), 219, 257-58, 
365-66, 375-76, 386, 413, 41377, 438, 439, 499, meet¬ 
ing places, 30, 89, 41272; order of business, 412-14; 
origins of (see Origins of the national convention 
system); parliamentary characteristics of, 1: and 
party bosses, 1, 172; pattern.H of leadership succes¬ 
sion through nominations in (1832-1956), Table, 
117; recognition of, by .federal law, 3; replace¬ 
ment of, by national presidential primary, Smath- 
ers proposal for, 183-^4; as representative institu¬ 
tions, 2-3, 218-24, 380-83, 501; time of meeting, 

41271 

Conventions, state party: apportionment of votes in, 
178; and conflicting mandates, 255: election of 
delegates, 249, 251, 252; c:xpenses of delegates to, 
financing of, 287; implied commitments of dele¬ 
gates (1952), 254; instruction of delegates, 252-55; 
mandates of noncommitment (1952), 256: organi¬ 
zation slates (1952), 254; and party platforms, 
adoption of, 258; unit rule, use of, 202, 20271; 
voting machines, use of, 387, 55072 
Coolidge, Calvin, 33. 51, 59, 70, 114, 115, 135, 13671. 
239. 40772, 434, 435. 476, 539, 543. 545; choice of 
running mate (1924), 58-59: control of succession, 
attitude toward, 54, 5472, 116; denial of availability 
(1927), 275; election of (1924), 41; refusal of, to 
run (1928), 50 

COPE. See AFL-CIO Committee on Political Edu¬ 
cation 

“Copperheads,” See “Peace Democratis'’ 

“Corrupt bargain,” Jackson's charge of, 16 
Courtesy votes, 12872 
Cousens, I’heodore W., 412 
Cox, Gertrude, 11 in 

Cox, James M., 54, 54”. 97 * ^^6, 121, 156, 

S79» 595* 435* 4^* when first nominated. 
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ifio; as compromise candieJate, i2ou\ nomination 
of (J920), and vote swing relationships, 453, 461; 
role as titular leader, 78 
Crawford, William H., 15, 16 
Creel, George, 

Critical ballots; defined, 428^; for presidential and 
vice-presidential nominations, when both rverc 
contested, Tahle^ 436; and roll call voles, relation¬ 
ships between, in contested Deinocrafic con\en- 
tions, Tables^ 420-22, 423, 42^, 

Croly, Herbert, 26171 
Cum mins, Albert B., 544 

Curtis, Charles, 57, 58, 60, 13.5, 140; notninated for 
vice presidency (1928), 59 
Cushing, Caleb, 25 

Daly, Lar, 3037?, 346 
Daniels, Josephus, 5471 

Dark horse candidates (see also Compromise candi¬ 
dates), 6, 22, 119-20, ii9«, 13;,, 276. 278, 432 
Dauer, Manning J., 22577, 535^^, 536/7 
Daugherty, Harry, 105. 10571 
Daiim, Pfiillip E., 16671 

David, Paul T., 4777, 10877, iiiri, i83r7, 38977, 

40977, 490/7, 49777, 5fK)77, 50677, 53571 
Davis, Elmer, 93 
Davis, Henry, 138, 140 
Davis, James J., 63 
Davis, Jefferson, 25 

Davis, John W., 33, 41, 116, 119, 127, 131, 153, 157, 

393 . 395 » 43 -« 4 !] ifii. 47 ^; defeat of 

(1924), 78; nomination of (1924), 452 
Davis, Kenneth S., 82/7, 8377, 8577 
Dawes, Charles G., 57, 59, 434 
Dawson, ^Villiarn, 330, 348 

Decision-making {see also Choice, alternatives of): 
convention as forum for, 1-3; cycle of, 5-6; effects 
of factors of size on, 215; vs. ratification, 414-18; 
and recognition of alternatives for choice, 301-2 
Decision-making within delegations, 360-69; candi¬ 
date support, 360-65; ronimilinent and candidate 
agreement of Democratic and Rejiublican dele¬ 
gations (1952), Tables, 361; delegation behavior, 
variations in, 36O-69; and iclalionships of state 
and national party organi/ations, 365-66 
dc Giazia, Alfred, 176, 17671, 178, 22071, 22171, 383^ 
Delaware, 182, 184, 36071, 552; apportionment of 
votes in, 178; delegate election system, 251, 549 
Delegate legitimacy {see also Seating contests), 264- 
67 

Delegates and delegations {see also Apportionment 
of votes within the states; Decision-making within 
delegations; Delegation organization; Delegation 
voting; District delegates; Mandates and delegate 
commitments; Mandating systems operating 
through party processes; Massive size; Presiden¬ 
tial primary systems; Voting behavior, conven- 
tion), 325-54; age distributions (1948 conventions). 
327* 332. 5 ^^. Chart, 326, Table, 561; from agri¬ 
culture, 339-40, 33971-340W; alternate delegates, 


193, 213-J4; from business and industry, 101-2, 
10171 - 10277 , 340-41; and candidates* presence at 
convention city, 280; characteristics of, evolution 
and recent status of, 352-54: commitment and 
candidate agreement of (1952 Democratic delega¬ 
tions), Tahirs, 361, 518-19; commitment and can¬ 
didate agreement of (1952 Republican delega¬ 
tions), Tables, 362, 520-21; congressmen as, 347-49, 
Table, 347; delegate polls and votes, 319-20, 361: 
educational status of (1948 conventions), 332-33, 
562, Table, 561; effect of presidential primaries on. 
242; expense as factor in delegate selection, 334- 
37: experience of, in prior conventions, 349-51, 
Tables, 350; fanional divisions within, 197-99, 367, 
375; and favorite son candidates, 379; filing fees, 
payment of, 334-35. 33577; governors as, 97, 344-45, 
357, Tabic, 98; income levels (1948 conventions), 
833 “ 3 ‘}. 333^6 3 ff>. independent, and problems 
of group affiliation, 257; lawyers as, 339, 3397/; 
leadersliip resources in. 351; Negro delegates (1952 
conventions). 329-31; oicupations of (1948 ronven- 
lioiis), 337-39, 562, Table, 338; from organized 
labor. 341-42, 341/7. 3i2n, Table, 517; public and 
party officials serving as (1956 conventions), 342-44, 
Table, 343; questionnaire studies of 1918 dele¬ 
gates, 5 ()o- 62; religious and ethnic group rcqire- 
seiitation (1948 conventions), 331-32, 562, Table, 
331; senators as, 34 r)“' 17 ^ Tables, 345, 346: small 
group research, apjilicability of, to delegation 
study, 563-65; to state conventions, financing of 
expenses of, 287; submerged minority votes in, 
204, 20477; women delegates, 327-29. Tables, 328, 

Delegates at large, 195, 196, 197; uses of, 194 

Delegation organization, 355-60; chairmen, political 
identifications of (1952, 1956), Table, 358; chair¬ 
men, selection and functions of, 357-59, 3577*- 
85 ^”^ 359^^’ leadership and group organization, 
359-6^^ meetings, frequency and nature 

of, 356-57^ meetings, time and place of, 355-56 

Delegation voting {see. also Voting behavior, conven¬ 
tion): candidate agreement in, 367, 369-76. Tables, 
37*f 373’ factional conflict, 367, 375; and co- 
hesivcncss, 367. 375; as final test of representative¬ 
ness, 380-83 

Democratic Advisory Council, 83, 8971, 93/1, 108-10, 
475» 487» 505-61 activities of, no; consequences of, 
appraisal of, 110; members of, 109 

Democratic Manual {see also Cannon, Clarence), 499 

Democratic National Committee, 22, 259, 500 

Democratic national conventions (see also Contested 
conventions; Democratic party: Two thirds rule; 
and under Presidential nominating vote and spe¬ 
cific candidates): 18^2, 18-19, 3o, m, 200, 208, 259; 
^^35 > 20971, 259; 1840, 195. 259; 1844, 22, 30, 

195, 208, 209, 251-52, 40977, 426; J848, 22, 30. 
3071, 165, 208, 20971, 259; 18$2, 23, 29, 165. 208, 
259* 426; 18^6, 30, 208, 259; i860, 24-25, 121, 2(X), 
2o8-9, 260, 385, 389, 497; 1864, 26; j868 , 27. 114, 
119, 11971, 200. 209. 426; 1872, 165, 40871; 18j6, 
209. 408/1; 1880, 210, 413; 1884, 200; 1888, 390; 
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76, 201, ^firjn-gSGw; iSij6, r^o, J20, 122, 201, 
257-r)«» 279, ijoSw, 4urn, 411, 433, 438, 439. 497; 
i^i2, 168, 201, 210, 243, 277, 404. 411, 413, 414, 
41471, 42611, 433; 79/6, iGS, 243, 390, 413; i(j2o, 63, 
133, 210, 277; J(j2^. 77, 78, 128, 133, 1O5, 210. 277. 
329, 494, 497; 410; /9?2, 12971, i()8, 210-11, 

364, 3647;, 409. 411-12; rgifi, 1G8, 2r,8, 384. 390, 410, 
414, 499: 52, 5271, 58, jG8; 1944, 58, 104, 168, 

434; icj4Sy 52, 129M, 133. 1G8, 212, 258, 3f>7, 327, 

33'-34. 337'3^. 34«» 34*» 3<'^5. 3^6, 4«9. 424* 

Cliarty 32G, Tables, 331. 338; ^932. 5, 59, G3, 101, 
103, 122, 133, 1G8, 212, 2iG, 253, 257, 279, 317, 327- 

2«> 329. 33 ^>» 334 “ 37 » 33 ^^ 33934 ^^ 42 , 34471, 349, 
35G, 35G72, 357, 35971, 360-69, 376, 377-78, 381-83, 386, 
386/1, 390, 414, 433, Tables, 205, 253, 350, 358, 361, 

377» 5>5. 517: 5. 97^ ^74> 

178-79, 212, 213, 214, 215, 216, 217, 266, 342, 3427/, 

311 . 319 - Sfji. 3:/^ 3 <» 5 . 37 ^’. 3 ^ 7 . 3 ««. 3 » 9 . 39 ^>. 

391, 409, 41272, 435, Tables, 170-71, 180-81, 207, 
343> 35^^. 358^ J^6o, 169, 174, 182, 18212, 191, 196, 
213, 33771, 38611, 38872, 412/1, 5<KJ, 506, Tables, 170- 
71, 186-87 

Democratic party (sec also CoiUcsfcd conventions; 
Democratic Advisory (A)uncil; Democratic na¬ 
tional coiiveniions; Two thirds rule): appoint¬ 
ment C)£ permanent convention chairmen, 66; ap¬ 
portionment rules, recent change.s in, 168-69; as¬ 
pirants, number of, 129; campaign deCicits, 78, 
82; campaign expenditures, 103, 287; congressional 
leadership in, 503; control of the House, 33; dele¬ 
gations of variable size in, 165; Democratic Na¬ 
tional Committee, first appointment of. 22, 259; 
and district caucuses, 196, 255; and district repre¬ 
sentation, 195, 196, 200; factionalism in, 24, 135. 

437* ^‘*st coiiveiition of (1832), 18-19, 

259; first national committee chairman of, 18; 
level of cooperation among leadership centers in, 
107-8; national committee chairmen of, 22, 58, 76, 
78, 7811, 82, 87, 88, 201; noiiiinalions of, as mecha- 
iiisiii of long-term change, 475*76; party name 
changed (1840), 19; party record and clioice of 
nominee, relationship between, 93; party vote, 
fluctuations in growth of, 445, 446, 446/1,447, 447”^’ 
preconvention campaigning (1912-56), 27G, 277, 
278; and seating contests, 259, 260, 262. 264, 266, 
554-55, Table, 263; sectionalism in, 35, 376; Senate 
candidacies for i960 nomination, 95; and social and 
economic alignment of electorate. 39, 40, 4142, 
74; and state voter turnout, 458-63; transfer of 
votes from, to Republican party (1952), 446/7- 
447W; type of nominee preferred l)y, 160, 466; unit 
rule in, 199-202, 204-8, Tables, 205. 207; vote swing 
and convention winner support, relationship be¬ 
tween, 452. 453. 458-63. Tables, 451, 454, 456 

Democratic-Republican party, 20; convention of 
1832, 18, 56; and election of 1824, 16; name 
changed to Democratic party, 19 

DeSapio, Carmine C., 106 

Detroit Edison Company, loin 

Dever, Paul A., 377/1 

Dewey, Thomas E., 33, 53 . 53 ^. 64. 83, 97, 98. 105, 
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121, 131, 133, ir,6, 220, 23G, 236N, 254, 279, 294. 
361. 395. 4'6. 4|6«. 4^'r,, 470, 47fi. 330. 533. 53*^> 

r»43> 544. 345'. 3ge of, when first nominated, 161; 
announcement of asailability (1948), 275; cam¬ 
paign ladies of, 2K1-82, 463; elled of primaries on 
(1941). 241-42; effect of primaries on (1948). 240; 
as factional leader, 122: and growth in party vote, 
445; nominating campaign (1940). 298; nominat¬ 
ing campaign (1941), io(i, 295, 323: nominating 
campaign (1948), 81, 106, 277-78, 296, nomination 
of (1914), 6, 308, 320, 342; nomination of (njjS), 
93, J07. nf). 307, 320. 37(j. 427, 4(i3, ( 7 r,. 504: press 
delegate polls, position in (19J4), 319; relationsliip 
of, with Truman administration, 83/1; as titular 
leader, 76, 80-82, 84. 86, 116, 240, 275. 504; and 
vote swing relationships (1948), 463; voter polls, 
position in, 310, 312, 314, 315, 317//, 322, Charts, 
309, 311 

Dick, Charles W. F., 31071, 368/1 
Dickinson, Daniel, 130/1 
Direct primary law, adoption of, 40 
District of Columbia, 23, 174. 311, 361; presidential 
primary system, 225, 226, 227, 241, 243, 532-33 
District delegates (sec also under Apportionment of 
votes within the states), 184, 213//, 242, 360, 529, 
529/1; election of. Republican, 165, 167, 179, 191, 

249. 255. 372 

District representation, issue of, 185//, 194-96 
Dixiocrats, 71, 476, 536 
Donnelly, Thomas C., 54/1 
Donohue, F. Joseph, 106 
Donovan, Robert J., 5371, 63/1 
Douglas, Paul H., 371, 82, 377//, 491/1 
Douglas, Stephen A., 24, 26, 121, 133, 151, 157. 161, 
260, 438, 446, 475, 485; introduction of Kansas- 
Nebraska Hill by, 23; nomination of (i860), 25, 26; 
nomination of (i8tk9, and two thirds rule, 208-9 
Douglas, William O., 59, 151 
Draft Stevenson committee, 285, 491 
Driscoll, Alfred E., 382 
Duff, James, 53 
Dulles, John Foster, 64, 83/1 
Dunn, Arthur Wallace, 261/1 

Duverger, Maurice, 4/1, 49/1, 141//, 2387/, 3<»87i, 327/1 

F'.astvold, Donald W., 381/1 
Eaton, Peggy O’Ncalc, 18 

Educational levels of candidates, 143, Table, 142 
Educational status of delegates (1948 conventions), 
332-33. 5 <’ 2 . Table. 561 
Edwards, India, 329 
F'.iscnhauer, Kenneth P., 540/1 

Eisenhower, Dwight 1 ). (see also Taft-Eisenhower 
nominating contest, 1952), 33, 51, Gi/i, 73, 83. 88, 
95, 98. 99, 107, no, 140, 14171, 143. 149, 155. 156, 
160, 161, 228, 233/1, 241, 242, 245, 256, 275-76, 282, 
285, 293/1. 294, 303/1, 357, 368, 383, 395, 416. 424, 
465, 466, 476, 487/1, 530, 532, 535, 536. 541, 544, 
545, 546, 552; availability (1952), statement on, 
275-76; availability (1956). announcement of, 50, 
53* 6g, 275; business interests, role in 1952 nomi- 
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iiaiion of, loi, nun; Cabinei, nienibership of 
^4* campaign tactics of, aSa; candidacy 
(1952), role of kingnnikevs in, 105, 106; Demo¬ 
cratic preconvention prospects against (iQ^O). 317, 
Table, 316; election of (1956), 45, 185: and growth 
in party vote, 445, 446, 446^; leadership meetings 
held by, 68, 68n; movement to draft (1947), 81; 
New York campaign headquarters, 53; nominating 
campaign {195a), 292, 295, 336; nominating cam¬ 
paign (1956), 296; nomination of (1952), 320, 321, 
376; nomination of (i9f;2) and vote swing rela¬ 
tionships, 453, 4b4-h5: nomination of (195b), 409: 
and payment of delegates' expenses (1952), 336, 
33bn; picconvention expenditures, 1952 candidacy, 
283; residence of, 138^; sources of final votes for 
37^1 support of Nixon by (1956), 57; the 
vice presidency, statement on, 60, 126; voter polls, 
position in, 310, 312, 314, Chart, 309 
Eldersveld, Samuel J., 355^, 358/1 
Election results and convention action, relationships 
between, 442-77; the Democratic party, experi¬ 
ence of, 458-63; in-party and out-party harmony 
and conflict as causative factors, 472-75, 472//; and 
long-term change in party composition and align¬ 
ments, 475-77; nominating conflict and electoral 
success, 467-75, Tables, 468, 470, 471; and nomi¬ 
nating patterns, Table, 527; party vote, growth 
fluctuations in 443*47, Table, 444; the Republican 
party, experience of, 463-6G; state voter turnout 
and convention action, 447-67; vote swing rela¬ 
tionships, factors affecting, 447-50; vote swing re¬ 
lationships, measurements of, 450-58 
Electoral college {see also Presidential electors): 
analogies of party conventions to, 223-24; appor¬ 
tionment system, 164-65, 183-84; and Haycs -7 liden 
election (187O), 222; Humphrey proposal for re¬ 
form, 184-85; Lodge-Gossett plan of reform, 184, 
189, 189/1; original intention of, 221; popular and 
electoral votes, discrepancies in, 222/1-22311; 
Smathers proposal for reform, 183-84, i8g, iSgn; 
state power indices in. Table, 175; Supreme Court 
decision on elector’s voting rights, 222, 22211 
Engelbert, Ernest A., loon 
“Era of good feeling,” 15 

European parliaments, theories of representation in, 
220 

European political parties, and age factor in leader¬ 
ship, 141 

Ewing, Oscar, 37711 

Expense as a factor in delegate selection, 334-37 
Express mandates, 218-19, 252-53, 270 

Faction, defined, 12011 

Factional candidates, 468; of in-party, 70-71; of in- 
party vs. out-parly, 124, 126 
Factional leadership, 120-22, 131, 133, 432-33, 438, 
468 

Factional victory, under conditions of coordinate or 
insurgent factionalism, 120-22, 124, 432-33, Tables, 
117, 123 

Factionalism {see also Factional candidates; Fac- 
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tional leadaship; Factional '-'oiy), 

60, 98. 2 « 8 , 404-5; coordinate, iso-as, 43a, 501U; 
within deJegations, 197 - 99 , 367, 375; in Democratic 
party, 24, 135, 254, 437, 554 - 55 : i" Republican 
party. 40, 135. 254, 432, 437-3S: Whig party, an, 

24 

Fair Play resolution, 263, 365,381 
Fairbanks, Cliarlcs Warren, 58, 546 
Fairlie, John A.. 353,353n 

Farley, Janies A., 52, jjan, 68n, 7911, 105, 257, 329, 

535 

Farmer-Labor parly, 41 
Fasso, Thomas N., 41411 

“Father image” characteristics of presidential nomi¬ 
nees, 15811, 160 

Favorite son candidates, 94; 12811-12912, 129, 230, 231, 
232,233,241,243,247,253,270,296,356,359. 
3(12-63, 379. 395, 492 

Federal appointive office, experience of nominees in, 
M9 

Federal Apportionment Act (1842), 35 
Federal Communications Act, 303 
Federal Communications Commission, Lar Daly de¬ 
cisions (1959), 30311 
Federal Corrupt Practices Act, 337n 
Federal law, rec()gnition of conventions in, 3 
Federalist, The, 10 

Federalist party, 29, 36; activity of (1789-1804), 10- 
14; decline of, 15, 17; delegate convention (i8(j8), 
14; opposition to Twelfth Amendment, 14; theory 
of representation, 220 
Felt, Thomas E., 31011, 36811 
Eenno, Richard F., Jr., 6211 
Ferguson, Joseph T., 540 
Field, Stephen J., 151 
Filing fees, 334-35, 335 ^* 

Fillmore, Millard, 21, 23, 24, 2411, 60, 114, 120, 13712, 
153,416,475 

Fine, John S., 256, 363, 564 
Finlettcr, Thomas K., 84, 109, 23511 
Finnegan, James A., 106 
Fisher, M. J., 32811 
Fitzpatrick, Benjamin, 12811, 389 
Flceson, Doris, 23511 

Florida, 42, 26911; conlesting delegations from, 262, 
26511; first election of national convention dele¬ 
gates (1904), 224-25, 22511; presidential primary 
laws, 296, 355n-356n; presidential primary system, 
22511, 226, 228-29. 22911, 231, 240. 241, 242, 243, 244. 
246, 247. 248, 24811, 492, 49211. 493, 528, 535-37; 
women delegates in, 328 
Flynn, Edward J., 58, 7911 
Folliard, Edward T., 29711 
Foraker, Joseph Benson, 104 
Ford, Henry, II, loin, 147 
Ford Motor Company, 101 n 
Four-party contest (i860), 24-26 
Fourteenth Amendment, 27 
Fractional votes, 193, 197, 213-14, 216 
France, Joseph I., 530.543, 54411, 545 
Franklin, Benjamin, 59 
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Free-Soil party, 21, 22, 202 
Freeman, Orville L., 82, 109, 38in, 542 
Fr<^monr, John C., 24, in, 118, 469, 474n 
French, Basil D., 342 
Fugitive slave laws, 23 

FumFraising [unction of conventions, 498, 498n 
Furcolo, Foster, 109 

Gainey, Daniel, 105 
(Galbraith, John K., 109 
(iallup, George, 42n, 273n, 308, 3ion 
Gallup Poll, 314, 318, 3i8n, 382, 489; second-choice 
preferences of Democratic voters preferring Ke- 
fauver (1959), data on, 323 
Gannett, Frank £., 147 

Garfield, James A., 38, 7on, ij 8, 119, 153, 157, 279, 
438, 474n 

Ciarner, John Nance, 52, 5271, 57, 58, 60, 68n, 69, 79, 
91, 12977, 135. 140, 155, 158, 230, 236, 275, 277, 364, 
40577, 410, 461. 535, 539. 543 
Gaudet, Hazel, zejon 

(icncral Motors Corporation, 10177, io2n 
Generals. See Army generals, as candidates 
(ieography, importance of, in selection of candi¬ 
dates, 135-38, Tables, 134, 136 
Georgia, 174. 189, 22377, 254, 34077, 348n, 35977, 364, 
30577; contesting delegations from, 2O2, 203-64, 
381, 385, 388; delegate election system, 251, 554; 
governors, election of, 549; presidential primaries 
in, 22577, 528 
Gibb, Cecil A., 471 
Glass, Carter, 5477 
Goff, Guy D., 531 

Goldman, Ralph M., 977, 2277, 7677, 11177, 12277, 18477, 
22271, 23477, 52977 
Goldsmith, Selma F., 33377 
Gompers, Samuel, 34271 
Goodman, William, 55477 
Gore, Albert, 491 

Gosnell, Harold F., 11977, 16677, 23777, 26177, 353, 35377, 
38077 

Governing-body function of national conventions, 
6, 29, 325, 354, 410-12, 498-501, Table, 408 
Governmental experience of candidates, 145-55, 
Tables, 148, 150, 152, 154 

(Governors: annual meetings of, 9777; 98 99, 98n; 
Bolton Landing conference (1954). 9777; as candi¬ 
dates in factional nominating contests, 71; career 
patterns of, 14577, 153; as a communications net¬ 
work, 99; as convention officers, 97; as delegates, 
97, 344-45, 357, Table, 98; election of, in Arkan¬ 
sas, Cieorgia, and Louisiana, 548-49; first nomina¬ 
tion of, for President, 97; Houston conference 
(1952), 263; importance of office of, as source of 
candidates, 149, 14977, 161, 163; incumbents of each 
party, number of (1896-1956), Table, 96; leader¬ 
ship role of, in out-party, 96-99; training of, as 
potential candidates, 485, 486, 487 
Graham, W. A., 138 
Grand Army of the Republic, 38 
Grant, Ulysses S., 2877, 38, 54, 56, 84, 104, 114, 118, 
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i33» *3^, 149, 15577, 156, 161, 16171, 261, 412, 413, 
4'^* 433* t section of (1868, 1872), 27; and growth in 
party vote, 445 
Gravel, Camille F., Jr., 109 

Great Britain, 14; concept of opposition party 
leader, 82, 8677; Oregon, dispute over, 36; parlia¬ 
mentary institutions, theories of representation 
in, 220; party leaders and members of Parliament, 
interdependence of, 1771 

Greeley, Horace, 24, 27, 38, 74, 114, 118, 11977, 222 

Green, Edith, 108, 109 

Green, Fheodore Francis, 349 

Green, Warren F., 533 

Greenback party, 38 

Griffin, Frank L., Jr,, 14171 

Gruelling, Ernest, 23377 

Grumm, John G., 23871 

Guetzkow, Harold, 35571, 36171, 56371, 5G471 

Gurin, Gerald, 29071. 33377, 38371, 44771 

Gurley, Yvette, 44377 

Hacker. Andrew, 33977 
Hagerty, James A., 33677 
Hall, Leonard, 53, 6371, 88 
Halleck, Charles A., 69, 6977^ 347 
Hallett, Benjamin F., 18; as chairman of first Demo¬ 
cratic National Committee, 22 
Hallett, George H., 23777 

Hamilton, Alexander, 14, 220: on the electoral col¬ 
lege, 221; feud with Jefferson, 10-11; plan for Fed¬ 
eralist association (1802), 15; support of Jefferson 
(1800), 13 

Hamilton, Holman, 38677 
Hamilton, John C., 1577 
Hamlin, Hannibal, 5671 

Hancock, Winfield S., 56, 118, 11877, 133, 149, 155, 
>56, 405* 4*6, 474" 

Hanna, Mark, 51, 87, 101, 104, 261, 26171, 395 
Haniiegan, Robert E., 58 
Harbord, James, 151 

Harding, Warren G., 51, 52, 77, 105, 10577, 115, 157, 
j6i, 276, 279, 395, 432. 438. 446. 466, 476, 485, 494. 
503, 539, 546; campaign expenditures (1920), 289; 
as dark horse candidate 119, 127; and vote swing 
relationships (1920), 458, 45877, 45977, 463-64 
Harmon, Judson, 42677 

Harriman, W^ Avercll, 55, 63, 82, 83, 8377, 93, 101, 
103, 106, 109, 278, 282, 319, 330, 33677, 34277, 361, 
362, 383, 391; announcement of availability (1952), 
276; campaign expcndiiurcs '1952). 287: campaign 
manager of (1956), 106; voter polls, position in, 
314, 322, 382, 38277; voter recognition of name of, 
8577 

Harris, Joseph P., 48477 

Harrison, Benjamin, 122, 157, 261, 414, 416, 424, 
433, 469, 470; as dark horse candidate, 199-20, 
11977; and growth in party vote, 445; nomination 
of (1892), 114 

Harrison, George M., 103, 109 

Harrison, William Henry, 20, 21, 121, 122, 140, 14977, 
>57. >57«^ 446 
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Hartke, Vance, 347 
Hatch Acts of 1939 and 1940, 352 
Hawaii, 1G7, 174, 341, 369; expense estimate for 
delegates from, 335^ 

Hay, John, 56/1 

Hayes, Rutherford B., 38, 50, 54, 97, 118, 119, 156, 
i0i7i. 22*. 261, 438, 470, 472; and disputed elec¬ 
tion of 1878, 28, 2872 
Heard, Alexander, 283, 286, 28777, 29072 
Hell’s Canyon dam, 89 
Hendricks, Thomas A., 56, 1J972 
Herling, John, 29372 
Her mens, Ferdinand A., 23872 
Herring, I’endlcton, 172, 6272, 15372 
Her ter, Christian A., 57, 6272 
Hill, David B., 74, 76, 104 
Hinderaker, Ivan, 46622 
Hoag, Clarence, 23772 
Hoilnian, Victor, 34272 
Holcomhe, Arthur, 156, 15672, 48872 
Holden, Alice M., 22172 
Holden, Matthews Jr., 329. 330 
Holland, Lynwood M., 22572 
Homans, George C., 56372 

Hoover, Herbert, 58, 63, 64, 14172, 156, 236, 239, 
279. 3 '> 8 - 39 "). 434. 437. 4 «>. 488, 530, 539, 543, 544. 
.545* «f* when first nominated, iGi; business 

interests in 1928 nomination of, 101; Curtis as 
running mate of (1928), 59; and growah in party 
vote, 445, 446; nominating campaign of (1932), 51; 
nomination of (1928), 33. 54, 5472, 70, 71, loj, 116; 
nomination of (1928), and vote swing relation¬ 
ships, 453, 4G0, 463; nomination of (1932), 57; 
as titular leader, 79, 7972, 86 
House of Representatives {see also Congressional 
leaders), 255; availability of members as candi¬ 
dates, 91; Committee on Appropriations, chair¬ 
manship of, 67; Committee on Ways and Means, 
chairmanship of, 67; importance of, in career 
patterns of candidates for nomination, 149; in¬ 
cumbent members of, as nominees, 153, 155; 
leader of, as permanent convention chairman, 66, 
^*9* 74» 9*1 members of, serving as convention 
delegates, 347-49, Table, 347; minority leader, 
position of, 69; party composition by regions. 
Table, 512; political career patterns of members 
of, 153*, popular vote for, 44; Republican control 
of, 40; and .sectional patterns of voting, 44; 
Speaker, position of, 67, 69, 90; Speaker, selection 
of. 35 

Houston, Texas, Republican governors’ manifesto 
released at (1952), 98 
Ilowatt, George, 23872 
How^e, Louis McHenry, 105 

Hughes, Charles Evans. 52, 79, 116, 118, 11872, 131, 
*5L i55> i57> *61, 241. 242, 395. 416, 446. 4G6, 505. 
530W. 532W, 543* 544.* attitude toward role as party 
leader, 77; nomination of (1916), and vote swing 
relationships, 453, 45372, 458, 45972, 464 
Hughes, Sarah T., 329 


Hull, Cordell, 52/2, 58, 88 n; as national committee 
chairman, 78, 7872 

Humphrey, Hubert IL, 82, 95, 108, 109, 12972, 292, 
323. 541; as potential candidate (i960), 28477; 
proposal for elec toral college reform, 184-85; and 
Wisconsin primary (i960), 29672-29772 
Hunkers, the, 22, 259 
Hunt, H. L.. 102 
Hupman, Richard D., 54872 
IIuich(*son, William, 34272 
ITylan, John F., 153 
Hyman, Herbert, 30872 
Hyman, Sidney, 10872, 119, 11972, 159, 15972 

Idaho, 37; delegate election system, 251, 553; Demo¬ 
cratic delegates from, performance bond reejuired 
of. 335n 

Illinois, 136, 138, 35972, 366, 552; advisory preference 
polls in, 233: delegate election system, 226, 227, 
228, 244, 248, 251, 531, 551-52; delegates at large, 
scdc^ction of, 194; presidential primary in, 528; 
winner-support ratios, 405, 406 
Implied mandate.s, 218-19, 253-55, ^ 7 ^ 

Income levels of delegates (1918 conventions), 333- 

34. 333^6 340. 5^>-’ 

“Independents for Fiseidiower,” 264 
Indiana, 256, 452, 552; apportionment of voles in, 
178; delegate election system, 246, 251, 550, 55022; 
delegates from, assessment re(|uired of, 33471; 
preference polls in, 234, 528, 515-46; presidential 
primary in, 528; state party conventions, voting 
machines used in, 387 
Ingalls, David, 105, 336, 336r2 

Inheritance as form of leadership succession, 116- 
17, 124, 427-32, Tables, 117, 123 
Inner group selection, processes of, 117-18, 124, 127, 
432, Tables, 117, 123 

Insurgency: defined, 12072, 121; factional, 120-22 
Interest groups: delegates representing, 101-2, 10172- 
10272 , 337-42; influence on nominations of party 
in power, 71, 74, 99; influence on nominations of 
party out of power, 99-103 
Interuniversily Summer Research Seminar on 
Presidential Nominating Politics. 32771, 35572, 44371 
Iowa, 33972, 452; cost of 1916 primary in, 245; dele¬ 
gate election system, 251, 554; delegates from, 
assessment required of, 33471; presidential pri¬ 
maries in, 528 

Jatlcson, Andrew, 1, 10, 35, 39, 54, 56, 97, iii, 113. 
143. 14972, 15771, 159, 163, 409, 435; “corrupt bar¬ 
gain” charge of (1824), 16; election of (1828), 17; 
nomination of (1832) and two thirds rule, 18, 208; 
and Peggy Eaton controversy, 18; support of 
Van Buren by, 19; and Texas annexation, 21 
Jack.son, Henry M., 9771 
Jackson, Niles, 55071 
Jackson, Rachel, 18 
Jaeckle, E. F., 81 
Janosik, G. Edward, 51771 
Jay, John, 10, 13 
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JefTcrsoii> Thomas, 2yo; “botariizitif^ expedition” of, 
ii; and Democratic parfy platform. election 
of (1800'), 13; election as Vice l*resident (1796), 12; 
feud with Hamilton, 10-11; and Madison, political 
alliance of, 11; re-clcction of (1804), 14 
Johnson, Andrew, 27, 37, 114, 12371, i3on, 137, 

accession to the presidency, 60; im¬ 
peachment of, 27; nomination as Vice Ihesident 
(1884), 2() 

Johnson, llerschel V., 389 

Johnson, Hiram W., 23(7. 270. 395. 438, 535, 539. 513, 

oiT r»ir>* 

Jfdinson, Lyndon Ih, 88//, 89/1, 91, 93, 108, 323, 497; 
as potential candidate (1980), 2847/; voter recogni¬ 
tion of name of, 8572 

Jolinson, Richard, 5^; chosen as Vice President by 
Senate (1836), 19 
Johnson, Waller, 105, 2837/, 2857/ 

Johnston, Pel ton M., 51872 
Jones, Harold A., 55672 
Jones, Jesse, 147 
Jones, Walter IL, 22272 

Judges as candidates for nomination, 151, 155 
Julian, William A., 540 

Kahn, Herman, 174, 17572 

Kansas, 23, 24; delegate election system, 251, 553 
Kansas-Nebraska Bill, 23 
Kee, Elizabeth, 49171 

Kefauver, Estes, 8372, 93, 102, 109, 135, 188, 228, 229, 
231, 2337/, 241, 242, 243, 215, 26572, 26972, 29372, 
312, sajH, 335, 351J1, 357, 361, 3G2, 3G8, 37in, 379, 
38 >. 39 r)> 4 ' 4 ”. 4'8, soon, 530. 53a, 533, 531, 535, 
.53^* 539» 54** 512 f 514 » 545. 546; announcement of 
availability (1952, 1955), 275; campaign expendi¬ 
tures (1952), 287; campaign expenditures (1956), 
287; campaign manager of (1956), 106; campaign 
tactics of, 281; candidacy of, historic parallels 
for, 94-95, 9472; delegates, alleged payment of ex¬ 
penses of, 336; delegates supporting (1952), atti¬ 
tudes of. 369; factional moveraents behind, 70, 
122; and Minnesota primary (1956), 83, 235, 23572; 
nominating campaign (1952), 94-95, 9471, 281, 382- 
83; nominating campaign (1956), 278, 281; nom¬ 
ination of, for Vice President (1956), 212, 435; 
position on public issues (1952, 1956), 294; and 
role of labor at 1952 convention, 103; sources of 
final votes for (1952), 377-78; voter identification 
of, 8572, 27371; voter polls, position in, 314, 317, 
322. 323, 324, 382, 38271, 383, 383n 
Kennedy, John F., 2772, 108, 109, 15972, 323, 365; 
as potential candidate in i960, precampaigti ac¬ 
tivities of, 28471; pre-announcement campaign 
costs (1959). estimate of, 285; voter polls, position 
in, 31872; and Wisconsin primary (i960), 2967?- 
29771 

Kenny, W. F., 78 

Kentucky, 34171, 35971, 379; delegate election system, 
251, 554; income levels of 1952 delegates, 334 
Kenyon Committee investigation (1920), 282-83 
Kern, J. W., 138 
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Kerr, Robert S., 9772, 336, 37771, 383, 532; campaign 
cxjjcndifurcs (1952), 287 

Key, V. ()., Jr., 28//, 33/2, 417/, 23571, 238//, 243//, 

44S’h 4r)<P». 535’* 

Keynote speakers, 65 
Khrushchev, Nikita, 292 
Kilpatrick, F. P., 35572, 42172, 443/1 
King, Rufus, 14, 15 
King. William R., 23 
Kingmakers, 91, if)5, lofi 
Kirwan, Michael J., 108 
“Kitchen Cabinet," 18 

Klapper, Joseph T., 3217/; on audience cflcTfs of 
mass media, 306, 3067/-30771 
Knight, Goodwin, 53 
KnoJes, George Harmon, 22372 

Knowland, William F., 53, 6872, 69, 88, 91, 23372, 
536; statement on availability (1955). '-^75 
Know-Nothing party, 23-24, 133 
Knox. W. F., 138, 140 
Koenig, Samuel E., 349 
Krock, Arthur, 18272, 29372 
Kroll, Jack, 103 
Ku Klux Klan, 294, 460 

Labor, organized: campaign expenditures, 102-3; 
and congressional elections (1958), 10472; delegate 
representation at Democratic national convention 
(1952), Table, 517; delegate representation, 1948, 
i< 952, and 1956 conventions, 341-42, 34172, 3427/; 
role of, in nominating process, 71, 7172, 100, 
102-3, 288 

Labor union officials as dek'gates, financing ex¬ 
penses of, 335, 33572 
Labor's League for Political Ac'Jon, 102 
T.a Follcttc, Belle Case, 4172 
La Follette, Fola, 4172 

La Follette, Robert M., 41, 58, 9472, 225, 365, 386, 
r/39 

Lamb, George P., 533 

Landon, Alfred M., 97, 138, 156. 299, 308, 414, 538, 
539* 541 * ‘^^* when first nominated, i6j; cam¬ 

paign tactics of, 292; as titular leader, 79-80, 84, 
86, n8, 504; voter polls, position in, 310, 312, 
Charts, 309, 311 
Lasswell, Harold D., 56371 

Lausc:he, Frank J., 540; voter recognition of name 
of, 8571 

Law and officeholding, relationships between, 145, 
14571 

Lawrence, David L., 108 
Lawrence, W. H., 389n 
Lawyers as delegates, 339, 33972 
Lazarsfeld, Paul F., 29071, 28971, 30171 
Leader, George M., 82 

Leadership (see also Leadership centers of the party 
in power; Leadcrsliip centers of the party out of 
power; Titular leaders; and under Delegation 
organization): and compromise choice, 118-20, 
432, 468; concept of, as a relationship, 4, 472; 
confirmation and rejection of, patterns in, 113-16, 
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427, 468, Tables, 112, 115; constitutional provi¬ 
sions for, 8-10; factional, 120-22, 131, 133, 432“33» 
438, 468; inheritance as form of succession, 116-17. 
427-32, 468; and inner group selection, 117-18, 
432, 468, 469; majority and minority in Congress 
(1832-60), 35; “natural aristocracy,” concept of, 
9, 159; nominating as recruitment of, 4-5; out- 
party^ dilemmas in, 501-6; presidential (1864-92), 
38; presidential (1896-1924), 41; recruitment of, 
from Washington to Jackson, 10-17; state dele¬ 
gations as sources of, 351; succession of, patterns 
in, 116-22, Tables, 117, 123; weakness of national 
(1832-60), 36 

Leadership centers of the party in power, 49-74; the 
Cabinet, 62-64, 72; congressional leaders, 67-69, 
73-74; factional candidates, 70-71; individual po¬ 
litical leaders, 74; interest groups, 71, 74. 99; 
leadership integration, 71-74; national committee 
and convention officers, 64-67, 72-73; the President 
(see infra); the Vice President, 59-62, 72; 

the President and his associates: 49-59. 73-74; 
renomination, availability for, 49-50; renomina- 
rion campaigns, 50-53; succession, control of, 53-56; 
vice-presidential nominations, control of, 56-59 
Leadership centers of the party out of power, 75- 
110; bosses, kingmakers, and candidate managers, 
104-6; collective leadership, 505-6; Congress, lead¬ 
ers in, 90-94, 502-3; Congress, other members of, 
94-96; governors, 96-99; interest groups, 99-103; 
leadership integration, io6-io; national committee 
and convention officers, 87-90; 

titular leadership: 75-87, 503-5; present status 
of, 83-87; record of, from Cleveland to Stevenson, 
76-83; use of term, 

League of Nations, 54 
“Lecompton” state constitution, 24 
Lcderlc, John W., 411 

Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 67 
Lehman, Herbert H., 101, 109, 50071 
Lenhart, Robert F., 34in 
Lerncr, Daniel, 563n 

Levellers, theory of representation of, 220 

Lcventhal, Harold, 258n 

Levy, Marion J., Jr., 25on 

Lewis, John L., 103 

Lewis, William B., 18 

Life Magazine, 161 

Lincoln, Abraham, 27, 60, 72, 89, 111, 114, 121, 136. 
«37> *53^. >55» ^ 51 * 433. 435; and growth in 

party vote, 445; nomination and election of (i860), 
25-26; vice-presidential nomination, role in, 56, 
56n 

Lincoln-Douglas campaign (1858), 1771 

Lindbergh, Charles, 312 

Lindzey, Gardner, 4n, 11171, 29on, 563n 

Linz, Juan, 29on 

Lippman, Walter, 55, 55n 

Lipscomb, Andrew A., iin 

Idpset, Seymour M., 29on 

Lipson, Leslie, 4n, 86n 

Literary Digest, 308 


Local government experience of nominees, 147, 1:^3 
Lodge, Henry Cabot, 53, 95, 105 
Long, Norton F., 50071 
Lorwin, Lewis L., 102, 10271 

Los Angeles, California, choice of, as i960 Demo¬ 
cratic convention city, 33771, 38871-38971 
Louisiana, 28, 174, 366; contesting delegations from, 
262-63, 264; delegate election system, 251, 554; 
gubernatorial primaries in, 548-49 
Loyalty oath issue. See Party loyalty issues 
Lowden, Frank O., loi, 140, 236, 276, 289, 434, 4377/, 
438, 463, 539, 544 546: campaign expenditures of 
(1920), 287; vice-presidential nomination declined 
by (1924), 58, 12871 
Lowell, James Russell, 222 
Lowcnthal, Leo, 30in 
Lubell, Samuel, 3971 
Luce, Clare Booth, 329 

McAdoo, William G., 54, 63, 117, 12071, 133, 538, 
539, 543; nominating contest (1924), too, 276, 

294 

MacArthiir, Douglas, 65, 102. 230, 236, 236/z, 276, 
287, 298, 364, 368, 530, 538, 5}2, 544; voter polls, 
position in, 314, 322 
McCamant v. Olcott, 530, 54371 
McCarthy, Philip J., 30871 

McClellan, George, 33, 15571, 156, 158; nomination 
of (1864), 26, 118, 149 
McClure, A. K., 5671 
McCormack, John W., 108, 347 
McCormick, Robert R., 10in 
McCrary, John, 235n 
McCune, Wesley, 34on 
McDonald, Neil A., 39071 
McElroy, Robert, 7671 
Mclntire, Ross, 5871 

McKay, Douglas, and Oregon sealing contest (1956), 
64 

McKcldin, Theodore Roosevelt, 256, 363, 378, 550 
McKenzie, R. T., 4n, 4971, 8671 
Mackenzie, W. J. M., 297n 
McKinley, Harold, 339n 

McKinley, William, 33, 41, 51, 58, 97, 100, 101, 104. 
114, 122, 133, 14171, 15371, 156, 166, 395, 432; age 
of, when first nominated, 161; election of (1896), 
39; and growth in party vote, 445; nomination of 
(1896), and vote swing relationships, 464; steam¬ 
rollering on behalf of (1896), 261, 26in 
McLean, John R., 147, 151 
Macmahon, Arthur W., 40971 
McMath, Sid, 34171 
McNary, Charles, 140, 543 
McNichols, Stephen L. R., 109 
McNutt, Paul V., 535 
MePhee, William N., 29071, 29871 
Madison, James, 971, 84, 220; “botanizing expedition” 
of, 11; election of (1808), 14; and Jefferson, 
political alliance of, 10-11; re-election of (1812), 

15 
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Maine, 34 m, 524: delegate election system, 251, 
553-54 

Majority rule on noniinations, 416-18, 499; Demo¬ 
cratic conventions under, first ballot divisions of 
presidenlial nominating vote, Table, 418; and 
elToris to restore two thirds rule, 212-13 
Mandates and delegate commitments (see also under 
Mandating systems operating through party proc¬ 
esses and Presidential primary systems): advance 
commitment of national convention delegates 
(1952), Table, 253: campaign styles, influence on, 
274-82; commitment and candidate agreement of 
delegations at 1952 convention, 360-65, Tables, 
361, 362, 518-19. 520-21; delegate commitment and 
variations in delegation behavior, 366-69: and the 
electoral college, precedents of, 221-24; historical 
evolution of, 219-21; influence of money on, 289- 
90; nature of, 218-24; prior commitment and 
voting behavior, 376-78, Tables, 377, 378; state 
laws, provisions of, 222-23 

Mandating systems operating through party proc¬ 
esses (see also Appendix E, 548-55), 249-72; based 
on ad hoc meetings, 249, 251, 267, 26771, 268, 271; 
comi^arison of, with systems operating through 
presidential primaries. 267-72; conflicting man¬ 
dates, procedures leading to, 255; early commit¬ 
ment, advantages and risks in, 256-57; express 
mandates, 252-53. 270; implied mandates, 253-55, 
270; independent delegates, and problems of 
group afliliation, 257; manifest and latent func¬ 
tions of, 250, 25071; national convention delegates 
(1952); advance commitment of. Table, 253; non- 
commitment, mandates of, 255-5G; non-nominating 
issues, mandates on, 257-58; “party processes,** 
use of term, 26777; party processes for mandating 
delegates, 251-57; popular origins of party bodies 
electing delegates, 250-51; possible improvements 
in, 271-72; seating contests, exploitation of, and 
convention control, 260-62; seating contests, origin 
and frccpiency of, since 1872. 262-64, Table, 263; 
seating contests, and problems of legitimacy, 264- 
67; seating contests, and problems of mandates, 
258-67; seating procedures, development of, 259- 
60; and steamrollering, 260-62, 26171; timing of 
commitment, conflicting pressures on, 256-57; va¬ 
lidity of mandates, 269-71; and voter choice, 268, 
269 

Mandating systems operating through presidential 
primary elections. See Presidential primary sys¬ 
tems 

Mann, I., 174 
Mansfield, Michael J., 108 
Marks, Eli S., 30871 

Marshall, Thomas R., 57, 60, 140, 434 
Martin, Joseph W., Jr., 6871, 69, 6971, 347, 349 
Maryland, 176, 22271, 256, 363, 364, 552; apportion¬ 
ment of votes in, 178; delegate election system, 
246, 251, 549*50; preference polls in, 234, 528, 
545. 549; presidential primary in, 528 
Mason, George, 11 
Mass electorates. 35, 36 
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Mass media effects and voter choice (for pertinent 
tabulai material, see also entries under Voter 
polls), 30(j-24; audience effects of mass media, 
3o6n; when candidate is an incumbent, 307; when 
candidate is an oui-]>arty titular header, 307-8; 
conflicts in functions, 303-5; delegate polls and 
voles, 319-20; Eedeial Communications Act, provi¬ 
sions on broadcast lime for candidates, 303, 30371; 
functions of mass media, 301-3; mandates vs. re¬ 
sults, 319-21; nominating decisions, effects on, 
305-8; partisanship vs. objectivity, 303-5; role of, 
in nominating campaigns, 300 31)8; and second 
choice support, identification of, 315, 31577. 323; 
voter choice, influence of, on nominating deci¬ 
sions, 321-24; voter polls before and after conven¬ 
tions (1940-56), 320-21, Table, 320; voter polls 
and final decision, 314-18; voter polls during 
phase of latency, 310-12, Charts, 309, 311; voter 
polls and priiiiarics, 312-14; voter preferences, 
records of, 308-18; Willkic’s 1940 preconvention 
campaign, 277 

MassachuscUs: advisory preference polls in, 233, 
234; delegate election system, 226, 227, 228, 231, 
241, 242, 243, 241» 247, 533-34: presidential elec¬ 
tors, method of choosing {1796), Table, 13: presi¬ 
dential primary in, 528 

Massive si/c, 213-17, 495; ronseijucmcs of, 215-17, 
357: convention participants other than dcicgates 
and alternates, 214-15; oversi/e delegations, frac¬ 
tional votes, and alternates, 213-14; proposals to 
meet problem of, 216-17 
Matthews, Donald R., 14371, 14571, 332, 33977 
Mattingley, Barak T., 53 
Mayer, Henry, 23771 

Mayors as candidates for nomination, 147, 153 

Mazo, Earl, 5777 

Meadows, Paul, 560 

Meany, George, 34271 

Mellon, Andrew, 63-64 

Merriam, Charles E., 11971 

Merton, Robert K., 671, 25071 

Mexican War, 21, 23, 36 

Meyncr, Robert B., 228, 534; as potential candidate 
in i960, precampaign activities of, 28471 
Michels, Robert, 471 
Michclson, Charles, 79 

Michigan, 138, 256, 341, 363. 364, 36677, 486, 552; 
delegate election system, 22377, 251, 268, 550-51; 
presidential primaries in, 528; Republican dele¬ 
gation (1952), influences affecting, 368-69; winner 
support ratios, 405 
Mickelson, George T., 33677 

Middle West: importance of, as source of candidates, 
137-38; voting strength of, 392; winner-support 
ratios, 395-98 

Miller, Warren E., 29071, 53377, 35577, 38371, 33771 
Millikin, Eugene, 68 
Mills, C.. Wright, 10277 
Millsop, Thomas E., 10177 

Minnesota, 176, 225. 265n, 341, ssgn. sCon, 363, 364, 
g66n; contesting delegations from, 264: delegate 
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cIcTlion system, 226, 229, 2*^0, 23^5, 24r,, 541-42; 
open primaries in, 231-35: presidential primary 
in, 528; repeal of primary laws, 296, 542 
Mississippi, 174, 34^^, 3^5, 30571; apporiionmcnt of 
votes in, 178; contesiint; delegations from, 262, 
264, 200; delegate election sysic*rn, 251, 554; Demo¬ 
cratic state convention (194H), mandate of, 219 
Missouri, 174: delegate election system, 251, 554 
Mitchell, Stephen A., 82, 414 
Mitchell Committee, 258, 5*04, 305, 499, 49977 
Monroe, James, 977, 15, 84, 22277; election of fi8iG, 
1820), 15 

Montana, 37, 182, 225, 254, 552: apportionment of 
district delegates in, 1917/; apportionmeni of votes 
in, 178: delegate election system, 251, 551; ex¬ 
penses of state convention delegates, financing of, 
287; preference polls in, 234, 528, 54G; presidential 
primary in. 528; repeal of primary laws, 29C1, 546 
Moody, Dan, 424 
Moody resolution, 381. 38177, 424 
Moos. Malcolm, 377, 5r)77, 7977, 27877, 27977, 29277, 

40171 

Morgan, J. Pierpont, 41477 
Morison, S. K.. 1477, 10477 
Morse, \V'ayne, 64, 49977 
Mortality, presidential. 140-41, 14177 
Morton, Thruston R., 6877 
Mosteller, Frederick, 30877 
Mott, Frank L., 3047? 

Murphy, Charles J .V., 10277 
Murphy, Charles S., 109 
Muskie, Edmund S., 9777, 347 

National committee chairmen (see also uuder Demo¬ 
cratic party; Republican party), 64-67, 75, 78, 787/, 
85; changes in role of, 72-73; and doctrine of neu¬ 
trality, 88, 8877; election of, 87; first selection of, 
22, 73; of party in power, 64-67, 72-73; of parly 
out of power, 87-90; relationship of, with Presi¬ 
dent, 65; as spokesman on parly issues and public 
policy, 89, 8977; term of office, 87; turnover, rate 
of, 87 

National committees (see also National committee 
chairmen): Antimasonic, appointment of, 18; first 
election of, 22, 259; Whig, appointment of, 22, 30 
National Intelligencer, 20 
National Municipal League, 23G 
National presidential primary, proposals for, 2, 183- 
84, igo, 489-90 

National Republican party, 11517, 116; convention 
of (1831), 18, 2977; first ballot divisions of presi¬ 
dential nominating vote. Table, 417; voting pat¬ 
terns on presidential nominations, Table, 430-31 
National Security Council, 61 
'^Natural aristocracy,” concept of, 9, 159 
"Natural” majority, party with, 41, 4571 
Nebraska: advisory preference polls in, 233: dele¬ 
gate election system, 226, 227, 532; presidential 
primary in, 528 
Negative mandates, 219 
Negro delegates (1952 conventions), 329-31 
Negro vote (see also South, the), 27, 2877, 40 


Nelson, Gaylord, 29772 
Ncuherger, Richard L., 82 
Neumann, Sigmund, 3977, 4777, 4977 
Neustadt, Richard E., 6877 

Neutrality, dortrine of, in state and national poli¬ 
tics, 88, 8877 

Nevada. 182, 184, 237; cost of primaiy 09;/>), 24577; 

delegate election system, 251, 55 ^ 

Nevins, Allan, 1277 
New Deal, 102 

Now Hampshire, 19. 26977, 33977-3 jo//; advisorv pief- 
erence polls in, 233: delegate election system, 226, 
2281-9. 231, 240. 241, 242. 2)3, 24J. 245. 2.(<), 247. 
534-35; presidential primary in. 528; Repiddican 
delegation O952) influences affecting. 368 
New Jersey, 256. 348, 363; delegate election system, 
226, 227. 228, 229, 241, 2J2. 243. 244. 247. 534, 
537-38; delegates at large, political contributions 
of. 3347/; Democratic delegation (1952), influences 
alfecting. 369; income lev< Is of 1952 delegates, 
334; preference polls in. 233; presidential primary 
in, 528 

New Mexico, 37. 182, 3407/; convention expenses of 
Democratic stale ebairmen, j^ayment of. 335: dele¬ 
gate election system, 251.551 
New York, Slate of. 168, 182, 183. 254. 269, 270, 
35977, 36077, 36!, 36677; delegate electi()n system, 
226, 227, 231, 241, 243, 244, 2^8, 24877, 251, 492-93. 
529-30. 549; delegates at large, selection of, 194; 
delegations, reporting of vote of, 35777; delega¬ 
tions, unity within, 36077; Democratic delegates 
from, expense estimates of. 33577; elections of state 
legislature (1800), 13; presidential electors, meth¬ 
ods of choosing (1796), Table, 13; presidential 
primary in, 528; as source of candidates, 135, 137. 
138, 405, 406, 486: winner-support ratios, 404 
New York City, 35, 53, 138 
Neie York Herald Tribune, 105 
New York Times, 27, tyOn, 323 

News magazines, biographical coverage of candi¬ 
dates in, 301, 30177 
Niagara power project, 89 
Nicolay, John G., 5677 
Nineteenth Amendment, 327, 352 
Nixon, Richard, 53, 60, 6372, 64, 88, 158, 15977, 292, 
545; activities of, as Vice President, 61-62; con¬ 
gressional campaigns, role in, 61, 29477; movement 
to replace (1956), 57, 5777; nomination of (1952), 
414; nomination of (1956), 28477, 307; as potential 
presidential candidate. 1960, 28477; voter polls, 
position in, 31877; voter recognition of name of, 
8571 

Nominating process (see also Candidates; Congres¬ 
sional caucus; Conventions, national party; De¬ 
cision-making; Factionalism; Leadership; and 
entries under Voting): alternatives of choice, recog¬ 
nition of, 301-2, 315, 31577, 489-90, 48977.; candidate 
competence, relationships to, 479-81; central posi¬ 
tion of, in party system, 473-83; changes affecting, 
since 1896, 72; clarification of party roles, rela¬ 
tionships to, 482-83; continuity and change in 
nomination patterns, 122-24, Table, 123; cycle of, 
5-6, 310; electoral success and nominating con- 
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succession, patterns of, 116-22, 427-33, 467-69. 
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since 1B32, patterns in, Tables^ 123; and party 
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nominee, relationship between, 92-93, 9312; party 
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124-27; popular control, relationships to, 481-82; 
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467; renoiiiination, success and failure in achiev¬ 
ing, 113-16, 124, 7V2h/c5, 112, 115 
Nominating votes {see also Presidential nominating 
vote; Voting siratt^gies): the critical vote, 390, 
3(jon; as measures of power and effectiveness, 389- 
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Non-nominating issues, kki, 219, 257-58, 365-66, 375- 
76, 386, 413. 413M, 438, 439, 499; mandates on, 
257-58; rules for obtaining a roll call vote on, 386 
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Oklahoma, 37, 35971; delegate election system, 251, 
554 

Oliver, D. Harold, 169/1 
One-party rule, 14-15 
“One World” tour of Willkie, 80 
Open primaries, 234-35. 265, 265/1 
Oregon: delegate election system, 226, 228-29, 245, 
246; Democratic delegation (1952), influences 
affecting, 368; dispute with Britain over, 36; legis¬ 
lative provision for election of delegates (1910), 
225; preference polls in, 234, 240, 241, 242, 543-45; 
presidential primary in, 528; primary election 
(1920), 236; Senate seat contest (1956), 64 
“Organization slates,” 254-55 

Origins of the national convention system: consti¬ 
tutional background, 8-10; early systems of nomi¬ 
nation and election, 8; Federalist delegate conven¬ 
tion (1808), 14; first national conventions, 17-19* 
56; first party national committee, 22, 73; institu¬ 
tional features of party system, evolution of, 28-31; 
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leadership recruitment from Wash¬ 
ington to Jackson; 10-17; “era of good feeling/' 
15; nominating arrangements, breakdown in, 15- 
17; one-party rule, 14-15; partisanship, emergence 
of, 10-14; *^6e rwelfth Auieudmeiit, adoption of, 
10-14; 

/4V29-52, parly convciilioiis, early history of: 17- 
23; first jiarly (oiiveiitions, 17-19; ]ackson-Vau 
Huren succession, 19: two-party balance, 21-23; 
Whigs, adoption of convention system by, 20-21; 

parly system, breakdown and recon¬ 
struction in: 23-28; dining and following the 
Civil War, 26-28; four-party contest (i860), 24-26; 
Republican party, origins of, 23-24 
Ostrogorski, M., 4/2. 261/2 
Otten, Alan I.., 284/2 

Ovcracker, Louise, 4/2. 22571, 236/1, 23711, 23811, 24511, 
264/1, 28611, 287/1, 288/1, 52811, 52911, 53011, 538/1. 

Oversize delegations, 213-14 

PAC]. See Political Action Committee (CIO) 
Palmer, A. Mitchell, 54, 63, 12012 
Panic of 1893, 38 

Parker, Alton IL, 118, 1181/, 138, 151, 155, 157, j6o, 
393, 411, 42611, 443. 445, 4 jG; nomination of (1904), 
and vote swing relationsltips, 453, 45311, 461 
Partisanship, 10-14. 36 

Party balance {see also Competition, parly), 21-23, 

32. sfi. 37> 42, 4''' 44r»« 

Party continuity, 61 

Party conventions. See Conventions, national party 
Party finance, proposals, 500. 50011 
Party issues and public policy (see also Conventions, 
national party, s.xk issues, non-nominating, 76, 84, 
85, 89 

Parly loyalty issues, 35, 258, 264, 26G, 366, 499 
Party organization: effect of, on systems of delegate 
election, 232; 18^2-60, 35-36 
Party organizations, effecl of presidential primaries 
on, 242-44 

Party processes. Sec Mandating systems operating 
through party processes 

Party or public officials serving as delegates (1952, 
1956 conventions), 342-44, Table, 343 
Party record and choice of nominee, relationship 
between, 92-93, 9311 

Party rules {see also Apportionment of votes among 
the states; Majority rule; 'I'wo thirds rule; Unit 
rule; and under Sealing contests), 30-31, 258, 412- 
14, 499-500; on roll call votes, 386, 388 
Party splitting {see also Bolting movements; Fac¬ 
tionalism), 46 

Party system (see also Changes in the party system; 
Origins of the national convention system; Party 
system, future of): breakdown and reconstruction 
in (1852-84), 23-28; instability of (1840-52), 21-23; 
nominating process, relationships to, 6-7; one- 
party rule (1804-24), 14-15 

Party system, future of. 478-508: campaign expendi¬ 
tures, proposed federal legislation concerning, 
491; and dilemmas in out-parly leadership, 501-6; 
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tiotis, ambiguities of, 4j?7'9^* popiilur control, 
problems of, 488-94; “Presidential Primaries Act," 
proposed, 490-91; and presidential primary sys¬ 
tems, 491-93; primary elections, problems of, 484- 
85; problems of preparation and channels of ad¬ 
vancement, 483-88; rally function of conventions, 
problem of, 495-97 

Party turnover and presidential popular vote (1832- 
1956), Chart, 43 

Party vote, growth fluctuations in, 443-47, Table, 
444 

Patronage: and Cabinet members, 63; presidential 
handling of, 51 
Pauley, F-dwin W., 58 
Paullin, Charles O., 34W, 35n, 43n, 444n 
“Peace Democrats," 2C, apt 
Pearson, Drew, 336 
Peaslee, Amos, 105 
Peel, Roy V., 54ri 

I’cgg, John O., 330 
Pendleton, George H,, 158 
Penniman, Howard R., 119W, 167 4r,8ri 
Pennsylvania, 138, 25G, 363, 364 3O6W, 48G; dele¬ 
gate election system, 226, 227, 228, 244, 248, 251, 
530-31, 549; delegates at large, selection of, 194; 
early legislation on primary elections, 225; prefer¬ 
ence polls in, 233; presidential electors, methods 
of choosing (1796), Table, 13; presidential primary 
in, 528; winner-support ratios, 405 
Percy, Charles H„ 488n 
Perlman, Philip, 109 
Pew, Joseph N., Jr., loin 
Phillips, Cabell, Sgw, i58n 

Pierce, Franklin, 23, 24, 114, 118, 119, 120, 157, 
i6in, 414, 426 
Pinckney, Charles C., 13, 14 
Pinckney, Thomas, 12 

Platform-drafting function of national conventions, 

6, 29. 100. 325, 354, 407-9, 413. 497-98. Table, 408 
Platform issues, 365, 413, 413^ 

Platforms, party, 53; adopted by stale conventions, 
258; and Democratic conservatism (18G4-92), 38n; 
Democratic convention’s adoption of (1840), 19 
Platt, Tom, Go, 104, 352 
Plumcr, VV’illiam, 222n 

Plurality voting, 235-39; and the alternative vote, 
237-38; and proportional representation, 236-37 
Political Action Committee (CIO), 102 
Political opinion (see also Voter polls), 36 
Polk, James K., 54, 114, 118, ng, 135^, 151, 157. 

251, 252, 40971, 426; as dark horse candidate, 22, 31 
Pollard, James E., 29371 

Polling of delegates (see also Roll call votes), 20j, 
203, 216 

Pollock, Ross, io87i 
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roar's A'tjifisfrr of PifaAm and /:.wuiives, 

Po/>ijhjr coMfioi: problems of. and fiituic ii jin- 
pjjiv system. ./AW-g-/; relationship of nomimninp; 
process to, 481-82 
Populist movement (1892), 33 
Populist parry, 39. 40; and election of iSgs, 38 
Powell. Adam Clayton, Jr., 330 
Power and influence. See Apportionment of votes; 
Convention voting; Leadership; Two thirds rule; 
Unit rule; Voter choice 

Presidency (see also Cabinet; Caiii])aigns, nominat¬ 
ing; Candidates; Nominating process; Presidential 
nominating vote; Presidential popular vote; and 
under Leadership and Leadership centers of the 
party in power): age as factor in nomination, 
Table, 139: classification system 
for nominations, 111-13: and congressional leaders, 
changes in relationship between, 73-74: consensus 
in making nominations for, 427-33; Constitutional 
provisions for nomination, 8-10, 12, 135; criteria 
for choosing nominees, 158-63; educational levels 
of nominees, 143, Table, 142; educational and oc¬ 
cupational backgrounds of nominees, 1^3. 145, 
Tables, 142, 144; effect of primary elections on 
candidates, 239-42; and “fatlier image,” 15871, 160; 
geography as factor in nominations, i3r)-3fl» L- 17 ' 
Table, 13G; governmental experience of nominees, 
145-55, Tables, 148, 152; incumbent presidents, 
announcement of availability by, 275; major-parly 
nominees (1832-1956), Table, 511; mortality ex¬ 
perience, i4o-.ji, 14171; nominees with no current 
governmental position, 153, 157; occupational 

background of nominees, 143-45, Table, 144; pat¬ 
terns in major-party nominations since 1832, con¬ 
tinuity and change in, Tables, 123; presidents 
elected directly to office, 111, 113-14, Table, 112; 
presidents elected initially as vice presidents (sec 
also Vice presidency, j.t. 7. succession to the presi¬ 
dency), 114-15. Table, 112; presidents as rated liy 
historians, Table, 162; recurrence of candidacy 
for, 131-33, 13171, Tables, 132, 133; renomination, 
success and failure in achieving, Tables, 112; re- 
nomination campaigns, 50-53, 70; rising position 
of, 72; roll call votes on nomination for, 390; 
sources of nominees, and electoral success. Table, 
157; states of residence of major-party first-time 
nominees, Tabic, 136; third-term, 49-50, 55, 5571- 
6on 

Presidential electors (see also Electoral college), 10, 
11, 12, 16, 17, 20, 35; method of choosing (1796), 
Table, 13; separate district elections of, 223, 22371; 
time of choosing, federal statute prescribing, 22, 
35 

Presidential nominating vote: first-ballot divisions, 
Democratic conventions under majority rule 
(1936-56), Table, 418; first-ballot divisions, Demo¬ 
cratic conventions under two thirds rule. Table, 
415; first-ballot divisions. National Republican, 
Whig, and Republican conventions (1832-1956), 
Table, 417; and vice-presidential nominations, 
critical ballots for, when both nominations were 
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contested. Table, 436; voting patterns, Demo¬ 
cratic conventions (*^32-1956), Table, 428-29; vot¬ 
ing patterns, National Republican, Whig, and 
Republican conventions (1832-1950), Table, 430-31 
Presidential popular vote: fluctuations in growth 
of, 443*471 long-term growth in O832-1956). Table, 
444; /iS’?2-y«SY)o, by parties. Table, 34; 18^2-10^6, 
42-44, Chart, 43; jS6^-ij2, by parties, Table, 37 
Presidential preference polls {see also No-preference 
slates and Appendix 1 ), r) 43 ' 47 )’ 49*"92; advisory, 
233-34. 233n, 23471, 24O; mandatory, 234. 246; use 
of term, 233 

Presidential Primaries Act, proposed, 490-91 
Presidential Primaries Commission, proposals for, 

3. 3 ^. 491 

Presidential primary systems (see also Appendixes 
B and C, 528-42), 218-48, 249-50; campaign styles, 
effect on, 233; comparison of, with mandating 
systems operating through party processes, 267-72; 
costs of primary elections, 244-45, 24571; delegate 
election systems, types of, 225-33; effective systems, 
247-48; effects on delegates, 242; effects on party 
organizations, 242-44; effects on presidential can¬ 
didates, 239-42: effects on state governments, 244- 
45; effects on voters, 245; electoral college, prece¬ 
dents of, 221-23; functional effectiveness of, 245-48; 
ineffective systems, 246-47; mandates, legislative, 
historical evolution of, 219-21; mandates and 
delegate commitments, nature of, 218-24; manifest 
and latent functions of, 250, 25071; national presi¬ 
dential primary, proposals for, 2, 183-84, 190, 
489-90; no-preference slates, 227, 228, 231, 232, 
241, 243, 247, 248, 492; nominating campaigns, 
effect of primaries on, 296; open vs. closed pri¬ 
maries, 234-35, 265, 26577; and party organization 
strength, 232; plurality voting, problem of, 235- 
39; presidential preference polls (see also Ap¬ 
pendix D, 543"47), 233-34, 246; presidential pri¬ 
mary laws, origins of, 224-25; size of state, effect 
on, 232-33; state action to improve, 491-93; stales 
not holding presidential primaries, 245, 24571; 
timing of primaries, 245, 24577; and voter choice, 
268 
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Preston, James, 153 

Primary elections (see also Presidential primary 
systems): adoption of system of, 40; problems of, 
and future of the party system, 484-85 
Pringle, Henry F„ 7777 
Procedural issues, 413-14 
Proctor, William C., 288 
Progressive party, 3971, 40, 41, 58, 464, 49971 
Prohibition, 100, 294 

Proportional representation (see also Representa¬ 
tion), application of, to presidential primary elec¬ 
tions, 236-37 

Proxmire, William, 29771 
Pusey, Merlo J., 7771, 53277 
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Quay, Matthew Stanley, 104 
Quitman, John, 15471 
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Radio broadtasiiiig, 300, 301 
Rae, Saul F., 3ion 
Raiding. 265, 265n 
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Randall. J. G., 5677 
Randall, Samuel J., 10^ 

Raskob, John J., 78 
Ray v. Blair, 377, 22277 

Rayburn, Sam, 60 , 6871, 69, 6977, 8911, ()3, 108, 347, 

349. 

Raymond, Henry J., 27, 56n 
Recce, Carroll, 81, 95 
Reed, James E., 531 

Regional contributions to winning votes, contested 
conventions (1R96-1956), 392-95, Tables, 394, 397 
Regional divisions of voting strength, contested con¬ 
ventions (1896-1956). 392, Tahirs, 393, 397 
Regional winner-support ratios, contested conven¬ 
tions (1896-1956), 395-97, Tables, 396, 397 
Religion, as possible factor in i960 election, 15977, 
28471 

Religious affiliations of delegates (1948 conventions), 
331-32, 562, Table, 331 
Renomination. See Nominating Process 
Representation: conventions as representative in¬ 
stitutions, 2-3, 218-24, 501; defined, 380: and 
delegate voting, 380-83: and mandating of dele¬ 
gates, 218-24; principle of no representation with¬ 
out taxation, 500; proportional vs. all-or-none, 

197-99 

Republican National Committee (see also under 
Republican parly), 388, 389 
Republican national conventions (see also Con¬ 
tested conventions; Republican party; and under 
Presidential nominating vote and specific candi¬ 
dates): iS^6, 24, 30, 165, 202, 259; iS6(), 25, 165, 
202, 260; j86^, 26, 166; jS6S, 27, 387, 433; j8j2, 
413; 202, 261; j88o, 195, 200, 203, 261. 385; 

j88jf, 166, 195, 411; 1888, 424; i8()2, 166, 261; 
T8g6, 166, 16677, 257-58, 261. 262, 386, 40877; rooo, 
166, 261; 1^0^, 261, 38677; IQ08, 166, 16677, 184, 
225, 261, 262; 1912 (see also Taft-Theodore Roose¬ 
velt nominating contest), 166-67, 201, 243. 261, 
262. 389, 40877, 411, 412, 427: J916, 167, 196, 243. 
258, 266, 365, 432, 499; TCJ20, 70, 77, 266. 427, 438, 
494; 7924, 51-52, 58. 167. 386, 434; 1928, 5477, 386, 
409; ip)2, 409; rp^6, 79, 7977; jq.fo, 167, 279, 376. 
427; i944> 6, 416; T948, 93, 327, 3 .SJ- 34 * 337 ’ 38 » 
340, 341, 376. 427, Chart, 326, Tables, 331. 338; 
7952 (see also Taft-Fisenhower nominating con¬ 
test), 5, 93, 99, 101, 10177 - 10277 , 102, 103, 175-76, 
198, 2i6, 253, 254, 256, 257, 262-64, 304, 317, 327- 
28, 329, 330. 334 - 37 » 338. 339 - 4 ». 312 , 344 . 344 "» 
349» 356. 356W. 357. 3 r> 7 «- 35 «”. 359 ^. 360-69, 376. 
378, 381-83, 388, 412, 414, 424. 426^6 436* 556-59* 
Tables, 243, 350, 358, 362, 378, 516; 19^6, 53. 57, 
103, 167. 174. 178, 213, 344, 349. 351, 41277, Tables, 
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Republican party (see also Republican national con¬ 
ventions; "Union" [Republican] party): appoint¬ 
ment of permanent convention chairmen, 66; ap- 
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portioniiicnt rules, evolution of, i6^-08, 499* 
pirants, number of, 129; campaign expemliHires 
(*9ril)» congressional leadership in. /ios; con¬ 

trol of House, 40: district delegates, election of, 
ifi.5, idj. 179, 191, 195-9^. 249, 255; dominance of 
(1S96-1924). 39-41: factionalism in, 40, 135, 254, 
^‘rst convention of 24, 30, 259; 

future development of, as a national party. 47fi» 
477; level of cooperation among leadership cen¬ 
ters, 107; national committee chairmen, 53, 81, 
87, 88; origins of, 23-24: party record and choice 
of nominee, relationship between, 93; party re¬ 
forms, plan for, 487, 487n-488n; party vote, fluc¬ 
tuations in growth of, 44.5, 446, 44(^1, 447, 447^/, 
459?i, 4 Go; prccon vent ion campaigning (1912-56), 
27G, 277-78; proportional vs. all-or-none repre- 
sentarion, issue of. 197-98: and seating contests, 
27^9-04. 26411. 266, 363, Table, 263; sectionalism 
of, 24, 39, 372M, 376; and social and economic 
alignment of electorate, 39, 40, 41-42, 74; and state 
voter turnout, 463-66; and steamrollering, 260-62; 
Thurlow Weed, role in founding, 18; two thirds 
rule, support for, 213; type of nominee preferred 
by, 160-61, 466; unit rule as issue in, 195, 199, 
199W, 202-3; vote swing and convention winner 
support, relationship bctWTca, 453, 458. 459^. 
463-66, Tables, 451, 455, 456 
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427. 432; on campaign-rally matters, 410, 4ion 
and consequences of excessive size, 216; and con 
vention power and elfectivencss, 387-88; and criti 
cal ballot for the winner, relationships between 
Tables, 420-22, 423, 425; on governing-body mat 
lers, 410, 411; on nominations for the presidency^ 
390; non-nominating, frequency of, by percentage 
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ing, rules for obtaining, 386; non-nominating, 
strategy of, 418-27; on platform matters, 408-9 
408/1; required for convention operations (1864 
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inated as Vice President, 140, 1^; announcement 
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Roosevelt, 'Fheodore {see also raft-Thcodore Roose¬ 
velt nominating contest), 55, 58, 59, 71, 77, loi, 
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480, 529, 539, 545; age of, when serving as Presi¬ 
dent, 140; choice of 'Faft as successor (190S), 54, 
70; development of Republican jiarty under, 41: 
nomination of, for vice presideiuy, 60; support of 
Faft (1908), 166/1; third-term ambitions re¬ 
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